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INTRODUCTION
There is a sufficient outline of the Republic in the introduction to the first volume. Here it remains to consider more argumentatively certain topics of the last five books which were treated summarily there. They may be listed as (1) the theory of ideas and the idea of good, (2) the higher education and Plato’s attitude toward science, (3) some further details of Plato’s political theories, (4) the logic and psychology of the main ethical argument of the Republic, (5) the banishment of poetry, (6) the concluding myth.
Regarded as metaphysics, Plato’s theory of ideas is, technically speaking, the deliberate and conscious hypostatization of all concepts—the affirmation that every abstract general notion of the human mind is also somehow, somewhere, in some sense, an objective entity, a real thing, outside of any mind. Some philologians and some sensitive aesthetic critics object to the use of the words concept and hypostatization in this connexion. They have a right to their personal distaste, but it contributes nothing to the interpretation of Plato. Both words convey definite meanings to students of philosophy and there are no words that can replace them. The Socratic dialogues are in fact largely concerned with the definition of concepts, general or abstract ideas, ix
The Theory of Ideas.
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general terms, Begriffe, call them what you will, and some convenient synonym for this meaning is indispensable in any rational discussion of Plato’s philosophy. The Platonic word eidos may have retained some of the associations of physical form, and the modern psychology of the concept may involve in some cases a more developed logic than Plato possessed. The word eidos or idea in Herodotus, Thucydides, Democritus, the Hippocratic corpus and Isocrates a may show the meaning concept or Begriff imperfectly freed from the association of physical form, but that does not justify the inference that it was never so freed in Plato. The terminology of the transcendental idea is indistinguishable from the terminology of the concept and the definition? It is impossible to say at what point the metaphysical doctrine emerges in the minor dialogues, or—on the, I believe, mistaken hypothesis that the later dialogues abandon it—just when the change took place. The logic of the definition in the minor dialogues implies a practically sufficient notion of the nature of a concept? and it is sophistry
tf Of, Shorey, I)e Platonis Idearum Doctrina, Munich, 1884, p. 1, and review of A. E. Taylor’s Varia Socratica, in Class. Phil, vi., 1911, pp. 361 if.; Ritter, Neue Untersuchunaen, Munich, 1910, pp. 228-326 ; Lewis Campbell, The Theaetetus of Plato, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1883, pp. 268-269; C. M. Gillespie, The Use of Eidos and Idea in Hippocrates,” Class. Quarterly, vi., 1912, pp. 178-203; Zeller, ii. I4, pp. 658, n. 2 and 661, n. 1; Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. pp. 248 ff.; Friedlander, Platon, i. pp. 16 if.
6 Cf. What Plato Said, p. 75.
* It is hard to understand the acceptance by several scholars of Stenzel’s view that the concept and consequently the idea is a late discovery in the Platonic dialogues, a result in fact of the analyses of the Sophist. He must take concept
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to try to suppress so plain a fact by capitalizing the word Form and insisting that Plato always or till his latest works visualized the “ Forms ” as types. He did for some purposes and for others he did not, and he always knew what he was doing. The ideas, as I have often pointed out, are ideals, types, or hypostatized concepts or simply concepts according to the purpose and the context.®
Many interpreters of Plato seem to assume that philosophy is, like mathematics or chemistry, a proin some very esoteric significance. For to common sense nothing can be plainer than that the concept is implied in Socrates’ attempts to define ethical terms and that it distinctly emerges together with the terminology at least of the idea in the minor dialogues of Plato and especially in the Euthyphro. Stenzel’s thought seems to be that the concept involves predication and that predication can be fully understood only after the analysis of sentence structure in the Sophist and the discovery of the meaning of “is.” But surely the conscious analysis of sentence structure and the function of the copula is one thing and the correct use of predication, of propositions and the conversion of propositions and their combination in virtual syllogisms is another. All the elements of a sound logic are present in Plato’s minor dialogues. They are correctly employed in inductive and deductive reasoning, in the quest for definitions and in the testing of them when found. If Stenzel means that the nature of the concept, of the general idea, of abstractions is not definitively understood in the minor dialogues his postulate proves or demands too much. The ultimate nature of the concept is still debated to-day. But for all practical purposes of common sense any one who consistently endeavours to define abstract and general terms and who applies a sound logic to the testing of the definitions proposed, has a sufficient notion of the concept. And anyone who apprehends the concept may go on to hypostatize it either by an instinctive tendency of human nature and speech, or with conscious metaphysics as Plato did.
• Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 27 ff.
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gressive science ; that Plato, though a great artist, was a primitive thinker whose methods and opinions have only an historical interest to-day ; and that his doctrine of ideas is the endeavour of an immature mind to deal with a problem which modern psychology or the common sense of any dissertationwriting philologian can settle in a paragraph. These assumptions close the door to any real understanding of Plato’s philosophy. The ultimate nature of general ideas, of abstract and conceptual thought in relation both to the human mind and to the universe is as much a matter of debate to-day as it was in the age of the schoolmen. This plain fact of literary history is not affected by the opinion of a certain number of materialists and behaviourists that the matter is quite simple and that there is or ought to be no problem. They may or may not be right. But the discussion continues, as any bibliography of psychology and philosophy will show. The entire literature of the “ meaning of meaning ” and of “ imageless thought is a renewal of the controversy in other terms.
A great many thinkers are not satisfied with the simple evasion of Aristotle that the human mind is “ such ” as to be able to experience this, namely the separation in thought of things inseparable in experience. They cannot find any enlightenment in the modern tautology that a general idea is an image of a particular idea plus a feeling of generality. And they are not convinced that the movements of the body, even if we concede that they run exactly parallel to the movements of the mind, really explain them. And if we turn to the other side of the problem we find that many of the leaders of modern
• • Xll
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physics and mathematics are unable to conceive and refuse to admit that there is nothing in the objective universe corresponding to the ideas, the concepts, the laws, the principles by which they get their results.
The Platonic theory of ideas is a convenient shorthand, symbolic expression of the opinions that I have thus summarized. If we disregard the rhetoric and physical imagery of the myths by which Plato exalts the importance of the doctrine or makes it the expression of the ideal for ethics, politics and aesthetics, all that it affirms is, first, that conceptual thought is a distinct and differentiated prerogative of man not sufficiently accounted for by the structure of his body and the sensations which he shares with the animals ; and second, that there must be something in the universe, something in the nature of things, that corresponds to our concepts and our ideals—to the principles, for example, of ethics and mathematics. These affirmations of Plato are primitive animism only in the sense in which the same could be said of the beliefs of some of the greatest mathematicians and physicists of to-day or of Matthew Arnold when he talks of a power not ourselves that makes for righteousness. This is not reading modern philosophies into Plato. It is merely giving him credit for knowing and intending what he in fact says. The opposite interpretation underrates his intelligence and really does read into his writings modern ideas, the notions, namely, of modern anthropologists as to how savages think. Gomperz* comparison of the doctrine of ideas to Iroquois animism (iii. 323; cf. iii. 1-2), Ogden and Richards’ designation of the ideas as “ name-souls ” {The Meaning xiii
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of Meaning, p. 45), Jowett’s illustration of what he deems hair-splitting refinements in Plato by the “ distinction so plentiful in savage languages,” Cornford’s fancy (From Religion to Philosophy, p. 254) that “ the idea is a group-soul related to its group as a mystery-demon like Dionysus is related to the group of worshippers, his thiasos,” and all similar utterances are uncritical, whatever airs of science or pseudo-science they assume. The relevant illustrations of Plato’s doctrine of ideas are to be sought in the most subtle debates of the schoolmen, or in modern psychological and epistemological literature about the meaning of meaning.0
There were, of course, some other more special considerations that determined Plato’s deliberate and defiant hypostatization of all concepts. It accepted a natural tendency of the human, and not merely of the primitive, mind, and rendered it harmless by applying it consistently to everything. If all concepts are hypostatized, the result for practical logic and for everything except metaphysics and ultimate epistemological psychology is to leave concepts where they were, as indispensable instruments of human thinking. The hypostatization of abstractions operated practically as a short answer to the sophisms of crude nominalists who obstructed ordinary reasoning by raising ultimate objections to the validity of all abstractions or general terms. This motive is distinctly apparent in Plato’s writings and there is a strong presumption that he was conscious of it.
However that may be, Plato did in fact, partly as a matter of imaginative style, partly as a matter of
• See Shorey in Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, pp. 579-583, xiv
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metaphysics, speak of concepts as if they were real objects. He did, as his writings conclusively show, hypostatize all concepts, and all attempts to show that he hypostatized only a few of the sublimer or more dignified concepts are a priori improbable because they deprive the doctrine of all rational meaning and consistency,® and they are also refuted by the incontrovertible evidence of the dialogues themselves. Plato affirms this monstrous paradox, not because he is a naive thinker unacquainted with the elementary psychology of abstraction and generalization,6 but because, as we have said, he regards it as the most convenient expression of his rejection of all materialistic and relativistic philosophies c and of all crude nominalism/ He recognized that the doctrine is a paradox hard to accept but also hard to reject.® But he deliberately affirmed it as the most convenient alternative to inacceptable or unworkable philosophies/ He perhaps, 4as we have already suggested, justified this procedure to himself, and we may certainly justify it for him, by the reflection that the theory is no more of a paradox than that involved in every theology and ultimately in all science and philosophy except the crudest dogmatic materialism. And we may find further confirmation of this opinion in the fact that both the metaphysics and the transcendental physics of the past two decades discover
* Of. Aristot. Met. 1043 b 21 and 991 b 6 ; Ross, i. pp. 192 and 199; and What Plato Said, p. 584.
6 Of. Charmides 158 e, Phaedo 96 b, What Plato Said, p. 533, Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 47-48.
® Of. Cratyl. 440 b-c.
« Of. What Plato Said, p. 574.
• Cf. What Plato Said, p. 586, on Parmen. 135 c.
f Of. What Plato Said, pp. 39, 268, 574.
XV
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more helpful analogies in the Platonic theory of ideas and in Plato’s applications of it to the philosophy ot nature than they do in any other philosophy of the past.
In disregard of these considerations many critics in every age, and notably Natorp and Stewart in ours, have tried to free Plato from the stigma of paradox or naivete by trying to show that this uncompromising realism (in the proper medieval sense of the word) is not to be taken seriously, and that it was only a poetic and emphatic form of conceptualism. This, as we have seen, is at the best a half truth. All Platonic ideas are also concepts, but we cannot infer that they were only concepts.® For many purposes of logic, ethics and politics Plato practically treats them as concepts. Why not ? No reasonable writer obtrudes his ultimate metaphysics into everything. And Plato is always particularly careful to distinguish metaphysical hypotheses and their imaginative embodiments in myth and allegory from the simple truths of a working logic and a practical ethics which are all that he dogmatically affirms.6 But he always affirms the metaphysical idea when challenged. To this extent Natorp and those who agree with him are right. But they pay too high a price for their rightness on this point when they insist on deducing all Plato’s opinions from his ontology, and obtrude the metaphysical idea into passages where the doctrine at the most lends rhetorical and poetical colouring to the practical affirmation of the necessity of concepts and the value of ideals.
a See Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 30, What Plato Said, p. 585, on Parmen. 132 b.
6 Of. Meno 81 d-e and What Plato Said, p. 515, on Meno 86 b.
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An example will perhaps make these distinctions more plain. Plato in the Republic (501) says that his philosophic statesman will contemplate the divine pattern of justice as an artist looks away to his model, and that like the artist he will frequently glance from the copy that he is producing to the model and back again to the copy.® This may reasonably be understood as only a heightened way of saying that the true statesman must be guided by definite conceptions and strive for the realization of clearly apprehended ideals. The fact that Plato, the metaphysician, believed the transcendental reality of the idea to be a necessary assumption of ultimate epistemology adds nothing to the practical meaning of this passage. When in the Phaedrus, however (247 d, 249 b-c), Plato says that every human soul has beheld the idea of justice in pre-natal vision, since otherwise it would not have the power to reduce the confused multiplicity of sensation to the unities of conceptual thought, he is clothing in mythical garb an epistemological argument for the reality of the transcendental idea, and he is not, as in the Republic passage, thinking mainly of the explicit affirmation that the true statesman must have submitted to a higher education in conceptual thinking and have thus framed in his mind ideals to guide his practice. The historian of philosophy who, without calling attention to this distinction, merely cites the two passages together in a footnote, only confuses the uncritical reader.
But again in the Parmenides (135 a-c), the Sophist (246-247), the Cratylus (439 D £ > tf. What Plato Said, pp. 266-267), the Politicus (283-284, What Plato Said, p. 309), the Timaeus (51-52 and What Plato Said, p.
■ Cf. What Plato Said, p. 458, on Euthyphro 6 e.
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613 on 28 a-b), there are passages in which, without mythical dress, and with no specific reference to the practical value of concepts and ideals, Plato postulates the transcendental ideas as an epistemological necessity, and the only escape from materialism and the flux of relativity. No legerdemain of interpretation or speculations about the chronology of the evolution of Plato’s thought can explain away these passages, and the interpreter who realizes that some virtual equivalent of the Platonic idea is still to-day the alternative to thorough-going and unequivocal materialism will not desire to explain them away.
All that is needed in order to understand Plato and to do justice to him as a rational philosopher is to remember again® that, though the doctrine of ideas is always in the background of his mind and would always be reaffirmed on a challenge, he is not always thinking explicitly of it when he is speaking of logic, ethics, or politics, and we need not think of it in order to enjoy his art or apprehend his meaning. The transcendental idea, for example, is not needed in the Republic except for the characterization of the philosophic mind and the higher education of the Platonic rulers? It is not indispensable even there. The concept will serve. The philosopher is he who can think and reason consecutively in abstractions.0
“ See supra, p. xvi.
‘ Cf. Vol. I. pp. xl-xli, and What Plato Said, pp. 226-227. It is also used in an intentionally crude form to confirm the banishment of the poets. The poet does not deal in essential truth, he copies the copy of the reality. Cf. infra, p. Ixii, on 596 a if. and What Plato Said, p. 249. Stenzel’s justification of this {Platon der Erzieher, p. 175) by the consideration that good joiners’ work involves mathematics seems fanciful and is certainly not in Plato’s text.
c Supra, Vol. I. pp. 516 ff.
xviii
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The curriculum of the higher education is designed to develop this faculty in those naturally fitted to receive it.° The thought and the practical conclusions will not be affected if we treat the accompanying symbolic rhetoric as surplusage. Such statements as that the philosopher is concerned with pure being,6 dwells in a world of light,0 is devoted to the most blessed part of reality ,d satisfies and fills the continent part of his soul,6 undoubtedly suggest the metaphysical background of Plato’s thought and the emotional and imaginative connotations of his ideas. But in the context of the Republic they are little more than an expression of the intensity of Plato’s feeling about his political and educational ideas.
It is obvious that the concept or idea is in many eloquent Platonic passages an ideal, a type, a pattern, to which aesthetic, moral and social experience may approximate but which they never perfectly realize, just as mathematical conceptions are ideals never actually met with in the world of sense/ It is possible, though not probable, that in some of the minor dialogues we get glimpses of a stage of Plato’s youthful thought in which, though he already uses, in speaking of the concept or the definition, much of the terminology associated with the doctrine of ideas,
•	Cf. supra, Vol. I. pp. 516-517,520-521, What Plato Said, pp. 233-234.
*	477 a ff., 479 e, 484 b, 486 a, 500 b.
« 517 b, 518 a, 518 c, 520 d.	“ 526 e.
•	Rep. 586 b, Gorg. 493 b.
f Phaedo 74 a. For the threefold aspect of the Platonic ideas in metaphysics, logic and aesthetics see my Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 27, and T. E. Jessup, “ The Metaphysics of Plato,” Journ. of Philos. Studies (1930), pp. 41-42. See supra, Vol. I. pp. 504-505.
xix
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he has not yet consciously and systematically hyposta-tized the concept.0 These and similar qualifications and speculative possibilities do not in the least alter the fact that throughout the main body of his work Plato is ready to affirm the metaphysical theory of the hypostatized idea whenever the issue is raised,1* and there is not an iota of evidence in his own writings that he ever abandoned or altered the doctrine, however much he varied the metaphors and the terms in which he expressed it. It is quite certain that he did not, except in obviously mythical or poetical passages, say more of the ideas than that they exist and that they are in some sense real.c He did not say that they are the thoughts of God.d There is no indication in his writings that he said that they are numbers.®
a See Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 31, What Plato Said, p. 458.
6 Cf. supra, pp. xvi and xviii.
• Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 28 and p. 29, n. 188.
* This Neoplatonic doctrine—based on a misinterpretation of such passages as Rep. 597 b f.—was adopted by many Christian fathers and mediaeval scholars. Cf. Alcinous in Hermann, Plato, vi. p. 163; Baumgartner, Philos, des Alanus de Insulis, p. 54; Zeller ii. I4, p. 664, n. 5 ; Taylor, Mediaeval Mind, ii. pp. 485-486 ; Webb, Studies in the Hist, of Nat. Theol. p. 241 ; Harris, Duns Scotus, ii. p. 195; C. G. Field, The Origin and Development of Plato's Theory of Ideas, pp. 21-22 ; Otto Kluge, Darstellung u. Beur-teilung der Einwendungen des Aristot. gegen die Plat. Ideen-lehre, p. 24.
* It is very difficult to argue with those who attribute this doctrine of ideas and numbers to Plato. Sometimes they seem to affirm it only on the authority of Aristotle, which they admit is in most cases hopelessly confused with his statements about Speusippus and Xenocrates and other members of the Academy. Sometimes they seem to admit that the doctrine is not to be found in Plato’s extant writings. Sometimes they hint rather than say that certain passages of the Phil ebus
XX
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And he never admitted that they are only thoughts in the human mind,° though for practical purposes, as we have said, they may usually be treated as such when no metaphysical issue is involved.
It ought not to be necessary to debate these questions further. The only question open to debate is the extent of Plato’s consciousness of what some critics think the modern meanings that I have read into him. The question of course is not whether he and the Timaeus suggest that Plato’s mind was working in this direction, though they are usually too cautious now to affirm anything positive about Philebus 15-16 d, or Timaeus 53 b. I have more than once shown that there is no difficulty in treating numerical ideas precisely like other ideas in their relation to concretes. The number five is to five apples as redness is to red apples. It is present with them. I have repeatedly collected and interpreted the Platonic passages that probably misled uncritical students of the Academy (cf. What Plato Said, p. 605, and infra on 525 d, 526 a). And the distinction that there is only one idea while there are many numbers of the same kind is quite pointless. There is one idea of redness that is metaphysically or teleologically really present entire in many red things and there is one idea of five or fiveness which is similarly present in many groups of five. There is no more difficulty about the fives that are present as factors in ten, fifteen, twenty, and twenty-five than there is about any other ideas that may mingle with or enter into the definition of another idea. The whole theory is a piece of scholastic hair-splitting to which a sound interpretation of what Plato says lends no support. And there is no space and no need to transcribe here the exhaustive collections of Robin (La Theorie platonicienne des Idees et des Nombres d'apres Aristote') or Ross’s repeated summaries of them in his commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics.
If Plato’s mind was really working towards such conclusions, why is there no hint of them in his huge work of the Laws, or—if we grant them genuine for the sake of the argument—in the Epistles ?
a Cf. Parmen. 132 b-c, and What Plato Said, p. 585, and ibid. p. 594 on Soph. 250 b, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 30.
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could feel all the associations and connotations of the modern words in which we have to express his meaning, but whether his meaning is on the whole substantially that which I have attributed to him.
The obvious conclusion is that we can infer nothing as to the composition or date of the Republic from the fact that the ideas are not mentioned where there is no reason for mentioning them, and that all hypotheses that different stages of the evolution of Plato’s thought are indicated by the various aspects in which the ideas are presented when they are mentioned are uncritical.0 There is no occasion for the metaphysical doctrine of ideas in the first four books. But the general concept, the type, the ideal are referred to in language which could be understood of the ideas. The fact that it does not necessarily have to be so understood is no proof that the doctrine was not present to Plato’s mind at the time.
In the fifth, sixth, and seventh books the theory is explicitly enunciated,6 illustrated by imagery and applied to education. There is even a much disputed but certain anticipation of the later doctrine that while the idea is a unity its relation to things and to other ideas seems to break it up into a plurality.0
The uncompromising statement of the subject in the tenth book is sometimes taken to represent an earlier and more naive form of the doctrine. But the style of the passage is evidently that of a defiant affirmation of the whole length of the paradox, or rather perhaps of an expert explaining the matter to
0 cy. What Plato Said, p. 560, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 35 and n. 238.
6 476 a f. Of. Vol. I. pp. 516-517, 505 a ff., 517 b ff.
* Of. 476 a, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 34.
xxii
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laymen.® The fact that the argument of the third man is distinctly mentioned in the same connexion is in itself evidence that the passage does not represent an earlier and more primitive stage of Plato’s thought. For the third man is mentioned in the Parmenides? But there would not be much profit in further discussion of hypotheses that have no basis in the text of Plato or in the philosophical probabilities of the case.
All that has been said of the ideas in general applies The^idea of to the idea of good. It is the hypostatization of the concept “ good.” Its significance in the Platonic system is that of its importance in human thought.
In ethics it is what modern ethical philosophy calls the sanction. In politics it is the ideal, whatever it may be, of social welfare. In theology and the philosophy of nature it is the teleological principle, the design that implies a designing mind in the universe.
The first of these meanings is predominant in the minor dialogues where all problems and all attempted definitions point to an unknown good so consistently and systematically that Plato must have been aware of the reference.® The second meaning is most prominent in the Republic, but there is explicit reference to the first and to the discussions of the minor dialogues. In any case, ethical and social good are not sharply separable in Plato.
The idea of good is nowhere defined, but its supreme importance and all of its meanings are symbolized in the images of the sun and the cave. Its main mean-
•	Cf. 597 A &s 7’ 86t-ece rocs irepi rotis roiovafie \6yovs Siarpifiovcriv.
•	132 e-133 a. Cf. infra on 597 c.
« See What Plato Said, pp. 71-73, with marginal references there.
xxiii
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ing for the Republic is the ideal of social welfare on which the statesman, as opposed to the opportunist politician, must fix his eye, and which he can apprehend only by a long course of higher education which will enable him to grasp it. Plato rightly feels that no other definition is possible or desirable unless the entire polity of the Republic was to be taken as its definition. The Timaeus is the poetical embodiment of the third meaning, though single phrases of the Republic glance at it.® If there is a beneficent creator, his purpose, his idea of good, is the chief cause of the existence of the world and the best key to the understanding of it.
I am not attributing these three meanings of the good to Plato by an imposed symmetry of my own. It is what Plato himself says and the chief problem of my interpretation is not to understand Plato but to account for the failure to recognize his plain meaning.
In view of my repeated expositions of Plato’s doctrine of the idea of good there would be little point in attempting here once more to set it forth in a smooth, consecutive, literary statement.6 It will be more to my purpose to enumerate in the briefest, baldest, most explicit fashion some of my reasons for feeling that I have been misunderstood, and that the definite issues raised by my arguments have never
a Cf. infra, pp. xxv and 102.
6 See my paper, “ The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic,” University of Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, vol. i. (1895), pp. 188-239“; my article, “ Summum Bonum,” in Hastings' Encycl. of Relig. and Ethics, vol. xii. pp. 44-48 ; my review of Jowett and Campbell’s Republic, The Nation, 61, 1895, pp. 83-84 ; Unity of Plato’s Thought, p. 17 and n. 94 ; What Plato Said, pp. 71-72, 230 ff., 534 on Phaedo 99 a. xxiv
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been met. I have never intended to deny that Plato’s language about the idea of good is in large part the language of poetry and religion, that he intends to suggest by it the ineffable and infinite unknowable beyond our ken, and that his eloquence has been a source of inspiration to many readers who care little for his dialectics and for the critical interpretation of his specific thought. What I have been trying to say is that the mere repetition of Plato’s rhetoric or the attempt to better it in our own paraphrases will not contribute much to the interpretation of the precise meaning of the passages of the Republic in question, assuming that in addition to their inspirational value they are intended to convey some definite meaning and are not merely ejaculations thrown out at an infinite object.
In the first place, then, since all Platonic ideas are hypostatized concepts the hypostatization of the idea of good is presumably irrelevant to its main significance for the ethical and political thought of the Republic. It does, of course, suggest the metaphysical background of Plato’s thought; there are a few sentences in which it involves the goodness which teleologists discover in the structure of the universe and in the designs of its creator, the theme of the Timaeus ; ° and since goodness is the chief attribute of God in religious literature from the New Testament to Whittier’s hymn, there is a certain plausibility in identifying it with God himself. But the text of Plato, and especially the text of the Republic, does not justify any of these extensions of the idea if taken absolutely. The idea of good is undoubtedly the most important of ideas, but it is
• Cf. on 508 b and 509 b ; Zeller ii. 1*, pp. 687-688.
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not true that it is the most comprehensive in the sense that all other ideas are deduced from it,® as in some Platonizing pantheistic philosophies they are deduced from the idea of Being. There is no hint of such deduction in Plato’s writings. It is only teleological ideas in ethics, politics and cosmogony that are referred to the idea of good as the common generalization or idea that includes them all. Even the ideas are not in Plato’s own reasoning deduced from the idea of good. It is merely said that a scientific moralist, a true statesman, will be able so to deduce them, and that the higher education is designed to give him this ability. In Republic 584 b-c, the dialectician is he who is able eKacrrov . . . Xoyov . . . 8i86vai and the idea of good is a special example- of the €kootov. It is not said that the man who does not know the idea of good does not know any other idea, but that he does not know aXXo aya^oy ovSev.
It is not even true that Plato’s philosophic ethics is deduced from the idea of good. He only says that the ethics of the guardians will be so deduced. So far as Plato himself expounds a scientific ethics it rests on the preferability of the intellectual life and the comparative worthlessness of the pleasures of sense? The idea of good in the dialogues is a regulative not a substantive concept.
Whatever its religious suggestions it cannot in any metaphysical or literal sense be identified with the Deity.® The idea of God was taken by Plato a Cf. my review of Paul Hinneberg, Die Kultur der G egenwart, Class. Phil. vi. p. 108.
6 Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 24, and infra, pp. Ivi f.
•	Cf. my Idea of Good, pp. 188-189, Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 94, What Plato Said, p. 231.
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from the religion of the Greek people and purified by criticism. The idea of good came to him on an altogether different line of thought. It is the outcome of those Socratic quests for definitions of ethical virtues and social ends which always break down because the interlocutors are never able to discover the sanction which makes the proposed virtue or end a good and desirable thing.0
When these misapprehensions are cleared away I trust that I shall not any longer be misunderstood if I say that the chief and essential meaning of the idea of good in the Republic is “ precisely ” that conception of an ultimate sanction for ethics and politics which the minor dialogues sought in vain. Plato does not profess to have discovered it in the Republic except so far as it is implied in the entire ethical, social and political ideals of his reformed state. He intentionally and wisely refuses to define it in a formula.6 He merely affirms that it is .something which can be apprehended only by those who have received the training and the discipline of his higher education.
•	For the idea of good and God cf. also V. Brochard, “ Les Mythes dans la philos. de Platon,” L'Annee Philos., 1900, p. 11; Pierre Bovet, Le Dieu de Platon, Paris, 1902, p. 177 ; Raeder, Platos philosophische Entwicklung, pp. 237, 381 f.; Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. I4, p. 718, n. 1, pp. 667, 694, 707 ff.; Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics (Eng. tr.), ii. p. 327 ; Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. pp. 85 and 211; Inge, The Philosophy of Plotinus, ii. p. 126 ; Gustave Schneider, Pie plat, Metaphysik, p. 109; Taylor, Plato, pp. 85-89 ; Adam, The Vitality of Platonism, pp. 22 and 132 ; The Religious Teachers of Greece, pp. 442 f., with my review in Philos. Rev. vol. 18, pp. 62-63; Apelt, Beitrage zur Geschichte der griechischen Philos., Vorrede, p. vi.; H. Tietzel, Die Idee des Guten in Platons Stoat und der Gottesbegriff, Progr. Wetzlar, 1894.
6 Of. infra on 506 e, p. 95, note f.
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The consummation of this education is characterized briefly and soberly as a vision, just as in the Symposium the long ascent of the scale of beauty culminates in a vision which alone makes life worth living.® This language expresses the intensity of Plato’s feeling about the intellectual life and his own ethical and social ideals, but it does not make him a visionary or a mystic in the ordinary sense of the words.
If the interpretation here outlined is in itself a rational sequence of thought and makes sense of what Plato says, it surely creates a presumption which cannot be rebutted by evading issues and charging me with insensibility to Plato’s deeper religious and mystic meanings. It can be refuted only by giving specific answers to specific arguments and testing them by the texts. The interpretation of the images, symbols, allegories (the synonym does not matter) of the sun, the divided line and the cave, provides the chief test, as the too literal acceptance of them is perhaps the main cause of misunderstanding.
The aptness of the sun as a symbol of Plato’s idea of good might be illustrated by many quotations from modern poetry and from the literature of sun-worship? It would be interesting to compare what Plato says of the sun as the primal source of light, heat, life, growth, all things, with the language of modem science. Herbert Spencer, for example, innocently says (First Principles of a New System of Philos., 1865, Amer. ed. p. 454) : “ Until I recently
• Rep. 516 b, 517 b-c, Symp. 210 b ff. Cf. Rep. 500 b-c.
• Cf. infra, pp. 100-101, on 508 A.
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consulted his Outlines of Astronomy on another question I was not aware that so far back as 1833 Sir John Herschel had enunciated the doctrine that ‘ the sun’s rays are the ultimate source of almost every motion which takes place on the surface of the earth.’” Another line of illustration would lead through the Latin poet Manilius and Plotinus to Goethe’s “ War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft.”a This thought might be extended to include modern debates on the nice preadjustment of the eye to its function of vision. Does it, or does it not, imply a creator and a design ? Lastly, Plato’s statement that, as the sun is the source of light, but is not itself light (508 b), so the idea of good is not knowledge or being but the cause of both and something that is beyond and transcends being—this superhuman hyperbole (509 b-c) is the source of all so-called negative theologies and transcendental metaphysics from Philo and Plotinus to the present day.
But our present concern is not with these things but with the direct evidence that the idea of good is essentially for the interpretation of the Republic what modern ethical theory calls the sanction. One sentence I admit seems to identify the idea of good with God. The sun, it is said, is that which the Good created in the visible world to be its symbol and analogue. This would seem to identify the idea of good with the Demiurgos of the Timaeus, who is both the supreme God and a personification of the idea of good or the principle of teleology in nature. But we have already seen that it is uncritical to press Plato’s language about God, a word which he accepts from traditional religion and employs as
* Cf. infra, p. 101, note c, on 508 b.
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freely for edification and the rejection of militant atheism as Matthew Arnold does. Moreover, there are other sentences in this part of the Republic which, if pressed, are irreconcilable with the identification of the idea of good with God. In any case, apart from one or two sentences of vague and disputable meaning, the acceptance of the idea of good as the sanction more nearly lends an intelligible and reasonable meaning to everything that Plato says than does any other interpretation. On this view, then, I repeat, the idea of good is simply the hypostatization of what the idea of good means for common sense in modern usage. It is the good purpose in some mind able to execute its purposes. It is what such a mind conceives to be the supreme end to which all other ends are subordinated and referred.
The divided line and the cave are also images and symbols employed to bring out certain other aspects of the theory of ideas and of the idea of good in particular. The main object common to both is to put the thought “ Alles vergangliche ist nur ein Gleichnis ” into a proportion. The four terms of such a proportion may be secured either by invention or by forcing special meanings on some of the terms. In the case of the cave, the cave itself, the fettered prisoners, the fire and the apparatus by which the shadows of graven images are cast on the wall of the cave are clearly inventions. There is a real analogy between the release of the prisoners with their ascent to the light of day (515 c ff.) and the Socratic elenchus which releases the mind and draws it up from a world of sense to the world of thought (517 b-c). But it is obvious that all the details of the imagery cannot be pressed and that we need not ask too curiously to
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what in Plato’s serious thought every touch that fills out the picture corresponds.
On my interpretation critics have likewise erred by refusing to admit a similar qualification of their too literal acceptance of the image of the divided line. The proportion : ideas are to things as things are to their reflections in mirrors or in water, has only three terms. The fourth term is found in mathematical ideas, which in their use in education and in respect of the method by which the mind deals with them are in some sort intermediate between ideas and things. We thus get our proportion. But in the description of it Plato is careful to distinguish the mathematical ideas only by the method of their treatment in science, not in dialectics, and not as entities of another kind. This raises the presumption that Plato, as usual, knows what he is doing and does not intend to distinguish objectively mathematical ideas as ideas from other ideas. I support thi^ presumption by pointing out that in the later and final interpretation of the line Plato names the objective correlates of the mental processes corresponding to three divisions of the line but omits the fourth on the pretext that it would take too long. (Cf. on 534 a.) He names the mathematical attitude of mind or method but does not name its objects as something distinct from ideas or a distinct kind of ideas. I go on to show that there is no evidence in the Platonic writings for the doctrine that mathematical ideas differ in themselves from other concepts, and that the testimony of Aristotle is too confused to prove anything." These assumptions raise a definite issue which can only be met by equally definite arguments. Instead of that
* Cf. supra, pp. xx-xxi, Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 82 f.
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critics rebuke me for attributing insincerity to Plato, or at the best they ask, How could Aristotle be mistaken ?
Plato himself regards all literature except dialectics as a form of play and much that passes for dialectics as conscious or unconscious j esting. Whenever he himself employs imagery, symbolism and myth or an eristic dialectic he is careful to warn us that it is not to be taken too literally or seriously," and he usually points out just how much of his apparent conclusions it is necessary to accept for the carrying on of the argument. Now the particular synonyms I employ to describe this characteristic trait of Plato’s method and style are obviously irrelevant to my main argument. Yet if in view of the frequency of the idea and word wal^iv in Plato I express the thought that the intermediate place of mathematical ideas in the proportion of the divided line is not to be taken literally and add that the ambiguous coinage ei/cacrta, or conjecture, is a term of disparagement playfully thrown in to secure symmetry of subdivision in the two worlds and to suggest a depth below the lowest depth,6 I am sternly told that “ It is surely a strange reading of the character of Plato as a seeker after truth to maintain that in the very heart of his greatest work and at the very core of the problem of knowledge he should disturb and confuse those who are seeking to understand his doctrine with a little wholly uncalled-for ‘ playfulness,* even though it should be for the sake of ‘ symmetry.’ ” c Now I am quite willing to sub-
•	Cf. infra on 539 c, p. 227, note d.
b Idea of Good, p. 229.
•	H. J. Paton, Plato's Theory of EIKASIA, Aristotelian Society, 1922, p. 69.
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stitute some other expression for “ playfully thrown in.” But my precise expression, I repeat, is not the point. Plato in fact does here, as elsewhere, resort to artificial constructions and inventions in order to express the relation between the ideas and what we call realities by proportion. The cikoj/cs and eiKaaia are in fact introduced here to complete the symmetry of such a proportion and to suggest ironical disparagement of the inferior type of thought. They contribute nothing further to the solution of the “ problem of knowledge.” To recognize this plain fact is not to impugn the character of Plato, and to rebuke my frivolity with solemn eloquence is no answer to my argument. Plato himself never thinks it incompatible with a serious search for truth to mingle jest with earnest and seriousness with irony.
Similarly of the dvxnroOerov (510 b). It obviously suggests to modern interpreters the metaphysical first principle, the Unconditioned, the absolute ground, the noumenon, call it what you will. Plato himself may have been willing to let the word convey such overtones, and those who are not interested in his precise meanings may stop there and cry with Rousseau, “ O Mighty Being ! ” But it is also equally obvious that the avinrofleroy has a definite and less purely emotional meaning in its context. It expresses Plato’s distinction between the man of science, who starts from assumptions that he does not allow to be questioned (510 c-d), and the philosopher or Platonic dialectician, who is able and willing to carry the discussion back, not necessarily always to a metaphysical first principle, but at least to a proposition on which both parties to the argument agree and which therefore is not arbitrarily assumed as an hypothesis
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by the questioner. This meaning could be illustrated by the Crito, in which it is said that all discussion is vain without such a starting-point of agreement.0 It is the essential meaning of the passage in the Phaedo (101 d-e), where iKavdv, the adequate, the sufficient, is for all practical purposes a virtual synonym of the dwiroOcTov, though it does not suggest the possible metaphysical connotations of the word.
Now this distinction between dialectics or philosophy and the sciences is repeatedly borrowed by Aristotle 6 and even retains much of its validity under the changed conditions of modern thought. There will always be these two ways of thinking and these two types of mind. The passage, then, makes good sense so interpreted and lends a rational meaning to the dvvTToOcTov without denying the mystic overtones which are all that seem to interest some interpreters of Plato.
To return to the political and social idea of good. Plato’s conception of ultimate good in this sense must be gathered from his writings as a whole. Neither in the Republic nor elsewhere does he commit himself to a defining formula of social welfare. It is enough for his purpose to emphasize the distinction between the statesman and the politician and describe the education and the way of life that will produce the statesman and develop in him the ideals and the unity of purpose that distinguish him. But it would not be difficult to gather Plato’s general conception of political and social good from the Republic and the Laws and certain passages of the Gorgias and Poli-ticus. The true statesman’s chief aim will be not
• Crito 49 d, infra, p. 175, note c, on 527 e, 6 Cf. infra, p. 111,
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wealth and power and amusements, but the virtue of the citizens.® A sober disciplined life is preferable to the unlimited license and expansiveness of an imperialistic and decadent democracy. The statesman’s chief instruments for realizing his ideals will be the control of education and what to-day is called eugenics.b
Is this plain common sense, then, all that is meant by Plato’s idealistic eloquence and the imagery of the sun, the divided line and the cave ? I never meant to say that it is all, but it is the central core of meaning without which Plato’s transcendentalism is only a rhapsody of words. If nature is more than mechanism, if there is a God, as Plato himself believes and believes indispensable to morality and social order, his purposes, his idea of good, or, metaphysically or mythologically speaking, the idea of good which he contemplates as a pattern,® becomes the first and chief cause of the ordered world, and such understanding of his purposes as is possible for us is a better explanation of things than the material instruments that serve his ends.d This is the type of explanation that the Socrates of the Phaedo desires but cannot discover and that the Timaeus ventures to present only in mythical and poetical form.® It has little place in the Republic, though we may suppose it to be in the background of Plato’s mind and to be suggested by his allegories. The idea of good in
0 Gorg. 513 e, 517 b-c, 504 d-e, Laws 705 d-e, 693 b-c, 770 d, 962 d, 963 a.
6 Polit. 309-310, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 62, n. 481 ; Laws and Rep. passim.
e Cf. What Plato Said, p. 613 on Tim. 28 a-b.
*	Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 329, 346-347.
*	Cf. my Idea of Good, p. 232.
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is to apprec: flood of light
I have nev
this sense, like the heat and light of the sun, is both the cause of the things we think “ real ” and the condition of our apprehension and understanding of them. It is not the substance of things; it is not their “ being,” but something apart from and transcending “ being ” in the ordinary sense of the word (509 b). But the allegory and the transcendental language apply equally well to the ethical and political ideas which are the chief theme of the Republic, and it is not necessary to look further. The cause of any political or social institution is the purpose or idea of good in some controlling mind, and, as Coleridge said and Mill repeated after him, the best way to understand any human institution or contrivance ate that purpose. That will throw a on everything.®
sr meant to deny the mystic and meta-
physical suggestions of Plato’s language. I have merely tried to bring out the residuum of practical and intelligible meaning for the political and ethical philosophy of the. Republic. It is a meaning that is still true to-day, and it is the only interpretation that makes intelligible sense of what Plato says. That surely creates a presumption which can be met only by definite arguments.
Whatever the more remote suggestions of the idea of good for general or ethical philosophy, this its simple practical meaning for the Republic is clearly indicated by Plato himself. It symbolizes the distinction between the ideal statesman and the politician of decadent Athens and marks the purpose and goal of all the studies of the Platonic higher education. The guardians have already received in a purified
• Cf. my Idea of Good, p. 227,
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form the normal Greek education in gymnastics and “ music,” described in the Protagoras, 325 c ff., and virtually repeated in the education prescribed for the entire citizenship in the Laws. The product of this Platonic elementary and secondary education would be a band of healthy, wholesome, sunburnt boys and girls, who, in Ruskin’s phrase, “ have had all the nonsense boxed and raced and spun out of them.” They would have dipped into fewer books than our graduates, but they would know a few of the world’s greatest books by heart, they would have no theory of art or sentimentality about it, but their taste would have been refined, almost to infallibility, by hearing only the best music and seeing only the best statues. They would have heard of fewer things but would know what they did know perfectly. They would have never studied a text-book of civics, ethics, or “ sociology,” but the essential principles of obedience, patriotism, modesty, order, temperance, good manners, would have been so instilled into them that the possibility of violating them would hardly occur to their minds. They would not only be strong and healthy, but through gymnastics, choral singing and dancing, and military drill, would have acquired the mastery of their bodies and a dignified and graceful bearing.
But already in the age of the sophists Athens had become too sophisticated for her ambitious youth to remain content with this simple old Greek education however reformed and idealized. There was a demand for a higher university education, which was met first by the sophists, and then in the next generation by Plato himself and his great rival, the orator Isocrates, who conducted academies side by
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side in Athens for forty years. The content of this higher education is given in every age by the knowledge of that age. What else can it be ? These Greek teachers did not offer “ electives ” in the chemistry of the carbon compounds, or the origin of Shintoism in Japan, or the evolution of the English novel from Tom Jones to Ulysses, for the simple reason that these interesting branches of study had not yet been developed. The sophists taught a practical theory of politics and business and the new art of rhetoric, promising to make their pupils effective speakers and shrewd men of affairs." The publicist Isocrates taught what he knew, the application of this sophistic doctrine to the composition of more serious political and ethical essays. Plato taught what we should call ethics, sociology and philosophy, but what he called dialectics—the closely reasoned argumentative discussion of problems of ethics, politics, social life, philosophy and religion.
But with wider experience Plato came to feel that the “ Socratic method ” of plunging mere lads directly into these difficult questions was unwise. It was doubtless stimulating ; but it unsettled their moral faith, confused their minds, and converted them into pert and precocious disputants.6 Dialectics demanded a preparatory training in some simpler methods of close, consecutive, abstract thinking. This preparation Plato found in the new sciences of arithmetic and geometry and in the sciences which he was among the first to constitute or predict—the sciences of mathematical astronomy,
• Cf. Protag. 318-319, Gorg. 452 e, 456 457.
b Cf. infra, p. 220, note a, on 537 n ff.
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physics, and acoustics.0 By these studies the youthful mind could be gradually lifted out of the region of loose pictorial thinking, habituated to the thin pure air of abstractions, taught the essential nature of definitions, axioms, principles, and rules of logic, and made capable of following with continuous attention long trains of reasoning. We value mathematics and the exact sciences largely for their practical applications.6 In the Republic Plato prized them as the indispensable preparation for equally severe abstract thinking about the more complex and difficult problems of life, morals and society.® In his Republic he combines this idea drawn from the practice of his own school with his fundamental political and social ideal, the government of mankind by the really wise, and not by the politicians who happen to get the votes. We need not stop to ask whether a Utopia designed for a small Greek city is applicable to a democracy of 120 millions inhabiting a territory of three million square miles. We are concerned with the ideal and its embodiment in a theory of education.
The Platonic rulers are chosen by a process of progressive selection through ever higher educational tests applied to young men and women who have stood most successfully the tests of the lower education.*1 Through arithmetic, geometry, and astro
• Cf. notes on Book vii. 521 ff., esp. on 521 c, 523 a, 527 a. 6 Cf. on 525 c.
e Herbert Spencer speaks of “ Social science . . . the science standing above all others in subtlety and complexity; the science which the highest intelligence alone can master...” —the science now taught to undergraduates who have not received the Platonic preparation.
d Cf. 537 A, B, D.
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nomy, mechanics and acoustics, so far as these admit of mathematical treatment, they are led up to the final test in ethics and sociology, which is not speechmaking or slumming, or the running of university settlements, but the power of close, exact, consecutive reasoning about complex moral phenomena. It must not be forgotten, however, that this theoretical discipline is supplemented by many years of practical experience in minor offices of administration.®
The consummation of it all is described poetically as the “ vision of the idea of good ” (540 a)—which, however, as we have seen, turns out to mean for all practical purposes the apprehension of some rational unified conception of the social aim and human wellbeing, and the consistent relating of all particular beliefs and measures to that ideal—a thing which can be achieved only by the most highly disciplined intelligence. For in Plato’s time as in ours the opinions of the average man are not so unified and connected, but jostle one another in hopeless confusion in his brain. Plato’s conception of the higher education, then, may be summed up in a sentence : “ Until a man is able to abstract and define rationally his idea of good, and unless he can run the gauntlet of all objections and is ready to meet them, not by appeals to opinion but to absolute truth, never faltering at any stage of the argument—unless he can do all this he knows neither the idea of good nor any other good. He apprehends only a shadow of opinion, not true and real knowledge.” b
Starting from the sound psychological principle that the old-fashioned rote recitation of a text-book
a Cf. 539 e-540 a.
6 See Rep. 534 b-c and notes.
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is an abomination, that verbal knowledge is no knowledge, that the concrete must precede the abstract, that we must visualize before we theorize, and apprehend objects before we analyse relations, we have in practice abandoned altogether the attempt to teach young people hard consecutive abstract thinking. We scorn to drill them in the old-fashioned studies that developed this power, such as grammatical analysis, “ parsing,” puzzling problems in arithmetic, algebra, or mechanics, elementary logic,—mental science, as it was called,—and the exact, if incomplete, methods of the orthodox political economy ; and instead of this we encourage them to have and express opinions about large and vague questions of literary criticism, aesthetics, ethics and social reform. A true apprehension of Plato’s ideal of education would not swing the pendulum back again to the other extreme, but it would help us to realize that no multiplication of entertaining knowledge, and‘no refinements of the new psychology, can alter the fact that all instruction is wasted on a flabby mind, and that true education, while it will not neglect entertainment, useful knowledge, and the training of the eye and hand, will always consist largely in the development of firm, hard, intellectual muscle. The studies best adapted to this end will always retain a value independent of practical utility or superficial attractiveness ; for to change the figure and adapt Plato’s own language : By such studies the eye of the mind, more precious than a thousand bodily eyes, is purged and quickened and made more keen for whatever truth higher education or life or business may present to it (527 d-e).
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The Four Polities.
Plato’s own account of the curriculum of his higher education ought to be a sufficient answer to the charge that in the training of his guardians he manifests an anti-scientific spirit. It is only by wresting phrases from their context and refusing to make allowances for the quality of Plato’s rhetoric that the imputation of hostility to modern experimental science can be fastened upon him.a As I have shown elsewhere 6 and point out again in the notes, Plato is (1) using scientific studies to develop the faculty of abstract reasoning; (2) incidentally predicting the mathematical astronomy and physics of the future.® Both purposes tempt him to hammer his main point with Emersonian emphasis and to surprise attention with Ruskinian boutades in order to mark more clearly the distinction between himself and contemporary empiricists. Hence his satire of the substitution of experiment for mathematics in acoustics (531 a-b), and the intentional epigrammatic extravagance of his “ leave the stars alone ” (530 b). It is. uncritical to quote these sentences apart from their entire context and treat them as if they were a deliberate and systematic attack on modern experimental science.
The description of the four degenerate types of state in the eighth book relieves the strain of dialectics and the tedium of continuous argument by one of the most brilliant pieces of writing in Plato. Macaulay says it is “ . . . beyond all criticism. I
a Cf. on 529 a, 530 b.
•	“ Platonism and the History of Science,” Am. Philos, Soc. Proc. Ixvi. pp. 171 f., What Plato Said, pp. 235-336
•	Cf. on 530 b.
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remember nothing in Greek philosophy superior to this in profundity, ingenuity and eloquence.” It serves further to lead up to the embodiment in the tyrant of the analogical argument that the unhappiness of the worst man matches the misery of the worst state. The objections to the book or to its place in the economy of the Republic raised by Aristotle and others are mostly captious irrelevances.®
The transition from the ideal state is resumed at the point where it was interrupted at the beginning of the fifth book,6 and it is pretended that Books V., VI. and VII. are a digression, though they are obviously an indispensable part of the Republic.6 Matter-of-fact critics have argued that an ideal or perfect state would contain within itself no seeds of destruction and could not decay. But as Plato himself said, the philosophic state is a pattern or ideal which retains its value even if imperfectly realized.** It is a fundamental Platonic principle that only the divine is eternal aiid unchangeable/ All created and material things are subject to change. The universe itself is only as good as the Demiurgos was able to make it, and the created gods are preserved from destruction only by his sustaining will/
The riddle of the “ nuptial ” number that deter-
• Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1316 a 1 f. & 62 ry HoXirelg, \2yerai p2v irepl t&v pLerafioXwv viro tov "ZwKparovs, ov pivrot Xtyerac KaXws, which is rather cool after all his borrowings from Rep. viii. in the preceding pages. And in 1286 b 15 ff. he seems to accept the development of Rep. viii. See also Frutiger, Mythes de Platon, p. 42.
6 Cf. Vol. I. on 449 a-b.
•	Cf. Vol. I. p. xvi, What Plato Said, p. 225.
*	Cf. on 499 d and What Plato Said, p. 564.
•	Cf. Symp. 207-208, Rep. vii. on the heavens, 530 b.
f Cf. Tim. 37 d, 41 c-n, What Plato Said, p. 335.
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mines the beginning of the decline has never been solved to the satisfaction of a majority of competent critics. The solution would contribute something to our knowledge of early Greek mathematical terminology but nothing to our understanding of Plato’s thought. Emerson’s definitive word about it is, “ He (Plato) sometimes throws a little mathematical dust into our eyes.” The “ meaning ” of the number is simply Burke’s statement (iv. p. 312) in Regicide Peace, p. 2, “I doubt whether the history of mankind is yet complete enough, if ever it can be so, to furnish grounds for a sure theory on the internal causes which necessarily affect the fortune of a state.”" But though the ultimate causes of de-
0 For Aristotle’s opinion cf. Pol. 1316 a 5 ff. For discussions of the number cf. Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. I4, pp. 857-860; Jowett’s translation of the Republic (1888), pp. cxxx ff.; Adam, Republic, vol. ii. pp. 264-312 ; Ueberweg-Praechter, Philos, des Altertums (1926), 94* ff.; Paul Tannery, “ Le Nombre Nuptial dans Platon,” Rev. Philos, i., 1876, pp. 170-188 ; Georg Albert, Die platonische Zahl, Wien, 1896, and “ Der Sinn der plat. Zahl,” Philologus, vol. 66 (1907), pp. 153-156 ; J. Dupuis, “ Le Nombre G6ometrique de Platon,” Annuaire de VAssoc, des Et. grecques, vol. 18, pp. 218-255 ; Frutiger, Mythes de Platon, pp. 47-48. Cf. also Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. p. 336, C. Ritter, Platons Stellung zu den Aufgaben der Naturwissenschaft, pp. 91-94; Friedlander, Platon, i. p. 108; G. Kafka in Philologus 73, pp. 109-121 ; D. B. Monro in Class. Rev. vi. (1892) pp. 152-156 ; and Adam, ibid. pp. 240-244, and xvi. pp. 17-23 ; Fr. Hultsch in Phil. Woch. xii. (1892) pp. 1256-1258. Cf. further Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, p. 25 “ It is to be observed that Plato’s ‘ perfect year ’ is also 36,000 solar years (Adam’s Republic, vol. ii. p. 302), and that it is probably connected with the precession of the equinoxes ” ; Carl Vering, Platons Stoat, p. 167 “ Den Biologen wird die Zahlenmystik Platons an die Mendelschen Vererbungs-tabellen erinnern, durch welche die geniale Ahnung Platons, dass es zahlenmassig darstellbare Vererbungsgesetze geben xliv
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generation escape our ken, Plato mentions a practical point that is of considerable significance to-day. Revolutions are due to the divisions and discords of the dominant and educated classes.0 The allegory of the four metals is kept up. The decline begins when the rulers no longer breed true and the gold is mixed with base alloy.6
The limitation of the degenerate types of state to four is conscious and artistic. It should not be used to prove Plato’s impatience of facts. There are endless minor varieties of social and political structure among the barbarians (544 c-d). Plato leaves it to Aristotle and the political and social science departments of the American universities to collect them.® The sequence, timocracy, oligarchy, democracy and tyranny does not always reproduce the actual history of cities of Greece, but it anticipates many of the vicissitudes of modern history more suggestively than Aristotle’s laborious collection of instances.d Plato occasionally forgets himself or lets himself go in contemporary satire or allusion that points to Athens
miisse, nach mehr als 2000 Jahren ihre wissenschaftliche Rechtfertigung gefunden hat.” Cf. Baudrillart, J. Bodin et son temps, p. 360 “ . . . A tout cela Bodin ajoute des calculs cabalistiques sur la duree des empires, sur le nombre nuptial...”
“ Rep. 545 d, Laws 683 e, 682 d-e, Class. Phil. xvii. pp. 154-155. Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1305 a 39.
6 547 b. Cf. 415 a-b.
« Aristotle says that there are not only more kinds of government than these, but there are many sub-species of each. Cf. Aristot. Pol. vi., 1288 ff., 1279 b, 1229 a 8, 1289 a 8, Newman, vol. i. pp. 494 ff., and also Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 62-63.
d The case of the French Revolution and the rise of Napoleon is one of the most outstanding examples.
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rather than to any one of his four or five types.® But the consistency of his hypothesis is sufficiently maintained to satisfy any reasonable reader. The individual types corresponding to the four political patterns are the earliest and among the best systematic character-sketches in extant European literature and may be counted among the sources of the Characters of Theophrastus and their successors.6
he Ethical Book IX. sums up and concludes the main ethical rgwmen argument of the Republic. This is not the place for a systematic exposition of the Platonic ethics. Ethical philosophy as distinguished from exhortation and the code can always be stated in the form of a discussion of the validity of the moral law and the motives for obedience to it, in other words, the quest for the sanction.0 But this mode of statement is especially suited to ages of so-called enlightenment and transition when the very existence of a moral law or its binding force is challenged, whether seriously or as an intellectual game.
Such in Plato’s opinion was the age in which he lived. The main drift of the speculations of the pre-Socratic philosophers had been in the direction of materialism if not exactly atheism.** The populariza-
a Cf., e.g., 549 c and 553 a with Adam’s notes, 551 b, 556 e, 562 n, 563 c, 565 b.
6 Cf. also Matthew Arnold’s description of the Barbarians and the Philistines in Culture and Anarchy.
e Cf. Mill, Diss, and Disc. iii. p. 300 “ The question concerning the summum bonum or what is the same thing, concerning the foundation of morality,” etc.
4 This has recently been denied. But the essential truth of the generalization is not appreciably affected by a few fragments whose religious, ethical and spiritual purpose is doubtful.
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tion of these ideas by the so-called sophists and their application to education, morals, politics and criticism of life had further tended to do away with all traditional moral and religious checks upon instinct and individualism. And the embittered class conflicts and the long demoralization of the thirty years’ war had completed the work of moral and spiritual disintegration.0 The Greeks had lost their old standards and had acquired no new, more philosophic, principles to take their place.6 Plato’s ears were dinned, he said, by the negations of materialists, atheists, relativists, and immoralists.® How to answer them was the chief problem of his ethical philosophy. To satirize these immoralists or to depict their defeat in argument was one of the main motives of his dramatic art.d
The evidence in support of Plato’s interpretation of contemporary Greek life and thought has been repeatedly collected from Aristophanes, Euripides, and Thucydides, the fragments of the sophists and the pre-Socratics and Plato’s own writings/ This conservative view of the Greek “ enlightenment ” has in turn often been challenged by modern historians of liberal or radical tendencies, a Grote, a
a See T. R. Glover, Democracy in the Ancient World, pp. 75-77 ; supra, Vol. I. p. xxxvi; What Plato Said, pp. 6, 141-142.
6 Cf. Rep. 538 c-e.
6 Cf. Rep. 358 c, Protag. 333 c, Euthydem. 279 b, Phileb. 66 e, Gorg. 470 d, Laws 662 c, 885 d, Soph. 265 c, Phaedo 92 d.
d Cf. Gorg. 527 a-b, Rep. i., Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 25.
4 Cf. What Plato Said, p. 503, on Gorq. 461 c, for references, and ibid. pp. 137, 145, 215 ff., 392-393, also W. Jaeger, “ Die griechische Staatsethik im Zeitalter des Platon,” Die Antike, Bd. x. Heft 1, esp. p. 8.
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Mill, a Gomperz, and their followers.® The interpreter of the Republic need only note the sincerity and intensity of Plato’s conviction and its effect upon the form of his presentation of ethics.
A complete study of the Platonic ethics would incorporate many other ideas drawn from the Protagoras, the Philebus, the Laws, the minor Socratic dialogues, and perhaps from the Phaedrus and Symposium? But the two chief ethical dialogues, the Gorgias and the Republic, are cast in the form of an answer to dogmatic and unabashed ethical nihilism. What is to be said to an uncompromising immoralist ? Is it possible to convince him, or failing that, to refute or seem to refute him to the edification of the bystander ? c The serious aim of both Gorgias and Republic is to convince and refute, but there are parts of the Gorgias and of the first book of the Republic in which the chief dramatic purpose is the exhibition of Socrates’ superiority in argument to the sceptic.
Many commentators ancient and modern object that Plato has not proved his case. They are not necessarily such immoralists as Plato had in mind. Such moralists as Grote, Mill and Leslie Stephen say that all men of goodwill would like to believe in the identity of virtue and happiness, but that the facts of experience are against it.d It is at best a general
• Cf., e.g., Greek Thinkers, vol. i. ch. iv., esp. pp. 403-111.
6 See International Journal of Ethics, Jan. 1929, pp. 232-233; What Plato Said, pp. 317, and 364; Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 9-27.
* Cf. What Plato Said, p. 141.
4 Cf, e.g., Science of Ethics, pp. 397-398, 434, and the whole problem of the book of Job. Cf. also Sidgwick. Method of Ethics, pp. 172-173.
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tendency or probability, not an invariable rule. Dryden is not sure that the law can always be verified on individuals, but is half humorously certain that it infallibly applies to nations, because in their case Providence is too deeply engaged.
The problem is too large to be incidentally solved by a commentator on the Republic. It is, as Plato himself would admit, partly a question of faith,0 and partly of the kind of evidence that is admitted as relevant. “ Do you ask for sanctions ? ” exclaims John Morley. “ One whose conscience has been strengthened from youth in this faith can know no greater bitterness than the stain cast by a wrong act . . . and the discords that have become the ruling harmony of his days.” b That is the kind of evidence to which Plato appeals when he argues that his
0 Cf. Gorg. 526 d, Laws 728, 904 d-e, Crito 54 b-c ; and Arnold, God and the Bible, chap. iii. p. 136 : “ These truths’ . . . are the matter of an immense experience which is still going forward. . . . But if any man is so entirely without affinity for them . . . for him Literature and Dogma was not written.”
6 Cf. also Morley, Rousseau, ii. 280, Voltaire, p. 293; Faguet, Pour qu'on lise Platon, pp. 99-101, 138 ; Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iv. 257-258, 293-294; Huxley, Science and Hebrew Tradition, p. 339, and the entire controversy arising out of his Evolution and Ethics ; Arcesilas apud Brochard, Les Sceptiques grecs, p. 171. Cf. George Eliot’s novels passim, and Mill’s “ Those whose conscientious feelings are so weak as to allow of their asking this question,” which is practically equivalent to Shaftesbury’s “ If any gentleman asks why he should not wear a dirty shirt I reply that he must be a very dirty gentleman to ask the question.” Cf. also Cicero, De officiis, iii. 29 ; Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, passim, e.g. 426 ff., and the arguments of Hazlitt, Macaulay and others against the Utilitarians. Such passages are a conclusive answer to the objection that Plato has not proved his case.
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guardians will find more happiness in duty fulfilled than they would by grasping at what are commonly thought the good things of life.® It is an argument that will not appeal to men of stunted moral sensibilities. The issue is/as Plato says, whether they are the best judges? Tne question has always been debated and always will be debatable, and there is little to add to the considerations on either side which Cicero develops in his perpetual reargument of the Stoic paradox, that virtue alone suffices for a happy life, and that the sage will be happy on the rack. Matthew Arnold, Emerson and George Eliot are as fixed in the faith as Plato. Experience, says Arnold, is perpetually sending the denier who says in his heart, There is no God, back to school to learn his lesson better.® The writers most in vogue to-day would agree with Mill and Leslie Stephen, if not with Thrasymachus and Callicles? It is not necessary to determine this controversy in order to justify the Republic. To condemn' the Republic because it is not a demonstration that leaves no room for doubt is to affirm that the question is not worth discussing, or that Plato’s treatment of it falls short of what could reasonably be expected. If it is not a proof, has any one come nearer to a demonstration ? *
•	Rep. 419-420. Cf. Vol. I. pp. 314-315.
*	Cf. Rep. 580 d if., Laws 658-659.
•	God and the Bible, p. xxxv.
4 Brochard, La Morale de Platon, says : “Aucun moraliste moderne n’entreprendrait de defendre la doctrine de Platon, qui apparait comme une gageure.” Cf. Westermarck, Origin and Development of Moral Ideas, i. pp. 17,18,321, and. passim.
* Cf. Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, p. 354: “ Evolution implies that there must be at least an approximate coincidence, ana there is no apparent a priori reason why the coincidence should not be indefinitely close.’’
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As to the desirability of the attempt, Plato thought that it is not safe to expose young minds to the unanswered propaganda of philosophies of immoralism and relativity. And recent experience of an amoral and irreligious education of the masses has not yet proved him wrong.® He believed in his own arguments and in the doctrine which he taught. But apart from that he also believed that civilized society would disintegrate if morality were not effectively preached? The charge hinted by Aristotle (Eth. x., 1172 a 34-35) and often repeated that this implies the “ economy of truth ” c and the inner or double doctrine is sufficiently refuted by the depth and intensity of Plato’s own “ adamantine ” moral faith? But however that may be, the question which he asks in his Lans still brings heart-searchings to the parent who has inherited a conscience from a generation that had not been swept from its moorings : What is a father to tell his son ? e But I cannot give more space to these eternal controversies and must turn to the direct summing-up of Plato’s argument in the ninth book.
Plato sums up the conclusions of the Republic in three formal arguments. The first is the broad
•	See my article in the June, 1934, number of the Atlantic Monthly, pp. 722-723.
•	Cf. Laws 890 d, 907 c, 718 d.
•	Laws 663 c-d (What Plato Said, p. 364) may imply “ economy ” in theology, but not in ethical religion. Cf. also What Plato Said, p. 626, and Isoc. Antid. 283 Kal raura Kal Tats dXyffelais oUtws ?xei K£d trupufepei rbv rpiirov tovtov Xiyeadai irepl airwv. Cf. Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, pp. 183-184: “ Gregory of Nazianzus speaks of a necessary and salutary OLKOvop.T]0T)vai ryv d\'pOelav.',
*	Cf. Rep. 618 e, Laws 662 b.
•	Cf. Laws 662 d-663 a, What Plato Said, p. 364.
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analogy between the individual and the state, which runs through the entire work.0 Plato feels that here he is not only clinching the subject, but finally grappling with the problem debated in the Gorgias and to which he returns in the Laws. He is gathering up all his forces for a defiant reply to the im-moralist and ethical nihilist. The result is an elaboration, an intensity, an insistency, a repetition that are offensive to readers who feel distaste for anything that savours of moral didacticism.
The argumentative force of such an analogy is the cumulative impression of the detail that makes it plausible. Plato points the application of this argument by a psychological portrait of the typical tyrannical man, developed out of the democratic man as the democrat was developed from the oligarch. The literary symmetry strains the logic a little, for while the democratic man is the typical citizen of a democracy, the typical citizen of a tyranny is not the tyrant himself, but any one df those whom he oppresses. But it does not matter. To heighten his effect Plato describes first the soul of the man destined to become a Greek tyrant, and then the intensification of all its defects and miseries by the actual possession and exercise of usurped power.
Latent in all men are lawless instincts and appetites which reason and disciplined emotion hold in check, but which are sometimes revealed in dreams (571 b f.). In the tyrannical soul these lower propensities are unleashed. The censor, to borrow the language of a fashionable modern psychology, is dethroned, all control is abolished and the soul is at the mercy of the instincts of the night. Plato depicts the rake’s
a Cf. Vol. I. p. xxxv.
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progress of what again in modern terminology we may call the typical gangster and boss in a lawless democracy. He is the son of a democratic father, but, unlike his father, does not settle down into a tolerable compromise between the caprices of unregulated desire and the principles of tradition (572 d). In him desire grown great, a monstrous Eros, a ruling passion with its attendant train of appetites, usurps the throne and seizes the empty citadel of the mind, vacant of the only true guardians, the precepts of culture and right reason (573 a). He wastes his portion of the family inheritance, encroaches on the portion of his brothers, and if further advances are refused him does not shrink from the last outrage that Greek conservatism attributed to the “ younger generation ”—and “ strikes his father.” ° He becomes the chosen leader of a gang of like-minded roisterers from whom he is distinguished only by a more enterprising spirit and the greater strength of the principle of desire in ‘his soul; and the gang, if few, terrorize the. city with crime (575 a-b), if many, strike the father- and mother-land, overthrow the constitution and establish a tyranny (575 d).
A modern moralist might improve the text that the gangster lives in an atmosphere of greed, suspicion and fear, and is destined finally to be shot by an ambitious rival. Plato, speaking in terms of Greek experience, makes the “ tyrannical man ” fulfil his nature and perfect his type by becoming an actual tyrant of a Greek city. And he then describes, perhaps in reminiscence of his own observations at the court of Dionysius at Syracuse, and in
• 574 c. Cf. Aristoph. Clouds 1321 ff., 1421 ff.
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prophetic anticipation of Caligula and Louis Napoleon, the hell of suspicion, fear and insatiate and unsatisfied desires in which such a tyrant lives.® As the city which he misrules is, for all the splendour of the court and the courtiers, as a whole the most miserable of states, so is he, to the eye that can penetrate the dazzling disguise of pomp and power, “ the farced title running ’fore the king,” the most miserable of men (577-579).
It is obvious that Plato forces the note a little in the interest of his thesis. In actual history the tyrant need not be the sensualist of Plato’s description. He may be only a cold-blooded, hard-headed Machiavellian,—in Plato’s language a lover of honour and victory, not a lover of the pleasures that money purchases. But these cavils of a meticulous logic are beside the mark. The real argument, as we have said, is the psychological analysis and the facts of Greek experience that lend plausibility to the analogy. It prepares us to receive the more strictly philosophic and scientific arguments that are to follow.
The gist of the second argument is that the intellectual, the philosopher, has necessarily experienced all three kinds of pleasure in his life, while the representatives of the two other types have no experience of the pleasures of pure intelligence (581-582). To this is added the consideration that the organ or instrument of all such judgements, reason and rational
B Cf. Tacitus, Ann. vi. 6 “neque frustra praestantissimus sapientiae firmare solitus est, si recludantur tyrannorum mentes, posse aspici laniatus et ictus, quando ut corpora verberibus, ita saevitia, libidine, malis consultis animus dilaceretur.” liv
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speech, is the special possession of the philosopher (582 a). This argument is never mentioned again by Plato and is by many critics, including Leslie Stephen,® rejected as a fallacy. But John Stuart Mill accepts and makes use of it.
The issue thus raised is really the old question of a distinction of quality and value in pleasure. No one can judge or prescribe another’s pleasure, it is argued ; pleasure qua pleasure admits no differences? But is there any such thing as pleasure qua pleasure ? Are there not always inseparable accompaniments and consequences ? And though the hog may be sole judge of his own pleasures, is it on the whole as desirable or as pleasurable to be a hog as a man ? c There is room for interminable argument, for the entire problem of relativity is involved. If all judgements are relative, Plato elsewhere argues, we are committed to chaos. The dog-faced baboon, and not man or God, is the measure of all things? The very existence of the arts and the sciences presupposes that things are measured against standards and not merely against one another.® Thus, though the argument is not repeated by Plato in this form, it suggests and implies most of the fundamental questions of his ethical philosophy.
« He calls it “ a familiar short cut to the desired conclusion ” (Science of Ethics, p. 399). Cf. also Sidgwick, Method of Ethics, p. 148.
6 Cf. Gorg. 494 e (What Plato Said, p. 508) and 499 b. See too Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, p. 400.
6 Cf. Phileb. 67 b, What Plato Said, p. 611. There is no space to repeat or quote here the arguments against the utilitarian point of view set forth by Macaulay and others. Cf, also Sidgwick, Method of Ethics, pp. 93-94, 121.
4 Cf. Theaet. 161 c, Laws 716 c.
• Cf. Politicos 284 b-c, 285 a-b.
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The third argument, drawn from the negativity of the pleasure of sense, is the basis of the Platonic ethics, so far as it is an arguable doctrine. It is necessary to dwell upon this point, for it is commonly said that Plato’s ethical philosophy is deduced from the idea of good.0 That is true only from one quite special point of view. The idea of good, as we have seen, is a postulate of the logic of ethics and of the higher education of the philosopher. It is a blank cheque that supports the credit of the system but which is not filled in. No virtue and no particular “ good ” is adequately defined until it is explicitly related to an idea of good (505 a, 506 a). It may be defined provisionally and sufficiently for a given purpose in terms of psychology or tradition or with a tacit reference to an implied conception of good (504 a-b). But nowhere in Plato’s writings are definite controversial arguments or substantive principles of ethical philosophy or rules of practice deduced from the idea of'good. It is merely said that an ethical philosophy is not complete until we have decided what is our sanction.
But such principles are deduced from the negativity of the “lower ’’ pleasures throughout Plato’s writings? This supplies the missing link in the argument of the Protagoras that virtue and happiness depend on the correct estimate of pleasures and pains.c The doctrine is implied in the Phaedo (83-84). It is distinctly suggested in the Gorgias (493 ff.). It crowns the
° Cf. W. H. Fairbrother, “ The Relation of Ethics to Metaphysics,” Mind, xiii., 1904, p. 43; Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, 1886, p. xxvi. Cf. supra, p. xxvi.
b Cf. supra, p. xxvi.
e Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 130-131,
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argument of the Republic (583 b ff.). It is elaborated in the Philebus in order to reach a final settlement of the controversy dramatized in the Gorgias. It is tacitly employed in the endeavour of the Lans (660 e-663 e) to attach a practicable edifying conclusion to the utilitarian arguments of the Protagoras. The statement of the doctrine in the Republic, though briefer than that of the Philebus, touches on all the essential points, as the notes will show. It cannot be proved to be either a resume or an imperfect anticipation of the developed theory. It cannot be used to date the ninth book of the Republic relatively to the Philebus.a
I am not here speaking of the absolute truth of v the doctrine, but only of its demonstrable relation to Plato’s ethical philosophy. As I have elsewhere said,6 Plato teaches that sensuous pleasures are in their nature impure and illusory. They are preconditioned by, and mixed with, desire, want, pain. “ Surgit amari aliquid ” is ever true of them. They are the relief of an uneasiness, the scratching of an itch, the filling of a vacuum.0 To treat them as real, or to make them one’s aim (except so far as our human estate requires), is to seek happiness in a pro-
0 Though the Philebus is in fact later than the Republic, as Mill said long before style statistics were thought of.
Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 24.
6 Already in the Gorgias, 493 e, 494 c and the Phaedrus 258 E 2>v TrpoXvTrr/Ofjvac 8ei /j.y8£	etc. ; Rep. 584
a-b. It has even been argued that the Phaedrus passage takes for granted the fuller discussion of the Philebus (W. H. Thompson, Phaedrus, ad loc.), and why not? Anything may be argued if the dialogues are supposed to grow out of one another and not out of Plato’s mind,
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cess rather than a state,® in becoming rather than in being. It is to bind oneself to the wheel of Ixion and pour water into the bottomless jar of the Danaids? Far happier, far more pleasurable, is the life that consistently aims at few and calm pleasures, to which the sensualist would hardly give the name, a life which he would regard as torpor or death.®
Both the physiology and the psychology of this doctrine have been impugned. It has been argued that, up to the point of fatigue, the action of healthy nerves involves no pain, and must yield a surplus of positive sensuous pleasure. It is urged that the present uneasiness of appetite is normally more than counterbalanced by the anticipation of immediate satisfaction. Such arguments will carry no weight With those who accept Plato’s main contention, that the satisfactions of sense and ambition, however “ necessary,” have no real worth, and that to seek our true life in them is to weave and unweave the futile web of Penelope. Whatever qualifications modern psychology may attach to the doctrine, it is the logical basis of Plato’s ethics. The unfeigned
• Phileb. 53 c ff., 54 e virtually = Gorg. 493 e. Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 322-323. The literal-minded objection of Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1174 b, and some moderns, that pleasure is not literally = kIvijcis, is beside the point.
b Gorg. 493 b tctpiH^ros irlOos, etc., Phaedo 84 a &v-fyvTov Ipyov . . . TGiveXbirrjs Icrrdi', Gorg. 507 E, Phileb. 54 e.
9 Phaedo 64 b, Gorg. 492 e, Phileb. 54 e Kal <j>a<ri ouk S^atrffai, etc. In Laws 733, 734 b, the hedonistic calculus of the Protagoras is retained, but is applied not directly to the individual acts, but to types of life. The life of moderate pleasures is a priori the more pleasurable because it necessarily yields a more favourable balance than the life of intense pleasures.
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recognition of the inherent worthlessness of the lower pleasures removes at once the motive and the lures to evil.° It is the chief link in the proof that virtue is happiness. It insures the domination of reason over feeling and appetite. It moulds man into that likeness to the divine pattern which is Plato’s expression for the ethical ideal,6 for the divine life knows neither pleasure nor pain.® It is the serious argument that explains Plato’s repudiation of the hedonistic formulas of the Protagoras d and justifies the noble anti-hedonistic rhetoric of the Gorgias,* the Phaedof and the Philebus (in fine).
Regarded as a logical system, then, and metaphysics apart, the Platonic ethics is not to be deduced from the idea of good. It is best studied and expounded under a few simple heads : (1) illustrations in the minor dialogues of the necessity and the difficulty of defining ethical terms ; (2) the search for arguments that will convince, or at least confute, the ethical nihilism of a war-weary, cynical and overenlightened generation—for proof, in short, that virtue and happiness coincide; (3) the attempt to find a compromise between the necessity of acknowledging the truth in a certain sense of hedonistic utilitarianism and our justifiable idealistic distaste for that way of describing the moral life ; (4) as an essential part of the argument of both (2) and (3), the principle of the comparative worthlessness of the
0 Phaedo 66 c, Rep. 586 a-b, 588.
•	Theaetet. 176 b ff., Laws 716 d, 728 a-b, Rep. 352 a-b, 612 e, Phileb. 39 e.
e Phileb. 33 b.
*	Cf. What Plato Said, p. 500.
♦	512 d-e, What Plato Said, p. 149.
f	69 a, What Plato Said, pp. 171 and 174.
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lower or sensual pleasures, which, except so far as necessary, are bought at too high a price, because they are preconditioned by pain.0
These categories are not of my invention. They are the topics on which ethical discussion actually turns in the dialogues. The Republic supplies ample illustration of all these topics. The first book, like the Gorgias, dramatizes Socrates’ dialectic superiority to the immoralist. The second book restates the issue in its most fundamental form. The fourth book resumes and for practical purposes provisionally solves the puzzles of the definition of the virtues in the minor Socratic dialogues. The allegory of the idea of good, rightly understood, shows what Plato meant in these minor dialogues by making the failure to define virtue always turn on the inability to discover the “ good.” The ninth book, as we have seen, sums up the argument and adds a sufficiently explicit exposition of the doctrine of the negativity of pleasure, which, as the Philebus shows, is the indispensable basis of the scientific and calculating ethics postulated in the Protagoras.
But true virtue is something more than argument, and its mood, as an eloquent passage of the Phaedo protests, is not that of the prudential, calculating reason.6 And so the argument of the ninth book, like that of the fourth, culminates in an appeal through imagery and analogy to the imaginative reason and the soul. There (444-445) it was urged that the health and harmony of the soul must be still more indispens-
° See my review of Lodge in International Journal of Ethics, xxxix. pp. 232-233, and for the ethical argument of the Republic as a whole my “ Idea of Justice in Plato’s Republic,” The Ethical Record, January 1890, pp. 185-199,
6 Phaedo 69 A f., What Plato Said, p. 500, lx
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able to true happiness than that of the body. And we saw that the most scientific of modern ethical philosophies is finally forced back upon the same analogy.0 In the conclusion of the ninth book the motif recurs with still greater elaboration and in a more eloquent climax. Every animal of the barnyard, Plato says in anticipation of Emerson and Freud, has found lodgement within this external sheath of humanity. And the issue for every human soul is whether it chooses to foster the snake, the lion and the ape, or the man, the mind, and the god within the mind.6 Surely the wiser choice is that which values all the so-called goods, for which men scramble and contend, only as they tend to preserve or destroy the true constitution and health of the soul. This polity of the sober and righteous soul is the symbol of that City of God which may exist nowhere on earth but on which as a pattern laid up in heaven he who will may fix his eyes and constitute himself its citizen.®
*
A characteristic feature of Plato’s art both in great The Banish-and little matters is the climax after the apparent climax.d The tenth book of the Republic, which is in a sense an appendix, adds the climax of the originally disavowed religious sanction of immortality to that of the appeal to the imaginative reason. The intervening digression in defence of the banishment of the poets is in effect, if not in Plato’s conscious intention, a relieving interval of calm between the two peaks of feeling. For the rest, the deeper psychology of the
a Cf. Vol. I. p. xvi.
* Rep. 589 d-e. Cf. Tim. 90 a-b.
9 Cf. Vol. I. pp. xlii-xliii.
d Cf. supra, Vol. I. pp. xxi-xxii, What Plato Said, pp. 140, 189, 248, infra, p. 104.
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philosophic books and the theory of ideas expounded there invited a reconsideration of the subject and provided arguments based, not on the content of the Homeric epic, but on the essential nature of poetry and its influence.
The two arguments that have exercised the defenders of poetry from Aristotle to Arnold a are that poetry is not truth but imitation, a copy of a copy, and that poetry fosters emotion and so weakens the salutary control of feeling by the reason and the will. In support of the first the theory of ideas is invoked in a form so intentionally simplified that it has given rise to the fantastic hypothesis that this book must represent an earlier period of Plato s philosophy.*’ God made one idea of a couch. The artisan copies it in many material couches. The artist with words or colours copies, not the idea, but the copy. This argument of course could be and has been answered in its own terms by the claim of Browning’s Fra Lippo Lippi that the genius of the artist does directly apprehend the idea or . essence of things and reveal it to those who can see only through his eyes« But the real question whether art deals with truth or appearance is independent of Plato’s half-serious formulation of it in the language of the theory of ideas. It is still debated, and it is the business of the interpreters of Plato to understand, not necessarily to pronounce judgement.
The question whether poetry’s chief function is to • Sidney’s Defense of Poesy is probably the most familiar. • Cf. What Plato Said, p. 249, supra, p. xviii.
• For, don’t you mark, we’re made so that we love
First when we see them painted, things we have passed Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see ;
And so they are better, painted—better to us.
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stimulate and exercise emotion, or to relieve, purge,® refine, purify, sublimate and exalt it, likewise raises an issue which still divides psychologists, educators and critics. Its determination perhaps involves a great and deliberate choice in the acceptance and management of life as a whole. Plato’s decision to banish the honeyed Muse from his ideal city represents only one aspect of his many-sided nature. It is obviously not, as is sometimes absurdly said, an expression of his insensibility to Hellenic poetry and art. It was his own sensitiveness that made him fear its power. He himself wrote verse in youth? His imagery, the invention of his myths and the poetic quality of his prose rank him with the world’s major poets.® He quotes poetry with exquisite and fond aptness throughout his writings? And there are no more wistful words than his reluctant dismissal of the supreme poet, the author and source of all these beauties of epic and tragedy, the Ionian father of the rest—Homer.® However, Plato’s ethical convictions gave him the courage of Guyon (Faery Queene, n. xii. 83) in dealing with these enchantments :
• Aristotle’s doctrine of Ka0ap<r<s. Cf. my review of Finsler, “ Platon und die aristotelische Poetik,” Class. Phil. iii. pp. 461-462 ; also The Nation, xc. (1910) p. 319 ; Sikes, Greek View of Poetry, pp. 118-125.
6 Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 17 ff.
c Cf. Friedlander, Platon, i. pp. 196 and 200 ; Sidney, in English Men of Letters, p. 150 “ Of all the philosophers he is the most poetical; ” Chesterton, The Resurrection of Rome, p. 57 “ But when we remember that the great poet Plato (as he must be called) banished poets from his Republic, we have a glimmer of why the great Greek Emperor banished sculptors from his empire.”
d Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 7-9 ; Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 81-82.
* Rep. &YI c-d ; cf. What Plato Said, p. 250.
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But all those pleasaunt bowres and Pallace brave Guyon broke downe with rigour pittilesse;
Ne ought their goodly workmanship might save Them from the tempest of his wrathfulnesse.0
The guerdons of righteousness, worldly or otherworldly, were explicitly excluded in the original formulation of the question whether justice is or is not intrinsically its own reward.6 But now, haying proved his case independently of these, Plato thinks that no one can fairly object if he points out that in fact honesty is usually the best policy even in this world, and that there is good hope that the legends of a life and judgement to come are in essence true.*
There are hints of a life after death earlier in the Republic.* And nothing can be inferred from Glaucon’s perhaps affected surprise at Socrates’ offer to prove it. The immortality of the soul as an article of faith and hope, a sanction of moral law, an inspiration of poetry, will be treated lightly by no student of humanity. But there ‘is a certain lack of intellectual seriousness in taking it seriously as a thesis of metaphysical demonstration.* Plato’s belief in immortality was a conviction of the psychological and moral impossibility of sheer materialism, and a broad faith in the unseen, the spiritual, the ideal. The logical obstacles to a positive demonstration of personal immortality were as obvious to him as they are to his critics/ The immortality of the individual soul
° See also my review of Pater, Plato and Platonism in The Dial, xiv. (1893) p. 211.
* Cf. Bk. ii., esp. 367 b-e.
• Cf. What Plato Said, p. 251.
4 Cf. 330 d-e and Vol. I. p. 16.
• Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 180, 177, 535.
f See my review of Gaye, The Platonic Conception of Immortality, in Philos. Rev. xiv., 1905, pp. 590-595.
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is for Plato a pious hope a and an ethical postulate 6 rather than a demonstrable certainty.® He essays various demonstrations, but nearly always in connexion with a myth, and of all the proofs attempted but one is repeated.*1 In the Apology Socrates, addressing his judges, affects to leave the question open.® But we cannot infer from this that the Apology antedates Plato’s belief in immortality, and Socrates’ language in Crito 54 b is precisely in the tone of the Gorgias and the Phaedo.f
Immortality was affirmed before Plato by Pythagorean and Orphic mystics, and in the magnificent poetry of Pindar’s Second Olympian Ode it is distinctly associated with a doctrine of future rewards and punishments. But Plato was the first great writer to enforce it by philosophical arguments, or impress it upon the imagination by vivid eschatological myths. And the Platonic dialogues, as Rohde showsf remained the chief source of the hopes and aspirations of the educated minority throughout subsequent antiquity. Plato’s name was the symbol and rallying point of the entire religious and philosophic a Phaedo 114 d XPV rd Toiavra & pirep eirySeiv eavrtp, Gorg.
524 a-b, Phaedo 67 b.
6 Rep. 608 c ff., Laws 881 a, 967 d-e, 959 a-b ; with rw at t>vra TyxidP %Ka.<rrov 6vrw dOavarov [elrat] 4'VXVV cf. Phaedo 115 d-e, and with the idea, 959 b, that the only /So^eia at the bar of Hades is a just life in this world, cf. Gorg. 522 c-d, 526 e, Crito 54> b.
c Phaedo 85 c rd p£v <ra<f>ts elS&ai ev rip vvv pl<p dSuvarov eivai t) 7rayx^€ir^v ri. Cf. 107 A-B, Tim. 72 D, Meno 86 a-b, Phaedr. 265 c.
d That based on the theory that the soul is the source of all motion, Phaedr. 245 c ff., Laws 893 b ff.
• 40 d. Cf. also Phaedo 91b.
1	Cratylus 403 d-e implies the doctrine of Phaedo 67, 68.
9	Psyche 5th and 6th ed., vol, ii. p. 265.
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opposition to the dogmatic materialism of the Epicureans and of the positive wing of the Peripatetics. Cicero and Plutarch were in this his disciples. The more wistful and religious spirits of Stoicism—a Seneca, a Marcus Aurelius—came more and more to see in Platonism the hopeful “ alternative ” of the great perhaps. Neo-Platonists and Neo-Pythagoreans never grew weary of expanding and allegorizing the great myths of the Gorgias, Phaedo, and Republic. They were directly or indirectly the chief inspiration of the sixth book of the Aeneid, and in the majority of later sepulchral epigrams that express the hope of immortality a Platonic colouring is perceptible. All this was due far more to the spell of Plato’s genius than to the force of his arguments. That the soul is the principle of motion (Phaedr. 245 c ff., Laws 893 b ff.), that it must have pre-existed because its apprehension of the ideas is reminiscence (Phaedo 72 e ff.), that it could be destroyed only by its own specific evil, injustice, which does not in fact destroy it (Rep. 608-611), that it cannot cease to exist because the idea of life which is essentially present with it will not admit its opposite (Phaedo 105 d-e)—these arguments may convince metaphysicians, but they will not stir the “ emotion of conviction ” that is fostered by the serene confidence of Socrates in the hour of death (Phaedo 114-118), by the vivid vision of the scarred and naked soul shivering at the bar of Rhadamanthus (Gorg. 524 d-e), by the detailed verisimilitude of the message brought back by the “ Angel from there,” Er, the son of Armenius (Rep. 614 b ff.).
The Epicureans and the more austere Stoics Ixvi
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censured this mythological symbolism as unworthy of a philosopher; and Emerson contrasts Plato’s license of affirmation with the self-restraint of the Author of Christianity, who refused to entertain the populace with that picture. But Plato has anticipated their criticism, saying in substance: No reasonable man will affirm that these things are precisely as I have described them. But since the soul is immortal, something of the kind must be true, and we ought to repeat and croon it over to ourselves in order to keep faith and hope alive (Phaedo 114 d). This plea could be rejected only by those who are willing to affirm that Plato’s poetical imaginings have been more harmful in the encouragement of superstition than helpful in the maintenance of religious hope and moral faith.®
But what of the metaphysical arguments ? Did Plato himself take them seriously ? And are they, therefore, to be taken seriqusly by the interpreters of his philosophy ? Are they essential links in a system ? Can we find in them clues to the progress and development of his thought and even date the dialogues with their aid ? It is not necessary to answer these questions here. On the validity of the arguments it would be idle to waste words. Some of them, reinforced by the Theaetetus, may help to show the inadequacy of a dogmatic materialistic psychology. At the most they prove the eternity of something other than “ matter ” which may be called “ soul.” They do not prove the immortality of the individual soul, which is nevertheless plainly taken as proved in the eschatological myths and their ethical applica-
• Cf. my article in the June, 1934, number of the Atlantic Monthly, p. 721,
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tions. That the supreme dialectician, Plato, was himself unaware of that which is so readily perceived by every puny whipster who thinks to get his sword is to me unthinkable. A semblance of precedent proof was essential even to the literary effect of the concluding myths. And Plato himself in the Laws has warned us that an affirmative answer to some questions is required for the salvation of society and the moral government of mankind.®
But the myth itself is the really significant expression of Plato’s hope and faith, and of its influence, hardly less than that of some national religions, upon the souls of men. After enumerating the blessings that normally attend the old age of the righteous man in this world, he says, we may fitly allow our imagination to dwell upon the rewards that await him in the world to come.
The enormous literature of the Platonic myths b deals partly with their conjectural sources, partly with their place and function in Plato’s art and philosophy, and too little with the framework of definite meaning as distinguished from the remoter and more fanciful suggestions with which the ingenuity of commentators has sometimes obscured it. Leaving the translation and the notes to speak for themselves, I need here say only a few words on this last point.
a Cf. supra, p. Ii.
' Cf., e.g., L. Couturat, De mythis Platonicis, Stewart, The Myths of Plato, with my review in Journal of Philos., Psy. and Scientific Method, 3, pp. 495-498; P. Frutiger, Les Mythes de Platon; Karl Reinhardt, Platons Mythen, Bonn, 1927; Friedlander, Platon, i. pp. 199 ff.; W. Willi, Ver such einer Grundlegung der platonischen Mythopoiie; J. Tate, “ Socrates and the Myths,” Class. Quarterly, xxvii. (April 1933) pp. 74-80; V. Brochard, “ Les Mythes dans la philosophic de Platon,” L'Annee Philos., 1900, pp. 1-13.
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If I may use without entirely adopting Professor Stewart’s distinction between myth and allegory, the distinctive feature of the Platonic myth is that it embodies and reconciles the conflicting excellences of both—the transcendental feeling, the poetic mysticism of the true myth and the, to Professor Stewart, almost offensive lucidity of the allegory. In this it only exalts and intensifies a feature of Plato’s style as a whole. He is unique in his power to reconcile formal dialectic and deliberate rhetoric with imagination and sincerity of feeling. He announces the effect that he intends to produce and produces it in defiance of the psychology of Goethe’s “ Da fuhlt man Absicht und man wird verstimmt.” He can pour his imagination, his poetry, his mysticism, his exhortation, and his edification into a predetermined logical mould. He modulates from one chord to the other at the precise moment when satiety begins.0 He starts from a definition, proceeds by analysis and division through firstlies and secondlies to perorations that sweep the emotional reader off his feet and make him forget or deny the dialectic that conducted him to the mount of vision. As Emerson puts it, “ He points and quibbles ; and by and by comes a sentence that moves the sea and land.” b
• 0/., e.g., Phaedo 115 a, 77 e-78 a, Euthyphro 6 b-c, 11 b-c, Gorg. 507 e. The little sermons scattered through the Laws have the same effect. Cf. in Goethe’s Faust the chorus of angels followed by the devil. Cf. Carl Vering, Platons Stoat, p. 7 “ Ein Dialog Platons wirkt niemals ermiidend; jedesmal greift der Dichter Platon sofort ein, wenn der rhilosoph durch ein schweres Problem dem Leser hart zugesetzt hat.” Cf. also Sikes, Greek View of Poetry, p. 128.
b Cf., e.g., Symp. 211-212, Gorgias, in fine, Phaedo 114 c, Rep., in fine.
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The definite thoughts embodied in the myth of Er the son of Armenius belong to Plato’s permanent stock of opinions and do not differ appreciably from those of his other myths or the implied conclusions of his arguments.® The saving faith in immortality and judgement to come cannot rest on scientific demonstration only. It needs the confirmations of imagination, intuition, vision, revelation. The universe is a wonderful place whose structure is known to us only imperfectly and in part. Symbols are the fit expression of our dim apprehensions of its infinite possibilities. Heaven and hell are symbols of the most vital of all divisions, that which separates the virtuous from the vicious will. Purgatory may mark the distinction between remediable and curable wrong and that which admits of no pardon.6 They are perhaps states of mind rather than places, but imagination may use what our imperfect science knows or divines of the world beneath our feet or the universe above our heads to give them a local habitation and a name, and our fancy may play in like manner with the ultimate unanswerable questions of philosophy : Whence comes evil6 ? and are our wills free d ? If the soul is immortal and lives through endless transformations and transmigrations, it may be that the evil which baffles us here had its origin in some defect of will in worlds before the man (Rep. 613 a). Perhaps a great choice was offered to us and we chose wrong under the influence of mistaken ideas acquired in a former misspent life (618-619). Whatever the
a Cf. the notes on 614 ff.
* Cf. What Plato Said, p. 536, on Phaedo 113 d and 113 to. 9 Cf. What Plato Said, p. 578, on Theaet. 176 a.
4 Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 644-645, on Laws 904 c. Ixx
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measure of truth in these fancies two principles of religion and morals stand fast. God is blameless (617 e), and we must always blame rather ourselves.0 Our wills are somehow ours to make them his ; though we must think of the sins of others as due solely to ignorance.6 It matters not that the Aristotelians will" argue that this is reasoning in a circle.® We know and must believe that virtue is free (617 e). And all the divinations of the soul and all the profounder interpretations of experience reiterate the lesson that the way of life that will present us fearless at the bar of eternal justice is the way that will yield the truest happiness here.d If we hold to that faith, then both in our earthly pilgrimage and in all the adventures of the soul hereafter, with us it will be well.
The Text
As regards the text I have little to add to what was said in the first volume, except a few qualifications to avoid misunderstanding. I have tried to be a little more careful than I was in the first volume in correcting minor inconsistencies due to the reprinting of the Teubner text of Hermann. But the opportunities which these might afford to captious criticism do not in the least affect the main principle or its applications. That is simply that the variations between the
a Cf. Laws 727 b, Rep. 619 c, Phaedo 90 n, Cratyl. 411 c, etc.
6 Cf. Protag. 345 d-e, 358 c-d, Laws 734 b, and What Plato Said, p. 640, on 860 d.
e Cf. Aristot. Eth. 1114b 19.
* Rep. 621 c. Cf. Gorg. 526 d-e, Phaedo 114 e.
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chief modern editions rarely make any difference for Plato’s thought or even for his style, and that the decision between different readings in the case of Plato should usually turn, not on any scientific principle of text criticism, but on knowledge of Plato and knowledge of the Greek language. To put it drastically : for all practical purposes of the student of the Greek language, literature and philosophy, Hermann’s text of the Republic is quite as good as the more scientific text of Burnet or the text that might be constructed from the critical notes in Wilamowitz’ appendix. Hermann’s judgement on questions of Greek idiom and Platonic usage was quite as good as theirs. This is not meant as an illiberal disparagement of the great and indispensable special disciplines of text criticism and palaeography. It is merely a commonsense vindication of the intellectual right of those who prefer to do so to approach the study of Plato from another point of view.
The Translation
As regards the translation, I impenitently reaffirm the principles that I stated in the preface to the first volume—whatever errors of judgement I may commit in their application. Much of the Republic can be made easy reading for any literate reader. But some of the subtler and more metaphysical passages can be translated in that way only at the cost of misrepresentation of the meaning. In order to bring out the real significance of Plato’s thought it is sometimes necessary to translate the same phrase in two ways, sometimes to vary a phrase which Plato repeats or Ixxii
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repeat a synonym which he prefers to vary. It is often desirable to use two words to suggest the twofold associations of one. To take the simplest example, it is even more misleading to translate eidos “ Form ” than it is to translate it “ idea ”—“ idea or form ” (without a capital letter) is less likely to be misunderstood.
Again, Plato did not write in the smooth, even style which Dionysius of Halicarnassus admired in Lysias and Matthew Arnold in Addison, and it is not the business of the translator to clothe him in the garb of that style.
Provided the meaning is plain and the emphasis right, he allows himself unlimited freedom in ana-coluthons, short cuts, sharp corners, ellipses and generally in what I have elsewhere called illogical idiom. Anyone who does not like that style should give his days and nights to the study of Isocrates and Lysias. According to his mood and the context Plato’s style ranges from Attic simplicity to metaphysical abstraction, from high-flown poetical prose to plain colloquial diction. And his colloquialism, though usually kept within the bounds of Attic urbanity, is not lacking in Aristophanic touches which, if rightly rendered, shock the taste of critics who approach him with a stronger sense of the dignity of philosophy than they have of Greek idiom. In deference to friendly criticism I have generally suppressed or transferred to footnotes my attempts to reproduce this feature of Plato’s style. But I am not convinced. As Taine aptly says {Life and Letters, p. 53), “ M. Cousin’s elegant Plato is not at all like the easy . . . but always natural Plato of reality. He would shock us if we saw him as he is.”
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THE REPUBLIC
BOOKS VI—X
nOAITEIA
[h IIEPI AIKAIOT, UOAITIKOS]
TA TOT AIAAOrOT IIPOS£2IIA
SflKPATHS, TAATKHN, IIOAEMAPXOS, 0PASTMAXO2, AAEIMANTO2, KE4>AAO2
£
SLT. II. p.
484 I. Ot pew 8?i (fuXocro^ot, rjv 8* eyco, co TAau/iZOp, KaL ot py 8ta paKpov tlvos SiegeXOovros1 Xoyov poyi$ 7TW$ avet/>dv7]cra.v ot elaiv eKarepoi. "laws' yaP> 3ta ftpax^os ov padcov. Ou ^atpeTat, cIttov’ epoi yovv eri boicei av fleXTLovcos tfiavrjvai el irepl tovtov povov e8ei prjdrjvac, Kal prj iroXXa rd AoiTra SieXOew peXXovrc KaroiJjecrOaL rl 8ca(/>epei B ^LO$ SbKaLOS a^LKOV. Tt OUP, €(f>Yjf TO peTO TOVTO Tjpcv^ Ti 8 ^aXXo, yv 8 cycu, ?} to e^rjs; eTTeidrj <^lX6cto(/)ol pev ot tov del Kara ravrd djaavrajs exovros dvvdpevoi etfxiTTTeaOai, ot 8e pj] aAA* ev 1 Ste^eXOovTos ADM, 8ie^eX06vres F.
• The argument is slightly personified. Cf. on 503 a.
It is captious to object that the actual discussion of the philosopher occupies only a few pages.
0 This is the main theme of the Republic, of which Plato never loses sight.
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THE REPUBLIC
[or ON JUSTICE: political]
CHARACTERS
Socrates, Glaucon, Polemarchus, TuRASYMACHUSt Adeimantus, Cephalus
BOOK VI
I. “ So now, Glaucon,” I said, “ our argument after winding0 a long b and weary way has at last made clear to us who are the philosophers or lovers of wisdom and who are not.” “ Yes,” he said, “ a shorter way is perhaps not feasible.” “ Apparently not,” I said. “I, at any rate, think that the matter would have been made still plainer if we had had nothing but this to speak of, and if there were not so many things left which our purpose c of discerning the difference between the just and the unjust life requires us to discuss.” “ What, then,” he said, “ comes next ? ” “ What else,” said I, “ but the next in order ? Since the philosophers are those who are capable of apprehending that which is eternal and unchanging/ while those who are incapable of this, but lose themselves and
* For Kara ravra wffafrrws &xovtos cf. Phaedo 78 C, Soph, 248 a, Tim. 41 d, 82 b, Epin. 982 b and e.
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ttoAAoc? Kal TravToiojs luyovuL TrXavcopevot, ov <f>iX6-ao(/)OL} irorepovs 8yj 8ec iroXecus f^yepovas etvai; Ila)? ovv Xeyovres av avrd, perpdos Xeyoipev; {jTTorepoi av, rp> o eya>, ovvaroc tpaivaivrai (jivXd^ai vopovs re Kal emTrfoevpara iroXecov, C tovtovs KaOicrravaL </)vXaKa$. 'OpQdfS, ec^rj. To8e
8e, rjv 8’ eyd), apa 8,fjXov, elre Tvtf>Xdv evre dfu 6pa)vra ypf) </>vXaKa Tip pew otcovv; Kat ttoos, e</>7], ov 8rjXov; TH ovv 8okovul ti TV</>Xa>v 8ia<j>epew ot rw ovtl tov ovros eKaurov euTepr]pe-vol ryjs yvd>aea)s, Kal prj8ev evapyes ev rfj ^fvyfj eyovres irapa8ei.ypa, prfie 8vvdpevoi d)U7rep ypacf>€LS els to dX-pdeurarov aTTO^XeTTOvres KaKeiue del avarftepovres re Kal 0ea)p,evoi a>$ olov re aKpifle-D arara, ovtco 8t] Kal ra ev6d8e vopapa KaXcvv re
Trepc Kal 8iKalajv Kal dyaOaiv rlOeuOal re, edv 8erj rldeuOaL, Kal rd Kelpeva ^vXdrTovres uco^clv; Ov p.d rov Ala, rj 8* 6s, ov ttoXv ti 8ia</>epei. Tovrovs oSv paXXov cfivXaKas urrjuopeda, rovs eyvcoKoras pev cKaarov to ov, epiretpla 8e pr]8ev eKelvcov eXXevnovTas prf? ev aAAa> p/p8evl pepei dpei-rjs vcrrepovvTas; ”Atoitov pevr^ av, e</>7], clt) dXXovs atpeurOaL, et ye rdXXa prj eXXecTTOLVTO’ tovtco yap 485 aurai crye86v ti tu> peycurcp dv Trpoeyoiev. Ovkovv
tovto 8r] Xeycvpev, rlva rpoirov otol t eoovrai ot
® Cf. p. 89, note h, on 505 c.
6 Cf. Luke vi. 39, Matt. xv. 14, John xix. 39-41.
e (Jf. Polit. 277 b, 277 d f., etc., Soph. 226 c, Parmen. 132 d.
airofiXtirovres belongs to the terminology of the ideas. Cf. supra 472 c, Cratyl. 389 a, Gorg. 503 e, Tim. 28 a, Prot. 354 c, and my What Plato Said, p. 458 on Euthyph. 6 e. 4
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wander® amid the multiplicities of multifarious things, are not philosophers, which of the two kinds ought to be the leaders in a state ? ” “ What, then,” he said, “ would be a fair statement of the matter ? ” “ Whichever,” I said, “ appear competent to guard the laws and pursuits of society, these we should establish as guardians.” “ Right,” he said. “ Is this, then,” said I, “ clear, whether the guardian who is to keep watch over anything ought to be blind or keen of sight ? ” “ Of course it is clear,” he said. “ Do you think, then, that there is any appreciable difference between the blind b and those who are veritably deprived of the knowledge of the veritable being of things, those who have no vivid pattern c in their souls and so cannot, as painters look to their models, fix their eyesd on the absolute truth, and always with reference to that ideal and in the exactest possible contemplation of it establish in this world also the laws of the beautiful, the just and the good, when that is needful, or guard and preserve those that are established ? ” “ No, by heaven,” he said, “ there is not much difference.” “ Shall we, then, appoint these blind souls as our guardians, rather than those who have learned to know the ideal reality of things and who do not fall short of the others in experience*5 and are not second to them in any part of virtue ? ” ‘‘It would be strange indeed,” he said, “ to choose others than the philosophers, provided they were not deficient in those other respects, for this very knowledge of the ideal would perhaps be the greatest of superiorities.” “ Then what we have to say is how it would be possible for the same persons to have both qualifications,
• Cf. infra 539 e, 521 b, Phileb. 62. Of. Introd. p. xl; Apelt, Republic, p. 490.
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avrol KaKeiva Kal ravra eye tv; flaw pev ovv. *0 rolvvv apyopevoi, rovrov rov Xdyov eXeyopev, rrjv <f)voav avrcov Trpcorov 8elv KarapaOeiv Kal olpat, eav eKetvrjv Ikovo)? dpoXoyfjO'aipev, opoXoyrjcreLV Kai, ort otol re ravra eyecv ot avrol, on re ovk dXXovs irdXeaw rjyepdvas Set elvat t) rovrovs. IIcos;
II. Touro pev 8rj raw (j>iXocr6(/)aw tftvcreajv irepi B (bpoXoy^oOa) 7]ptv, on padr/pards ye del epatcriv, o dv avrois 8t]Xol eKelvrjs rfjs overlap rrjs det overys Kal pr] irXavajpevqs vrrd yeveaea)$ Kal </>0opas. 'QpoXoytfcrOaj. Kat ptfv, fy 8’ dyd), Kal on Traarjs avrrjs, Kal ovre crpiKpov ovre peltpvos ovre npta>-repov ovre dnporepov pepovs eKovres dtfrlevrai,, d)(j7Tep ev rocs TrpdcrOev rrept re raw t^iXorlpaiV Kal epajnKcov birjXOopev. 'OpOws, Xeyecs. ToSe rotvvv pera rovro (jKoirei, el dvdyKrj ^X€lv irpos C rovrep ev rfj (frvcrei,, ot dv peXXcoow eaeadat, oiovs eXeyopev. To itolov; T??v d0ev8etav /cat rd eKovras etvai prfoapTj TrpoadexeaOai rd i//ev8o$, dXXd purew, rrp/ 8* aA^etav crrepyeLV. I&Ikos y*, e<()T). Ov pdvov ye, d> </>lXe, cckos, aAAa /cat Traaa dvayKr) rov epconKcos rov </>vaei, eyovra Ttav rd ^vyyeves re Kal olKeiov raw TraidLKaw dyairav. yOpOa>s, Ityrp TH ovv oiKeidrepov ao<f>la n, dXrj-Oelas dv evpots; Kat rrais; 8* ds. TH ovv dvvardv etvai rrjv avrrjv <f>vaiv (/)iX6oo<f>6v re Kal
a Lit. “ is not made to wander by generation and decay.” Cf. Crat. 411c, Phaedo 95 e, whence Aristotle took his title. See Class. Phil. xvii. (1922) pp. 334-352.
6 Supra 474 c-d.
* For similar expressions cf. 519 b, Laws 656 b, 965 c, Symp. 200 a.
a This and many other passages Drove Plato’s high regard e
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is it not ? ” “ Quite so.” “ Then, as we were saying at the beginning of this discussion, the first thing to understand is the nature that they must have from birth; and I think that if we sufficiently agree on this we shall also agree that the combination of qualities that we seek belongs to the same persons, and that we need no others for guardians of states than these.” “ How so ? ”
II. “ We must accept as agreed this trait of the philosophical nature, that it is ever enamoured of the kind of knowledge which reveals to them something of that essence which is eternal, and is not wandering between the two poles of generation and decay.0 ” “Let us take that as agreed.” “ And, further,” said I, “ that their desire is for the whole of it and that they do not willingly renounce a small or a great, a more precious or a less honoured, part of it. That was the point of our former illustration b drawn from lovers and men covetous of honour.” t “ You are right,” he said. “ Consider, then, next whether the men who are to meet our requirements must not have this further quality in their natures.” “ What quality ? ” “The spirit of truthfulness, reluctance to admit falsehood in any form, the hatred of it and the love of truth.” “ It is likely,” he said. “ It is not only likely, my friend, but there is every necessity c that he who is by nature enamoured of anything should cherish all that is akin and pertaining to the object of his love.” “ Right,” he said. “ Could you find anything more akin to wisdom than truth d ? ” “ Impossible,” he said. “ Then can the same nature be a lover of for the truth. Cf. Laws 730 c, 861 d, Crat. 428 d, supra 382 a. In 389 b he only permits falsehood to the rulers as a drastic remedy to be used with care for edification. Cf. Vol. I. on 382 c and d.
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D ^lAo^evS??; Ovbapfos ye. Tor dpa Tip ovti </>iXop,a07] 710.07]$ aXrjOelas Sei ev0v$ ck veov o ti pdXiaTa dpeyecr0ai. IlavTeAdj? ye. ’AAAa p,7]V OTtp ye els cv ti al em,0vpfai o<f>68pa pcTrovuiv, LOpLCV TTOV OTl €1$ TaAAa TOVTCp d(70€V€(JTepai, UiUTTCp pdjp,a €KeiO€ OLTTCOyereVpieVOV. Tl pLT]V; *Qi 8r] Ttpos ra p.aO'qp.aTa Kal irav to tolovtov eppVTjKao’i, irepl T7]v tt]$ ^vyrjs, dlp,ai, 7]8ovt]v av-rfjs Ka0* avTTjv etev dv, rd$ Se Sia tov od)p,aro$ CKXeiTrotev, ei p.7] 7Te7rXacrp,€va)$ aAA* dX^Ocos <f>tX6-E crowds ti? eiTj. Mey a At? dvdyKT], Hd^poov perp? o ye tolovtos Kal ov8ap/fj (f)LXoyp'qpLaTOS' div yap €V€Ka yp7]p,ara pLera TroXXfjs 8a7rdvT]$ airovSa^eTai, aAAa> TIPI p,aXXoV 7] TOVTlp TTpOU^KCL CT7TOvSd^€lV. 0vT<O$. Kai p,7]V TTOV Kal t68c 8ci OKOTTCLV, OTOV 486 Kplveiv plcXXtjs (fwcnv </>lX6cto(I>6v Te /cat prf. To ttolov; oe Xd07) jaeTe^ouora aveAeu^epias'-evavricoTaTOP yap ttov a/aiKpoXoyta p,€XXovcrr] tov oXov Kal iravros del €7rope^€G0ai 0etov re Kal dv0pa)7rlvov. iAX7]0eaTaTai t<j>7]. *Hi ovv vndp-yet Siavoia /xeyaAoirpeTreia /cat 0ea)pta ttovtos p,ev Xpovov, 7rdo7]$ Se ovolas, otdv re o*ei rovrcp p,eya
a For this figure cf. Laws 844 a and 736 b, Eurip. Suppl. 1111 ■KapeKTpiirovTts 6\eT6v, Empedocles, Diels1 195 \byov \byov ^oxcre6wv 1 ucretius ii. 365 “ derivare queunt ani-mum ”; and for the idea cf. also Laws 643 c-d.
6 Cf. my Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 45-46, esp. n. 330, followed by Apelt, Republic, pp. 490-491. Cf. also Friedlander, Platon, ii. pp. 579-580, 584.
e For ireirXaffidvus cf. Soph. 216 C p-y irXacrrws dXX’ 6vtui ^>iX6ffo<poi.
* Cf. Tneaet. 144 d xpyydTuv iXevdepibTijTa,
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wisdom and of falsehood ? ” “ By no means.” “ Then the true lover of knowledge must, from childhood up, be most of all a striver after truth in every form.” “ By all means.” “ But, again, we surely are aware that when in a man the desires incline strongly to any one thing, they are weakened for other things. It is as if the stream had been diverted into another channel.®” “Surely.” “So, when a man’s desires have been taught to flow in the channel of learning and all that sort of thing, they will be concerned, I presume, with the pleasures of the soul in itself, and will be indifferent to those of which the body is the instrument,6 if the man is a true and not a sham e philosopher.” “Thatis quite necessary.” “Suchaman will be temperate and by no means greedy for wealth; for the things for the sake of which money and great expenditure are eagerly sought others may take seriously, but not he.” “ It is so.” “ And there is this further point to be considered in distinguishing the philosophical from the unphilosophical nature.” “ What point ? ” “ You must not overlook any touch of illiberality.d For nothing can be more contrary than such pettiness to the quality of a soul that is ever to seek integrity and wholeness6 in all things human and divine.” “Most true,” he said. “Do you think that a mind habituated to thoughts of grandeur and the contemplation of all time and all existence *
* Cf. Goethe’s “ Im Ganzen, Guten, Schonen resolut zu leben.”
f Cf. Theaet. 174 e, of the philosopher, e/s &ira<rav tt)v yyv fiXtireiv, and 173 e, infra 500 b-c. Cf. Marc. Aurel, vii. 35, Livy xxiv. 34 “ Archimedes is erat unicus spectator caeli siderumque,” Mayor, Cic. De nat. deor. ii. p. 128.
For jrds x/>6«'os cf. infra 498 d, 608 c, Phaedo 107 c, Gorg. 525 c, Apol. 40 e, Tim. 36 e, 47 b, 90 d. Cf. Isoc. i. 11, Pindar, Pyth. i. 46.
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ri doKCbV elvab rdv dv0pd>7Tbvov fllov; ’ASwarov, B tJ 8* os. Ovkovv Kal Oavarov ov Secvor n yy^joerab o robovros; *H/aora ye. AeiAij 817 Kal dveXev-Bepcp d>vcreb faXocjo^bas dX^dbvfjs, cos eobKev, ovk av pLerelr). Ov p,oi doKeb. Tt ovv; 6 Kocrpbbos Kal pcrj <f>bXoxptfpbaTos perjd9 dveXevOepos perjd* aAa£cbv perjde debXds eaf)’ dirr) dv dvuovpbftoXos rj aducos yevoero; Ovk eernv. Kai tovto dr) ifiv^r/v gkottuw <f>bX6cro(f)OV Kal per) ev0vs veov dvros eirbarKei/jcb, el dpa ducata re Kal rjpbepos rj dvaKObvdrvrpros Kal dypta. Ilaw pbev odv. Ov perpr ov8e ro8e irapa-C Xeli/jebs, cos eyaipbab. To rrobov; V,vpba0r)s r) dva-pbaOi)s. r) rrpocrdoKas rrore revd rb bKavtos dv f r «	/	W	5 X	/	\ f
arepgab, o	rrpaTTCov	av	aAyvov	re irparrob	Kab pboybs
upLbKpdv ovvtcov; Ovk dv yevoero. Tt 8’; el perfiev cSv pbdBob acv^ebv dvvabro, XiiBrjs d>v ttAccos, ap av obos r eerj eTTbarrjpbrjs per) kcvos ebvab; Kai ttcos; ^A.vdvrjTa dr) novary ovk, oleb, dvayKacjOr)-crerab TeXevrajv avrdv re pbbaebv Kal rrjv robavrr)v D Trpagbv; IIcos 8* ov; ^EiirbXrjcrpbOva dpa </jvyr)V ev
rats bKavdis (ftbXocFotfiobs per) rrore eyKpbvcvpLev, aAAa pbvr)pbOVbKr)v avrr)v ^rpreopbev dew elvab. HavraTraab pbev odv. ’AAA’ ov per)v rd ye rrjs dpLOvcrov re Kal dtrxypbovos ^>vae<vs dXXoae rrob dv ^aipbev eXKCbv r)
a Cf Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1123 b 32, the great-souled man, y’ ovStv y.iya, Diog. Laert. vii. 128 ir6.vT<av virep&vw, Cic. De fin. iii. 8 “ infra se omnia humana ducens.” Cf. infra on 500 b-c.
For similar pessimistic utterances about human life and mankind cf. 604 b-c, 496 d-e, 500 b-c, 516 d, Laws 803 b. Cf. also Laws 708 e-709 b.
6 Cf. Vol. I. pp. 200 f. on 386 b-c ; Laws 727 d, 828 d, 881 a, Gorg. 522 e, Phaedo 77 e, Crito 43 b, Apol. 35 a, 10
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can deem this life of man a thing of great concern®? ’* “ Impossible,” said he. “ Hence such a man will not suppose death to be terrible ? b ” “ Least of all.” “ Then a cowardly and illiberal spirit, it seems, could have no part in genuine philosophy.” “ I think not.” “ What then ? Could a man of orderly spirit, not a lover of money, not illiberal, nor a braggart nor a coward, ever prove unjust, or a driver of hard bargains c ? ” “ Impossible.” “ This too, then, is a point that in your discrimination of the philosophic and unphilosophic soul you will observe—whether the man is from youth up just and gentle or unsocial and savage.** ” “ Assuredly.” “ Nor will you overlook this, I fancy.” “ Whflt ? ” “ Whether he is quick or slow to learn. Or do you suppose that anyone could properly love a task which he performed painfully 6 and with little resultf from much toil ? ” “ That could not be.” “ And if he could not keep what he learned, being steeped in oblivion,3 could he fail to be void of knowledge ? ” “ How could he ? ” “ And so, having all his labour for naught, will he not finally be constrained to loathe himself ami that occupation ? ” “ Of course.” “ The forgetful soul, then, we must not list in the roll of competent lovers of wisdom, but we require a good memory.” “ By all means.” “ But assuredly we should not say that the want of harmony and seemlincss in a nature conduces to anything else than the waiit of measure and propor-
40 c. Cf. Spinoza’s “ There is nothing of which the free man thinks so little as death.”
c Cf. supra, Vol. I. on 442 e.	d Cf. 375 b.
* Cf. Laches 189 a-b ch/Sws /xavGcivwv.
f Cf. Theaet. i44 b.
9 Cf. Theaet. 144 b Xij/tys 'yfyiovres. Cf. Cleopatra’s “ Oh, my oblivion is a very Antony ” (Ant. and Cleo. i. iii. 90).
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els a peerp lav. Tt	’AA^ctav Se dpLeTpta
rpyel gvyyevrj etvai i} epcpteTpla; ^p.p.erpia. *E/z-p,erpov dpa Kal ev%apLV [pprcopLev irpds tol$ aXXoLS 8idvoLav (/)va€L} Tjv Ctrl rrjv rov ovtos I8eav €Ka-E arov to avTotjjves evdycoyov -TTapegei. II a>s 8’ ov;
Tt ovv; p/p 7T7] 8oKovpev aoi ovk dvayKaca CKaarra dteXpXvOevat Kal endpeva aXXtfXoLS rfi peXXoVCFT) TOV OVTOS LKaVCOS TC Kal TcXeOOS l/JVXf) 487 peraXr]i/j€o9aL;	*AvayKaidrara pLev ovv, etf>7).
*Eorrtv ow dirt) pLepu/teL tolovtov ezTtTTySeu/xa, o pLT] ttot av Tt? olds re yevotTo ucavdbs emTrfievcrai, el prj (/>vcrei elrj pv^poov, evpadiqs, pLeyaXoTrpeirqs, evxapts, </>lXos re Kal %vyyev7]s dXpdelas, 8lkolo-ctvvtjs, av8pelas> cra)(/>pocrvvT]s; Ou8* av 6 MdJjuo?, €(/>T), rd ye tolovtov pepi/jaLTO. ’AAA’, fy 8* eydt, TeXeieoOeicn tols tolovtols TTaL8ela tc /cat i^At/cta dpa ov p,dvoLS av tt]v itoXlv errLTpeTTOLs;
III. Kat o *ASetjaavro?, TQ Sco/cpaTe?,
B Trpds p>ev TavTa cfol ov8els av olds t evq avTetTreiv aAAa yap TOidvSe Tt Trdoyovo'iv ot okovovtcs * * * * 6 * * * * * 12
° ibiav is not exactly “idea.” Cf. Crotyl. 389 b, What
Plato Said, p. 458 on Euthyph. 6 d, ibid. p. 560 on Rep.
369 a and p. 585 on Parmen. 130 c-d. Cf. Class. Phil. xx.
(1925) p. 347.
6 Lit. “following one upon the other.” Cf. Tim. 27 c &rojU&'w$, Laws 844 e.
e /cteyaXoTrpeTTTjs is frequently ironical in Plato, but not here.
For the list of qualities of the ideal student cf. also 503 c,
Theaet. 144 a-b, and Friedlander,’Platon, ii. p. 418. Cf. Laws 709 e on the qualifications of the young tyrant, and Cic.
Tusc. v. 24, with Renaissance literature on education.
d The god of censure, who finds fault with the gods in Lucian’s dialogues. Cf. Overbeck, Schriftquellen, p. 208,
12
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tion.” “ Certainly.” “ And do you think that truth is akin to measure and proportion or to disproportion ? ” “ To proportion.” “ Then in addition to our other requirements we look for a mind endowed with measure and grace, whose native disposition will make it easily guided to the aspect of the ideal0 reality in all things.” “ Assuredly.” “ Tell me, then, is there any flaw in the argument ? Have we not proved the qualities enumerated to be necessary and compatible 6 with one another for the soul that is to have a sufficient and perfect apprehension of reality?” “ Nay, most necessary,” he said. “ Is there any fault, then, that you can find with a pursuit which a man could not properly practise unless he were by nature of good memory, quick apprehension, magnificent,0 gracious, friendly and akin to truth, justice, bravery and sobriety ? ” “ Momus d himself,” he said, “ could not find fault with such a combination.” “ Well, then,” said I, “ when men of this sort are perfected by education and maturity of age, would you not entrust the state solely to them ? ”
III. And Adeimantus said, “ No one, Socrates, would be able to controvert these statements of yours. But, all the same, those who occasionally hear you 9 n. 1091, Otto, p. 227, s.v. Momus. Cf. Callimachus, fr. 70: and Anth. Pal. xvi. 262. 3-4:
aurds 6 Mw/ios 00£y£erat, "A^pgros, Zeu irarep, tj ffotfir),
“ Momus himself will cry out ‘ Father Zeus, this was perfect skill.’ ” (L.C.L. translation.) Stallbaum refers to Erasmus, Chiliad, i. 5. 75 and interpreters on Aristaenet. Epist. i. 1, p. 239, ed. Boissonade.
• Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 35, n. 236, and JJ7m£ Plato Said, p. 468 on Crito 46 b. A speaker in Plato may thus refer to any fundamental Platonic doctrine. Wilamo-witz’ suggested emendation (Platon, ii. p. 205) & Ar X^ygs is due to a misunderstanding of this.
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€K(£(jtot€ a vvv Xeycig’ TjyovvraL St’ direipiav tov epcorav Kal drroKpivecrOai vtto tov Xoyov nap* * CKacrrov rd epcorr/pa aptKpdv irapayopevoL, ddpot-O0€VTO)V TUtV CTpLLKpCOV Ctrl TeXeVT^S TCOV X6yO)V peya rd cr</>dXpa Kal evavTiov tol$ TTparrots dva<j>at-veaQat, Kal uKrirep vtto to>p ttcttcvclp Secvcov ol p/rj TeXevTUiVTes arroKXeloPTat, Kal ovk eyovotv d C ti e^epajavp, ovto) Kal acfieis TcXevTatPTes olttokXcl-eoQat, Kal ovk eyew 6 ti Xeyamv vtto TT&TTctas ad TavTTjs two? ere pas, ovk ev i/jfyf>oi$ aAA’ ev X6yoi$-eirel to ye aXyOes ovSe'v ti paXXop ravry €%€&. Xeyaj 8’ els to rrapop diroflXei/jas. pvp yap <f>alrj ap tls croc X6y(p pep ovk eyei# Kaff eKaaTov to
»	f	»	/* ZJ	V	$ X t « V	n
epayrcupepov epaPTLOvauat,, cpycp oe opav, ocrot ai
a A locus classicus for Plato’s anticipation of objections. Cf. 475 b, Theaet. 166 a-b, Rep. 609 c, 438-439, and Apelt, Republic, p. 492. Plato does it more tactfully than Isocrates, e.g. Demon. 44.
6 Cf. Apelt, Aufsiitze, p. 73, Minto, Logic, Induction and Deduction, pp. 4 ff.; also Gorg. 461 d, 462 a, Soph. 230 b.
c Cf. Phaedrus 262 b.
d Cf. supra 451 a, and Theaet. 166 a, 168 a, infra 534 c dTTTUJTl.
• Cf. Phaedr. 262 b, Cleitophon 410 a, Gorg. 495 a, schol., robs irpwrovs X6yovs robs eavrov StjXovoti, Gorg. 457 E ols rb irpwTov tbeyes, and also Agathon in Symp. 201 b.
f For this figure cf. Laws 739 a, 820 c-d, 903 d, Eryxias 395 a-b, Hipparchus 229 e, Eurip. Suppl. 409.
Aristotle, Soph. El. 165 a 10 if., borrows the metaphor, but his \!rr)<poi are those of book-keeping or reckoning. Cf. also Dem. De cor. 227 f.
9 Cf. Hipp. Minor 369 b-c and Grote ii. p. 64 “ Though Hippias admits each successive step he still mistrusts the conclusion”; also Apelt, p. 492, supra 357 a-b and Laws 903 a	rots \byois, and also Hipparchus 232 b for
Ii
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argue thus feel in this way ° : They think that owing to their inexperience in the game of question and answer b they are at every question led astray c a little bit by the argument, and when these bits are accumulated at the conclusion of the discussion mighty is their falld and the apparent contradiction of what they at first said®; and that just as by expert draught-players f the unskilled are finally shut in and cannot make a move, so they are finally blocked and have their mouths stopped by this other game of draughts played not with counters but with words; yet the truth is not affected by that outcome.^ I say this with reference to the present case, for in this instance one might say that he is unable in words to contend against you at each question, but that when it comes to facts A he sees that of those who turn to philosophy/ the idea that dialectic constrains rather than persuades. In the Zon, 533 c, Ion says he cannot avriX^yeu/, but the fact remains that he knows Homer but not other poets. Cf. also 536 d. The passage virtually anticipates Bacon’s Novum Organum, App. XIII. “ (syllogismus) . . . assensum itaque constringit, non res.” Cf. Cic. De fin. iv. 3, Tusc. i. 8. 16, and the proverbial ou yap ireureir, ou8’ fy ireicys, Aristoph. Plutus 600.
*	See Soph. 234 e for a different application of the same idea. There is no change of opinion. The commonplace Greek contrast of word and deed, theory and fact, is valid against eristic but not against dialectic. See What Plato Said, p. 534 on Phaedo 99e, and supra on 473 a; also What Plato Said, p. 625 on Laws 636 a.
A favourite formula of Aristotle runs, “ This is true in theory and is confirmed by facts.” Cf. Eth. Nic. 1099 b 25, 1123 b 22, 1131 a 13, Pol. 1323 a 39-b 6, 1326 a 25 and 29, 1334 a 5-6.
*	Scholars in politics cut a sorry figure. For this popular view of philosophers cf. Theaet. 173 c ff., 174 c-d, Gorg. 484-486 c, Phaedo 64 b. Cf. also Isoc. passim, e.g. Antid. 250, 312.
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errl </)iXocro</)lav opptfcravTes pr] rov rrerraidevadai D eve Ka di/fdpevoi veoi ovtcs aTraXXoTTCovrai, aXXa paKporepov evdiaTpLi/joocri, tovs pev rrXelaTOVs Kal rrdw dXXokotovs yiyvopevovs, iva pr] rrapTroviq-povs €l7TO)p€V, TOVS 8’ CTTieiKeaTaTOVS SoKovvras opws tovto ye vtto rov erriTrfievpaTOs ov av enaiveis rraaxovTas, axptfaTovs Tais rroXeai yiyvopevovs. Kal eyd) aKovaas, Oiei ovv, elrrov, tovs Taura Xeyovras i/tevdeadai; Ovk ot8a, rj S’ ds, E aAAa to aol doKovv rfieoos av aKovoipi. ’Akovois av, ori epoiye </>atvovrai TaXpdp Xeyeiv. Ileus ovv, e</rr], ev e^ei Xeyeiv, ori ov nporepov KaKcov rrav-aovTai at rrdXeis, rrplv av ev aurais ot c^iXoao^oi dp^ooaiv, ovs dxp^aTovs dpoXoyovpev avTats eivai; ’Epcoras, rjv 8* * eyu>, epcvT^pa dedpevov drroKpt-aetvs 81* cikovos Xeyopevys. Sv 8e ye, €(/>?], otpac, ovk etcodas 8t* cikovcov Xeyeiv.
IV. Efev, et7Tov crKiorrTCis ep^e^XriKids pe els Xoyov ovto) SvararrddeiKTOV; aKove 8* odv Tijs 488 cikovos, tv* eri paXXov 1877s, a>s yXtaxP^S eiKa^o).
ovto) yap x^^dv to rrdOos tcov erTieiKeaTaTtw, o rrpos Tas rroXeis rreirdvOaaiv, cocttc ov8* ecmv ev ovdev dXXo toiovtov tt€ttov66s, dXXd 8ec ck ttoX~ Xajv avTO gvvayayeiv eiKa^ovTa Kal drroXoyov-
• a The perfect tense is ironical in Crat. 384 b, serious in Laws 670 a-b. In Gorg. 485 a it is replaced by 6<rov irai8elas X<ipiv.
b Cf. JITAa< Plato Said, p. 506 on Gorg. 484 c.
c Cf. Euthydem. 306 e, Protag. 346 a, and for the idea without the word, Soph. 216 c.
d Cf. Eurip. Medea 299, and on 489 b.
• Cf. supra 487 a. In Euthydem. 307 b Plato uses both iin,Ttfi€vp.a. and ttpayya, 16
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not merely touching upon it to complete their education ° and dropping it while still young, but lingering too long b in the study of it, the majority become cranks/ not to say rascals, and those accounted the finest spirits among them are still rendered useless d to society by the pursuite which you commend.” And I, on hearing this, said, “ Do you think that they are mistaken in saying so ? ” “I don’t know,” said he, “ but I would gladly hear your opinion.” “ You may hear, then, that I think that what they say is true.” “ How, then,” he replied, “ can it be right to say that our cities will never be freed from their evils until the philosophers, whom we admit to be useless to them, become their rulers ? ” “ Your question,” I said, “ requires an answer expressed in a comparison or parable/ ” “ And you,” he said, “ of course, are not accustomed to speak in comparisons ! ”
IV. “ So,” said I, “ you are making fun of me after driving me into such an impasse of argument. But, all the same, hear my comparison so that you may still better see how I strain after 0 imagery. For so cruel is the condition of the better sort in relation to the state that there is no single thing* like it in nature. But to find a likeness for it and a defence for them one must bring together many things in such a com-
f Cf. Gorg. 517 d, Laws 644 c, Symp. 215 a with Bury’s note. Cf. the parable of the great beast infra 493, and of the many-headed beast, 588-589.
8	The word yXlcrxpws is untranslatable, and often misunderstood. In 553 c it means “ stingily ”; in Cratyl. 414 c it is used of a strained etymology, and so in 435 c, usually misunderstood; in Crito 53 e of clinging to life; cf. Phaedo 117 a; in Plutarch, De Is. et Osir. 28 of a strained allegory and ibid. 75 of a strained resemblance; in Aristoph. Peace 482 of'a dog.	*. Cf. Laws 747 b.
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pevov virep aurcor, olov oc ypayees rpayeXdt/>ovs Kal ra rocavra pcyvvvres ypacfjovcn. vdycrov yap roiovrovl yevopevov et7€ ttoAAcov vewv rrepc cure peas’ vavKXrjpov peyedec pev Kal pcopr] virep rovs Bev rrj vvp iravras, vttokcvc^ov 8e Kal opcovra coa-
avreos fipaxv re Kal yi/yvcvcrKovra ire pl vavriiccov erepa rocavra, rovs 8e vavras araacdtpvras rrpos aXXtfXovs irepl rrjs Kv/Bepyrjaeais, eKaarov o co pevov 8ecv Kvflepvav, pyre paOovra ircvirore tyjv reyvpv ppre eyovra aTroSetfac 8c8d<yKaXov eavrov pr]8e ypovov ev co epdvdave, irpos 8e rovrocs </)daKovras pr]8e 8c8aKrov etvac, aAAa Kal rdv Xeyovra evs 0 8c8aKrdv eroepovs Kararepvecv, avrovs 8e avrep
del rep vavK.Xripcp irepcKeyvadac 8eopevovs Kal
° Cf. Horace, Ars Poetica, init.; What Plato Said, p. 550 on Phaedr. 229 d-e, and infra 588 c f. The expression is still used, or revived, in Modern Greek newspapers.
b The syntax of this famous allegory is anacoluthic and perhaps uncertain: but there need be no doubt about the meaning. Cf. my article in the Classical Review, xx. (1906) p. 217.
Huxley commends the allegory, Methods and Results, p. 313. Cf. also Carlyle’s famous metaphor of the ship doubling Cape Horn by ballot. Cf. Class. Phil. ix. (1914) p. 362.
9	The Athenian demos, as portrayed e.g. in Aristophanes’ Knights 40 ff. and passim. Cf. Aristot. llhet. 1406 b 35 *al 7) eii Ti>v 5t]U0», 8ti ogoios va.iiKXr)pip l<rx*’p<? viroK&tpip 5^, Polyb. vi. 44 ael ydp irtire tov r<vv	ofjpov TrapaTrXr)<Tiov
etvai rots &8e<rirorois o-Kdrpetri, etc. Cf. the old sailor in Joseph Conrad’s Chance, ch. i. “ Ho ship navigated ... in the happy-go-lucky manner . . . would ever arrive into port.”
For tne figure of the ship of state cf. Polit. 302 a ff., 299 Euth^dem. 291 Aesch. Seven against Thebes 2-3, Theognis 670-685, Horace, Odes i. 15 with my note, Urwick, 18
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bination as painters mix when they portray goatstags a and similar creatures. b Conceive this sort of thing happening either on many ships or on one : Picture a shipmaster c in height and strength surpassing all others on the ship, but who is slightly deafd and of similarly impaired vision, and whose knowledge of navigation is on a par with 6 his sight and hearing. Conceive the sailors to be wrangling with one another for control of the helm, each claiming that it is his right to steer though he has never learned the art and cannot point out his teacher f or any time when he studied it. And what is more, they affirm that it cannot be taught at all,8' but they are ready to make mincemeat of anyone h who says that it can be taught, and meanwhile they are always clustered abouti the shipmaster importuning him and sticking
The Message of Plato, pp. 110-111, Ruskin, Time and Tide, xiii: “That the governing authority should be in the hands of a true and trained pilot is as clear and as constant. In none of these conditions is there any difference between a nation and a boat’s company.” Cf. Longfellow’s The Building of the Ship, in fine. Cf. Laws 758 a, 945 c.
For the criticism of democracy by a figure cf. also Polit. 297 e ff.
d Cf. Aristoph. Knights 42-44.
* Cf. 390 c, 426 d, 498 b, Theaetet. 167 b, and Milton’s “ unknown and like esteemed,” Comus 630.
f For this and similar checks on pretenders to knowledge cf. Laches 185 e, 186 a and c, Ale. 1.109 d and Gorg. 514 b-c.
9 Plato of course believed that virtue or the political art can be taught in a reformed state, but practically was not taught at Athens. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 14, infra on 518 d, What Plato Said, pp. 70 and 511, Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 397, Thompson on Meno 70 a.
*	A hint of the fate of Socrates. Cf. infra 517 a, 494 e, and Euthyphro 3 e.
*	The participle irepiKexvp.b>ovs occurs in Polit. 268 c, but is avoided here by anacoluthon.
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irdvra TTObovvras, ottcos dv otfilot rd rnjddXiov tTTLTpei/jY], evtore 8* * dv prj TrelOcoocv aAAa aAAoi /xaAAov, tovs pev dXXovs t) diTOKTewvvras t) €K-fldXXovras eK rrjs veuis, tov 8e yevvaZov vavKXrjpov pavdpaydpa rj pe6r] rj rtvt aAAq? gvpTrodloavTas Trjs ved)s dpxew xpoopevovs rots evovcri, Kat it Lvov-ras re Kal evcoyovpevovs rrXeZv d)s rd clkos tovs TObOVTOVS, TTpds de TOVTOIS CTTabVOVVTaS VaVTCKOl D pev KaXovvras Kal KvftepvT]TLKdv Kal err lot dpevov rd Kara, vavv, os dv gvXXapfldvew detvds fj, ottcos ap^ovcnv r) TreldovTes ^la^dpevoi tov vavKXrjpov, tov 8e prj tolovtov ipeyovras dos dypycrTov, tov de dXrjdivov Kvflepvrjrov irepi, pT)d* ejratovras/ ort avayKT] avrcp Tqv evripeXeLav irobeZvOac evtavrov
1 fTratopras q, kiratovres AFDM.
• For the idiom irarra Troietv cf. Euthyph. 8 c, infra 504 d-e, 571 c, 575 e, 494 e, Gorg. 479 c, Phaedr. 252 e, Apol. 39 a, and, slightly varied, Eurip. Heracleidae 841.
6 The word tKft&\\ovras helps the obvious allegory, for it also means banish.
* Here figurative. Cf. Gorg. 482 e, Theaet. 165 e. Infra 615 e it is used literally.
d Cf. Polit. 297 e. The expression is slightly ironical. Such is frequently the tone of yevvalos in Plato. Cf. Rep. 454 a, 363 a, 544 c, 348 c, Hipp. Min. 370 d, Soph. 231 b, Hipp. Maj. 290 e, Polit. 274 e.
• Cf. Polit. 302 a, Laws 906 e, Jebb on Soph. Antig. 189-190.
f Cf. 407 d with Thucyd. iv. 26, vi. 69, vii. 25.
9 Cf.fQI e, Laws 905 c, Eryx. 396 e, Aristoph. Knights 229.
* Neither here nor in d-e can ottws with the future mean “in what way,” and all interpretations based on that assumption are plainly wrong. The expression in both cases refers to getting control. Cf. 338 e, Laws 757 d, 714 c, 962 d-e, Xen. Rep. Lac. 14. 5. Cf. Class. Phil. ix. (1914) pp. 358 and 362.
i For rbv 8k uh tocoutov cf. Ale. II. 145 c.
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at nothing a to induce him to turn over the helm to them. And sometimes, if they fail and others get his ear, they put the others to death or cast them outb from the ship, and then, after bindingc and stupefying the worthy shipmaster d with mandragora or intoxication or otherwise, they take command of the ship, consume its stores and, drinking and feasting, make such a voyage e of it as is to be expected f from such, and as if that were not enough, they praise and celebrate as a navigator, a pilot, a master of shipcraft, the man who is most cunning to lend a hand 9 in persuading or constraining the shipmaster to let them rule,* while the man who lacks this craft* they censure as useless. They have no suspicion* that the true pilot must give his attention k to the time of the year,
*	The ppi. must refer to the sailors; hence the acc. (see crit. note).
Whatever the text and the amount of probable anacoluthon in this sentence, the meaning i§ that the unruly sailors (the mob) have no true conception of the state of mind of the real pilot (the philosophic statesman), and that it is he (adopting Sidgwick’s oloplvy for the ms. olo/xevot in e) who does not believe that the trick of getting possession of the helm is an art, or that, if it were, he could afford time to practise it. Those who read ol!jp.evoi attribute the idea of the incompatibility of the two things to the sailors. But that overlooks the points I have already made about and and is in any case improbable, because the sentence as a whole is concerned with the attitude of the true pilot (statesman), which may be represented by the words of Burke to his constituents, “ I could hardly serve you as I have done and court you too.”
Cf. Sidgwick, “On a Passage in Plato’s Republic," Journal of Philology, v. pp. 274-276, and my notes in A.J.P. xiii. p. 364 and xvi. p. 234.
*	For the force of the article cf. Thucyd. ii. 65 to eTrl^dofoi' \a.(jficLvei, and my article in T.A.P.A. 1893, p. 81, n. 6. Cf. also Charm. 156 e and Rep. 496 e.
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Kal do paw Kal ovpavov Kal darpcuv Kal TTPevpaTcov Kal TrdvTOJV raw rfj reyviy TTpoar/KOPTOiP, et /xeAAei TCp OPTl Ped)$ dpXLKOS eaeudaL, OITCDS §€ Kvflepptftret E edp re Twes ftovXooPTai edp re ptf, p/rpre T€)(yi]v rov-rov prjre peXer^p olopepcp1 SvpaTOP elpat Xafteip dpa Kal ttjp KvPeppTpTLKiqp. tolovtcop 8y irepl Tag pavg ytypopepaw top dig aXrjOdos KvflepprjTiKop ovy r)y€L dp r<p optl peTecjopoarKoirop re Kal a^oXeax^P 489 Kal dxprjcrrdp oxjko’t KaXeiadab vird toop ev rats ovro) KareoKevacrpepaLs paval irXarrripajp; Kat paXa, €(f>7] 6 ' ASetpapros. Ov 8t), rjp 8’ eytu, dtpai, Seioflac ae e^ra^opepyp tt)p eucdva I8etp> orc rats TToXeuL Trpos rovs dXrjfhpovg <f>iXocr6<j>ovs ttjp Sta-fleatv eoiKep, aAAa papOdvcbv 6 Xeyou. Kat paXa, Ityrp UpdjTOP pep tolpvp eKetPOP top Oavpd^opra, ort ot <f)LXdao<l)Oi, ov TcpajpraL ep rats' TroAeo't, dldacFKe tc tt]P etKOPa Kal Trecpa) Tretfletv, ort ttoXv B dp OavpatJTOTepop et eTipcvPTO. ’AAAa StSa^co, 1 oiopdvq Sidgwick : oHfievoi mss.
■ Situs . . . Kv^epyrjaet.. Cf. p. 20, note h.
b The translation gives the right meaning. Cf. infra 518 d, and the examples collected in my emendation of Gorgias 503 d in Class. Phil. x. (1915) 325-326. The contrast between subjects which do and those which do not admit of constitution as an art and science is ever present to Plato’s mind, as appears from the Sophist, Politicus, Gorgias, and Phaedrus. And he would normally express the idea by a genitive with rfyw Cf PTotag. 357 a, Phaedrus 260 e, 22
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the seasons, the sky, the winds, the stars, and all that pertains to his art if he is to be a true ruler of a ship, and that he does not believe that there is any art or science of seizing the helm a with or without the consent of others, or any possibility of mastering this alleged art6 and the practice of it at the same time with the science of navigation. With such goings-on aboard ship do you not think that the real pilot would in very deed c be called a star-gazer, an idle babbler, a useless fellow, by the sailors in ships managed after this fashion ? ” “ Quite so,” said Adeimantus. “ You take my meaning, I presume, and do not require us to put the comparison to the proofd and show that the condition® we have described is the exact counterpart of the relation of the state to the true philosophers.” “ It is indeed,” he said. “ To begin with, then, teach this parable f to the man who is surprised that philosophers are not honoured in our cities, and try to convince him that it would be far more surprising if they were honoured.” “ I also Class. Rev. xx. (1906) p. 247. See too Cic. De or. i. 4 “neque aliquod praeceptum artis esse arbitrarentur,” and infra 518 d.
c 6vtl verifies the allusion to the charge that Socrates was a babbler and a star-gazer or weather-prophet. Cf. Soph. 225 d, Polit. 299 b, and What Plato Said, p. 527 on Phaedo 70 c; Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 1480.
d Plato like some modern writers is conscious of his own imagery and frequently interprets his own symbols. Cf. 517 a-b, 531 b, 588 b, Gorg. 493 d, 517 d, Phaedo 87 b, Laws 644 c, Meno 72 a-b, Tim. 19 b, Polit. 297 e. Cf. also the cases where he says he cannot tell what it is but only what it is like, e.g. Rep. 506 e, Phaedr. 246 a, Symp. 215 a 5.
• Scdffeats and f&s are not discriminated by Plato as by Aristotle.
' Cf. 476 d-e.
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Kai on toIvvv rdXrjOrj Xeyei, u>s dypycrroi Tois IT0XX0LS oi €7Tl,€l,K€(TTaTOl TCOV €.V (^iXoUO^la’ rrj$ /zevroc d^p-partas tov$ prj xpcupevovs kcXcvc airi,acr()ai, aAAa p/r] rovs &7U€iK€is. ov yap fyei, </>votv KvflepvT]T'qv vavTtov Seio^at dpyeuOai, v</>* avrov, ou8e tovs cro</)ovs erd Tas rcov ttXovctkw Ovpas levat, aAA* o tovto Kopifjevadpevos eifjevcraro, to 8e aXifles ir€</>VK€v, edv re ttXovcfios edv re TrcvTjs Kapvr], dvayKaiov elvat ezri carpcuv Ovpas C icvai Kai irdvra tov dpyeadac Sedpevov errl Tas tov apyeiv Svvapevov, ov tov apyovra deiaOai tojv apyp-pevoov apxecrOaL, ov av rfj dXrjdela ti otfreXos rp aAAa tovs vvv ttoXltlkovs apyovras aTreiKa^ouv ot$ dpn eXdyopev vavTais ovy dpapTriacL, Kal tovs vtto tovtojv dypyjaTovs Xeyopdvovs Kal pcTeajpoXdayas
0 This passage illustrates one of the most interesting characteristics of Plato’s style, namely the representation of thought as adventure or action. This procedure is, or was, familiar to modern readers in Matthew Arnold’s account in God and the Bible of his quest for the meaning of God, which in turn is imitated in Mr. Updegraff’s New Word. It lends vivacity and interest to Pascal’s Provinciates and many other examples of it can be found in modern literature. The classical instance of it in Plato is Socrates* narrative in the Phaedo of his search for a satisfactory explanation of natural phenomena, 96 a if. In the Sophist the argument is represented as an effort to track and capture the sophist. And the figure of the hunt is common in the dialogues (cf. supra Vol. I. p. 365). Cf. also Rep. 455 a-b, 474 b, 588 c-d, 612 c, Euthyd. 291 a-b, 293 a, Phiteb. 24 a ff., 43 a, 44 d, 45 a, Laics 892 d-e, Theaet. 169 d, 180 e, 196 d, Polit. 265 b, etc.
6 Cf. 487 d. Cf, Arnold. Culture and Anarchy, p. 3
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will teach him,” ° he said. “ And say to him further: You are right in affirming that the finest spirits among the philosophers are of no service to the multitude. But bid him blame for this uselessness,6 not the finer spirits, but those who do not know how to make use of them. For it is not the natural 0 course of things that the pilot should beg the sailors to be ruled by him or that wise men should go to the doors of the rich.d The author of that epigram * was a liar. But the true nature of things is that whether the sick man be rich or poor he must needs go to the door of the physician, and everyone who needs to be governedf to the door of the man who knows how to govern, not that the ruler should implore his natural subjects to let themselves be ruled, if he is really good for anything.9 But you will make no mistake in likening our present political rulers to the sort of sailors we were just describing, and those whom these call useless
“ I am not sure that I do not think this the fault of our community rather than of the men of culture.”
e For the idiom <pv<nv cf 473 a, Herod, ii. 45, Dem. ii. 26. Similarly \6yov, Rep. 378 e, 491 d, 564 a, 610 a, Phaedo 62 b ana n, Gorg. 501 a, etc.
a This saying was attributed to Simonides. Cf. schol. Hermann, Plato, vol. vi. p. 346, Joel, Der echte und der xenophontische Sokrates, ii.1 p. 81, Aristot. Rhet. 1391 a 8. Cf. Phaedr. 245 a dirl TroiTjriKds Qvpas, Thompson on Phaedr. 233 e, supra 364 b tirl irXovaiwv Ovpas, Laws 953 n iirl ras rwv irXovaluv sal trocftwv Oi'/pas, and for the idea cf. also infra 568 a and Theaet. 170 a, Timon of Athens iv. iii. 17 “ The learned pate ducks to the golden fool.”
• For Plato’s attitude toward the epigrams of the Pre-Socratics cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 68-69.
f Cf. Theaet. 170 b and infra 590 c-d.
9 For the idiom with 6</>eXo$ cf. 530 c, 567 b, Euthyphro 4 e, Apol. 36 c, Crito 46 a, Euthydem, 289 a, Soph. O.C. 259, where it is varied.
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toi? cos oXt]06js Kvftepviyrais. ’OpdoTOTa, ecfrrj, *Ek re rotvvv tovtojv Kal ev tovtols ov pd8iov ev8oKipL€lV TO ^cXtCOTOV eTTlT7)8evpL,a VTTO TO)V D rdvavrla errLTY]8ev6vTCOv, ttoXv 8e pieytaTT) Kai
LcryvpordrY] SiaySoAo) yiyveTai ^lAoo-o^ta 8ia Tavs' Ta roiavra (f)daK0VTas evriT^Sevetv, ovs 8t) av <f>7)S rov eyKaXovvTa rfj </>iXoao(/>ia Xeyeiv <v$ irapLirov^poi 01 TrXeiaroi toov lovtcov ctt* avrqv, 01 Se ctti-eiKeararoi dypTjaroi, Kai eyu> avveycvpiqaa 0X7)67} ae Xeyeiv. 7} yap; Nai.
V. Ovkovv ttjs p,ev raw eTTieiKcov dypTjanas ttjv alrlav 8ieXr]Xv6apLev ; Kai pidXa. T^s 8e tu>v TToXXtOV 7TOV7)piaS T7)V dvdyKTJV flovXei TO pLCTa tovto 8ieX6ajpiev> Kai oti ov8e tovtov </>iXoao</>ia E aiTia, av 8vvd>pLe0a, TreipaOatpiev Seifai; IIdw p,ev ovv. ' A.Kov(opiev	Kai Xeycopiev eKeidev
dvapLVTjaOevTes, ddev SifjpLev tt]v (/)vaiv, oiov avay-490 kt) c/)vvai tov KaXdv tc KayaOdv eaopievov. TjyeiTO 8* avTU), ei va> eyeis, Trpdrrov piev dXr)0eia> 7)v 8id)Keiv avTov ttovtcos koi TrdvTT) e8ei 7} dXa^ovi dvri p,7]8api7] pieTeivai t^iXoao^ias dX7)6iv7)s> yap ovtu) Xeyopievov. Ovkovv ev piev tovto a<f>68pa ovto) Trapd 8dgav tois vvv 8oKOvpievois Trepi ovtov; Kai pidXa, dt/>7). ^Ap’ odv 8t) ov peTpicvs aTToXoyTjaopieda, oti Trpos to ov Tre^VKOJS
a Cf. Theaet. 173 c, why speak of unworthy philosophers? and infra 495 c if.
6 Possibly “wooers.” Cf. 347 c, 521 b. Plato frequently employs the language of physical love in speaking of philosophy. Cf. infra 495-496, 490 b, Theaet. 148 e ff., Phaedo 66 e, Meno 70 b, Phaedr. 266 b, etc,
c Cf. Theaet. 169 d,
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and star-gazing ideologists to the true pilots.” “ Just so,” he said. “ Hence, and under these conditions, we cannot expect that the noblest pursuit should be highly esteemed by those whose way of life is quite the contrary. But far the greatest and chief disparagement of philosophy is brought upon it by the pretenders a to that way of life, those whom you had in mind when you affirmed that the accuser of philosophy says that the majority of her followers b are rascals and the better sort useless, while I admitted c that what you said was true. Is not that so ? ” “ Yes.”
V. “ Have we not, then, explained the cause of the uselessness of the better sort ? ” “We have.” “ Shall we next set forth the inevitableness of the degeneracy of the majority, and try to show if we can that philosophy is not to be blamed for this either ?	“ By all means.” “ Let us begin, then,
what we have to say and hear by recalling the starting-point of our description of the nature which he who is to be a scholar and gentleman d must have from birth. The leader of the choir for him, if you recollect, was truth. That he was to seek always and altogether, on pain ofe being an impostor without part or lot in true philosophy.” “ Yes, that was said.” “ Is not this one point quite contrary to the prevailing opinion about him ? ” “ It is indeed,” he said. “ Will it not be a fair plea in his defence to say that it was the nature of the real lover of knowledge to strive d The quality of the /caXds Kdyadbs gave rise to the abstraction KaXoKayaOla used for the moral ideal in the Eudemian Ethics. Of. Isoc. Demon. 6, 13, and 51, Stewart on Eth. Nic. 1124 a 4 (p. 339) and 1179 b 10 (p. 460).
• For ^ = “ or else ” cf. Prot. 323 a and c, Phaedr. 237 c, 239 a, 245 d, Gorg. 494 a, Crat. 426 b, etc.
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d/xiAActa^ai o ye drrcos ^lAo/ia^s’, Kal ovk B GTTLpLGVOL €771 TOLS 8o£a£,OpLGVOLS GlvaL TToXXoLS €K(L‘ (jtols, aAA* lol Kal ovk dpflXvvoLTO ov8* arroX^yoL TOV GpOOTOS, TTplv aVTOV O GUTLV GKOLOTOV rfjs c/>vaGcos dipaudat cp rrpocrqKGL ^vyrjs Gc/tarrTGoBaL TOV TOLOVTOV' TTpOOT^KGL 8e gvyyGVGL’ co TrXryrLaaas Kal p.Lyels rep ovtl ovtcos, yGwryras vovv Kal dXrj-Bglov, yvoLTj tg Kal dXrjBcos (>(pr) Kal TpGcftOLTO kol ovtco XyyoL coBivos, irplv 8 ov. Os olov t , €^17, p,eTpLO)TaTa. Tl ovv; tovtco tl [igtgotcll i/jgv8os C ayarrav rj rrav tovvovtlov pLLaeiv; IAloglv, G<f>r].
'tlyovpLevTjs 8rj oX^Bglos ovk dv ttotg, OLp,aL> tfraLpLCV avrrj yopov KaKujv aKoXovdrjcraL. II cos yap; ’AAA* vyLGS tg Kal 8lkolov rjBos, co Kal acocf)poovv7]v GnccrBaL. 'OpBcos, tyr]' Kai 8rj tov dXXov Trjs <[)lXo(j6(I)OV cfavcrecos %opov tl 8cl ttciAiv €^ dpx^js dvayKa^ovra tolttclv; p,€p,vT)aaL yap ttov, otl £vvepi] TTpooYjKov tovtols dvdpcta, p,€ya-XoirpeneLa, evfiadcLa, pLV^pLr)' Kal aov e-rrcXa-D /Jo/xe'pou, otl iras p>ev dvayKaaB^creTaL 6p,oXoy€LV ols XeyopLCV, edaas 8e tovs Xoyovs, cls avTovs dirofSXei/jas rrepl cov 6 Xoyos, (j>aL7] dpav avTUiv TOVS pL€V dxprjCrTOVS, tovs 8g ttoXXovs KaKOVS iraaav koklov, Trjs 8Laf!oXrjs Trjv aLTLav gttloko-
a Similar metaphors for contact, approach and intercourse with the truth are frequent in Aristotle and the Neoplatonists. For Plato cf. Campbell on Theaet. 150 b and 186 a. Cf. also supra on 489 d.
6 Cf. Phaedo 65 e f., Symp. 211 e-212 a.
« Lit. “ be nourished.” Cf. Protag. 313 c-d, Soph. 223 e, Phaedr. 248 b.
d A Platonic and Neoplatonic metaphor. Cf. Theaet. 148 e ff., 151 a, and passim^ Symp. 206 e, Epist. ii. 313 a, Epictet. Diss. i. 22. 17.
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emulously for true being and that he would not linger over the many particulars that are opined to be real, but would hold on his way, and the edge of his passion would not be blunted nor would his desire fail till he came into touch with0 the nature of each thing in itself by that part of his soul to which it belongs b to lay hold on that kind of reality—the part akin to it, namely— and through that approaching it, and consorting with reality really, he would beget intelligence and truth, attain to knowledge and truly live and grow,c and so find surcease from his travaild of soul,but not before ? ” “ No plea could be fairer.” “ Well, then, will such a man love falsehood, or, quite the contrary, hate it ? ” “ Hate it,” he said. “ When truth led the way, no choir6 of evils, we, I fancy, would say, could ever follow in its train. ” “ How could it ? ” “ But rather a sound and just character, which is accompanied by temperance.” “ Right,” he said. “ What need, then, of repeating from the beginning our proof of the necessary order of the choir that attends on the philosophical nature ? You surely remember that we found pertaining to such a nature courage, grandeur of soul, aptness to learn, memory/ And when you interposed the objection that though everybody will be compelled to admit our statements/ yet, if we abandoned mere words and fixed our eyes on the persons to whom the words referred, everyone would say that he actually saw some of them to be useless and most of them base with all baseness, it was in our search for the
• For the figurative use of the word x°Ms cf* 560 E» 580 b, Euthydem. 279 c, Theaet. 173 b.
1	For the list of virtues cf. supra on 487 a.
9	Cf. for the use of the dative Polit. 258 a ciyxwiis <$v otf Xeyei, Phaedo 100 C rrj roi^Se airlq. ai/yxcupetj, Horace, Sat, ii. 3. 305 “ stultum me fateor, liceat concedere veris.”
PLATO
Trovvres ettI tovtco vvv yEydvap,EV, rl rroO* ot rroXXol Ka/cot, Kal 7ovtov 8y EVEKa rraXw dvEiXrj</>ap,Ev ttjv tcov aXrjdcog (f>tXocr6<f)Cov <f)vaiv Kal e£ avayK^s E a)piaap,E0a. "Ecttcv, e</>t], ravra.
VI. Taurus' 8tf, rjv §’ €ya>, rfjs t/rvcrEcos 8el 0EaaaaOai 7as (f>0opd$, d>$ StoAAurat ev ttoXXols, apLLKpOV 8e 71 EK(/)EVyEL, OV$ 8r] Kal OV ‘TTOVTjpOVS, axptftrrovs 8e KaXovar Kal /xera 7OV7O av ras 491 [upLovp,Eva$ 7av7T]v Kal els 70 eirtr^Sev/ta Ka^tcrra-pLEvas atrrfjs, otai ovaav (^vgels ipvx&v avagiov Kat /xel^ov Eav7O)v dfaKvovpLEvaL	ev/xa, ttoA-
Aa^jy TrXrjpLpLEXovaai, Travra^jj Kal eitI rrdv7as 86£av ocav XeyELs faXoaot/na Trpoarp/jav. Tlvas 8e, 7a$ 8ia<f)9opas XEyEig; ’Eyco crot, eIttov, av olds 7E yEVCD/JLai, iTELpdaopLai 8leX0ew. 7o8e p,EV oSv, dlp.ait iras TjpLLV dpboXoyrjaEL, 7otav77]v <f>vcn,v Kat Travra Exovcrav, oaa 7rpoaE7a^ap.EV vvv or], B et 7eXeoj$ [ieXXol </>bX6cro</)os yEvdadai, dXvyaKi? ev dvOpcorroLs </>vEcr0at. Kal 6Xlyas‘ r] ovk olel; E(j)68pa yE. Toutcov 8r] 7cvv dXlycov ctkottel cos iroXXol oXE0poi Kal pLEydXob. Tlves 8tf; *0 /xev rrav7(ov 6avp,aa7O7a7ov aKovaav, ort ev EKa(J7OV COV ETTTjVEaapLEV 77]S (/fVCTECOS dTToXXvCH, 77]V EXOVCFOV i/jvxrjv Kal aTToarra (/>lXocto^cag’ Xdya) 8e dv8pEcav, cra)<f>poovvT]v, Kal itav7a a 8ii]X6op,EV. "Atottov, C aKovaat. vErt 7olvvv, rjv 8* €ycu, rrpos
a Le petit nombre des elus. Cf. infra 496 a-b and Phaedo 69 c-d, Matt. xx. 16, xxii. 14.
6 For the Greek double use of d^ios and &»<i£ios cf. Laws 943 e, Aesch. Ag. 1527. Cf. “ How worthily he died who died unworthily ” and Wyatt’s line “ Disdain me not without desert.”
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cause of this ill-repute that we came to the present question: Why is it that the majority are bad? And, for the sake of this, we took up again the nature of the true philosophers and defined what it must necessarily be ? ” “ That is so,” he said.
VI. “ We have, then,” I said, “ to contemplate the causes of the corruption of this nature in the majority, while a small part escapes,0 even those whom men call not bad but useless ; and after that in turn we are to observe those who imitate this nature and usurp its pursuits and see what types of souls they are that thus entering upon a way of life which is too high b for them and exceeds their powers, by the many discords and disharmonies of their conduct everywhere and among all men bring upon philosophy the repute of which you speak.” “ Of what corruptions are you speaking ? ” “I will try,” I said, “ to explain them to you if I can. I think everyone will grant us this point, that a nature such as we just now postulated for the perfect philosopher is a rare growth among men and is found in only a few. Don’t you think so ? ” “ Most emphatically.” “ Observe, then, the number and magnitude of the things that operate to destroy these few.” “ What are they ? ” “ The most surprising fact of all is that each of the gifts of nature which we praise tends to corrupt the soul of its possessor and divert it from philosophy. I am speaking of bravery, sobriety, and the entire list.c ” “ That does sound like a paradox,” said he. “Furthermore,” said I,
e Cf. Burton, Anatomy, i. 1 “This St. Austin acknowledged of himself in his humble confessions, promptness of wit, memory, eloquence, they were God’s good gifts, but he did not use them to his glory.”
Cf. Meno 88 a-c, and Seneca, Ep. v. 7 “multa bona nostra nobis nocent.”
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Tovrois rd Xeyopteva ayada iravra </>9etpei Kal d/rro-aira, KaXXos Kal ttXovtos Kal layvs crooparos Kal gvyyeveia eppoopevT] ev ttoXcl Kal irdvra rd rov-ro)v OLKeca' eyets yap tov tvitov ujv Aeyco. r/^co, et/rry Kal ifoeajs yB 9 av aKpL^earepov a Xeyets ttvOol-pi)v. A.a/3ov rolvvv, rjv 89 eyu), dXov avrov dpOcos, Kal aoi €v8t]X6v tc <f>aveLTac Kal ovk aroira 86£ei rd irpoecpppeva irepl avrcbv. II <5? ovv, e<f>r], D KeXeveis; Uavrds, pv 8’ eyoo, airepyaros irepc rj <f>vrov, evre eyyetoov evre tujv ^uxjdv, lapev, dri to pvr) rvydv rpotfrijs tfs irpocnyKet, eKaurcp pur)89 dtpas pr)8e tottov, dcrcp av eppcopevecrrepov rj, rocrovrcp irXeLovoDV evSeL tujv irperrovTcuv’ dyadcp yap irov kokov evavTidrrepov ?} rep pi) dyaOcp. Ileus 8* ov; *E^et 8tJ, otpai, Xoyov, Trjv dplarrjv </>vcnv ev aXXoTpiarrepa ovoav rpo^rj kclklov diraXXoTTeiv rfjs </>avXi)$.	Ovkovv, qv 8’ eyd), <3 ’A8ei-
E p,avret Kal ras i/rvyds ovtoj </>a)pi,€V ra$ evt/>ve-
OTaras KaKrjs irac8aya>ylas rvyovaas 8ia<j>€p6vTajs KaKas ylyveadai; otei, rd peydXa ddcK^para Kal rijv aKparov irovTjpiav ck </>avXi)s> aXX’ ovk ck veavLKrjs (frvareevs rpo</>rj ^LoXopevijs ylyveoOat,,
B Cf. What Plato Said, p. 479 on Charm. 158 a. For “goods” cf. ibid. p. 629 on Laws 697 b. The minor or earlier dialogues constantly lead up to the point that goods are no good divorced from wisdom, or the art to use them rightly, or the political or royal art, or the art that will make us happy. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 71.
6 This is for Plato’s purpose a sufficiently clear statement of the distinction between contradictory and contrary opposition. Plato never drew out an Aristotelian or modern logician’s table of the opposition of propositions. But it is a misunderstanding of Greek idiom or of his style to say that he never got clear on the matter. He always understood 82
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M all the so-called goods a corrupt and divert, beauty and wealth and strength of body and powerful family connexions in the city and all things akin to them— you get my general meaning?” “ I do,’ ’ he said, “ and I would gladly hear a more precise statement of it.” “Well,” said I, “grasp it rightly as a general proposition and the matter will be clear and the preceding statement will not seem to you so strange. ” “ How do you bid me proceed ? ” he said. “We know it to be universally true of every seed and growth, whether vegetable or animal, that the more vigorous it is the more it falls short of its proper perfection when deprived of the food, the season, the place that suits it. For evil is more opposed to the good than to the not-good.b ’ ’ “ Of course.” “ So it is, I take it, natural that the best nature should fare worse0 than the inferior under conditions of nurture unsuited to it.” “ It is.” “ Then,” said I, “ Adeimantus, shall we not similarly affirm that the best endowed souls become worse than the others under a bad education ? Or do you suppose that great crimes and unmixed wickedness spring from a slight nature d and not from a vigorous one corrupted by its it. Cf. Symp. 202 a-b, and supra on 437 a-b, What Plato Said, p. 595 on Soph. 257 b, and ibid. p. 563 on Rep. 436 b ff.
e “ Corruptio optimi pessima.” Cf. 495 a-b, Xen. Mem, i. 2. 24), iv. 1. 3-4, Dante, Inferno, vi. 106:
Ed egli a me: Ritorna a tua scienza Che vuol, quanto la cosa e piii perfetta, Piii senta il bene e cosi la doglienza.
Cf. Livy xxxviii. 17 “ generosius in sua quidquid sede gigni-tur: insitum alienae terrae in id quo alitur, natura vertente se, degenerat,” Pausanias vii. 17. 3.
d Cf. 495 b; La Rochefoucauld, Max. 130 ‘‘la faiblesse est le seul d6faut qu’on ne saurait corriger ” and 467 “ la faiblesse est plus opposee a la vertu que le vice.”
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dcrdevfj 8e </>vcnv peydXajv ovre dyaOdov ovre KaKcov atrtav 7tot€ eaeaaat; \jvk> aAAa, rj o o$, ovtcds. 492 * *'Hv rolvvv eO epev rov </>i,Xocr6(f)ov <f>vcrtv, dv p.ev, otpac, paO^oecos TTpocrYjKovarjs rvXTb €^s irattiv dpeTrjv dvdyKT] av^avopevxjv d(j>u<veicr()ai, edv 8e p,T) ev TTpoarjKovaY] OTrapeiad re Kai (fwTevOeicra Tpe</>YjTai> et? rravra rdvavrla ad, edv pr/ tls avrfi ftorjOipras Oecov Tvxy. rj Kal crv Tjyec, oocMTep ot ttoXXol, diat/iOeLpopevovs rcvas etvai vtto uo^Lordov veovs, dt,atf>f)elpovTas de rcvas croc^Lards IduoriKovs, o ri Kal d$iov Xoyov, aAA* ovk avrovs tovs ravra B Xeyovras peylurovs ptv etvac croc/nerras, Traideveiv de TeXearrara Kal dnepyd^euOai, oiovs /BovXovrai etvai Kal veovs Kal irpeafivrepovs Kal dvdpas Kal yvvaueas; IIore dr); f] 8* ds. vOrav, ebrov, gvyKade^opevoi dOpdoc ot ttoAAoi1 els eKKXrjolas
*><>	/	n /	*	/<>>/
Tj €b$ ObKaaTTjpLa uearpa 7] (jrparoTreoa rj Tbva aXXov kolvov ttXtjOovs gvXXoyov ^vv ttoXXco Oopvfltp 1 ol iroXXol Hermann: ttoXXo! mss., ot seel. Cobet.
• Cf. infra 497 b, Tim. 42 d.
* This is the 0eia /j-dipa of 493 a and Meno 99 e. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 517.
e See What Plato Said, pp. 12 If. and on Meno 93-94. Plato again anticipates many of his modern critics. Cf. Grote’s defence of the sophists passim, and Mill, Utility of Religion (Three Essays on Religion, pp. 78, 84 ff.).
d ISiwriKoijs refers to individual sophists as opposed to the great sophist of public opinion. Cf. 492 d, 493 a, 494 a.
• For Kal d^tov Xuyov cf. Euthydem. 279 c, Laches 192 a, Laws 908 b, supra 4<4f5 c, Thucyd. ii. 54. 5, Aristot. Pol. 1272 b 32, 1302 a 13, De part. an. 654 a 13, Demosth. v. 16, Isoc. vi. 56.
f Cf. Gorg. 490 b, Emerson, Self-Reliance: “It is easy ... to brook the rage of the cultivated classes. . . . But . . . when the unintelligent brute force that lies at the 34
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nurture, while a weak nature will never be the cause of anything great, either for good or evil ? ” “ No,” he said, “ that is the case.” “ Then the nature which we assumed in the philosopher, if it receives the proper teaching, must needs grow and attain to consummate excellence, but, if it be sown a and planted and grown in the wrong environment, the outcome will be quite the contrary unless some god comes to the rescue.1* Or are you too one of the multitude who believe that there are young men who are corrupted by the sophists,0 and that there are sophists in private lifed who corrupt to any extent worth mentioning/ and that it is not rather the very men who talk in this strain who are the chief sophists and educate most effectively and mould to their own heart’s desire young and old, men and women ? ” “ When ? ” said he. “ Why, when,” I said, “ the multitude are seated together f in assemblies or in court-rooms or theatres or camps or any other public gathering of a crowd, bottom of society is made to growl and mow, it needs the habit of magnanimity and religion to treat it godlike as a trifle of no concernment,” Carlyle, French Revolution'. “Great is the combined voice of men. ... He who can resist that has his footing somewhere beyond time.”
For the public as the great sophist cf. Brimley, Essays, p. 224 (The Angel in the House): “ The miserable view of life and its purposes which society instils into its youth of both sexes, being still, as in Plato’s time, the sophist par excellence of which all individual talking and writing sophists are but feeble copies.” Cf. Zeller, Ph. d. Gr* u. 1. 601 “ Die sophistische Ethik ist seiner Ansicht nach die einfache Kon-sequenz der Ge wohn lichen.” This is denied by some recent critics. The question is a logomachy. Of course there is more than one sophistic ethics. Cf. Mill, Dissertations and Discussions, iv. pp. 247 ff., 263 ff., 275.
For Plato’s attitude toward the sophists see also Polit. 303 c, Phaedr. 260 c, What Plato Said, pp. 14-15, 158.
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rd [lev ifjeyoooL to>v Xeyofievaiv q TTpaTTOfievcov, ra 8e eiraLvtdcrLV, virepflaXXovTCos e/cd/repa, Kal ck-C ftodjvres Kal KpoTovvres, Trpds 8* avTOLS al tc
Trerpat Kal 6 tottos ev a> av atcnv eTrqyovvres dL'rrXacrtov Oopvftov TrapexaKTL rov ifsdyov Kal eiraLvov. ev Sq to> tolovtco rov veov, to Xeyo/ievov, Tt,va olei Kapdlav lox^lv; q rrolav av avrcp TraL-detav tSLOiTLKqv avOegeiv, qv ov KaraKXvaOetaav vito tov tolovtov ipoyov q erralvov olxqcreaOaL (f>epop,evqv Kara povv, av ovtos fiepq, Kal </>qcreiv re ra avra tovtols KaXa Kal alcrxpa elvaL, D Kac eTTLTqbevaeLV airep av ovtol, Kal eaearOaL tolovtov; IIoAA?}, q 8’ os, co Sco/cpare?, avayKq.
VII. Kai [iqv, qv 8’ eyd), ovtto) Tqv [leyLCTTqv avayKqv elpqKap,ev. Holav; etf>q. *Hv epycp TTpoor-TL0ea<JL, Xoycp p,q TretOovTes, ovtol ol TraLdevTal tc KaL oocfiLOTaL. q ovk olcrda, otl tov p,q ttclOo-pevov aTL[itaLs re ‘/cat xpqpacn Kal OavaTOLs KoXd^ovcrLv; Kai fiaXa, ecf>q, (rcf)68pa. Tlva ovv dXXov ao(f)L(TTqv oleL q ttolovs lSlojtlkovs Xdyovs E evavTia tovtols tclvovtos kparr]crew; OlpaL [iev ov8eva, q 8* os. Ov yap, qv 8’ eyu>, aAAa /cat to 9 _	S x \ j/	jy	\	/	jy
eTTL^eLpeLV TToAAq avoLa. ovtc yap yLyveTaL ovre yeyovev ov8e ovv p,q yevqTaL [aAAo q1] olXXolov qOos Trpds dpeTqv Trapa Tqv tovtlov TraiSeiav
1 fiXXo t) was added by Hermann, unnecessarily.
° Cf. Eurip. Orest. 901, they shouted ws /caXws X^yoi, also Euthydem. 303 b ol klovcs, 376 b and d, Shorey on Horace, Odes i. 20.7 “ datus in theatro cum tibi plausus,” and also the account of the moulding process in Protag. 323-326.
6 What would be his plight, his state of mind; how would he feel? Cf. Shorey in Class. Phil. v. (1910) pp. 220-221, Iliad xxiv. 367, Theognis 748 Kal rlva dvybv fy&v; Symp, 36
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and with loud uproar censure some of the things that are said and done and approve others, both in excess, with full-throated clamour and clapping of hands, and thereto the rocks and the region round about re-echoing redouble the din of the censure and the praise.® In such case how do you think the young man’s heart, as the saying is, is moved within him?6 What private teaching do you think will hold out and not rather be swept away by the torrent of censure and applause, and borne off on its current, so that he will affirm c the same things that they do to be honourable and base, and will do as they do, and be even such as they ? ” “ That is quite inevitable, Socrates,’* he said.
VII. “ And, moreover,” I said, “ we have not yet mentioned the chief necessity and compulsion.” “Whatis it? ” saidhe. “Thatwhich these ‘ educators* and sophists impose by action when their words fail to convince. Don’t you know that they chastise the recalcitrant with loss of civic rights and fines and death ? ” “ They most emphatically do,” he said. “ What other sophist, then, or what private teaching do you think will prevail in opposition to these ? ” “ None, I fancy,” said he. “ No,” said I, “ the very attempt4 is the height of folly. For there is not,never has been and never will be/ a divergent type of character and virtue created by an education running 219 D 3 rlva oteafM [ie Sidvotav fyeiv > Eurip. LA. 1173 rlv ev S6p,ois fit KapSiav Sokcis ;
e Adam translates as if it were Kal 0jJ<rei. Cf. my “ Platonism and the History of Science,” Amer. Philos. Soc. Proc. Ixvi. p. 174 n. See Stallbaum ad loc.
d Cf. Protag. 317 a-b, Soph. 239 c, Laws 818 d.
• Cf. Od. xvi. 437. See Friedlander, Platon, ii. 386 n. who says dWoiov ylyveaGai can only = dXXQiou<r0ai, “be made different,”
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TreTratSev/zevov, av^pcoTretov, co eraipe- Oclov fievroi Kara. ttjv irapoipdav egaipcopLev Aoyov ev yap Xprj etSevat, o tl irep dv acoOrj re Kat yevrjTaL olov 493 Set ev roLavTT] KaTacrrdcreL ttoXctclcov, 3eov p,OLpav avro crojoaL Xeyoov ov kolkcos epees. Ou8* ep,OL aAAcos1, e^, SoKet. *Ert tolwv vol, rjv 8’ eyd), irpds tovtols Kai ro8e 8o£ara>. To ttolov; Eko-CFTOS Ttov /JLiadapVOVVTCDV IdLCDT&V, ovs <)n OVTOl croc/uards KaXovae Kai avTcreyvovs TjyovvTai, p,T] aXXa TratSeveiv y ravra rd tcov ttoXXoov ddypeara^ a do^a^ovenv otov d3poca3d>ca, Kai uoc/tlav Tavryv KaXeiv' ocovirep dv el 0pep,p,aros peeydXov Kai icrxvpov Tpe</)pp,evov Tas dpyds tls Kai eTrcOv/j-las B KaTep,avOavevf dirp re irpocreXdecv xpy KaL ^Tl di/jacrdae avTOV, Kai ottotc ^aAe7rcorarov y rrpao-Tarov Kai Ik tlvojv ylyverac, Kai (/novas dy e</d ols eKacfTas eccode (/)3eyyecr6aL> Kai ocas av dXXov ^)3eyyop,evov TjpLepovTal Te Kai aypcatveL, Kara-paOdjv 8e ravra rravra gvvovcrla Te Kai xpovov TpL^-rj ao(/)tav re KaXeueLCV Kai <bs Te^v^v uvaTqad-
a Cf. 529 c for the idiom, and Laws 696 a oi yap irore yivriTai irats ko.1 dvr/p Kal y^pwv €k radrijs tt)s rpocjrris biatjdpwv irpbs dpeTT)v.
b Cf. Symp. 176 c (of Socrates), Phaedr. 242 b, Theaet. 162 D-E.
0 Cf. supra on 492 a, Apol. 33 c, Phaedo 58 e, Protag. 328 e, Meno 99 e, Phaedr. 244 c, Laws 642 c, 875 c, Ion 534 c.
d Cf. Arnold, Preface to Essays in Criticism; Phaedo 60 d, Laws 817 b, On Virtue 376 n.
e Cf. Epist. v. 321 d fariv yhp 5^ rts rwv voXltci&v iKdar-qs Kaddirepel nvwv 4t each form of government has a sort of voice, as if it were a kind of animal ” (tr. L. A. Post). Hackforth says this is a clumsy imitation of the Republic which proves the letter spurious. Cf. Thomas Browne, Religio Medici, ii. 1 “ If there be any among those common 38
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counter to theirs0—humanly speaking, I mean, my friend; for the di vine, as the proverb says, all rules fail.b And you may be sure that, if anything is saved and turns out well in the present condition of society and government, in saying that the providence of God 6 preservesit you willnot be speaking ill.” “Neither do I think otherwise,” he said. “ Then,” said I, “ think this also in addition.” “ What ? ” “ Each of these privateteachers who workforpay, whom the politicians call sophists and regard as their rivals/ inculcates nothing else than these opinions of the multitude which they opine when they are assembled and calls this knowledge wisdom. It is as if a man were acquiring the knowledge of the humours and desires of a great strong beast ® which he had in his keeping, how it is to be approached and touched, and when and by what things it is made most savage or gentle, yes, and the several sounds it is wont to utter on the occasion of each, and again.what sounds uttered by another make it tame or fierce, and after mastering this knowledge by living with the creature and by lapse of time should call it wisdom, and should construct
objects of hatred I do contemn and laugh at, it is that great enemy of reason, virtue, and religion, the multitude . . . one great beast and a monstrosity more prodigious than Hydra,” Horace, Epist. i. 1. 76 “ belua multorum es capitum.” Also Hamilton’s “Sir, your people is a great beast,” Sidney, Arcadia, bk. ii. “ Many-headed multitude,” Wallas, Human Nature in Politics, p. 172 “ . . . like Plato’s sophist is learning what the public is and is beginning to understand ‘ the passions and desires’ of that ‘huge and powerful brute,”’ Shakes. Coriolanus iv. i. 2 “The beast with many heads Butts me away,” ibid. n. iii. 18 “The many-headed multitude.” For the idea cf. also Gorg. 501 b-c ff., Phaedr. 260 c 36£as bk TrXif)0ovs /j.e/ieXeTT)Kws, “having studied the opinions of the multitude,” Isoc. ii. 49-50.
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fl€VOS €771 SlSaCKaXtaV rpeTTOCTO, fiyScV €l8a>9 T7J aAij^eta rovrcw row Soypar ow 7€ /cat errcOvp.uw, o Tt KaXov 77 aio^pov y ayaOov 77 ^a/cov y ScKacov c 7 aBi/cov, dvopd^oc 8e Travra ravra eni racs rov
peydXov £>cpov S6£acs> ocs pev yacpoc ckccvo ayaOa KaXcw, of? 8e dydocro KaKa, aXXov 8c p/^Beva e^ot Xdyov rrepi avTcuF, aAAa ravayKaca ScKaca KaXoc Kai KaXd, ryv 8e rov dvayKacov Kai dyadov c^vcrcv, oarov Sca</>epec rep dvrc, pyre eoopaKcos €*17 pyre dXXcp Swards Secgac. rocovros Sy cw irpos Acos ovk drotros dv croc Sokcl etvac rracSevrys > J^pocy , €</>y. TH OVV 71 TOVTOV SoKCC Sca<f)ep€CV O TT]V rd)V D iroXXcw Kai rravroSarrcov ^wcdvraiv dpyyv Kac
ySovas KaravcvoyKevac uorpcav yyovp^evos> €17 ev yparftiKrj ecr* ev pLovotKrj elre Sy ev iroXiriKy; orc p,ev yap, edv res rovjocs dpcXy errcSecKvvp.evos y TTOcyacv y reva aXXyv Sypcovpycav y irdXec Sca-Kovcav, Kvpcovs avrov Trouw rovs rroXXovs Ttepa r<w dvayKauw, y ^copcySeca Xeyopevy avayKy ttocccv avrep ravra a dv odroc eTracvcoacv’ cos Se Kai dyaOd Kai KaXd ravra ry dXydeca, ySy
« Cf. Class. Phil. ix. (1914) p. 353, n. 1, ibid, xxiii. (1928) p. 361 (Tim. 75 d), What Plato Said, p. 616 on Tim. 47 e, Aristot. Eth. 1120 b 1 ovx koMv aXX’ ws avaysatov, Emerson, Circles, “ Accept the actual for the necessary,” Eurip. I.A. 724 KaXws aj/ayKafws re. Mill iv. 299 and Grote iv. 221 miss the meaning. Cf. supra Bk. I. on 347 c, Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. pp. 113-114, lamblichus, Protrept. Teubner 148 K. ayvoouvros . . . Hcrov bdortiKev	ra dyaOa Kal rd,
dvaysaia, “ not knowing how divergent have always been the good and the necessary.”
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thereof a system and art and turn to the teaching of it, knowing nothing in reality about which of these opinions and desires is honourable or base, good or evil, just or unjust, but should apply all these terms to the judgements of the great beast, calling the things that pleased it good, and the things that vexed it bad, having no other account to render of them, but should call what is necessary just and honourable,® never having observed how great is the real difference between the necessary and the good, and being incapable of explaining it to another. Do you not think, by heaven, that such a one would be a strange educator ? ” “I do,” he said. “ Do you suppose that there is any difference between such a one and the man who thinks that it is wisdom to have learned to know the moods and the pleasures of the motley multitude in their assembly, whether about painting or music or, for that matter, politics ? For if a man associates with these and offers and exhibits to them his poetry b or any other product of his craft or any political service,0 and grants the mob authority over himself more than is unavoidable/ the proverbial necessity of Diomede0 will compel him to give the public what it likes, but that what it likes is really good and honourable, have you ever heard an
6 Cf. Laws 659 b, 701 a, Gorg. 502 b.
« Cf. 371 c, Gorg. 517 b, 518 b.
d Plato likes to qualify sweeping statements and allow something to necessity and the weakness of human nature. Cf. Phaedo 64 e Kaff’ Haov ph ttoXXtj avayirr), infra 558 d-e, 500 d, 383 c.
e The scholiast derives this expression from Diomedes’ binding Odysseus and driving him back to camp after the latter had attempted to kill him. The schol. on Aristoph. Eccl. 1029 gives a more ingenious explanation. See Frazer, Pausanias, ii. p. 264.
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rrtdrrore tov qKovaas avrcdv Xdyov 8i8ovtos' od E KarayeXaorov ;	Olpab 8e ye, rj S’ os, ov8
aKovaopab.
VIII. Taura roivvv irdvra evvoqcras eKetvo avapvqcrOqrb' avrd rd KaXdv, aXAa pq rd ttoXXo. KaXa, q avrd rb eKacrrov Kal pq rd iroXXd eKaara, dirois rrXqOos avegerab q qyqcrerab ecvac; ’H/ao-ra y\ e</>q. ^HXdcro^ov pev dpa, qv 8 eyed, 494 vrX'qOos a8vvarov eivat. ’ASuvarov. Kai rovs (/>t,Xooo(f)ovvras dpa dvdyKq if/eyeadab vrr* avredv. ’AvayKq. Kai utto rovraiv 8q raw bSbarrdw, doob rrpouopbXovvres oyX(p dpecrKew avrep errbOvpovotv. AqXov. ’Ek 8q rovraw rtva dpas crajrqpbav (faXocrdtfMp </>vcreb, d)crr ev red eTTbrqdevparb peb-vaaav repos reXos eXOebv; evvdeb 8* e/c ra>v ep-B TrpoaOev. (dpoXdyqrab yap 8q qpbv evpddeba Kal pvqpq Kal dv8pela Kal peyaXorrpert eta ravrqs elvab rqs (fivereais. Nai. . Ovkovv evOvs ev rrababv o robovros Trpcdros eerrab ev arraubv, dXXa>s re Kab edv rd aajpa Trpoac^epqs rfj ^vyrj; Ti 8 ov peXXeb; &f>q- BovXqcrovrab 8q, dtpab, avra> Xpq-
a Karay^XaffTov is a strong word. “ Make the very jackasses laugh” would give the tone. Cf. Carlyle, Past and Present, iv. “ Impartial persons have to say with a sigh that . . . they have heard no argument advanced for it but such as might make the angels and almost the very jackasses weep.”
Cf. also Isoc. Panegyr. 14, Phil. 84, 101, Antid. 247, Peace 36, and Ka.ra.yt\a.<rTos in Plato passim, e.g. Symp. 189 b.
6 A commonplace of Plato and all intellectual idealists. Cf. 503 b, Polit. 292 e, 297 b, 300 e.
Novotny, Plato's Epistles, p. 87, uses this to support his view that Plato had a secret doctrine. Adam quotes Gorg. 474 a rots 8^ iroXXois ou6i 8ia\eyogai, which is not quite 42
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attempted proof of this that is not simply ridiculous0 ?” “ No,” he said, “ and I fancy I never shall hear it either.”
VIII. “ Bearing all this in mind, recall our former question. Can the multitude possibly tolerate or believe in the reality of the beautiful in itself as opposed to the multiplicity of beautiful things, or can they believe in anything conceived in its essence as opposed to the many particulars ? ” “ Not in the least,” he said. “ Philosophy, then, the love of wisdom, is impossible for the multitude.6 ” “ Impossible.” “ It is inevitable,0 then, that those who philosophize should be censured by them.” “ Inevitable.” “ And so likewise by those laymen who, associating with the mob, desire to curry favour d with it.” “Obviously.” “ From this point of view do you see any salvation that will suffer the born philosopher to abide in the pursuit and persevere to the end ? Consider it in the light of what we said before. We agreed6 that quickness in learning, memory, courage and magnificence were the traits of this nature.” “Yes.” “ Then even as a boy f among boys such a one will take the lead in all things, especially if the nature of his body matches the soul.” “ How could he fail to do so ? ” he said. “ His kinsmen and
relevant. Cf. Renan, Etudes d'histoire relig. p. 403 “ La philosophic sera toujours le fait d’une imperceptible minority,” etc.
c It is psychologically necessary. Cf. supra, Vol. I; on 473 e. Cf. 527. a, Laws 655 e, 658 e, 681 c, 687 c, Phaedr. 239 c, 271 b, Crito 49 d.
Cf. Gorg. 481 e, 510 d, 513 b.
• In 487 a.
f Cf. 386 a. In what follows Plato is probably thinking of Alcibiades. Ale. 1.103 a ff. imitates the passage. Cf. Xen. Mem. i-. 2. 24.
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a 9at, eTT€i3av TrpeafjUTepos ylyvrjrai, eirl rd avrcov irpdypaTa ol re ot/cetot /cat ot TroAtrat. II co? 8 0 ov; ^TTOKetaovTat dpa Seo/zevot /cat Tt/zcovT€?, irpoKaTaXapftdvovTes Kal rrpoKoXaKevovTes rr]V peXXovcrav avTov bvvapLv. <J>tAet yovv, ovra) ytyveoGaL. Tt ovv otec, rjv 8’ eyd>, rov tolovtov €V TOLS TOLOVTOLS 7TOLT](J€IV, aAAcO? T€ Kal edv TV)(T) peydXps TtoXecos ojv Kal ev ravrr} irXovaios Te Kat
X y	J 0* * X	X /	-$* 3	*
yewatos, kol ctl evecorjs kol peya$; ap ov TrXTjpcoOtfcreaOaL dpipydvov eXirldos, Tjyovpevov KaL ra tcov ^XXyvcov Kal Ta tcov /Sapflapcov ucavov D eoeaOaL TrpaTTeLV, Kal eirl tovtols vi/njXov egapetv aVTOv, ayr/paTLopov Kal cfypovY] paros kcvov dvev vov epTTLTrXapevov; Kat pdX\ tyrp Td> 8^ ovtoj ScaTL^epevcp eav rts Tjpepa irpoaeXQdyv raA?)^ Xeyvj, otl vovs ovk evecrTLV avrcp, 8etrat 8e, to 8e ov kttjtov pr) bovXevdavTL rrj KT^oeL avTov, ap evireTes oteL etvaL elaaKovcraL 8ta tooovtcov koklov; IIoAAou ye 8et, 8’ os. ’Eav 8’ ovvt vjv 8’ eyd>} 8ta to eS 'TTecfiVKevaL Kal to gvyyeves tcov Xdyuw E els aladdvTjraL tc irr) Kal KapirriyraL Kal eXKrjTaL irpds faXocrot/nav, Tt olopeGa bpdaetv ckclvovs tovs Tjyovpevovs aTroXXvvaL a^Tov rrjv ^pelav Te Kal
a For bn-oKeltrovrai cf. Gorg. 510 c, infra 576 a bTOirwJbvres, Eimp. Orest. 670 I'-n-or^ycu', Theaet. 173 a vn eXOeiv.
b i.e. endeavouring to secure the advantage of it for themselves by winning his favour when he is still young and impressionable.
® Cf. Ale. I. 104 b-c ff.
* Cf. Ale. I. 105 n-c.
* v^/riXbr d^apeiv, etc., seems to be a latent poetic quotation. 44
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fellow-citizens, then, will desire, I presume, to make use of him when he is older for their own affairs.” “Of course.” “Then they will fawn upona him with petitions and honours, anticipating 6 and flattering the power that will be his.” “ That certainly is the usual way.” “ How, then, do you think such a youth will behave in such conditions, especially if it happen that he belongs to a great city and is rich and well-born therein, and thereto handsome and tall * Will his soul not be filled with unbounded ambitious hopes,” and will he not think himself capable of managing the affairs of both Greeks and barbarians/ and thereupon exalt himself, haughty of mien and stuffed with empty pride and void of sense6 ? ” “ He surely will,” he said. “ And if to a man in this state of mindz someone gently® comes and tells him what is the truth, that he has no sense and sorely needs it, and that the only way to get it is to work like a sjave h to win it, do you think it will be easy for him to lend an eari to the quiet voice in the midst of and in spite of these evil surroundings j “ Far from it,” said he. “ And even supposing,” said I, “ that owing to a fortunate disposition and his affinity for the words of admonition one such youth apprehends something and is moved and drawn towards philosophy, what do we suppose will be the conduct of those who think that they are
f Or perhaps “ subject to these influences.” Adam says it is while he is sinking into this condition.
a Cf. supra Vol. I. on 476 e. Cf. 533 d, Protag. 333 e, Phaedo 83 a, Crat. 413 a, Theaet. 154 e.
* Cf. Phaedo 66 d, Symp. 184 c, Euthydem. 282 b.
1	Cf. Epin. 990 a, Epist. vii. 330 a-b.
J Cf. Ale. I. 135 e.
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CTacpelav; ov irav p,ev epyov, irav 8* eTros Xe-yovras re Kal irparrovras Kal ire pl avTOV, ottcds av p,T] TTCLadfj, Kal Trepl top irelflovTa, ottcds av prj olds t rj, Kal I8la eTTtflovXevovTas koI drjpcocrla els 495 dyd)vas KaOiardvras; II0AA17, rj 8* ds, dvdyKi).
*Eotiv ovv ottcds 6 tolovtos </>LXoao</>,qcrei; Ov Trdvv.
IX. 'Opa? ovv, 8’ eyd), ort ov kokcds eXe-yop-ev cds dpa Kal avra rd rrjs <f>cXocr6</>ov cftvcrecDs /	•/	>	>->	J	/	V	/
pcepr], orav ev kokt} Tpotpr) yevrprat,, avna rpoTtov nvd rov CKTreoeLV eK rov eTnTTqdevfiaros, Kal rd Xeydpceva dyadd, ttXovtol re Kal Traua 7] TOtavrTi TrapaoKev^; Ov yap, aAA’ 6p0d>s, eXexdr). Ovtos 8t], etirov, d> 6avp,dcne, oXedpos re /cat B 8ta</>0opa Touavrr] re Kal rotavr?? ttjs fteXnarTrjs (fivaecos els to apccrTov eTTLTTQdevpLa, dXtyrjs Kal dXXcvs yi/yvopLev7]s, d>s ^cls </>ap,ev. Kal eK rov* Tcov 8t) tcov avdpajv Kal ol ra pLeyixrra KaKa epya-£6p,evoc Tas TvoXeLS ylyvovTac Kal tovs IduvTas, Kal ot TayaOd, 01 av TavTT] Tvx<vca pvevTes' crp-LKpa 8e (/>v<jls ovdev p,eya ovdeiroTe ovdeva ovtc ISlcuttjv ovTe ttoXiv dpa. ’AA^^earara, 7) 8* ds. OStol c pev 8^ ovtcos eKTTtTTTOVTes, ots [idXixTra TrpocrqKei, eprpaov Kal aTeXfj (/>iXocro</>Lav XetirovTes avTol re ptov ov TrpooTQKOVTa ov8’ dXTjOrj £(ocn> TTjV 8e
• For irav Zpyov cf. Sophocles, El. 615, • ‘ Of. 517 a.
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losing his service and fellowship ? Is there any word or deed that they will stick at° to keep him from being persuaded and to incapacitate anyone who attempts it,6 both by private intrigue and public prosecution in the court ? ” “ That is inevitable,” he said. “ Is there any possibility of such a one continuing to philosophize ? ” “ None at all,” he said.
IX. “ Do you see, then,” said I, “ that we were not wrong in saying that the very qualities that make up the philosophical nature do, in fact, become, when the environment and nurture are bad, in some sort the cause of its backsliding,0 and so do the so-called goods—d riches and all such instrumentalities®?” “No,” he replied, “ it was rightly said.” “ Such, my good friend, and so great as regards the noblest pursuit, is the destruction and corruption f of the most excellent nature, which is rare enough in any case/ as we affirm. And it is from men of this type that those spring who do the greatest harm to communities and individuals, and the greatest good when the stream chances to be turned into that channel/ but a small nature * never does anything great to a man or a city.” “ Most true,” said he. “ Those, then, to whom she properly belongs, thus falling away and leaving philosophy forlorn and unwedded, themselves live an unreal and alien life, while other unworthy wooersj rush in and
e For ^Kireaeiv cf. 496 c.
4 Cf. supra on 491 c, p. 32, note a.
• Cf. Lysis 220 a ; Arnold’s “ machinery,” Aristotle’s Xop’/yta.
f Cf. 491 b-e, Laws 951 b d3id</>0apros, Xen. Mem. i. 2. 24.
9 For Kal dXXws cf. II. ix. 699.
*	Cf. on 485 D ticwrep pev/xa.
*	Cf. on 491 e, p. 33, note d.
i Cf. on 489 d, and Theaet, 173 c.
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atCHTep optf)av7]v gvyyevajv dXXoL erreiacXOovTes avd^LOL rjuxvvdv re Kal dvel&r] Trepi/rji/jav, oca Kai, av (frrjs dvei8l(,eLV tovs dveifit^ovTas, d)S ot £vvovt€s avrfj ot pLev ovSepds*, ot 8e woAAoi ttoAAwv KaK&v at; lol eloLV. Kai yap ovv, ecf>7), rd ye XeyopLeva ravra. Elkotcvs ye, yv 8* eyco, XeyopLeva. Kaf)~ op&vres yap aXAot dvOpurTricrKoi Kevrjv rfy ycvpav Tavrrji' ycyvopLevr^v, KaX&v 8e dvopdroov kol vrpo-D CT^Ty/xarcuv pLecmjv, d>(T7T€p ot ck raw etpypLOW eis rd tepa airo^L^pdaKovres dapLevoL Kal ovroi eK tcov re^vcuv eKTrifoujcrLv els tt]v ^Xoao^tlav, oi av KopLi/joraroi ovres TvyyavaxH rrepl to avTCov Te^~ vtov. opLoos yap 8tj TTpos ye Tas dXXas reyvas Kalrrep ovtoj rrpaTTOvcrrjs </>iXoao(/)Las to d^tcopLa pLeyaXoTrpenecTTepov XeLTreTai,' ov 8rj e(f>LepLevoi ttoXXoI aTeXecs pLev Tas cfivcreLs, vtto 8e tow Teyvcov tc Kal 8r]pLLovpyLd)v, uMjirep Ta adtpLora XeXcoflrjVTaL, E ovto) Kal Tas i/ivyas gvyKeKXacrpLevot, re Kal drro-
redpvpLpLevoL 8ta ras ^avavalas Tvyyavovatv. y ovk dvayKY]; Kac pLaXa, e(/>7]. AoKecs ofiv tl, fy 8’
a Cf. Taine, ii Sainte-Beuve, Aug. 14, 1865: “ Comme Claude Bernard, il depasse sa speciality et c’cst chez des specialistes comme ceux-la que la malheureuse philosophic livrec aux mains gantees et parfumees d’eau bcnitc va trouver des maris capables de lui faire encore des enfants.” Cf. Epictet. iii. 21. 21. The passage is imitated by Lucian 3‘ 2. 287, 294, 298.
For the shame that has befallen philosophy cf. Euthydem. 304 if., Epist. vii. 328 e, Isoc. Busiris 48, Plutarch 1091 e, Boethius, Cons. i. 3. There is no probability that this is aimed at Isocrates, who certainly had not deserted the mechanical arts for what he called philosophy. Rohde* Fflcine Sdhriften, i. 319, thinks Antisthfenes is meant. But 48
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defile her as an orphan bereft of her kin,0 and attach to her such reproaches as you say her revilers taunt her with, declaring that some of her consorts are of no account and the many accountable for many evils.” “ Why, yes,” he replied, “ that is what they do say.” “ And plausibly,” said I; “ for other mannikins, observing that the place is unoccupied and full of fine terms and pretensions, just as men escape from prison to take sanctuary in temples, so these gentlemen joyously bound away from the mechanical arts 6 to philosophy, those that are most cunning in their little craft.® For in comparison with the other arts the prestige of philosophy even in her present low estate retains a superior dignity ; and this is the ambition and aspiration of that multitude of pretenders unfit by nature, whose souls are bowed and mutilated d by their vulgar occupations 6 even as their bodies are marred by their arts and crafts. Is not that inevitable ? ” “ Quite so,” he said. “ Is
Plato as usual is generalizing. See What Plato Said, p. 593 on Soph. 242 c.
b Cf. the different use of the idea in Protag. 318 e.
6 rexvlov is a contemptuous diminutive, such as are common in Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. Cf. also avOpwirtffKOL in c, and tyvx&ptov in 519 a.
A Cf. infra 611 c-d, Theaet. 173 a-b.
* For the idea that trade is ungentlemanly and incompatible with philosophy cf. infra 522 b and 590 c, Laws 919 c ff., and What Plato Said, p. 663 on Rivals 137 it. Cf. Richard of Bury, Philobiblon, Prologue, “ Fitted for the liberal arts, and equally disposed to the contemplation of Scripture, but destitute of the needful aid, they revert, as it were, by a sort of apostasy, to mechanical arts.” Cf. also Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 3, and Ecclesiasticus xxxviii. 25 f. “ How can he get wisdom that holdeth the plough and glorieth in the goad . . . and whose talk is of bullocks ? ... so every carpenter and work master . . . the smith . . . the potter ...”
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eycu, Sia^epetv avrovs iSetv dpyvpiov Krqaapcevov yaXKecos tfraXaKpov Kal apuKpov, vecocrrl pcev ck Seapcdov XeXvpcevov, ev flaXavelco 8e XeXovpcdvov, ’ y c ,	>/	t	j r
veovpyov Lpt,ariov eyovros, cos vvpxpiov TrapecrKeva-arpcevov, 8ta ireviav Kal epqpdav rov decriroTOV 496 rqv Ovyarepa pceXXovros yapbetv; Ov Trdvv, ecf/q, ^La</)ep€L. IIoi’ arra ovv clkos yewav tovs toiov-tovs; ov vdOa Kal <f>avXa; JIoAXt) dvdyKq. Tt 8at; tovs ava^iovs TTaL^evaecos, drav avTrj TrXqcna-tpvres dpciXdooi puq Kar d$lav, ttoV arra (fadopiev yewav diavofpxaTd re Kal Sogas; ap* ovy dos dXqdcns TTpooyKovra aKovoat orot/jlcrpLara, Kal ov-Sev yvqaiov ovSe </>povqoecos dXqOivfjs1 eyopLevov; IlarreAais pcev ovv, e<f>q.
X. UdvcrpciKpov Sq ri, qv 8* eydo, do 'Adelpcavre, B XeiTreraL rcov Kar d£tav opuXovvrcov </>iXocro(f)la, 'q ttov V7to (favyrjs KaraXqc/iOev yewatov Kal ed redpapc-pcevov qOos, airopta rcov dcacfjOepovvTCOV Kara (fivocv pcecvav err avrfj} q ev crpciKpa rroXet orav pceyaXq ^vyq <f>vfj Kal artpLacracra rd rfjs TroXecos virept&ry ftpayv 8e ttov tl Kal o/tt* aXXqs reyvqs diKatcos drcpdcrav ewfives eid avrqv dv eXOot. evq 8’ dv Kal 6 tov qpcerepov eralpov Oedyovs yaXcvos
1 A^iov seel. Ast: &^tov dX-qOtvfp AM, A^cov d>$ dXijOiVTji D, aXyffivip ws &£cov F: a^tws conj. Campbell.
a For a similar short vivid description cf. Erastae 134 b, Euthyphro 2 b. Such are common in Plautus, e.g. Mercator 639.
b It is probably fanciful to see in this an allusion to the half-Thracian Antisthenes. Cf. also Theaet. 150 c, and Symp. 212 a.
c Cf. Euthydem. 306 d.
d Cf. Phaedrus 250 a iiXtyai 3tj XetTrovrai, and supra 494 A and on 490 K, 50
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not the picture which they present,” I said, • ** precisely that of a little bald-headed tinkera who has made money and just been freed from bonds and had a bath and is wearing a new garment and has got himself up like a bridegroom and is about to marry his master’s daughter who has fallen into poverty and abandonment ? ” “ There is no difference at all,” he said. “ Of what sort will probably be the offspring of such parents ? Will they not be bastard b and base ? ” “ Inevitably.” “ And so when men unfit for culture approach philosophy and consort with her unworthily, what sort of ideas and opinions shall we say they beget ? Will they not produce what may in very deed be fairly called sophisms, and nothing that is genuine or that partakes of true intelligencec ? ” “ Quite so,” he said.
X. " There is a very small remnant,d then, Adei-mantus,” I said, “ of those who consort worthily with philosophy, some well-born and well-bred nature, it may be, held in check® by exile/ and so in the absence of corrupters remaining true to philosophy, as its quality bids, or it may happen that a great soul born in a little town scorns 9 and disregards its parochial affairs; and a small group perhaps might by natural affinity be drawn to it from other arts which they justly disdain; and the bridle of our companion Theages h also might operate as a restraint. For in the
• Perhaps “overtaken.” Cf. Goodwin on Dem. De cor. § 107.
f It is possible but unnecessary to conjecture that Plato may be thinking of Anaxagoras or Xenophon or himself or Dion.	9 Cf. Theaet. 173 b, infra 540 d.
A This bridle has become proverbial. Cf. Plut. De san. tuenda 126 b, Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 15. For Theages cf. also Apol. 33 e and the spurious dialogue bearing his name.
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oto$ /caTaa^eiv* /cat yap Oeayet rd p,ev aAAa Trarra C Trapea/ceuaCTrat vpos to eKTreo’ew (f>i,Xocro(f)cas, 3e tov cr co pear os voaoTpocfna arrecpyovoa avTOV tcov ttoXltlkcov /care^ec. to 3’ rjpfTcpov ovk agtov Aeyetv, to SacpLoviov a^pLctov' rj yap ttov rtvt aAAa/ rj ovbevl nov epLirpocrdev yeyove. Kal tovtcov 8t] tu)v dXlycov ot yev6p,evoi Kal yevcrdpLCVOi cos t/3u /cat /xa/captov to KTfjpba, Kal to>v ttoXXoov av LKavcos 186vt€$ Trpv p.avtav, Kal OTi ovbels ov8ev vyies cos €1TOS €L7T€LV 7T€pl TCI TCOV TToXeCOV TTpOTTCL, Ov3 €OTl D fu/z/xa^os', /tc#’ otov tl$ law eni ttjv tcov St/caicov ftoTjdeiav ctco^oit* av, aAA* axrirep els drjpla av-0pct)7TO$ ep,7T€aa)V, ovtc gvvabiKcw edeXoiv ovtc tKavos dov els rracnv dypcois avTeyeiv, 7rpt,v rt ttjv
a The enormous fanciful literature on the daimonion does not concern the interpretation of Plato, who consistently treats it as a kind of spiritual tact checking Socrates from any act opposed to his true moral and intellectual interests. Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 456-457, on Euthyphro 3 b, Jowett and Campbell, p. 285.
6 For tovtwv . . . yevbgevoi cf. Aristoph. Clouds 107 tovtwv yevov fj.01.
e The irremediable degeneracy of existing governments is the starting-point of Plato’s political and social speculations. Cf. infra 497 b, Laws 832 c f., Epist. vii.^326 a; Byron, apud Arnold, Essays in Crit. ii. p. 195 “I have simplified my politics into an utter detestation of all existing governments.”
This passage, Apol. 31 e if. and Gorg. 521-522 may be considered Plato’s apology for not engaging in politics. Cf. J. V. Novak, Platon u. d. Rhetorik, p. 495 (Schleiermacher, Einl. z. Gorg. pp. 15 f.), Wilamowitz, Platon, i. 441-442 “ Wer kann hier die Klage fiber das eigene Los iiberhorcn ? ”
There is no probability that, as an eminent scholar has maintained, the Republic itself was intended as a programme of practical politics for Athens, and that its failure to win popular opinion is the chief cause of the disappointed tone 52
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case of Theages all other conditions were at hand for his backsliding from philosophy, but his sickly habit of body keeping him out of politics holds him back. My own case, the divine sign/ is hardly worth mentioning—for I suppose it has happened to few or none before me. And those who have been of this little company b and have tasted the sweetness and blessedness of this possession and who have also come to understand the madness of the multitude sufficiently and have seen that there is nothing, if I may say so, sound or right in any present politics/ and that there is no ally with whose aid the champion of justiced could escape destruction, but that he would be as a man who has fallen among wild beasts/ unwilling to share their misdeedsf and unable to hold out singly against the savagery of all, and that he would thus, before he could in any way benefit his of Plato’s later writings. Cf. Erwin Wolff in Jaeger’s Neue Phil. Untersuchungen, Heft ft, Platos Apologie, pp. 31-33, who argues that abstinence from politics is proclaimed in the Apology before the Gorgias and that the same doctrine in the seventh Epistle absolutely proves that the Apology is Plato’s own.
Cf. also Theaet. 173 c ff., Hipp. Maj. 281 c, Euthydem. 306 b, Xen. Mem. i. 6. 15.
d Cf. supra 368 b, Apol. 32 e el . . . tpor/Gow rots Sucalois and 32 a p.ax°^P-evov hirep tou SikclIov.
8 Cf. Pindar, 01. i. 64. For the antithetic juxtaposition cf. also els iraaiv below; see too 520b, 374 a, Menex. 241 b, Phaedr. 243 c, Laws 906 d, etc.
More in the Utopia (Morley, Ideal Commonwealths, p. 84) paraphrases loosely from memory what he calls “ no ill simile by which Plato set forth the unreasonableness of a philosopher’s meddling with government.”
f Cf. Democrates fr. 38, Diels ii.3 p. 73 KaXbv plv rbv aSuAovra KwXiyety el p.'t], /A] i-vvaSiKeiv, “ it is well to prevent anyone from doing wrong, or else not to join in wrongdoing.”
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ttoXlv r/ (frlXovs dvrjoat TTpoarroXopevos dvoo(/>eXr]S avru) re Kal rois aAAot? av yevocro—ravra rravra Xoytapcp Xafldbv rjavyiav eycov Kal rd avrov TTpdr-ru>v, oiov €P yecpawL Kovioprov Kal ^dXrjs vtto ttvcvparos c^epopevov vtto reiytov dnoards, dpcov tovs aXXovs KaraTTipTrXapevovs dvoplas dyarra, el E ttt} avros KaOapds dduclas re Kal dvoatayv epycov rov re evddde fllov ^Laxyerac Kal tt]V dTTaXXayrjv avrov perd KaXrjs eXrrldos IXeds re Kal evpevrjs diraXXdgerai. ’AAAa rot, 3* os, ov ra eXa^cara 497 av diaTrpagapevos dTTaXXdrroiTO. 0u8e ye, etrrov, rd pey terra, prj rvycbv TroXtrelas rrpocrrjKovcrrjs' ev yap TrpoariKovoT) avros re paXXov avtpfaerai, Kal perd raw Idlcov rd Koiva crdocret.
XL To pev oi>v rfs <f>tXoero(/>las, div eve Ka 8ta-ftoX'qv elX-rp^e Kal drt ov diKaioos, epol pev doKet perplcvs elprjcrdaL, el prj er* dXXo Xeyecs n av. ’AAA’ ovdev, y 8’ os1, ere Xeyaj rrepl rovrov aAAa rrjv TrpoayKovaav avrfj rlva redv vvv Xeyets ttoAi-B retaiv; 0v8’ yvrcvovv, eiirov, aAAa rovro Kal * 6
0 Maximus of Tyre 21. 20 comments, “Show me a safe wall.” See Stallbaum ad lac. for references to this passage in later antiquity. Cf. Heracleit. fr. 44, Diels3 i. 67, J. Stenzel, Platon der Erzieher, p. 114, Bryce, Studies in History and Jurisprudence, p. 33, Renan, Souvenirs, xviii., P. E. More, Shelburne Essays, iii. pp. 280-281. Cf. also Epist. vii. 331 d, Eurip. Ion 598-601.
6 Cf. supra Vol. I. on 331 a, infra 621 c-d, Marc. Aurel, xii. 36 and vi. 30 in fine. See my article “ Hope ’* in Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics.
* Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1094 b 9 ye Kal reXedirepov tI> t^$ ir6Xews (palverai Kal Xapetv Kal tribipii', “ yet the good of 54
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friends or the state come to an untimely end without doing any good to himself or others,—for all these reasons I say the philosopher remains quiet, minds his own affair, and, as it were, standing aside under shelter of a walla in a storm and blast of dust and sleet and seeing others filled full of lawlessness, is content if in any way he may keep himself free from iniquity and unholy deeds through this life and take his departure with fair hope,6 serene and well content when the end comes.” “ Well,” he said, “ that is no very slight thing to have achieved before taking his departure.” “ He would not have accomplished any very great thing either,0 ” I replied, “ if it were not his fortune to live in a state adapted to his nature. In such a state only will he himself rather attain his full statured and together with his own preserve the common weal.
XI. " The causes and the injustice of the calumniation of philosophy, I think, have been fairly set forth, unless you have something to add.0 ” “ No,” he said, “ I have nothing further to offer on that point. But which of our present governments do you think is suitable for philosophy ? ” “ None whatever,” I said; “ but the very ground of my complaint is that no the state seems a grander and more perfect thing both to attain and to secure” (tr. F. H. Peters).
d For auf^aerai cf. Theaet. 163 C 'iva Kal av^a.i'T), and Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. 68 “ As the Christian is said to be complete in Christ so the individual is said by Aristotle to be complete in the tt6Xis,” Spencer, Data of Ethics, xv. “ Hence it is manifest that we must consider the ideal man as existing in the ideal social state.” Cf. also infra 592 a-b, 520 a-c and Introd. Vol. I. p. xxvii.
• An instance of Socrates’ Attic courtesy. Cf. 430 b, Cratyl. 427 d, Theaet. 183 c, Gorg. 513 c, Phaedr. 235 a. But in Gorg. 462 c it is ironical and perhaps in Hipp. Maj. 291 a.
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€7TatTia>/4ai, /xTfSepYav a£tav e?vac nov vvv Kara-amaiv iroXecos </>iXoa6</>ov (f>vaea>s' 8io /cat arpe-</>eadaL re Kal aXXoLovadai avTyv, dtairep geviKov OTreppa ev yy dXXy airecpdpevov e^tTyXov els to eTTi^copLQV (f>iXel Kpanyvpevov levai, ovtu) Kal tovto to yevos vvv pev ovk layecv Tyv avTov Svvapcv, aAA* els aXXorpiov ydos eKtTLTTTeLV el Se C Xytperai Tyv apcaTyv TroXcrecav, ajarrep Kal avro dpLcrrov can, Tore SyXdtaeL, on tovto pev ra> dvn decov yv, Ta Se aXXa avdpdtiTLva, ra tc to>v </>vaea)v Kal tcvv eircTySevpanw. SyXos Sy ovv el on p€Ta tovto epyaec ns avry y iroXcTeia. Ovk eyvcos, etpiy ov yap tovto cpbeAAov, aAA €t avTY], tjv rjpL€bs SteXyXvdapev ocKifovres Tyv ttoXlv y dXXy. Ta p,ev aAAa, rjv o €ya>, avTrj- tovto oe avTO eppTjtrr} pev Kal TOTe, on SeycroL n del evecvac ev ry ttoXcl D Xdyov €)(ov Tys TroXiTclas tov avTov ovnep Kal av 6 vopoOerys tovs vopovs endecs. ’Ep-pydy yap, e<f>y. ’AAA’ ov% cKavais, etnov, eSyXcvdy, </>6fla) cSv vpecs dvnXapftavopevoc 8e8yXd)KaT€ paKpdv Kal xaXeiryv ovtov Tyv diroSectpv errel Kal to Xolttov ov TravTcoj1 paaTov SceXdeiv. To ttolov; Tcva TpoTTOV peTayecpL^opevy ttoXcs t/aXoaot^cav ov ScoXecTac. Ta yap Sy peydXa irdvTa e7Tca</>aXy, Kal
1	Trdvrws AFDM : iravr^v conj. Bekker.
° KardcrracrLS = constitution in both senses. Cf. 414 a, 425 d, 464 a, 493 a, 426 c, 547 b. So also in the Laws. The word is rare elsewhere in Plato.
6 For ^Ir-qXov cf. Critias 121 a.
c This need not be a botanical error. In any case the meaning is plain. Cf. Tim. 57 b with my emendation.
d For the idiom cf. avrd Select Phileb. 20 c, with Stallbaum’s note, Theaet. 200 e, Hipp. Maj. 288 b, Aristoph. Wasps 56
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polity a of to-day is worthy of the philosophic nature. This is just the cause of its perversion and alteration ; as a foreign seed sown in an alien soil is wont to be overcome and die out b into the native growth,® so this kind does not preserve its own quality but falls away and degenerates into an alien type. But if ever it finds the best polity as it itself is the best, then will it be apparentd that this was in truth divine and all the others human in their natures and practices. Obviously then you are next going to ask what is this best form of government.” “ Wrong,” he said®; “ I was going to ask not that but whether it is this one that we have described in our establishment of a state or another.” “ In other respects it is this one,” said I; “ but there is one special further point that we mentioned even then, namely that there would always have to be resident in such a state an element having the same conception of its constitution that you the lawgiver had in framing its laws/ ” “ That was said,” he replied. “ But it was not sufficiently explained,” I said, “ from fear of those objections on your part which have shown that the demonstration of it is long and difficult. And apart from that the remainder of the exposition is by no means easy.® ” “ Just what do you mean ? ” “ The manner in which a state that occupies itself with philosophy can escape destruction. For all great things are precarious and, as the proverb truly 994, Frogs 1361, etc., Pearson on Soph. fr. 388. Cf, aurb trwavei, Eurip. Bacch. 476, etc.
* Plato similarly plays in dramatic fashion with the order of the dialogue in 523 b, 528 a, 451 b-c, 458 b.
f Cf. supra on 412 a and What Plato Said, p. 647 on Laws 962; infra 502 d.
* Cf. Soph, 244 c, See critical note.

PLATO
to Xeyopcevov Ta KaXd T<p ovti yaXeira. AAA E o/jms, XafleTO) tcXos rj azroSei^c? tovtov
(f>avepov yevop.evov. Ov to p/r] flovXecrdaL, rjv S eyd), aAA’ etirep, to p,z] SvvacrOai Sta/ccoAvo’ei* irapaw 8e tt/v y4 * * * * 9 epr/v TTpoOvplav etcrei. (tkottci, Se Kal vw, co? 7Tpo0vpa)S Kal zrapa/civSuveuTi/cd)? /zeAAco Xeyeiv, otl tovvovtlov z} vvv Set tov evuTT]-SevpaTOS tovtov irdXw aTTTecrOai. Ila}?; Nvv /zev, OC\)5/<XC/	/
498 Tjv o eyo), ot /cat azrrop,€vot /zetpa/cta ovTa aprt e/c zra/Scop to p&ra^v oIkov optas Kal y_pT)paTtcipov TrXrjGLaaavTCS avTOV Tip yaXcTrarraTcp azraAAaT-rovrat, ot t^tAocro^corarot zroiou/zevoc* Aeyco 8e yaXerrcoTaTov to rrepl tovs Xoyovs’ ev Se tco ezretra, eav /cat aAAcov tovto rrpaTTOVTUDV 'TrapaKaXovp.evoi. efleAcoozv aKpoaTal ytyveadai, peydXa rjyovvTat,, irdpepyov OLopevoi, avTO Setp zzparretv zzpo? Se to yfjpas cktos 3^ tlvcov oXlyoov d'rroaPevvvvTaL ttoXv B paXXov tov 'Hpa/cAetTetov yXlov, daov avdis ovk e^diTTOVTai. Aet 3e zra>?; €</>r). ITav TOvvavTcov' [icipaKia [lev ovTa Kal zratSa? /zetpa/ctcuSz? zratSetav
4 So Adam. Others take r<3 6vn with	as part of
the proverb. Cf. 435 c, Crat. 381- a-b with schol.
b For the idiomatic aXX’ eiirep cf. Parmen. 150 b, Exithydem. 296 b, Thompson on Meno, Excursus 2, pp. 258-264, Aristot. An. Post. 91 b 33, Eth. Nic. 1101 a 12, 1136 b 25, 1155 b 30,
1168 a 12, 1174 a 27, 1180 b 27, Met. 1028 a 24, 1044 a 11, Rhet. 1371 a 16.
c What Plato here deprecates Callicles in the Gorgias recommends, 484 c-d. For the danger of premature study of dialectic cf. 537 d-e if. Cf. my Idea of Education in Plato's Republic, p. 11. Milton develops the thought with characteristic exuberance, Of Education-. “They present their young unmatriculated novices at first coming with the most intellective abstractions of logic and metaphysics , , ,
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says, fine things are hard.a ” “ All the same,” he said, “ our exposition must be completed by making this plain.” “ It will be no lack of will,” I said, “ but if anything,6 a lack of ability, that would prevent that. But you shall observe for yourself my zeal. And note again how zealously and recklessly I am prepared to say that the state ought to take up this pursuit in just the reverse of our present fashion.0 ” “ In what way ? ” “ At present,” said I, “ those who do take it up are youths, just out of boyhood/ who in the intervale before they engage in business and moneymaking approach the most difficult part of it, and then drop it—and these are regarded forsooth as the best exemplars of philosophy. By the most difficult part I mean discussion. In later life they think they have done much if, when invited, they deign to listen to the philosophic discussions of others. That sort of thing they think should be by-work. And towards old age/ with few exceptions, their light is quenched more completely than the sun of Hera-cleitus/ inasmuch as it is never rekindled.” “And what should they do ? ” he said. “ Just the reverse. While they are lads and boys they should occupy to be tossed and turmoiled with their unballasted wits n fathomless and unquiet deeps of controversy,” etc.
d Cf. 386 a, 395 c, 413 c, 485 d, 519 a, Demosth. xxi. 154, Xen. Ages. 10.4, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1103 b 24,1104 b 11, Isoc. xv. 289.	• Cf. 450 c.
* Cf. 475 d, Isoc. xii. 270 aXX’ ov5’ dXXou 5«kt'i/oj'tos Kal irov-qaavTos	aKpoarps yevtcrdai, “ would not even be
willing to listen to one worked out and submitted by another ” (tr. Norlin in L.C.L.).
9 Cf. Antiphon’s devotion to horsemanship in the Parmenides, 126 c. For irpbs rd y?;pa$ cf. 552 d, Laws 653 a.
h Diels i.3 p. 78, fr. 6. Cf. Aristot. Meteor, ii. 2. 9, Lucretius v. 662.
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/cat ^tAoao^tav ^lera^etpi^ea^at, raw re crbvpdrajv, ev <5 jSAacrrdvet T€ /cat arSpovrat, ev pdXa em-jueAeta^at, vmjpeabav ^Xocro^la Kraipevovs' npo-bov<rqs 8e rfjs TjXbKbas, ev fl tj ipvxV reXebovadab dpxerai, e-wtretpetv rd eKelvrjs yvpvdaba' drav 8e 0 X^yrj pev 7] pd)pr), noXbrbKajv 3e /cat urparebdiv cktos ybyviyrab, rdre t^t] dt^erovs vepeodab Kab prfoev aXXo rrpdrreiv, d Tt py irdpepyov, rovs peXXovras evdabpdvajs flbd)crea0ab Kal reXevrfp aavras rep ftup r<p ^e^bcopevco rrjv e/cet potpav eTTba’TTjO'eLV npeTTOvcrav.
XII. *£1? aXrjOdis pob SoKebS, e<f>7), Xeyeiv ye npoOvpcos, <3 %d)Kpar€$' otpab pevrob rovs ttoXXovs raw aKovovrcov npoOvpdrepov erb dvrbrelvetv ovo dirawbovv nebtropevovs > and Qpaavpaxov ap-gapevovs. M?y dbdftaXXe, rjv 8 eya>, epe Kab D Qpdavpaxov dprb (fibXovs yeyovoras, ovde npd rov ex^povs dvr as. netpas yap ovdev dvr/oopev, ecos dv nebucopev Kal rovrov Kal rovs dXXovs, y rrpovpyov rb nobtfcKopev els eKCbvov rov flbov, orav addbs yevdpevob robs robovrobs evrvxwb Aoyots.
a Cf. 410 c and What Plato Said, p. 496 on Protag. 326 b-c.
6 Like cattle destined for the sacrifice. A favourite figure with Plato. Cf. Laws 635 a, Protag. 320 a. It is used literally in Critias 119 d.
c Cf. infra 540 a-b, Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. pp. 329-330. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. 207-208, fancies that 498 c to 502 a is a digression expressing Plato’s personal desire to be the philosopher in Athenian politics.
d A half-playful anticipation of the doctrine of immortality reserved for Bk. x. 608 d ff. It involves no contradiction and justifies no inferences as to the date and composition of the Republic. Cf. Gomperz iii. 335.
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themselves with an education and a culture suitable to youth, and while their bodies are growing to manhood take right good care of them, thus securing a basis and a support® for the intellectual life. But with the advance of age, when the soul begins to attain its maturity, they should make its exercises more severe, and when the bodily strength declines and they are past the age of political and military service, then at last they should be given free range of the pasture 6 and do nothing but philosophize,® except incidentally, if they are to live happily, and, when the end has come, crown the life they have lived with a consonant destiny in that other world.”
XII. “You really seem to be very much in earnest, Socrates,” he said; “ yet I think most of your hearers are even more earnest in their opposition and will not be in the least convinced, beginning with Thrasy-machus.” “ Do not try to breed a quarrel between me and Thrasymachus, who have just become friends and were not enemies before either. For we will spare no effort until we either convince him and the rest or achieve something that will profit them when they come to that life in which they will be born again d and meet with such discussions as these.” “ A
Cf. Emerson, Experience, in fine, “ which in his passage into new worlds he will carry with him.” Bayard Taylor (American Men of Letters, p. 113), who began to study Greek late in life, remarked, “ Oh, but I expect to use it in the other world.” Even the sober positivist Mill says (Theism, pp. 249-250) “ The truth that life is short and art is long is from of old one of the most discouraging facts of our condition: this hope admits the possibility that the art employed in improving and beautifying the soul itself may avail for good in some other life even when seemingly useless in this.”
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Eis crputpov y* > efr], xpovov €ipr]Kas. Ecs ovSev p€V OVV, €<f)T]Vi COS y€ TTpOS TOP aTTaVTCL. TO pevToi prj iretOeaOai, rots Xeyopevois rov? ttoXXovs Gavpa ovftev ov yap iraiiroTe etSov yevopevov to E vvv Xeyopevov, aAAa ttoXv paXXov roiaur’ arra pr/para e^€7TLT7]8es dAAiyAois d)poia>peva> aAA* ovk and tov avTopaTOV (jjairep vvv gvpireaovra' dvdpa 8e dperp napicrajpevov Kal ajpouopevov p^Xpc tov 8vvarov TcAecos ^pycp re Kal Xoycp, dvvacrrevovTa ev noXei ere pa TOiavrrp ov ttcottotc 499 cajpaKaacv ovre eva ovtc nXelovs' t) oiet; 0v8a-pa>$ ye. 0v8e ye av Xdyarv, <3 paKapie, KaXajv tc Kal eXevOepajv iKavdos eripKooi yeyovaow, oicov ipryreiv pev to dXr]3es gvvTeTapevivs €K iravTOS Tpoirov tov yvujvai yapcv, ra 8e Kopi//d tc Kai epujTiKa Kal pr^apdae dXXocre TeivovTa r] irpos 86£av Kal epiv Kal ev SiKais Kal ev tSiais crvvov-ulais TToppajOev dcrTra^opevcov. 0u8e tovtojv, €</>r). B Tovtojv toi yapiv, 8’ eya), Kal ravra 'rrpoopa)-pevoi rjpeis totc Kal SeSiores dpcos eXeyopev, vtto
0 For eis here cf. Blaydes on Clouds 1180, Herod, vii. 46, Eurip. Heracleidae 270.
6 Cf. supra on 486 a. See too Pint. Cons. Apol. 17. 111c *‘a thousand, yes, ten thousand years are only an d6pt<rros point, nay, the smallest part of a point, as Simonides says.” Cf. also Lyra Graeca (L.C.L.), ii. p. 338, Anth. Pal. x. 78.
e yei'6/j.evov . . . Xeyb/bcevov. It is not translating to make no attempt to reproduce Plato’s parody of “ polyphonic prose.” The allusion here to Isocrates and the Gorgian figure of iraplffwa’it and Trapo^cotwais is unmistakable. The subtlety of Plato’s style treats the “ accidental ” occurrence of a Gorgian figure in his own writing as a symbol of the difference between the artificial style and insincerity of the sophists and the serious truth of his own ideals.
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brief timea your forecast contemplates,” he said. “ Nay, nothing at all,” I replied, “ as compared with eternity? However, the unwillingness of the multitude to believe what you say is nothing surprising. For of the thing here spoken they have never beheld a token,0 but only the forced and artificial chiming of word and phrase, not spontaneous and accidental as has happened here. But the figure of a man ‘ equilibrated ’ and ‘ assimilated ’ to virtue’s self perfectly, so far as may be, in word and deed, and holding rule in a city of like quality, that is a thing they have never seen in one case or in many. Do you think they have ? ” “ By no means.” “ Neither, my dear fellow, have they ever seriously inclined to hearken to fair and free discussions whose sole endeavour was to search out the truth d at any cost for knowledge’s sake, and which dwell apart and salute from afar e all the subtleties and cavils that lead to naught but opinion f and strife in court-room and in private talk.” “ They have not,” he said. “ For this cause and foreseeing this, we then despite our fears 0 declared under compulsion of the truth h that
Cf. Isoc. x. 18 Xeyd/j.evos . . . yei'i/j.ei'os, What Plato Said, p. 544 on Symp. 185 c, F. Reinhardt, De Isocratis aemulis, p. 39, Lucilius, bk. v. init. “ hoc ‘ nolueris et debueris ’ te si minu’ delectat, quod rexviov Isocrateium est,” etc.
d As the Platonic dialectic does (Phileb. 58 c-d, cf. What Plato Said, p. 611) in contrast with the rhetorician, the lawyer (Theaet. 172 d-e) and the eristic (Euthydem. 272 b, Hipp. Maj. 288 d).
*	Cf. Eurip. Hippol. 102, Psalm cxxxviii. 6 “ the proud he knoweth afar off.”
t Cf. Phaedrus 253 d with Theaetet. 187 c, and Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 48.
o Cf. on 489 a.
*	Cf. Aristot. Met. 984 b 10, 984 a 19.
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TaXrjOovs TjvayKaopbevob, on ovre iroXbs ovre rroXb-rela ou8c y’ avTjp dpolcos [Jlt] ttotc yevryrab reXeos, irplv dv rots’ <^tAooo<^oiS' rovrobs Tots oXbyobs /cat ov rrovYjpobs, dyp^crroLS 8e vvv K€KXrjp,evobs, dvdyKiq 7t? €K TVXTJS TTCpifldXrj, €LT€ ^SouAowat €tT€ p,T] TTO-Aea>s eTTbpbeXrjOfjvab, Kal rrj iroXeb Kar'qKOOb yevecrdab, raw vvv ev Swacrrebabs jSaotAetats ovtcdv 0 vteabv rj avrois eK nvos Gelas errbrivobas dXrjfhvfjs (/>bXoao<f)las dXrjObvds epcos ephTrear). tovtojv 8e Trorepa yeveoGab t) dp^orepa cos dpa ecrrlv a8vva-rov, eyd> p,ev ov8eva (/trjpbl e\ebv Xoyov. ovrco yap dv rjp,€LS SucaicDS KarayeX(pp,eGa, cos dXXcos evyais dpbOba Xeyovres. 7) ov% ovrcos; Outcos. Ei toIvvv aKpobs els </>cXoao<[)iav rroXecos ns avdyKT] em-peX^Orjvac yeyovev ev rep diretpq) rep TrapeXr]-XvdoTb ypovip rj Kal vvv eanv ev nvt, flapftapuap D TO7TCOr TTOppCO 7TOV CKTOS OVTt TVS TjpberepaS €77-ft	’’A	X ^9	f	\	,
oipecos, 7] Kai crrebTa yevrjaerab, Trepb tovtov erobpbob rtp Xdycp SbapLaxecrOab, d)s yeyovev rj elprjpbevT] iroXbrela Kal eon Kal yevr^aeTal ye, orav avTT] y pbovaa TroXecvs eyKparr)s yevrjrab. ov yap aSvvaros yevecrOcu, ov8* ypLebs d8vvara Xeyopbev ^aAejra 8e Kal Trap9 Tjpcvv 6p,oXoyebrab. Kat epbOb, ebfrq, ovreo 8oKeb. Tots 8c TroXXobs, ^v 8 eyaj,
• Cf. Laws 747 e. But we must not attribute personal superstition to Plato. See What Plato Said, index, s.v. Superstition.
6 Cf. Laws 711 d, Thue. vi. 24. 3; so iv. 4. 1 ^ir6r€<re.
e We might say, “talking like vain Utopians or idle idealists.” The scholiast says, p. 348, tovto Kal Kevijv <f>a<ri puiKaplav. Cf. supra, Vol. I. on 458 a, and for ev%al on 450 d, and Novotny on Epist. vii. 331 d.
d Cf. Laws 782 a, 678 a-b, and What Plato Said, p. 627 on 64
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neither city nor polity nor man either will ever be perfected until some chance compels this uncorrupted remnant of philosophers, who now bear the stigma of uselessness, to take charge of the state whether they wish it or not, and constrains the citizens to obey them, or else until by some divine inspirationa a genuine passion for true philosophy takes possession b either of the sons of the men now in power and sovereignty or of themselves. To affirm that either or both of these things cannot possibly come to pass is, I say, quite unreasonable. Only in that case could we be justly ridiculed as uttering things as futile as day-dreams are.c Isnotthatso ? ” “ Itis.” “ If, then, the best philosophical natures have ever been constrained to take charge of the state in infinite time past,d or now are in some barbaric region e far beyond our ken, or shall hereafter be, we are prepared to maintain our contention f that the constitution we have described has been, is, or will beflr realizedh when this philosophic Muse has taken control of the state/ It is not a thing impossible to happen, nor are we speaking of impossibilities. That it is difficult we too admit.” “ I also think so,” he said. ‘ ‘ But the multitude—are you going to say ?—
Laws 676 a-b; also Isoc. Panath. 204-205, seven hundred years seemed a short time.	e Cf. Phaedo 78 a.
f For the ellipsis of the first person of the verb cf. Parmen. 137 c, Laches 180 a. The omission of the third person is very frequent.
*	Cf. 492 e, Laws 711 e, 739 c, 888 e.
*	Cf. Vol. I. Introd. p. xxxii, and ibid, on 472 b, and What Plato Said, p. 564, also infra 540 d, Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. 377.
*	This is what I have called the ABA style. Cf. 599 e, Apol. 20 c, Phaedo 57 b, Laches 185 a, Protag. 344 c, Theaet. 185 a, 190 b, etc. It is nearly what Riddell calls binary structure, Apology, pp. 204-217.
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6'n ovk aS 8oKei, epeis; ’Tows, €<$?}. /xa/capie, E f[v 8* eyw, pd] Train) ovtcd twv -jtoAAwv KaTYjydpei, dXXolav1 Toi 8dgav egovcnv, ear avTois pd} (f>iXo-veuccov aAAa TrapapvOovpevos Kal drroXvdpevos ttjv Trjs (/>iXopaf)Las 8iafloXr]v ev8eiKVVTj ov$ Aeyet? tovs ij)iXocr6(f)OVs> Kal 8iopLCr) axJTrep aprc rrjv re c^vcriv 500 av-rajy Kal ttjv eiriTrfievaiv, Iva prj TjycovTaL ere Aeyeiv ovs avToi oioitcu. T] Kai eav ovtcd veajvrac, dXXolav r* ov2 cfyrjcreis avrovs 86gav X^i/reaffai Kal aXXa diroKpiveicrOai; r] oiei Tivd yaXenatveiv rat prj ftaXcTTcp Tj c/iOoveiv rep pr] cf) dove pep, acfrOovov re Kai Trpaov dvra; eyco pev yap ere Trpotf>0aaas Xeyco, ori ev dXLyois ricrlv Tjyovpai aAA* ovk ev rep TrX^Oei yaXeTTTjV ovtcd <f>vaiv ylyvecrOai. Kat eycb dpeXei, B eefrrj, ^vvoLopai. Ovkovv Kal avro tovto gvvoLei, rov ^aAcTTois irpds </>iXoaro(f)lav tovs ttoXXovs 8ta-Keiadai eKe Lvovs at7 Lovs eivai tovs e^codev ov TTpocrrjKov cTreiaKeKCDpaKOTas, Xoidopovpevovs tc avrots8 /cat (fiiXaTrexd'^pdvcDs eyovTas Kal del irepl
1 dWolav AD, aXX’ otav F, dXX’ oiav M.
8 t oi Baiter: tol mss. Burnet brackets the sentence.
8 ainois Burnet and Adam, aiirois Ast, Stallbaum, Jowett, and Campbell.
a It is uncritical to find “contradictions” in variations of mood, emphasis, and expression that are broadly human and that no writer can avoid. Any thinker may at one moment and for one purpose defy popular opinion and for another conciliate it; at one time affirm that it doesn’t matter what the ignorant people think or say, and at another urge that prudence bids us be discreet. So St. Paul who says (Gal. i. 10) “ Do I seek to please men ? for if I yet pleased men I should not be the servant of Christ,” says also (Rom. xiv. 16) “ Let not then your good be evil spoken of.” Cf. also What Plato Said, p. 646 on Laws 950 b.
6 A recurrence to etymological meaning. Cf. dOv^ov 66
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does not think so,” said I. “ That may be,” he said. “ My dear fellow,” said I, “ do not thus absolutely condemn the multitude.® They will surely be of another mind if in no spirit of contention but soothingly and endeavouring to do away with the dispraise of learning you point out to them whom you mean by philosophers, and define as we recently did their nature and their pursuits so that the people may not suppose you to mean those of whom they are thinking. Or even if they do look at them in that way, are you still going to deny that they will change their opinion and answer differently ? Or do you think that anyone is ungentle to the gentle or grudging to the ungrudging if he himself is ungrudging b and mild ? I will anticipate you and reply that I think that only in some few and not in the mass of mankind is so ungentle or harsh a temper to be found.” “ And I, you may be assured, he said, “ concur.” “ And do you not also concur c in this very point that the blame for this harsh attitude of the many towards philosophy falls on that riotous crew who have burst in d where they do not belong, wrangling with one another/ filled with spite f 411 b, Laws 888 a. evxpvxlas Laws 791 c, Thompson on Meno 78 e, Aristot. Topics 112 a 32-38, Eurip. Heracleidae 730 d<r0aX<2s, Shakes. Rich. III. v. v. 37 “ Reduce these bloody days again.”
c For a similar teasing or playful repetition of a word cf. 517 c, 394 b, 449 c, 470 b-c.
d For the figure of the kw/zos or revel rout cf. Theaet. 184 a, Aesch. Ag. 1189, Eurip. Ion 1197, and, with a variation of the image, Virgil, Aen. i. 148 and Tennyson, “ Lucretius ”:
As crowds that in an hour Of civic tumult jam the doors.
• Cf. Adam ad loc. and Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. 121.
1 Isoc. Antid. 260 seems to take this term to himself; cf. Panath. 249, Peace 65, Lysias xxiv. 24 iroXvirpa.yp.wv dpi Kai 0pa<rus Kai	Demosth, xxiv. 6.
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dvOpdyrraiv tovs Xoyovs Ttocovpevovs, 17 Kiara <^iAo-uo^ta TrpeTTOv irotovvras; IIoAu y’>
XIII. 0v3e yap nov, <5 ’ASet/iavre, a^oA?) rep ye cos dXyOcbs rrpos rots overt ryv Sidvotav eyovn 0 Kara) flXerretv els dvOpanrcov irpayparelas, Kal payopevov avrots </)06vov re Kal dvapevetas ep-TTLirXaudaL, aAA’ els reraypeva drra Kal Kara > v 9 %	*	e	' n /	v*
ravra aet e^ovra opawras Kai uecopievovs ovt ddtKovvra ovr ddiKovpeva im aXXyXajv, Koapep 8e irdvra Kal Kara Xoyov eyovra, ravra ptpetcrdal re Kal o ri pdXtara dt/>opoLovcrOai. y otet nvd pyyavyv etvai, dnp ns dptXet dydpevos, py pt peter Bat ckclvo; ’Advvarov, e</>y. Qelcp dy Kal D Kocrpup 6 ye <f)iX6tro</>os dpiXcov Kocrptos re Kal 0etos ^ls rd dvvarov dv0pdm<p ylyverat’ diafloXy 8* ev iracri rroXXy. UavrajraoL pev ovv. *Av ovv ns,
0 i.e. gossip. Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1125 a 5 oi)5’ av0p<airo-\6yost Epictetus iii. 16. 4. Cf. also Phileb. 59 b, Theaet. 173 d, 174 c.
6 Cf. supra on 486 a, also Phileb. 58 d, 59 a, Tim. 90 d, and perhaps Tim. 47 a and Phaedo 79.
This passage is often supposed to refer to the ideas, and iKei in 500 d shows that Plato is in fact there thinking of them, though in Rep. 529 a-b ff. h§ protests against this identification. And strictly speaking Karb. rabrb del ^xovra in c would on Platonic principles be true only of the ideas. Nevertheless poets and imitators have rightly felt that the dominating thought of the passage is the effect on the philosopher’s mind of the contemplation of the heavens. This confusion or assimilation is, of course, still more natural to Aristotle, who thought the stars unchanging. Cf. Met. 1063 a 16 raiird 3’ alel Kai /j.era[3oXfjs obSe/uds KocvwvovvTa. Cf. also Sophocles, Ajax 669 ff., and Shorey in Sneath, Evolution of Ethics, pp. 261-263, Dio Chrys. xl. (Teubner ii. p. 199), 08
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and always talking about persons,0 a thing least befitting philosophy ? ” “ Least of all, indeed,” he said.
XIII. “ For surely, Adeimantus, the man whose mind is truly fixed on eternal realities b has no leisure to turn his eyes downward upon the petty affairs of men, and so engaging in strife with them to be filled with envy and hate, but he fixes his gaze upon the things of the eternal and unchanging order, and seeing that they neither wrong nor are wronged by one another, but all abide in harmony as reason bids, he will endeavour to imitate them and, as far as may be, to fashion himself in their likeness and assimilate® himself to them. Or do you think it possible not to 'mitate the things to which anyone attaches himself with admiration ? ” “ Impossible,” he said. “ Then the lover of wisdom associating with the divine order will himself become orderly and divine in the measure permitted to man/ But calumny 9 is plentiful everywhere.” “ Yes, truly.” ° If, then,” I said, “ some Boethius, Cons. iii. 8 “respicite caeli spatium . . . et aliquando desinite vilia mirari,” Dante, Purg. 14:
The heavens call you and o’er your heads revolving Reveal the lamps of beauty ever burning;
Your eyes are fixed on earth and goods dissolving, Wherefore He smites you, He, the all-discerning.
Cf. Arnold, “ A Summer Night,” in fine:
. . . you remain
A world above man’s head to let him see How boundless might his soul’s horizons be, etc.
•	d</>o£ioioucr0at suggests the d/xoiw<ris Theaet. 176 b. Cf. What Plato Said. p. 578.
d Cf. on 493 n, and for the idea 383 c.
•	Cf. Hamlet in. i. 141 “ thou shalt not escape calumny,** Bacchylides 12 (13). 202-203 fiporwv 88 g.Q>p.os ir&vr€<r<n
8tt’ (pyois.
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€?7tov, avr<5 dvdyK-q yevrjrat a e/cet dpa peXerfjaai €19 dvOpcoTrcov qGq Kal 18 la Kal bq/JLOcna rtflevat, Kai prj pdvov eavrov irXdrreiv, dpa kokov Sqpiovpyov avrbv oiet yevqaeaGai a<jo</>poavvT}s re Kal 8u<aio-avvqs Kal gvprraa'qs tt?? 8qponKT]s dperfjs; "H Kiara ye, q 8’ os. *AAA’ eav 8q aiadaivrai ot EiroXXol, on dXqdrj rrepl avrov Xeyopev, yaXe-rravovai 8q rois </>iXoadc/)ois Kal diriar'qaovaiv rjpiv Xeyovatv, tvs ovk dv ttotc aXXios ev8aipovqaeie ttoXls, el pq avrqv 8iaypai/jeiav 01 rip Getip irapa-8elypan xpcopevoi £ayypai/>oi; Ou ^aAeTravovaiv, 501 ?] 8* os, eavirep aiaGcvvrai. aAAa 817 nva Xeyeis rponov rrjs 8iaypa(/>qs; Aaftdvres, qv 8 eyd), djarrep rrtvaKa iroXiv re /cat qOq dv0pd)Tra)v, TTpob-rov pev KaOapav vroiqaeiav dv o ov irdvv pd8iov dXX' ovv oloG’ on rovnp dv evGvs rcov dXXcov
a The philosopher unwillingly holds office. Cf. on 345 e. 6 eA-et is frequently used in Plato of the world of ideas. Cf. Phaedrus 250 a, Phaedo 109 e.
c For the word irXArreiv used of the lawgiver cf. 377 c, Laws 671 c, 712 b, 746 a, 800 b, Rep. 374 a, 377 c, 420 c, 466 a, 588 c, etc.
For the idea that the ruler shapes the state according to the pattern cf. infra 540 a-b.
Plato applies the language of the theory of ideas to the “ social tissue ” here exactly as he applies it to the making of a tool in the Cratylus 389 c. In both cases there is a workman, the ideal pattern and the material in which it is more or less perfectly embodied. Such passages are the source of Aristotle’s doctrine of matter and form. Cf. Met. 1044 a 25, I>e part. an. 639 b 25-27, 640 b 24 f., 642 a 10 ff., De an. 403 b 3, Zeller, Aristot. (Eng.) i. p. 357. Cf, also Gorg. 503 d-e, Polit. 306 c, 309 d and Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 31-32. Cf. Alcinous, EZo-a7t«ryi) ii. (Teubner vi. p. 153) & xarit rbv SewprjTiKbv fiiov opdrai, fieXerijcrai ei’s dvGpibirwv
* Cf. Aristot. Pol, 1329 a 21 dperys 8yp,iovpy6v. Cf. alsQ 70
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compulsion ° is laid upon him to practise stamping on the plastic matter of human nature in public and private the patterns that he visions there,6 and not merely to mould c and fashion himself, do you think he will prove a poor craftsman d of sobriety and justice and all forms of ordinary civic virtue® ? ” “ By no means,” he said. “But if the multitude become aware that what we are saying of the philosopher is true, will they still be harsh with philosophers, and will they distrust our statement that no city could ever be blessed unless its lineaments were traced f by artists who used the heavenly model ? ” “ They will not be harsh,” he said, “ if they perceive that. But tell me, what is the manner of that sketch you have in mind ? ” “ They will take the city and the characters of men, as they might a tablet, and first wipe it clean—0 no easy task. But at any rate you know that this would be. their first point of difference from ordinary 1275 b 29 with Newman, Intfod. Aristot. Pol. p. 229. Cf. 395 C 8ygiovpyoi>$ fkevGeptas, Theages 125 a 8ygiovpy8v . . . t?)s ao^i'as.
* Cf. Laws 968 a vrpds rats Sygocrlais dperais, Phaedo 82 a and supra, Vol. I. on 430 c. Brochard, “ La Morale de Platon,” L'Annee Philosophique, xvi. (1905) p. 12 “ La justice est appelSe une vertu populaire.” This is a little misleading if he means that justice itself is “ une vertu populaire.”
1 For 8iayptyeiav cf. 387 b and Laws 778 a. See also Stallbaum ad loc.
9 Cf. Vol. I. on 426 d. This is one of the passages that may be used or misused to class Plato with the radicals. Cf. 541 a, Laws 736 a-b, Polit. 293 d, Euthyphro 2 d-3 a. H. W. Schneider, The Puritan Mind, p. 36, says, “ Plato claimed that before his Republic could be established the adult population must be killed off.”
Cf. however Vol. I. Introd. p. xxxix, What Plato Said, p. 83, and infra, p. 76, note a on 502 b.
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Stevey/cotev, toj piyre i8id)Tov piyre rroXecos ede-Xrjcrai dv di/jao0aL pr]8e ypdcfieiv vdpovs, irplv ?} TrapaXa/deLV KaOapav T} avrol Troirjcrai. Kat dpO&s y’» e^??. Ou/couv pera ravra oiei VTroypdifjacrOai dv to oyfjpa rfjs TroAtTetas; Tt ptfv; ^EvretTa, B oipai, aTrepya^opevoi rrvKva dv c/caTepcoa’ diro-^Xerroiev, Trpds re to <f>vaei 8iKaiov Kal KaXov Kal ad>(/>pov Kal Trdvra rd rotavra /cat Trpds eKeivo ad TO €V TOLS dv0pd)7TOLS epTTOLOLCV, gvppiyVVVTeS T€ Kai K€paWVVT€$ €K TU)V €TTlTrj8evpaTCl)V TO dv-8peiKeXov, dvr* eKelvov TeKpaipdpevoi, d 8t} Kal Oprjpos eKaXeoev ev tols dv6plotto is eyyiyvdpevov 3eoei8es re /cat OeoeiKeXov. ’Opdcos, Kat to pev dv, dtpai, egaXetyoiev, to 8e TrdXiv eyypd-C </>oiev, eios d tl pdXurra av0pu)Treia tjOt] eis daov evSe^Tai 0eo</)iX7j Tronqaeiav. KaAAtcm? yovv dv, rj ypa<J>7] yevoiTO. rAp' ovv, fy 8* €yd>, iretQopev ittj ckclvovs, ovs 8iaT€Tapevovs e^d T]pas e^crda levai, cos tolovtos ecrn TToXiTeuov t,coypd-</>os, ov tot CTrrjvovpev Trpds aVTOVS, 8l* OV CKeiVOl eyaXeTTaivov, ori Tas TroXeis aura) 'rrape8i8opev, Kal rt paXXov avTo vvv aKovovTes TrpavvovTai; Kat
“ The theory of ideas frequently employs this image of the artist looking off to his model and back again to his work. Cf. on 484 c, and What Plato Said, p. 458, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 37.
6 i.e. the idea of justice. For 0i5<n$ and the theory of ideas cf. infra 597 c, Phaedo 103 b, Parmen. 132 d, Cratyl. 389 c-d, 390 e.
e For duSpefoceXov cf. Cratyl. 424 e.
a II. i. 131, Od. iii. 416. Cf. 589 d, 500 c-d, Laws 818 b-c, and What Plato Said, p. 578 on Theaet. 176 b, Cic. Tusc. 72
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reformers, that they would refuse to take in hand either individual or state or to legislate before they either received a clean slate or themselves made it clean.” “ And they would be right,” he said. “ And thereafter, do you not think that they would sketch the figure of the constitution?” “ Surely.” “ And then, I take it, in the course of the work they would glance ° frequently in either direction, at justice, beauty, sobriety and the like as they are in the nature of things,i. * * * * 6 * * and alternately at that which they were trying to reproduce in mankind, mingling and blending from various pursuits that hue of the flesh, so to speak, deriving their judgement from that likeness of humanity c which Homer too called when it appeared in men the image and likeness of God.d ” “ Right,” he said. “ And they would erase one touch or stroke and paint in another until in the measure of the possible6 they had made the characters of men pleasing and dear to God as may be.” “That at any ratey would be the fairest painting.” “ Are we then making any impression on those who you said g were advancing to attack us with might and main ? Can we convince them that such a political artist of character and such a painter exists as the one we then were praising when our proposal to entrust the state to him angered them, and are they now in a gentler mood when they hear what we are now saying ? ” “ Much gentler,” he said,
i. 26. 65 “divina mallem ad nos.” Cf. also Tim. 90 a,
Phaedr. 249 c.
The modern reader may think of Tennyson, In Mem.
cviii. “What find I in the highest place But mine own
phantom chanting hymns ? ” Cf. also Adam ad loc.
• Cf. 500 d and on 493 d.
For yovv cf. supra, Vol. I. on 334 a. 9 Cf. 474 a.
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PLATO
D ttoXv ye, rj 8* os, el crco(/>povovaiv. IT?/ yap 8rj egovcrw apu/>i&PriTfjcrai; Trorepov p/rj rov ovtos re wai aXyOelas epacrrds etvai tovs </>lXoct6(/)OVs ; vAt otto v pevT dv, e</>T), elrj. ’AAAa p/rj rrjv </>vctlv avTUJV oiKetav etvaL tov dplotov, t]v TjpeLs 8177A-Oopev; Ou8e tovto. Ti 8e; tt]v TOLavrrjv Tvyov-aav tcov 7rpoor] k dvr cov eiriTTfievpaTcov ovk dya3r]V TeXecos eaeaOai Kal (/>lX6oo(/)ov evrrep Ttva dXXrjv; ri ckclvovs (/yr/crew1 paXXov, ovs T)pdts dc/jcoplcrapev;
E Ou BiyTrou. *Eti ovv dypiavovcn XeydvTCov rjpcjjv, otl, vrpiv dv TToXeoos to (/aXdooc/jov yevos eyKpaTes yevrjTat., ovtc iroXec ovtc iroXlrais KaK&v TravXa ear at, ou8e 97 TroAireia, rjv p,v3oXoyovp,ev Xoycp, €py<p tcXos XiQi/jeTai; ’ Icrcos, ^ttov. BouAei o&v, ^v 8* eyco, prj ^ttov </>cdpev avTOVs aAAa TravTaTraari irpdovs yeyovevac Kal TTeTretcrOai, cva, 502 et pty ti, aAAa alayvvdevTes dpoXoyijcrajcrLV; Haw p,ev ovv, e</>7].
XIV. OStoi p,ev toIvvv, rjv 8’ eycu, tovto TTCireiopevoi eaTcov Tov8e 8e TrepL tls d/x<^ior-/fyrijaec, a>s ovk dv Tv^otev yevdpevot ftacnXeajv eKyovoi 7) SvvaoTCvv ray (frvcreis (f>iX6oo(/)Oi; Ou8’ dv eis, Tolovtovs 8e yevopevovs d)s ttoXXt] dvayKrj SiaffidapTjvai., eyec tls Xeyeiv; d>s p,ev yap xaXevdv acoOrjvaL, Kal rfpets gvyyajpovpw d>s 8e ev tfovtI B 'rd) xpovcp t&v iravTOiv ovSeTTor’ ov8* dv ets oa)~ delrj, ecrO' ootls dp^La^rjTTjaei; Kai ttcos ; ’AAAa pT)v, tfv 8 eyd), els LKavds yevopevos, ttoXlv e\a)v
1 (pfaeLv ADM: Adam reads </>^crei; see his note ad loc.
0 Cf. 591 a. This affirmation of the impossibility of denial or controversy is a motif frequent in the Attic orators. Cf. Lysias xxx. 26, xxxi. 24, xiii. 49, vi. 46, etc.
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“ if they are reasonable.” “ How can they controvert it0 ? Will they deny that the lovers of wisdom are lovers of reality and truth ? ” “ That would be monstrous,” he said. ” Or that their nature as we have portrayed it is akin to the highest and best ? ” “ Not that either.” “ Well, then, can they deny that such a nature bred in the pursuits that befit it will be perfectly good and philosophic so far as that can be said of anyone ? Or will they rather say it of those whom we have excluded ? ” “ Surely not.” “ Will they, then, any longer be fierce with us when we declare that, until the philosophic class wins control, there will be no surcease of trouble for city or citizens nor will the polity which we fable6 in words be brought to pass in deed ? ” “ They will perhaps be less so,” he said. “ Instead of less so, may we not say that they have been altogether tamed and convinced, so that for very shame, if for no other reason, they may assent ? ” “ Certainly,” said he.
XIV. “ Let us assume, then,” said I, “ that they are won over to this view. Will anyone contend that there is no chance that the offspring of kings and rulers should be born with the philosophic nature ? ” “ Not one,” he said. “ And can anyone prove that if so bom they must necessarily be corrupted ? The difficulty c of their salvation we too concede ; but that in all the course of time not one of all could be saved/ will anyone maintain that ? ” “ How could he ? ” “ But surely,” said I, “ the occurrence of one such is
6 Cf. 376 d, Laws 632 e, 841 c, Phaedr. 276 e. Frutiger, Les Mythes de Platon, p. 13, says Plato uses the word y.v0o3 only once of his own myths, Polit. 268 e.
e Cf. Laws 711 d rd xd\eir6vt and 495 a-b.
* Cf. 494a.
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TTeiOopevqV, TTaVT* eiTLTeXeoaL Ta VVV CL7T LOTOVpL€Va< ‘I/cavoff yap, “ApyovTOs yap ttov, qv 8’ eya), TbOeVTOS TOVS VOfJLOVS Kal TOL errLTqdevpaTa, a SteAiyAvfla/zep, ov dqirov ddvvaTov edeXew ttolclv TOVS TroXiTaS. 0v8’ OTTOJOTLOVV. ’AAAa 81J, dlT€p qpLLV Sokol, 86£cll Kal dXXois OaVpLaCJTOV Tl Kal C ddvvaTov; Ovk dtpab eyooye, 'q 8’ ds. Kat pqv otl ye fleXrLOTa, evnep Swara, Ikovlos gv tols ep/npoodev, a>s eycppai, dcqXdopev. 'iKavcijs yap. Nw 8q, d)s eoiKe, gvpflalvet qplv Tre pl Tqs vo/jlo-dealas dpiOTa pev etvab a Xeyopev, el yevoLTo, ^aXeird 8e yeveadai, ov pevroi a 8 ward ye. Eu/z-jSatpet yap, d^q.
XV. Ovkovv errei,8q tovto pdyts tcXos doye, ra D eiuXoLira 8q perd tovto Xcktcov, TLva Tpdirov qplv Kal ck tlvcov p,aOqp.aT(ov tc Kal eTrLTqSevpLaTOJV ot ucotqpes GveoovTat rqs iroXir-elas, Kal Kara ttolos qXcKLas eKaoTot, eKacrrayv arrTopLevoL; Acktcov pevroL, et/>q. Ovdev, qv 8’ eya), to cro(/>6v poi eyeveTO Tqv tc tcov yvvaiKcov Tqs KTqarecos Svo’^e-peiav ev T<p ttpoo dev TrapaXc/rovTi Kal Traidoyoviav Kal Tqv tcov apyovriov KaTaoraoLV, eldoTb d>s eTrl^Oovds tc Kal ya^e7r^l ytyveadai, q TravreXt^s E dXqdqs' vvv yap ovSev ^ttov ^X0e to 8clv aura
• Cf. Epist. vii. 328 c and Novotny, Plato's Epistles, p. 170. Plato’s apparent radicalism again. Cf. on 501 a. Cf. also Laws 709 e, but note the qualification in 875 c, 713 e-714 a, 691 c-d. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. pp. 381-383 seems to say that the e?s iKavbs is the philosopher—Plato.
6 Note the different tone of 565 e Xa^wv a<pj8pa ireiOdfievov 6\Xov. Cf. Phaedr. 260 c Xa/?d>r ir6\iv dxraiirws #%ou<raF irelOr).
e Cf. on 499 d, and Frutiger, Mythes de Platon, p. 43. 76
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enough,® if he has a state which obeys him,6 to realize® all that now seems so incredible.” “ Yes, one is enough,” he said. “ For if such a ruler,” I said, “ ordains the laws and institutions that we have described it is surely not impossible that the citizens should be content to carry them out.” “ By no means.” “ Would it, then, be at all strange or impossible for others to come to the opinion to which we have come d ? ” “I think not,” said he. “ And further that these things are best, if possible, has already, I take it, been sufficiently shown.” “Yes, sufficiently.” “ Our present opinion, then, about this legislation is that our plan would be best if it could be realized and that this realization is difficult® yet not impossible.” “ That is the conclusion,” he said.
XV. “ This difficulty disposed of, we have next to speak of what remains, in what way, namely, and as a result of what studies and pursuits, these preservers f of the constitution will form a part of our state, and at what ages they will severally take up each study.” “ Yes, we have to speak of that,” he said. “ I gained nothing,” I said, “ by my cunning g in omitting heretofore h the distasteful topic of the possession of women and procreation of children and the appointment of rulers, because I knew that the absolutely true and right way would provoke censure and is difficult of realization; for now I am none the less compelled
* Cf. Epist. vii. 327 b-c, viii. 357 b IT.
• Cf. 502 a, Campbell’s note on Theaet. 144 a, and Wila-mowitz, Platon, ii. p. 208.
1 Cf. on 412 a-b and 497 c-d, Laws 960 b. 463 b is not quite relevant.
a For rd (rotybv cf. Euthydem. 293 d, 297 d, Gorg. 483 a, Herod, v. 18 tovto ovbbv elvai <ro<[>bvt Symp. 214 A rd ffb<(nffp.at Laches 183 d.
* Cf. 423 e.
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SieAfleiv. Kal ra pev 8tj ra>v ywaucaiv re Kal rralSoov rreirepavrac, rd 8 e tcov apyovrcov aiorrep e£ dpyfjs pereXOecv Sei. eXeyopev S’, ei pvrjpovevecs, 503 Seip avrovs rfaXoTroXcdds re (/>acvecr0ac, ftaaavc-
^opevovs ev r)8ovacs re Kal Xvrracs, Kal rd 8dypa tovto pTfr* * ev rrdvocs pyr9 ev cfco/Bocs piyr* ev aAA^ prjSepca. pera/BoXrj ^alveadac eKftaXXovras, t) rov dSvvarovvra arroKpcreov, rov Se TTavrayov aKT]-parov eK^acvovra, (voirep ypvodv ev irvpl /?acrai'i£o-pevov, crrareov apyovra Kal yepa 8oreov Kal £(vvri Kal reXevrycravTL Kai a0Xa. rocavr arra rjv rd Xeydpeva, irape^cdvros Kal rrapaKaXvirropevov rov B Xoyov, Trefioflrjpevov kcvccv to vvv rrapov. ’AXrjOe-arara, e</>r), Xeyecs' pepvrjpac yap. “Okvos ydp, e<f>T)v, co tficXe, eyed, eerreev rd vvv diroT€ToXp,'ppeva' vvv Se tovto pev reToXp.f]oO(v elrrecv, orc tovs aKpi/Secrrarovs cfrvXaKas </>lXoot6</>ovs Sec KaOcarravac. EipTycr&o yap, e(/>7]. Not/ctov S^, dos ecKorcos dXcyoc ecrovrac croc, rjv yap SvqXOopev </>vacv Secv vrr-dp ye iv avrocs, els ravrd £vpt/>vecrOac avrfjs ra peprj
“ In Bk. V.
» Cf. 412 d-e, 413 c-414 a, 430 a-b, 537,540 a, Laws 751 c. e Cf. on 412 e, 413 c, Soph. 230 b.
4 rd 8byiJ.a tovto is an illogical idiom. The antecedent is only implied. Cf. 373 c, 598 c. See my article in Transactions of the American Phil. Assoc, xlvii. (1916) pp. 205-236.
* Cf. Theognis 417-418 ira.paTpipoiJi.ai &<TT€ fioXipStp xpuaos, ibid. 447-452, 1105-1106, Herod, vii. 10, Eurip. fr. 955 (N.j.
Cf. Zechariah xiii. 9 “I . . . will try them as gold is tried,” Job xxiii. 10 “ When he hath tried me I shall come forth as gold.” Cf. also 1 Peter i. 7, Psalm xii. 6, Ixvi. 10, Isaiah xlviii. 10.
f The translation preserves the intentional order of the Greek. For the idea cf. 414 a and 465 d-e and for &()\a cf. 460 b. Cobet rejects ko.1 30Xa, but emendations are needless, 78
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to discuss them. The matter of the women and children has been disposed of,0 but the education of the rulers has to be examined again, I may say, from the starting-point. We were saying, if you recollect, that they must approve themselves lovers of the state when tested1* in pleasures and pains, and make it apparent that they do not abandon c this fixed faith d under stress of labours or fears or any other vicissitude, and that anyone who could not keep that faith must be rejected, while he who always issued from the test pure and intact, like gold tried in the fire,® is to be established as ruler and to receive honours in life and after death and prizes as well/ Something of this sort we said while the argument slipped by with veiled face g in fear A of starting4 our present debate.” “Most true,” he said; “ I remember.” “We shrank, my friend,” I said, “from uttering the audacities .which have now been hazarded. But now let us find courage for the definitive pronouncement that as the most perfectj guardians we must establish philosophers.” “ Yes, assume it to have been said,” said he. “ Note, then, that they will naturally be few,* for the different components of the nature which we said their education presupposed rarely consent to
< Cf. Phaedr. 237 a, Epist. vii. 340 a. For the personification of the \6yos cf. What Plato Said, p. 500 on Protag. 361 a-b. So too Cic. Tusc. i. 45. 108 “ sea ita tetra sunt quaedam, ut ea fugiat et reformidet oratio.”
h Cf. 387 b.
*	Cf. the proverbial pd) Kiveiv ra aKlvrira., do not move the immovable, “ let sleeping dogs lie,” in Laws 684 d-e, 913 b. Cf. also Phileb. 16 c, and the American idiom “ start something.”
*	Cf. 503 d. 341 b, 340 e, 342 d.
*	Cf. on 494 a
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oAiya/«s e^eAet, Ta TroXXa 8e 8iecmacrpi€vi} </>verai. 0 nd)?, €^77, Xeyeis; Evp-a^ets Kat pivtfpioves Kal
dyxlvoi Kal dgeis Kal dcra aXXa rovrois eirerai otoO* on ovk eOeXovcriv ap,a </>vecr0ai Kal veaviKo? re Kal pLeyaXorrperrets ras 8iavolas> otoi Kocrplais pierd rjcrvytas Kal PeftaidrrpTos eOeXeiv t>rjv> aXX* Ot TOIOVTOI VTTO O^VTYpTOS (/>epOVTai 0777) OV TVyOMH, Kal to ySejSatov array avrajy e^olyerai. iAXr]07j, e<f>r], Xeyeis- Ovkovv rd j8e/?ata ad ravra tjOt] Kal ovk evpierdfloXa, ots av ns piaXXov dos ttiotois j) ^p^aatTO, /cat ev rep rroXepiip rrpds tovs <f>6/3ov$
dvoKivrjTa ovra, Trpds ras piaO-qaeis ad vrotet Tav-top* ovvKWTjrats Kac ovcr/JbaUais aicnrep ano-vevapKcopieva, Kal vrrvov re Kal ydopirjs epmirrXavrai, orav Tt 8er) toiovtov 8ia7roveiv. “Eoti ravrat £</>?)• cH/xets‘ 8e y* €</>apb€v dpirfiforepaiv 8eiv cd re Kal KaXa>s fier^eiv, rj pL^re naidetas rfjs aKpi^eoraTirjs 8eiv avrcp p,€ra8i86vfli pcrfre rip/rjs pL^re dpyrjs-*Op0a>s> rj 3* 09. Ovkovv crndviov avrd oiei E eaecrdai; II<£$• 8’ ov; Batravtoreov 8r] ev re ots
rdre eXeyopiev ttovols re Kal </)6flois Kal r]8ovais> Kal en 8r] o rdre rrapeipiev vvv Xeyopuev, on Kal ev
1 On the text see end of note a below.
• The translation is correct. In the Greek the anacoluthon is for right emphasis, and the separation of veaviKol re Kal p-eyaXoirpeTreis from the other members of the list is also an intentional feature of Plato’s style to avoid the monotony of too long an enumeration. The two things that rarely combine are Plato’s two temperaments. The description of the orderly temperament begins with otoi and ot toiovtoi refers to the preceding description of the active temperament. The mss. have Kal before veavucol; Heindorf, followed by Wilamo-witz, and Adam’s minor edition, put it before otoi. Burnet follows the mss. Adam’s larger edition puts Kal veaviKol re 80
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grow in one ; but for the most part these qualities are found apart.” “ What do you mean ? ” he said. “ Facility in learning, memory, sagacity, quickness of apprehension and their accompaniments, and youthful spirit and magnificence in soul are qualities, you know, that are rarely combined in human nature with a disposition to live orderly, quiet, and stable lives ; ° but such men, by reason of their quickness,6 are driven about just as chance directs, and all steadfastness is gone out of them.” “You speak truly,” he said. “ And on the other hand, the steadfast and stable temperaments, whom one could rather trust in use, and who in war are not easily moved and aroused to fear, are apt to act in the same way c when confronted with studies. They are not easily aroused, learn with difficulty, as if benumbed,d and are filled with sleep and yawning when an intellectual task is set them.” “It is so,” he said. “But we affirmed that a man must partake of both temperaments in due and fair combination or else participate in neither the highest* education nor in honours nor in rule.” “ And rightly,” he said. ‘ ‘ Do you not think, then, that such a blend will be a rare thing ? ” “ Of course.” ‘‘They must, then, be tested in the toils and fears and pleasures of which we then spoke/ and we have also now to speak of a after tirerai. The right meaning can be got from any of the texts in a good viva voce reading.
Plato’s contrast of the two temperaments disregards the possible objection of a psychologist that the adventurous temperament is not necessarily intellectual. Cf. supra on 375 c, and What Plato Said, p. 573 on Theaet. 144 a-b, Cic. Tusc. v. 24.	6 Cf. Theaet. 144 a ff.
•	A touch of humour in a teacher.
d For the figure cf. Meno 80 a, 84 b and c.
•	Lit. “ most precise.” Cf. Laws 965 b aKpiflecrrtpav iraiSelav.
1 In 412 c ff.
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paOripaaa ttoXXols yvpvd^ew Set, crKOTrovsras et /cat rd /xeytora //.a^^tara Surarjy ecrrac eveyKetv, 504 etre /cat aTroSetAtaaet, dtaTrep ol ev rots adXots1 aTTo8eiXuji)VTes. ITpeTret ye rot 8tf, €(/>?], ovroo okottclv aAAa vrota 8r] Xeyets padrjpara peyiora;
XVI. Mj/Ty/zoi/evets pev ttov, rjv S* eyd), otl rpcrra eldr] i/jvyfjs diaarTjcrdpevoi, ^vve^L^d^opev diKaioavvrjs re Trept /cat acotfipoavvrjs Kal dv8pelas Kal aortas o eKacrrov cltj. Mt? yap pvrjpovevaiv, €<pT), ra Aoi/rra av ecrjv oucatos pi] aKovetv. ri /cat B rd Trpoppr/dev avrd)v; To ttolov 8rj; 'RXeyopev ttov, otl, d)s pev 8vvarov yv KaXXccrra avrd Kar-toetv, aAA?? paKporepa etr] Trepcooos, tjv irepL-eXOovn Kara^avij ytyvoi/ro, rcov pevrot epTrpoadev TTpoetfrqpevayv CTTop^vas aTrooec^ec^ chop t erq Trpoudi/iaL. Kal vpets egapKew e^are, /cat ovrco 8y epptfOiq rd totc rfjs pev aKpiflecas, d)$ epol et/jalvero, eXXi/rrf], el 8e vpiv dpecFKovrcDs, vpets dv tovto evTTOi/re. *AAA’ epoLye, e<f>7), perpLOJS’ ecfral-C vero prjv Kal rots dXXocs. ’AAA’, <3 tfilXe, yv 8’
1	Orelli: fiXXois mss.
° Cf. infra 535 b, Protag. 336 c.
6 For the tripartite soul cf. Vol. I. on 435 a and 436 b, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 42, What Plato Said, p. 526 on Phaedo 68 c, p. 552 on Phaedr. 246 b, and p. 563 on Rep. 435 b-c.
0 Cf. Vol. I. on 435 d, Phaedr. 274 a, Friedlander, Platon, ii. pp. 376-377, Jowett and Campbell, p. 300, Frutiger, Mythes de Platon, pp. 81 ff., and my Idea of Good in Plato's Republic {Univ, of Chicago Studies in Class. Phil. vol. i. p. 190). There is no mysticism and no obscurity. The longer way is the higher education, which will enable the philosopher not only like ordinary citizens to do the right from habit and training, but to understand the reasons for it, 82
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point we then passed by, that we must exercise them in many studies, watching them to see whether their nature is capable of enduring the greatest and most difficult studies or whether it will faint and flinch ° as men flinch in the trials and contests of the body.” “ That is certainly the right way of looking at it,” he said. “ But what do you understand by the greatest studies ? ”
XVI. “ You remember, I presume,” said I, “ that after distinguishing three kinds b in the soul, we established definitions of justice, sobriety, bravery and wisdom severally.” “ If I did not remember,” he said, “ I should not deserve to hear the rest.” “ Do you also remember what was said before this ? ” “What?” “We were saying, I believe, that for the most perfect discernment of these things another longer way c was requisite which would make them plain to one who took it, but that it was possible to add proofs on a par with the preceding discussion. And you said that that was sufficient, and it was on this understanding that what we then said was said, falling short of ultimate precision as it appeared to me, but if it contented you it is for you to say.” “ Well,” he said, “ it was measurably satisfactory to me, and apparently to the rest of the company.” The outcome of such an education is described as the vision of the idea of good, which for ethics and politics means a restatement of the provisional psychological definition of the cardinal virtues in terms of the ultimate elements of human welfare. For metaphysics and cosmogony the vision of the idea of good may mean a teleological interpretation of the universe and the interpretation of all things in terms of benevolent design. That is reserved for poetical and mythical treatment in the Timaeus. The Republic merely glances at the thought from time to time and returns to its own theme. Cf. also Introd., p. xxxv.
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eyco, perpov raw tolovtojv aTroXeirrov koi otiovv tov ovtos ov irdvv per plats ylyverai' dreXes yap Ov8eV Ov8cVOS p€TpOV 8oK€l 8* €VIOT€ TICTIV LKavd>S p8p ^Xecv Ka'L ov8ev 8eiv Trepairepa) £pT€iv. Kai paX , £</>p> (Tuxyol irdcrxovaiv avrd 8ia padvplav. Tovtov 8e ye, pv 8’ eyco, rov TradppaTOs pKicrra Trpoa^ec <f>vXaKi iroXetos re Kal vopaiv. Eiko?, t? 8 os. Tpv paKporepav tolvvv, <3 eraipe, e</>pv, D irepiiTeov to) TotovTcp, Kal oi>x 'fyrrov pavddvovri
irovpTeov p yvpva^opovcp" p, o vvv 8p eXeyopev, tov poylcrrov tg Kal paXurra TrpocrpKovTOs paOp-paTos cttI tcXos ovTTOTe Ov yap Taura, €</>p, peyurra, aAA’ eri re pet^ov 8iKaiocrvvps tc Kal ah' 8LT]X0opevi Kai pet^ov, yv 3* cyov, Kal avrcov tovtu)v ovx VTToypac/yrjV 8ec axjTrep vvv OedaaaOac, aAAa tt/v TeXeojTaTTjv aTTepyacuav pp Trapievaf p ov yeXoiov, eirl pev dXXoL$ crpucpov atpoLs Ttav E 77OteiV CWTCLVOpeVOVS 0770)5 O Tl OLKplfloOiTaTa Kal
KaOapajTaTa e^ei, tojv 8e peytcrTOiv pp peyioTas
a Cf. Cic. De fin. i. 1 “ nec modus est ullus investigandi veri nisi in veneris.”
Note not only the edifying tone and the unction of the style but the definite suggestion of Plato’s distaste for relativity and imperfection which finds expression in the criticism of the homo mensura in the Theaetetus, in the statement of the Laws 716 c, that God is the measure of all things {What Plato Said, p. 631), and in the contrast in the Politicus 283-284 between measuring things against one another and measuring them by an idea. Cf. infra 531 a.
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“ Nay, my friend,” said I, “ a measure of such things that in the least degree falls short of reality proves no measure at all. For nothing that is imperfect is the measure of anything,® though some people sometimes think that they have already done enough6 and that there is no need of further inquiry.” “Yes, indeed,” he said, “ many experience this because of their sloth.” “ An experience,” said I, “ that least of all befits the guardians of a state and of its laws.” “ That seems likely,” he said. “ Then,” said I, “ such a one must go around0 the longer way and must labour no less in studies than in the exercises of the body ; or else, as we were just saying, he will never come to the end of the greatest study and that which most properly belongs to him.” “ Why, are not these things the greatest ? ” said he; “ but is there still something greater than justice and the other virtues we described ? ” “ There is not only something greater,” I said, “ but of these very things we need not merely to contemplate an outline d as now, but we must omit nothing of their most exact elaboration. Or would it not be absurd to strain every nerve 6 to attain to the utmost precision and clarity of knowledge about other things of trifling moment and not to demand the greatest precision for the
*	Cf. Menex. 234 a, Charm. 158 c, Symp. 204 a, Epist. vii. 341 a.
From here to the end of this Book the notes are to be used in connexion with the Introduction, pp. xxiii-xxxvi, where the idea of good and the divided line are discussed.
e Cf. Phaedr. 274 a.
d i.e. sketch, adumbration. The v-rroypatyri is the account of the cardinal virtues in Bk. iv. 428-433.
*	For Trap iroieiv cf. on 488 C, for crwreivo/x^vovs Euthydem. 288 d.
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agcovv eZvai Kal Tas aKpcflecas; Kat /xaAa, €</>?), [dgcov to Siavoiflaa]1, o pevTOC peycaTov pdOrjpa Kal irepl o tc avrd Aeyetss ocec rtv’ ar ere, a^etpat pi) epatTrjcravTa tc cotcv; Ov irdw* tjv 3’ eyeu, aAAa /cat ov epd)Ta. TrdvTivs auro ovk dXcyaKcs aK^Koas* vvv 3e rj ovk evvoecs r/ ad Stavoet e/xot 505 npaypara Trapeyecv dvrcXapflavdpevos. otpac 3e
tovto paXXov eTTet otc ye 7] tov dyaOov Idea peycoTOv pddrjpa, rroXXaKcs aK^Koas, 8y 8t/cata Kal raAAa TTpocryppodpeva yp-^crcpa Kal cv^eXcpa ycyveTac. Kal vvv oye8dv dtofF otc peXXco tovto Xeyecv, Kal irpds tovtcv otc avTTjv ovy CKavu>$ copev et 8e py copev, dvev 8e TavTYjs, et d tc pdXcoTa raAAa eircoTacpeda, otof)* otc ov8ev Tjpcv B d<f>eXos, ufOTTep ov8* et KeKTTjpedd tc dvev tov dyaQov. rj otet tc xrXeov ecvac iraoav ktyjocv ckt?)-oOac, pr) pevroc dyadr/v; rrdvTa T$XXa tfooveev
1 Bracketed by Scheiermacher, whom the Oxford text follows. Cf. also Adam ad loc. Stallbaum ad loc. defends.
a Such juxtaposition of different forms of the same word is one of the most common features of Plato’s style. Cf. 453 b Uva '^v, 466 D irdvra irdvry, 467 D iroXXa iroXXoty, 496 C oWeis ovSiv, Laws 835 c nbvq> fioros, 958 b e/dvra eKibv. Cf. also Protag. 327 b, Gorg. 523 b, Symp. 217 b, Tim. 92 b, Phaedo 109 b, Apol. 32 c, and Laws passim.
b The answer is to the sense. Cf. 346 e, Crito 47 c, and d, Laches 195 d, Gorg. 467 e. See critical note.
c Plato assumed that the reader will understand that the unavailing quest for “ the good ” in the earlier dialogues is an anticipation of the idea of good. Cf. supra Vol. I. on 476 a and What Plato Said, p. 71. Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 567, does not understand.
d Cf. 508 e, 517 c, Cratyl. 418 e. Cf. Phileb. 64 e and What Plato Said, p. 534, on Phaedo 99 a.
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greatest® matters ? ” “ It would indeed,6 ” he said; “but do you suppose that anyone will let you go without asking what is the greatest study and with what you think it is concerned ? ” “ By no means,** said I; “ but do you ask the question. You certainly have heard it often, but now you either do not apprehend or again you are minded to make trouble for me by attacking the argument. I suspect it is rather the latter. For you have often heard® that the greatest thing to learn is the idea of goodd by reference to which * j ust things f and all the rest become useful and beneficial. And now I am almost sure you know that this is what I am going to speak of and to say further that we have no adequate knowledge of it. And if we do not know it, then, even if without the knowledge of this we should know all other things never so well, you are aware that it would avail us nothing, just as no possession either is of any avail® without the possession of the good. Or do you think there is any profith in possessing everything except that which is good, or in understanding all things else apart from the
Plato is unwilling to confine his idea of good to a formula and so seems to speak of it as a mystery. It was so regarded throughout antiquity (cf. Diog. Laert. iii. 27), and by a majority of modern scholars. Cf. my Idea of Good in Plato's Republic, pp. 188-189, What Plato Said, pp. 72, 230-231, Introd. Vol. I. pp. xl-xli, and Vol. II. pp. xxvii, xxxiv.
• Lit. “the use of which,** i.e. a theory of the cardinal virtues is scientific only if deduced from an ultimate sanction or ideal.
f The omission of the article merely gives a vaguely generalizing colour. It makes no difference.
9 For the idiom ovbh 6<peXos cf. Euthyph. 4 e, Lysis 208 e, supra 365 b, Charm. 155 e, etc.
* Cf. 437 a, Phaedr. 275 c, Cratyl. 387 a, Euthyd. 288 e, Laws 751 b, 944 d, etc,
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dvev rov dyaGov, KaXov 8e /cat dyaGdv prftev c^povew; Md At* * ovk eycoy*,
XVII. ’AAAa prjv Kal to8c ye otaGa, on rots pev vroXXots vfiovr] 8oKet etvai to dyadov, rots 8e Kopi/forepois </>pdv7]cri,s. II <5$* 8’ ov; Kat on ye, <3 <f>lXe, ot tovto r/yovpevoL ovk e^ovai 8et^ai rjns <f>povY}(ris} aAA* dvayKa^ovrat TeXevndvres ttjv tov ayaGov (bdvac. Kat paXa, etfrq, yeXouos. IIu/s yap ovyi, rp o eyco, et oveioi^ovreg y€ on ovk tcrpev to dyaGdv, Xeyovot TrdXiv <b$ eiSdoi; </>pd-vrjuiv yap avrd </>acrw etvai, ayaGov, d>$ av £vv-levratv Tiptvv d n Xeyovcnv, eireiSav to tov ayaGov (/)Gey^u)VTai ovopa. 'AX^GeoTara, Tt 8at; ot TTjv rfiovrp dyaGdv dpt^dpevot pdbv pq n cAar-tovos irXdvTjs epirXecp tow erepoov; r/ ov Kal ovtol dvayKa^ovrai dpoXoyetv ^8ovd,$ etvai KaKas;
* KaXbv St Kal &ya6bv suggests but does not mean Ka\oK&ya66v in its half-technical sense. The two words fill out the rhythm with Platonic fulness and are virtual synonyms. Cf. Phileb. 65 a and Symp. 210-211 where because of the subject the tcaXbv is substituted for the &yadbv.
• So Polus and Callicles in the Gorgias and later the Epicureans and Cyrenaics. Cf. also What Plato Said) p. 131; Eurip. Hippol. 382 ol S’ b^ovhv irpoO^vres &vrl tov icaXou, and supra on 329 a-b.
There is no contradiction here with the Philebus. Plato does not himself say that either pleasure or knowledge is the good.
« Ko^ortpots is very slightly if at all ironical here. Cf. the American “ sophisticated ” in recent use. See too Theaet. 156 a, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1905 a 18 ol x^p'l^e$.
a Plato does not distinguish synonyms in the style of Prodicus (cf. Protag. 337 a ff.) and Aristotle (cf. Eth. Nic. 1140-1141) when the distinction is irrelevant to his purpose. Cf. Euthyd. 281 d, Theaet. 176 b with 176 c.
• Cf. 428 b-c, Euthydem. 288 d f.» Laws 961 E b vepl rl
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good while understanding and knowing nothing that is fair and good a ? ” “ No, by Zeus, I do not,’* he said.
XVII. “ But, furthermore, you know this too, that the multitude believe pleasure6 to be the good, and the finer e spirits intelligence or knowledge.4 ” “ Certainly.” “ And you are also aware, my friend, that those who hold this latter view are not able to point out what knowledge e it is but are finally compelled to say that it is the knowledge of the good.” “ Most absurdly,” he said. “ Is it not absurd,” said I, “ if while taunting us with our ignorance of the good they turn about and talk to us as if we knew it ? For they say it is the knowledge of the good/ as if we understood their meaning when they utterg the word ‘ good.’ ” “ Most true,” he said. “ Well, are those who define the good as pleasure infected with any less confusionh of thought than the others ? Or are not they in like manneri compelled to admit that there povs. See Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 650. The demand for specification is frequent in the dialogues. Cf. Euthyph. 13 d, Laches 192 e, Gorg. 451 a, Charm. 165 c-e, Ale. I. 124 e ff.
f There is no “ the ” in the Greek. Emendations are idle. Plato is supremely indifferent to logical precision when it makes no difference for a reasonably intelligent reader. Cf. my note on Phileb. 11 b-c in Class. Phil. vol. iii. (1908) pp. 343-345.
9 <j>0&y&>vrai logically of mere physical utterance (cf. Theaet. 157 b), not, I think, as Adam says, of high-sounding oracular utterance.
h Lit. “ wandering,” the mark of error. Cf. 484 b, Lysis 213 e, Phaedo 79 c, Soph. 230 b, Phaedr. 263 b, Parmen. 135 e, Laws 962 d.
* ko.1 obrot is an illogical idiom of over-particularization. The sentence begins generally and ends specifically. Plato does not care, since the meaning is clear. Cf. Protag. 336 c, Gorg. 456 c-d, Phaedo 62 a.
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Ityodpa ye. Su/x^atvct 817 avroig, otpai, dpo-B Xoyetv dyaOa elvat Kal KaKa ravra. t) ydp; Tt /xifp; Ovkovv on pev peydXat Kal iroXXal apfacr-^TTjcrcis rrepl avrov, </>avepov; II<3? ydp ov; Tt 8c; to8c ov </>avep6v, cos Sucaia pev Kal KaXd iroXXol av eXowro rd doKovvra, Kav prj opens ravra irpdrrew Kal KeKrryrOai Kal Sokclv, dyadd 8c ov8evl en dpKcc rd SoKovvra KraaOat,, aAAa rd ovra fyqrovcn, rrp> 8c Sofav evravda ffir} iras E dnpd^ei,; Kal paXa, eefyrp **0 8^ 8ia>Kct pev arracra faXTI Kal rovrov eveKa rrdvra nparrei, anopavrevopev'q n elvat, diropovcra 8c Kal ovk eypvua Xaftetv heavens n rror earrlv ov8e rrlcrrei XpTQoraoOai povlpep ola Kal rrepl raXXa, 8ta rovro 8e dirorvyxdvei Kal raw dXXcov el n d<f>eXog rjv, 506 irepl 8y to roiovrov zeal roaovrov ovrai </>a)pev 8eiv eoKorcvadat Kal eKelvovs rovs ^eXncrrovs ev ry
* A distinct reference to Callicles’ admission in Gorgias 499 B ras pkv (SeXrlovs ijSoi'ds, r&s xelpovs^ cf. 499 c, Rep. 561 c, and Phileb. 13 c ■rderas og.oia.3 elvat. Stenzel’s notion (Studien zur Entw. d. Plat. Dialektikt p. 98) that in the Philebus Plato “ist von dem Standpunkt des Staates 503 c weit entfernt*’ is uncritical. The Repidtlic merely refers to the Gorgias to show that the question is disputed and the disputants contradict themselves.
6 ag.<p.ff{3ifrtiaeis is slightly disparaging, cf. Theaet. 163 c, 158 c, 198 c, Sophist 233 b, 225 b, but less so than fylfav in Protag. 337 a.
e Men may deny the reality of the conventional virtues but not of the ultimate sanction, whatever it is. Cf. Theaet. 167 c, 172 a-b, and Shorey in Class. Phil. xvi. (1921) pp. 164-168.
4 Cf. Gorg. 468 b rb dyaOXv &pa SidjKovrei, supra 505 a-b, Phileb. 20 d, Symp. 206 a, Euthyd. 278 e, Aristot, Eth. Nic. 90
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are bad pleasures0?” “Most assuredly.” “The outcome is, I take it, that they are admitting the same things to be both good and bad, are they not ? ” “ Certainly.” “ Then is it not apparent that there are many and violent disputes 6 about it ? ” “ Of course.” “ And again, is it not apparent that while in the case of the just and the honourable many would prefer the semblance6 without the reality in action, possession, and opinion, yet when it comes to the good nobody is content with the possession of the appearance but all men seek the reality, and the semblance satisfies nobody here ? ” “ Quite so,” he said. “ That, then, which every soul pursues d and for its sake does all that it does, with an intuition e of its reality, but yet baffled * and unable to apprehend its nature adequately, or to attain to any stable belief about it as about other thingsand for that reason failing of any possible benefit from other things,—in a matter of this quality and moment, can we, I ask you, allow a like blindness and obscurity in those best citizens h 1173 a, 1094 a ou ir&vra	Zeller, Ar is tot. i. pp. 344-345,
379, Boethius iii. 10, Dante, Purg. xvii. 127-129.
* Of. Phileb. 64 a g-avTevriov. Cf. Arnold’s phrase, God and the Bible, chap. i. p. 23 “ approximate language thrown out as it were at certain great objects which the human mind augurs and feels after.”
f As throughout the minor dialogues. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 71.
9 Because, in the language of Platonic metaphysics, it is the Trapowla. tov ayaQov that makes them good: but for the practical purpose of ethical theory, because they need the sanction. Cf. Introd. p. xxvii, and Montaigne i. 24 “ Toute aultre science est dommageable a celuy qui n’a la science de la bonU.”
* As in the “ longer way ” Plato is careful not to commit himself to a definition of the ideal or the sanction, but postulates it for his guardians.
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jroAet, ots irdvra eyxcbpbovpev; ’'H/aora y’, €<fn]. Otpai yovv, etirov, ftiKabd re Kal KaXd dyvoov-pcva owq ttotc dyaOd conv, ov vroXXov twos atpov </>vXaKa K€KTrjo0ai dv eavnbv tov tovto dyvoovvra, pavrevopai 8e pifteva avrd irpdrepov yvdtaecrOai tKavu>$. KaAcu? yap, €(/>?}> pavrevcb. Ovkovv rjpw Bi) TroXbreca reAeco? KeKoap/qaeTai,, edv 6 toiovtos
aVTTpf ETTLOKOTrfi ^uAaf, O TOVTOiV CmOTTjpdDV;
XVIII. 'AvdyKij, €</>?}. aAAa <rv 877, <5 Sa>-KpaTes, rrorepov €7rcaTTip/r]v to dyaOov </yps elvat, 7} TjSoviqv; r[ dXXo Tt irapd ravra; Ovros, tfv 8* dyd), dvqp, KaX&s ^aOa Kal -zraAat Kara^av^s oti aoi ovk aTroxpiqaoi to tols dXXobs Sokovv Trepl avrutv. 0u8e yap SiKaiov p,ot, <S Scoxrpares, tf>aw€Tai Ta Ttov dXXoiv p,ev €^€w ehreiv 8oyp,ara, to 8* a&rov p/q, Toaovrov %povov nepl Tavra irpaypaTCVo-C pevov, Tt 8at; fy 8* eytv* Sokci aob Zucabov etvai TT€pl Sv ns prj otSc Aeyeip dis eifcora; Ov^apdts y*, €</>y, tvs elbora, d>s pevroc olopevov ravff* a oterat e&eXew Xeyew. Tt 8e; eZrrov ovk ‘paOrjaat, rds dvcv &riaTT]pir]s 36^as, d>s rraaai alcrypal; <Sv at jSeArtarat rv^Aat’ 8o/eouat n aot rv<f>X<vv
a The personal or ab urbe condiia construction. Cf. Theaet. 169 e.
6 The guardians must be able to give a reason, which they can do only by reference to the sanction. For the idea that the statesman must know better than other men cf. Laws 968 a, 964 c, 858 d-e, 817 c, Xen. Mem. iii. 6. 8.
6 For the effect of the future perfect cf. 4S1 b XeX^erai, 465 A TpoffTeTd^erai, Eurip. Heracleidae 980 rerpd^erat, 92
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to whose hands we are to entrust all things ? *’ “ Least of all,” he said. “ I fancy, at any rate,” said I, “ that the just and the honourable, if their relation and reference to the good is not known,0 will not have Secured a guardian 6 of much worth in the man thus ignorant, and my surmise is that no one will understand them adequately before he knows this.” “ You surmise well,” he said. “ Then our constitution will have its perfect and definitive organization® only when such a guardian, who knows these things, oversees it.”
XVIII. “ Necessarily,” he said. ” But you yourself, Socrates, do you think that knowledge is the good or pleasure or something else and different ? ” “ What a man it is,” said I; “ you made it very plain* long ago that you would not be satisfied with what others think about it.” “ Why, it does not seem right to me either, Socrates,” he said, “ to be ready to state the opinions of others but not one’s own when one has occupied himself with the matter so long.® ” “ But then,” said I, “ do you think it right to speak as having knowledge about things one does not know ? ” “ By no means,” he said, “ as having knowledge, but one ought to be willing to tell as his opinion what he opines.” “ Nay,” said I, “ have you not observed that opinions divorced from knowledge 1 are ugly things ? The best of them are blind.® Or do you think that those who hold some
4 For the personal construction cf. 348 e, Isoc. To Nic. 1. Kara^ai-^s is a variation in this idiom for S^Xos. Cf. also Theaet. 189 c, Symp. 221 b, Charm. 162 c, etc.
*	Cf. 367 d-e.
f This is not a contradiction of Meno 97 b, Theaet. 201 b-c, and Phileb. 62 a-b, but simply a different context and emphasis. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 47, nn. 338 and 339.
*	Cf. on 484 c, Phaedr. 270 e.
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8ta</>epew 68ov dpB&s iropevopevatv ol avev vov aX^Bes ri bogd^ovTes; Ov8ev, €</>ip BouAet ovv D alcrypa Bedcraodat TV</>Xd re Kal OKoXca, e$dv trap* * dXXoov aKoveiv </>avd Te Kal KaXd; irpds Aids, r[ 3* ds, <3 2i(OKpaT€s, d YXavKOvv, d)U7rep em TeXet, d)v airocFTfis* dpKccrei yap T]piv> Kav (bcrirep &iKaiocrvvT]s rrept, Kal aax^pocrvvps Kal raw aXXcov dirjXBes, ovto) Kal ire pl rov dyaBov dieXBys. Kat yap epot, rjv 3* eyd>, <3 eraipe, Kal pdXa apKeaev aAA’ dnws pr) ov% olds t* eaopai, irpoBvpovpevos Se daxqpovddv yeXarra d<f>Xiyra). aAA*, <3 paxapioi, E auro pev ri ttot ecrrt TayaBdv, edauipev to vvv etvar irXeov yap pot (/>alv€Tai t} Kara rrjv irap-ovaav dpprjv e^tKeaBai tov ye Sokovvtos epol rd vvv os 3e eKyovds Te tov dyaBov (ftaiverai Kal dpoidraros eKelvcp, Xeyeiv eBeXa>, el Kal vptv <f>lXov, el 8e prp eav. % ’AAA’, e^, Xeye* eloavBcs yap tov Ttarpos diroTlerets tt)V ^t^yrjaiv. Bou-507 Xolpijv av, etirov, epe Te bvvaaBat avrrjv dirdbovvai
a Probably an allusion to the revelation of the mysteries. Cf. Phaedr. 250 c, Phileb. 16 c, Pep. 518 c, 478 c, 479 d, 518 a. It is fantastic to see in it a reference to what Cicero calls the lumina orationis of Isocratean style. The rhetoric and synonyms of this passage are not to be pressed.
• Cf. Phileb. 64 C er I niv rots rov ayaOou ijb'ij irpoOupoit, “ we are now in the vestibule of the good.”
• Kal jtxdXa, “jolly well,” humorous emphasis on the point that it is much easier to “ define ” the conventional virtues than to explain the “ sanction.” Cf. Symp. 189 a, Euthydem. 298 d-e, Herod, viii. 66. It is frequent in the Republic. Ritter gives forty-seven cases. I have fifty-four! But the point that matters is the humorous tone. Cf. e.g. 610 e.
d Excess of zeal, Tpo0v/dat seemed laughable to the Greeks. 94
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true opinion without intelligence differ appreciably from blind men who go the right way ? ” “ They do not differ at all,” he said. “ Is it, then, ugly things that you prefer to contemplate, things blind and crooked, when you might hear from others what is luminous ® and fair ? ” “ Nay, in heaven’s name, Socrates,” said Glaucon, “ do not draw back, as it were, at the very goal.6 For it will content us if you explain the good even as you set forth the nature of justice, sobriety, and the other virtues.” “ It will right wellc content me, my dear fellow,” I said, “ but I fear that my powers may fail and that in my eagerness I may cut a sorry figure and become a laughing-stock/ Nay, my beloved, let us dismiss for the time being the nature of the good in itself ;e for to attain to my present surmise of that seems a pitch above the impulse that wings my flight to-day/ But of what seems to be the offspring of the good and most nearly made in its likeness9 I am willing to speak if you too wish it, and otherwise to let the matter drop.” “ Well, speak on,” he said, “ for you will duly pay me the tale of the parent another time.” ” I could wish,” I said, “ that I were able to make Cf. my interpretation of Iliad i. in fine* Class. Phil. xxii. (1927) pp. 222-223.
•	Cf. More, Principia Ethica, p. 17 “Good, then, is indefinable; and yet, so far as I know, there is only one ethical writer, Professor Henry Sidgwick, who has clearly recognized and stated this fact.”
f This is not superstitious mysticism but a deliberate refusal to confine in a formula what requires either a volume or a symbol. See Introd. p. xxvii, and my Idea of Good in Plato s Republic* p. 212. t& vvv repeats rd vvv elvat (cf. Tim. 48 c), as the evasive phrase elaavdis below sometimes lays the topic on the table, never to be taken up again, Cf. *347 e and 430 c.
•	Cf. Laws 897 d-e, Phaedr. 246 a.
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Kal vpas KopiaaaOat, aAAa /1/17 aMJirep vvv tovs TOKOVS pOVOV. TOVTOV 8e 8^ oSv TOV TOKOV T€ Kal eKyovov avTov tov ayaOov KoptaaaOe. evAafletade pevrot pff tty} egairaTTqao) vpas aKtov, kI^^Xov a7TO$t3ovs tov Xoyov tov tokov. TZvAaffyaopeQa, etfa, koto, dvvapw aAAa povov Acye. Aio/xoAo-yrprdpevos y’, ecfyv eyd>, Kal dvapvrpras vpas rd t ev tols epTTpooOev pyBevra Kal aAAore 17817 B TroXXaKis elprjpeva. Ta iroia; rj 8’ os. IIoAAa
KaXd, yv 8* eyco, /cat TroAAa dyaOd Kal eKacrra ovtcos etvai (f>apev tc Kal diopl^opev t<S Aoycp. C>a/X€i> yap. Kat avrd 877 koXov Kal auro dyaOov Kal ovro) ire pl ‘jravTcvv, a totc <vs iroXAd erlOepev, 7rdX.1v aS /car* tSeav ptav eKacrrov cos peas overqs TbOevTcs d eariv cKaoTOV rrpocrayopevopev. *Ecm Tavra. Kat rd pev 8y dpaoOat, c^apcv, vo^taOai C 8* ovt Tas 8’ aS Ideas voetodai pev, opaaOai 8’ ov.
IlawdTTacri pev oSv. Ta) oSv opcopev Tjpdjv avrtov Ta dpcopeva; T77 o^et, Ovkovv, ^v 8* eyco, Kat aKofj to. aKovopeva, Kal Tais aAAats- ata^aeat irdvra Ta aiaOrfTd; Tt piQv; *Ap* oSv, r^v 8’ eyd>, ewevorjKas tov t<ov alcrOyaecov drjpiovpydv ocra>
• This playful interlude relieves the monotony of argument and is a transition to the symbolism. t6kos means both interest and offspring. Cf. 555 e, Polit. 267 a, Aristoph. Clouds 34, Thesm. 845, Pindar, 01. x. 12. The equivocation, which in other languages became a metaphor, has played a great part in the history of opinion about usury. Cf. the article “ Usury ” in Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Relig. and Ethics, and Antonio’s
. . . when did friendship take
A breed for barren metal of his friend ?
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and you to receive the payment and not merely as now the interest. But at any rate receive this interesta and the offspring of the good. Have a care, however, lest I deceive you unintentionally with a false reckoning of the interest.” “ We will do our best,” he said, “ to be on our guard. Only speak on. ” “ Yes,” I said, “after first coming to an understanding with you and reminding you of what has been said here before and often on other occasions? ” “ What ? * ’ said he. “ We predicate ‘ to be ’e of many beautiful things and many good things, saying of them severally that they are, and so define them in our speech. ” “ We do.” “ And again, we speak of a self-beautiful and of a good that is only and merely good, and so, in the case of all the things that we then posited as many, we turn about and posit each as a single idea or aspect, assuming it to be a unity and call it that which each really is? ” “ It is so.” “ And the one class of things we say can be seen but not thought, while the ideas can be thought but not seen.” “ By all means.” “ With which of the parts of ourselves, with which of our faculties, then, do we see visible things ? ” “ With sight,” he said. “ And do we not,” I said, “ hear audibles with hearing, and perceive all sensibles with the other senses ? ” “ Surely.” “ Have you ever observed,” said I, “ how much the
6 Cf. 475 e f. Plato as often begins by a restatement of the theory of ideas, i.e. practically of the distinction between the concept and the objects of sense. Cf. Rep. 596 a ff., Phaedo 108 b ff.
e The modern reader will never understand Plato from translations that talk about “ Being.” Cf. What Plato Said, p. 605.
d 3 &rriy is technical for the reality of the ideas. Cf. Phaedo 75 b, d, 78 d, Parmen. 129 b, Symp. 211 c, Rep. 490 b, 532 a, 597 a.
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iroAurcAecrra-nyv ryv rov opav tc Kal 6pacr3ai Bvvapiv eBypiovpyyoev ; Ov naw, e</>y. ’AAA’ cS8e GKonei. eanv o n npooBei aKoy Kal c/xovy yevovs aAAou els to ryv pev aKovecv, ryv 8e aKove-D aOai, o edv py napayevyTai rptrov, y pev ovk aKovoerac, y 8e ovk aKovoByaeTai; OvBevds, e^y. Otpai Be ye, yv 8’ eyd), ovB* * dXXais noXXais, Iva py einco on ovBepia, rotovrov npoaBet ovBevos. « av nva eyeis emeiv; Ovk eycoye, y o os.
8e rys Ityeios Kal rov oparov ovk ewoets on npoaBeirai; II cos; ^vovays nov ev oppaatv dxpeaiS Kal eniyeipovvros rov eyovros ypyadai avry, napovoys Be %p6as ev avrois, edv py E napayevyrai yevos rplrov IBia en avro tovto ne</>VKos, otaOa, on y re oiffts ovBev oi/jerab to, tc ypcopara earai aopara. Vivos By Xeyeis, e</>y, tovtov; *0 8tj ov KaXetst ^v 8’ eya>, (f>a>s-'AXyOy, e<f>y, Xe'yets.. 0^ uptKpa dpa IBea y tov 508 opav aloOyais Kal y tov dpdaOai Bvvapis t<vv dXXaiV ^v^ev^etov nptarrepcp ^vy<p e^vyyoav, elnep py dnpov to </>&)$• ’AAAa pyv, e<j>y, noXXov ye Bet dnpov etvai.
tt Creator, 5^jtitovpy6y, God, the gods, and nature, are all virtual synonyms in such passages.
6 Cf. Phaedr. 250 d, Tim. 45 b.
® This is literature, not science. Plato knew that sound required a medium, Tim. 67 b. But the statement here is true enough to illustrate the thought.
4 Lit. “ kind of thing,” 'tfvos. Cf. 507 c-d.
* Cf. Troland, The Mystery of Mind, p. 82: “ In order that there should be vision, it is not sufficient that a physical object should exist before the eyes. There must also be a source of so-called ‘ light* *’ Cf. Sir John Davies’ poem on the Soul:
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greatest expenditure the creator a of the senses has lavished on the faculty of seeing and being seen ? 6 ” “ Why, no, I have not,” he said. “ Well, look at it thus. Do hearing and voice stand in need of another medium e so that the one may hear and the other be heard, in the absence of which third element the one will not hear and the other not be heard ? ” “ They need nothing,” he said. “ Neither, I fancy,” said I, “ do many others, not to say that none require anything of the sort. Or do you know of any ? ” “ Not I,” he said. “ But do you not observe that vision and the visible do have this further need ? ” “ How ? ” “ Though vision may be in the eyes and its possessor may try to use it, and though colour be present, yet without the presence of a third thingd specifically and naturally adapted to this purpose, you are aware that vision will see nothing and the colours will remain invisible.® ” “ Whatf is this thing of which you speak ? ” he said. “ The thing,” I said, “ that you call light.” “ You say truly,” he replied. “ The bond, then, that yokes together visibility and the faculty of sight is more precious by no slight form 9 than that which unites the other pairs, if light is not without honour.” “ It surely is far from being so,” he said.
But as the sharpest eye discerneth nought Except the sunbeams in the air do shine; So the best soul with her reflecting thought Sees not herself without some light divine.
f Plato would not have tried to explain this loose colloquial genitive, and we need not.
9 The loose Herodotean-Thucydidean-Isocratean use of 186a. Cf. Laws 689 d ko.1 to ffp.iKp6Ta.Tov dSos. “ Form ’* over-translates 186$ here, which is little more than a synonym for 7^o$ above. Cf. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 250.
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XIX. Tern ovv €%€(,$ alrtdaacrOai, raw ev ovpavcp 0€O)V TOVTOV KVpiOV, OV 'f]pX.V TO </>COS Ol/jlV T€ TTOlcZ dpav d ri KaXXtara Kal rd oputpeva opdaOat; vOvirep Kal erv, Kal oi dXXof rov tjXlov ydp dijXov on eparrqs. *A.p* ovv cSSc ire^VKev difas rrpds tovtov tov Oedv; II to?; Ovk cottiv rjXtos ij o0t? ovre avrxi ovre ev o> eyytyveTai,, o 817 Ka-B Xovpev oppa. Ov ydp ovv. ’AAX’ ipaoetdeoTaTov ye otpai tcov irepl ras alcrO^aets opydvaw. IIoXv ye. Ovkovv Kal tt)V bvvapw, rjv e%ei, ek tovtov Taptevopevijv d>cnrep eirtppvTov KeKrpraL; Haw pev ovv. *Ap* ovv ov Kal 6 17X10? o0c? pev ovk earnv, acTios 8* oov avTrjs dparat, vir* avrfjs Tavrqs;
• Plato was willing to call the stars gods as the barbarians did (Cratyl. 397 d, Aristoph. Peace 406 if., Herod, iv. 188). Cf. Laws 821 b, 899 b, 950 d, Apol. 26 d, Epinomis 985 b, 988 b.
& Cf. my Idea of Good in Plato's Republic, pp. 223-225, Reinhardt, Kosmos und Sympathie, pp. 374-384, Arnold, 0 Mycerinus ”:
Yet, surely, O my people, did I deem
Man’s justice from the all-just Gods was given; A light that from some upper fount did beam, Some better archetype, whose seat was heaven $ A light that, shining from the blest abodes, Did shadow somewhat of the life of Gods.
Complete Poems of Henry More, p. 77:
Lift myself up in the Theologie
Of heavenly Plato. There 111 contemplate The Archetype of this sunne, that bright Idee Of steddie Good, that doth his beams dilate Through all the worlds, all lives and beings propagate . . .
. . . a fair delineament Of that which Good in Plato’s school is hight, His T’agathon with beauteous rayes bedignt*
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XIX. “ Which one can you name of the divinities in heaven ° as the author and cause of this, whose light makes our vision see best and visible things to be seen ? ” ‘ ‘ Why, the one that you too and other people mean,” he said; “ for your question evidently refers to the sun.6 “ Is not this, then, the relation of vision to that divinity ? ” “ What ? ” “ Neither vision itself nor its vehicle, which we call the eye, is identical with the sun.” “ Why, no.” “ But it is, I think, the most sunlike e of all the instruments of sense. ” “ By far the most. And does it not receive the power which it possesses as an influx, as it were, dispensed from the sun ? * “ Certainly.” “ Is it not also true that the sun is not vision, yet as being the cause d thereof Mediaeval writers have much to say of Plato’s mysterious Tagathon. Aristotle, who rejects the idea of good, uses rdyaff6v in much the same way.
It is naive to take the language of Platonic unction too literally. Cf. Whai Plato Said, *pp. 394 ff.
0 Cf. 509 a, Plotinus, Enn. i. 6. 9 ov yap &v Tbmre dStv 6<f>0aXp,bs iJXtop yXioeiSfys pfy yeyevripivos and vi. 7. 19, Cic. Tusc. i. 25. 63 in fine “ quod si in hoc mundo fieri sine deo non potest, ne in sphaera quidem eosdem motus Archimedes sine divino ingenio potuisset imitare,” Manilius ii. 115:
quis caelum posset nisi caeli mu ne re nosse, et reperire deum nisi qui pars ipse deorum ?
Goethe’s
W&r’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, Die Sonne kdnnt es nie erblicken, and Goethe to Eckermann, Feb. 26, 1824: “Hatte ich nicht die Welt durch Anticipation bereits in mir getragen, ich wilre mit sehenden Augen blind geblieben.”
4 Cf. Complete Poems of Henry More, p. 113: Behold a fit resemblance of this truth,
The Sun begetteth both colours and sight . . etc.
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Ovrcos, 8* os. Tovrov toiwv, fy 8* eya>, <^avac pe Xeyciv tov tov dyaOov GKyovov, ov TayaOov C eyewryrev dvdXoyov eavrti, o ti ircp avro gv Tti
VOTjTtp TOTTCp TTpOS TG VOVV KOI TO, VOOVpGVa, TOVTO TOVTOV GV Tti OpaTCp ITpOS T€ Ol/flV Kal TO. OptipGVa. Ileus-; €</>rj* ert 3teA0€ poi. ’O^flaA/xot, 8* €y<O, otoO* OTl, OTOV pTJKGTl GIT* GKGlvd tls avrovs TpeTTT] <3v dv Tas XP°as to Tjpeptvov </>tis CTreyr), aAAa cSv WKTcpivd (ffeyyr], dpflXvtiTTOvai re /cat eyyvs ^alvovrai tv^Acop, titrncp ovk Gvowrqs KaOapas oi/jgcos; Kat /xaAa, Gtfrrp *Orap 8e y*, D otpai, &v 6 rjXios KaTaXdpirci, cravats optica, Kal
TOIS avrois TOVTOIS OfJLpaCTlV GVOVOa </>aiV€Tai. Tt p'qv; Ovto) Toiwv Kal to rrjs	yoet’
OTav pev, od KaraXapTrei aA^eta tg Kal to ov, gis tovto anGpGicnjTai, gvotjog tg Kal cyva) avro Kal vovv gx^iv </>aivGTat' orav 8e gls to rti ctkotco KGKpapcvov, to yiyvopGvov TG Kal aTroXXvpGVOV, ^o^d^Gt tg Kal dpftXvtirTGi dva) Kal koto) Tas 86^as pcTaftdXXov Kal golkgv ad vovv ovk gxovti. E *Eot/c€ yap. Tovto toiwv to ttjv dXi]0Giav irapeyov tois yiyvcocrKopGVois Kal rti yiyvtioKovri Trjv
• i.«. creation was the work of benevolent design. This is one of the few passages in the Republic where the idea of good is considered in relation to the universe, a thesis reserved for poetical or mythical development in the Timaeus. It is idle to construct a systematic metaphysical theology for Plato by identification of T&ya06s here either with God or 102
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is beheld by vision itself ? ” “ That is so,” he said. “ This, then, you must understand that I meant by the offspring of the good ° which the good begot to stand in a proportion b with itself: as the good is in the intelligible region to reason and the objects of reason, so is this in the visible world to vision and the objects of vision.” ” How is that ? ” he said; “ explain further.” “ You are aware,” I said, that when the eyes are no longer turned upon objects upon whose colours the light of day falls but that of the dim luminaries of night, their edge is blunted and they appear almost blind, as if pure vision did not dwell in them.” “ Yes, indeed,” he said. “ But when, I take it, they are directed upon objects illumined by the sun, they see clearly, and vision appears to reside in these same eyes.” “ Certainly.” “ Apply this comparison to the soul also in this way. When it is firmly fixed on the domain where truth and reality shine resplendentc it apprehends and knows them and appears to possess reason; but when it inclines to that region which is mingled with darkness, the world of becoming and passing away, it opines only and its edge is blunted, and it shifts its opinions hither and thither, and again seems as if it lacked reason.” “ Yes, it does.” “ This reality, then, that gives their truth to the objects of knowledge and the power of knowing with the ideas as a whole. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 512.
* Cf. Gorg. 465 b-c, infra 510 a-b, 511 e, 530 d, 534 a, 576 c, Phaedo 111 a-b, Tim. 29 c, 32 a-b. For &v6.Xoyov in this sense cf. 511 e, 534 a, Phaedo 110 d.
• Plato’s rhetoric is not to be pressed. Truth, being, the good, are virtual synonyms. Still, for Plato’s ethical and political philosophy the light that makes things intelligible is the idea of good, i.e. the “sanction,” and not, as some commentators insist, the truth.
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3vvap.Lv diro3i^6v Trp> tov dyaBov iSeav </>aBt etvai, alrlav 8* eirtorr^/i^j ovaav Kal aXrfieias a>s yiyva>CTKop,€VT]s pev Siavoov, ovtcd 8c koAcov dptfxrrepaiv dvrajv, yvcoaedts re Kal dXyOelas, dXXo Kal KaXXcov €Ti tovtcov Tjyovpevos avro opBd>s Tjyrjoer eTTLcrrr]pT]v 8e Kal dXyBe tav, docriTep ckcl 509 </>£>$ tc Kal oi/hv TjXtoei&f] pev vopl^eiv opBdv, rjXiov 3c 'qyecaBai ovk opBa)$ ^Xei» ovrco Kal evravBa dyaBoecbrj pev vopit,etv ravr dpt/wTepa opBov, dyaBov 8c 'qyetoOai orrorepov avr&v ovk opdov, aXX* €Tt pei^dvaig np.T)T€ov Trjv rov dyaBov C^IV. 'Apifyavov koXXos, Xeyei?, el emorypyv pev Kal dX-qBeLav Trapexet, avro 8’ wcp Tavra koXXcl eaTLV ov yap 3t)ttov av ye ySov^v avro
a No absolute distinction can be drawn between elbot and ISta in Plato. But iSta, may be used to carry the notion of “ apprehended aspect ” which I think is more pertinent here than the metaphysical entity of the idea, though of course Plato would affirm that. Cf. 369 a, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 35, What Plato Said, p. 585, Class. Phil. xx. (1925) p. 347.
6 The meaning is clear. We really understand and know anything only when we apprehend its purpose, the aspect of the good that it reveals. Cf. Introd. pp. xxxv-xxxvi. The position and case of yiyrwcrxo^r^s are difficult. But no change proposed is any improvement.
e Plato likes to cap a superlative by a further degree of completeness, a climax beyond the climax. Cf. 405 b ttJtrx«rrop ... atoxtov, 578 B, Symp. 180 a-b and Bury ad loc. The same characteristic can be observed in his method, s.g. in the Symposium where Agathon’s speech, which seems tiie climax, is surpassed by that of Socrates; similarly in the Gorgias and the tenth book of the Republic. Cf. Friedlander, Platon, i. p. 174, supra Introd. p. Ixi.
This and the next half page belong, I think, to rhetoric rather than to systematic metaphysics. Plato the idealist uses transcendental language of his ideal, and is never willing 104
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to the knower, you must say is the idea ° of good, and you must conceive it as being the cause of knowledge, and of truth in so far as known? Yet fair as they both are, knowledge and truth, in supposing it to be something fairer stillc than these you will think rightly of it. But as for knowledge and truth, even as in our illustration it is right to deem light and vision sunlike, but never to think that they are the sun, so here it is right to consider these two their counterparts, as being like the good or boniform? but to think that either of them is the good e is not right. Still higher honour belongs to the possession and habitf of the good.” “An inconceivable beauty you speak of,” he said, “ if it is the source of knowledge and truth, and yet itself surpasses them in beauty. For you surely 9 cannot mean that it is pleasure.” “ Hush,” to admit that expression has done justice to it. But Plato the rationalist distinctly draws the line between his religious language thrown out at an object and his definite logical and p actical conclusions. Cf. e.g. Meno 81 d-e.
d dyaOoftSfj occurs only here in classical Greek literature. Plato quite probably coined it for his purpose.
* There is no article in the Greek. Plato is not scrupulous to distinguish good and the good here. Cf. on 505 c, p. 89, note f.
f is not yet in Plato quite the technical Aristotelian “habit.” However Protag. 344 c approaches it. Cf. also Phileb. 11 d, 41 c, Ritter-Preller, p. 285.
Plato used many words in periphrasis with the genitive, e.g. ^4$ Laws 625 c, 'y^ans Laws 691 b, Tim. 73 b, 76 e, fioipa Phaedr. 255 b, 274 e, Menex. 249 b, <pt><ris Phaedo 109 e, Symp. 186 b, Laws 729 c, 845 d, 944 d, etc. He may have chosen fys here to suggest the ethical aspect of the good as a habit or possession of the soul. The introduction of below supports this view. Some interpreters think it=rd &ya,tt>v ws fyei, which is possible but rather pointless.
• For ov yap Mjtov cf. Apol. 20 c, Gorg. 455 a, Euthyph. 13a.
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Aeyeij. Ev^/zei, fjv 8* * eyd)' aAA* <S8e paXXov B rfy eiKova avrov eri emoKoireL. II co 9; Tov
I^AlOV Tots- 6p(i)p€VOL$ OV pOVOV, otpaL, TTfV TOV 6pdu6at 8vvaptv irapexeiv tfrijcrcLs, aAAa /cat ttjv yevecriv Kal av^Tjv Kal rpotfov, ov yeveaav avrov ovra. IIcos yap; Kat rots ytyvaiOKopevoLS rolvvv pr; povov to yLyvaxrKecrOaL </>avaL vtto tov dyaOov TrapetvaL, aAAa /cat to etval re Kal rrjv ovolav vtt* CKCLVOV avrois TTpOOCLVaL, OVK OV(Ha$ OVTOS TOV ayaOoVt aAA’ en e/re/cecva tt/s ovcrtas ttpea fie la Kal 8vvdpet virepexovros.
0 XX. Kat 6 VXavKtov pdXa yeXola>$, “AttoXXov, dacpovlas viTepfloXfjs! Sv yap, ^v 8* eycv, aLTLos, dvayKaX,a)v rd epol 8oKovvra irepl avrov Xeyeiv. Kal prjbapdis y9, etfrrp iravarp el pf) n aAAa rrp> Tre pl rov yXiov dpoLorijra av Zietpcbv, et irfl aTToXelircLs. ’AAAa pyv> etrrov, av^va ye drro-
• i.e. not only do we understand a thing when we know its purpose, but a purpose in some mind is the chief cause of its existence, God’s mind for the universe, man’s mind for political institutions. This, being the only interpretation that makes sense of the passage, is presumably more or less consciously Plato’s meaning. Cf. Introd. pp. xxxv-xxxvi.
Quite irrelevant are Plato’s supposed identification of the AyaObv with the one, and Aristotle’s statement, Met. 988 a, that the ideas are the cause of other things and the one is the cause of the ideas.
The remainder of the paragraph belongs to transcendental rhetoric. It has been endlessly quoted and plays a great part in Neoplatonism, in all philosophies of the unknowable and in all negative and mystic theologies.
• It is an error to oppose Plato here to the Alexandrians who sometimes said ^Tr^Keiva rov 6vtos. Plato’s sentence would have made 6ptos very inconvenient here. But elvai shows that obalas is not distinguished from rov 6i>tos here. MKeiva. became technical and a symbol for the transcendental 106
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said I, “ but examine the similitude of it still further in this way.a ” “ How ? ” “ The sun, I presume you will say, not only furnishes to visibles the power of visibility but it also provides for their generation and growth and nurture though it is not itself generation.” “ Of course not.” “ In like manner, then, you are to say that the objects of knowledge not only receive from the presence of the good their being known, but their very existence and essence is derived to them from it, though the good itself is not essence but still transcends essence 6 in dignity and surpassing power.”
XX. And Glaucon very ludicrously c said, “ Heaven save us, hyperbole d can no further go.” “ The fault is yours,” I said, “ for compelling me to utter my thoughts about it.” “ And don’t desist,” he said, “ but at least* expound the similitude of the sun. if there is anything that you are omitting. ” ‘ ‘ Why, certainly,”! said, “ I am omitting a great deal.” “ Well, in Neoplatonism and all similar philosophies. Cf. Plotinus xvii. 1, Dionysius Areop. De divinis nominibus, ii. 2, Friedlander, Platon, i. p. 87.
e He is amused at Socrates’ emphasis. Fanciful is Wila-mowitz’ notion (Platon, i. p. 209) that the laughable thing is Glaucon’s losing control of himself, for which he compares Aristoph. Birds 61. Cf. the extraordinary comment of Proclus, p. 265.
The dramatic humour of Glaucon’s surprise is Plato’s way of smiling at himself, as he frequently does in the dialogues. Cf. 536 b, 540 b, Lysis 223 b, Protag. 340 e, Charm. 175 e, Cratyl. 426 b, Theaet. 200 b, 197 », etc. Cf. Friedlander, Platon, i. p. 172 on the Phaedo.
d “What a comblel” would be nearer the tone of the Greek. There is no good English equivalent for inrepfldXfp. Cf. Sir Thomas Browne’s remark that “nothing can be said hyperbolically of God.” The banter here relieves the strain, as is Plato’s manner.
• Cf. 502 a, Symp. 222 e, Meno 86 E.
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AetTZco. M^Se apiKpdv roivvv, €</>q, TTapaXlirqs. Ul/xae /zev, 0 eyco, Kai itoav* opM$ de, oaa y ev t<2 irapdvri 8vvarov, cKutv ovk diroXcu/ia).
D yap, &/>q. Ndqcrov toIvvv, qv 8* eyd), tdcrnep Xeyopev, 8vco avro) etvai,, Kal flacnXeveiv to pev voqrov yevovs re Kal rdirov, to 8* av dparov, Iva pq ovpavov ei'tra>v 8d£a> aoi (rofitfcecrOai irepl to dvopa. aAA’ ovv cyeis ravra Serra el8q, dparov, voqrov; *E^co. Tlcnrep roivvv ypappqv 8lya rerpqpevqv Xafldjv dvtaa1 r/x^/xara, -jraAtv repve eKarepov rpqpa dvd rov avrov Xdyov, to re rov dpovpevov yevovs Kal to tov voovpevov, koL croi corral, cratfyqvela Kal daa^clq irpos aXXqXa ev pev E red dpoapevcp to pev erepov rpqpa cIkovcs. Xeya> 510 Se ras eiKovas irparrov pev rds onaas, errcna rd ev rots v8acn (^avracrpara Kal ev rocs dcra irvKvd re Kal Aeta Kal </>ava gvvecrrqKe, Kal rrav to tolovtov, cl Karavoets-. *AAAa Karavod). To toIvvv erepov rldct <p tovto coikc, rd re irepl qp,ds ^aia Kal ttov rd ^vrevrdv Kal rd oKevaordv oXov yevos. Tbdqpc, e(/>-q. TH Kal cOcXols dv avro <l>dvai, ^v 8* eyd, 8iypq(r0ai aXqOeca re Kal pq, cos to 8oga(rrdv rrpds rd yvioorrov, ovrut rd dpouoBev B irpos to <p dipouvOq; "Eycoy’, 0(/>q, Kal fidXa.
Ukottcl 8q ad Kal rqv rov voqrov rop/qv rp/qreov. 1 &vi<ra ADM Proclus, &v, taa F, &v taa. Stallbaum.
• Cf. the similar etymological pun in Cratyl. 396 b-c. Here, as often, the translator must choose between overtranslating for some tastes, or not translating at all.
b The meaning is given in the text. Too many commentators lose the meaning in their study of the imagery. Cf. the notes of Adam, Jowett, Campbell, and Apelt. See Introd. p. xxxi for my interpretation of the passage.
8 Some modern and ancient critics prefer &v taa. It is a 108
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don't omit the least bit,” he said. “ I fancy,” I said, “ that I shall have to pass over much, but nevertheless so far as it is at present practicable I shall not willingly leave anything out.” “ Do not,” he said. “ Conceive then,” said I, “ as we were saying, that there are these two entities, and that one of them is sovereign over the intelligible order and region and the other over the world of the eye-ball, not to say the sky-ball,a but let that pass. You surely apprehend the two types, the visible and the intelligible.” “ I do.” “ Represent them then, as it were, by a line divided into two unequalc sections and cut each section again in the same ratio (the section, that is, of the visible and that of the intelligible order), and then as an expression of the ratio of their comparative clearness and obscurity you will have, as one of the sections of the visible world, images. By images d I mean, first, shadows, and then reflections in water and on surfaces of dense, smooth and bright texture, and everything of that kind, if you apprehend.” “ I do.” “ As the second section assume that of which this is a likeness or an image, that is, the animals about us and all plants and the whole class of objects made by man.” “ I so assume it,” he said. “ Would you be willing to say,” said I, “ that the division in respect of reality and truth or the opposite is expressed by the proportion:e as is the opinable to the knowable so is the likeness to that of which it is a likeness ? ” “I certainly would. ” “ Consider then again the way in which we are to make the division of the intelligible section.” “ In what way? ” little more plausible to make the sections unequal. But again there is doubt which shall be longer, the higher as the more honourable or the lower as the more multitudinous. Cf. Plut. Plat. Quest. 3.	* Cf. supra 402 b, Soph. 266 b-c.
• Cf. supra on 508 c, p. 103, note b.
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Ilg; to pGV avrov rots totg rpiftGurw1 <o$ gIkoch xpcopcvr] ^VXV fyf™™ avayKa^Grai g£ vwo-Qgggojv, ovk git dpx^v iropGVopGvrp aAA’ gttI tgXgv-TT}V> TO 8* aS GTGpOV GIT** dp)(TjV (XWTToOgTOV G% vitoOgogojs lovcra Kal dvev oovirGp gkgivo gIkovow avrots etSeat St* avrujp rgv pG0obov rroiovpGvr]. Tavr*, Gtfrrp a XcyGbs, ov% cKavats GpaOov. ’AAA* 0 av0bs, rjv 8* cyar paov yap tovtojv TrpoGipTjpGvaw pa0fjcrGb. otpai yap ctg g 18 evai, ort ot wept rds yeaiperptas re Kal Xoytapovs Kal rd robavra irpayparevopcvob, viroOepevot to tg TTGpbrrov Kal to dpriov Kal ra cryg/zara Kal yawudv Tpirra et3?j Kat aAAa rovraw aSeA^a Ka0* GKaomqv pdOodov, ravra pGV <b$ chores, TTObiqadpGvob VTro0GCFGbS avrd, ovScva Xoyov ovtg avrots ovtg dXXobs GTb dgbovcn TTGpl avr&v 8t8ovat <bs iravrl (ftavcpaiv, gk tovtojv D 8* dpxdpevoi rd Xomd g8?) SiegidvTGs tgXgvt&gw dpoXoyovpGVCDS Girl tovtot oS dv cm okgi/jiv opprf-autoiv. Haw pGV odv, tovto ye ol8a. Ovk-
1 THijOeiffiv DM, fiiiitiOeiffiv A Proclus, Ttp.-qde'iaLV F.
_______________________8 [r6] 4tP_ Ast.______________________
• Cf. my Idea of Good in Plato's Republic, pp. 230-234, for the avvv60€Tov. Ultimately, the dvvirWerop is the Idea of Good so far as we assume that idea to be attainable either in ethics or in physics. But it is the Idea of Good, not as a transcendental ontological mystery, but in the ethical sense already explained. The ideal dialectician is the man who can, if challenged, run his reasons for any given proposition back, not to some assumed axioma medium, but to its relation to ultimate Good. To call the dwirbOerov the Unconditioned or the Absolute introduces metaphysical associations foreign to the passage. Cf. also Introd. pp. xxxiii-xxxiv.
b The practical meaning of this is independent of the disputed metaphysics, Cf. Introd. pp. xvi-xviii, 110
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“ By the distinction that there is one section of it which the soul is compelled to investigate by treating as images the things imitated in the former division, and by means of assumptions from which it proceeds not up to a first principle but down to a conclusion, while there is another section in which it advances from its assumption to a beginning or principle that transcends assumption,® and in which it makes no use of the images employed by the other section, relying on ideas 5 only and progressing systematically through ideas.” “ I don’t fully understand ® what you mean by this,” he said. “ Well, I will try again,” said I, “ for you will better understand after this preamble. For I think you are aware that students of geometry and reckoning and such subjects first postulate the odd and the even and the various figures and three kinds of angles and other things akin to these in each branch of science, regard them as known, and, treating them as absolute assumptions, do not deign to render any further account of them d to themselves or others, taking it for granted that they are obvious to everybody. They take their start from these, and pursuing the inquiry from this point on consistently, conclude with that tor the investigation of which they set out.” “ Certainly,” he said, “ I know that.”
« Cf. Vol. I. p. 79, note c on 347 a and p. 47, note / on 338 d ; What Plato Said, p. 503 on Gorg. 463 d.
4 Aristot. Top. 100 b 2-3 ov Set ycLp & rats ^iritrrijfioviKals apxais	rd rl, exactly expresses Plato’s thought
and the truth, though Aristotle may have meant it mainly for the principle of non-contradiction and other first principles of logic. Cf. the mediaeval “ contra principium negantem non est disputandum.” A teacher of geometry will refuse to discuss the psychology of the idea of space, a teacher of chemistry will not permit the class to ask whether matter is “ real.”
Ill
1
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ovv Kal on rots dpaipevocs ecdeai irpoaxpawrai Kal tovs Xoyovs Ttepl avratv rroiovvrai, ov Ttepl rovran-diavoovpevoi, aAA* * eKelvcov irepc, ots ravra colkc, rov rerpaycbvov avrov eve Ka tovs Xoyovs ttolov-pevoi Kal Staperpov avrqs, aAA* ov ravrqs qv £ ypa</>ovai, Kal rdAAa ovnvs, avra pev ravra, a irXarroval re Kal ypd<f>ovaiv, d>v Kal OKial Kal ev vdaotv cIkovcs elot, tovtols pev d)$ ecKoacv av Xpdtpevot, ^qroovres 8e aura eKetva ISetv, a ovk 511 av aAAcus 1801 ns q rq diavota. *AXqOq, e<f>q, Xeyecs.
XXI. Tovto rolwv voqrdv pev rd et8o$ eXeyov, wroOeaeai 8* dvayKa^opevqv $vxqv ypqaOaL irepl rqv ^qrqoLV avrov, ovk eir* apxqv lovaav, d>$ ov dvvapevqv r&v viroOeaeaiv avatrepo) eK^alvetv, cIkogi 8e ^/mo/x€V^v avrots rocs vnd raw Kara) dTreikaaOetai Kal eKelvocs TTpos eKetva d>s evapyeai dedo^aopevocs re Kal renpqpevots. M.av0dva), B e<f>q, on rd viro rats yea)perplat$ re Kal rats ravrqs ddeX^ats rexvais Xeyeis. To rolwv erepov pdvOave rpqpa rov voqrov Xeyovrd pe tovto, ov avrds d Xdyos dirrerat, rrj rov diaXeyeaOac dvvdpec,
* Cf. 527 a-b. This explanation of mathematical reasoning does not differ at all from that of Aristotle and Berkeley and the moderns who praise Aristotle, except that the metaphysical doctrine of ideas is in the background to be asserted if challenged.
* i.e. a bronze sphere would be the original of its imitative reflection in water, but it is in turn only the imperfect imitation of the mathematical idea of a sphere.
e Stenzel, Handbuch, 118 “ das er nur mit dem Verstande (Siavoiqi) sieht *’ is mistaken. Siavolq. is used not in its special sense (“ understanding.” See p. 116, note c), but generally for the mind as opposed to the senses. Cf. 511 c.
4 For the concessive cf 546 e, 529 n, Soph. 225 c, 112
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“ And do you not also know that they further make use of the visible forms and talk about them, though they are not thinking of them but of those things of which they are a likeness, pursuing their inquiry for the sake of the square as such and the diagonal as such, and not for the sake of the image of it which they draw ° ? And so in all cases. The very things which they mould and draw, which have shadows and images of themselves in water, these things they treat in their turn b as only images, but what they really seek is to get sight of those realities which can be seen only by the mind? ” “ True,” he said.
XXL “ This then is the class that I described as intelligible, it is true/ but with the reservation first that the soul is compelled to employ assumptions in the investigation of it, not proceeding to a first principle because of its inability to extricate itself from and rise above its assumptions, and second, that it uses as images or likenesses the very objects that are themselves copied and adumbrated by the class below them, and that in comparison with these latter 6 are esteemed as clear and held in honour/ ” “I understand,” said he, “that you are speaking of what falls under geometry and the kindred arts.” “ Understand then,” said I, “ that by the other section of the intelligible I mean that which the reason0 itself lays hold of by the power of dialectics/ treating its
• The loosely appended dative bcelvois is virtually a dative absolute. Cf. Phaedo 105 a. Wilamowitz* emendation (Platon, ii. p. 384) to irpds	Kal ^kcIvois rests on a misunder-
standing of the passage.
f The translation of this sentence is correct. But cf. Adam ad loc.
8 Xdyos here suggests both the objective personified argument and the subjective faculty.
» Cf. 533 a. Phileb. 57 e.
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Tas vno0eo€is irotovpevos ovk dpxds, aXXd r<S ovn VTTodeaeis, otov eiriftdoreis tc Kal oppds, iva P>€XPl TO$ dw7TO0€TOV CITI TT)V TOV TTaVTOS dpX* *lV low, da/idpevos avrfjs, iraXiv av exdpevos t&v eKelvrjs exopevcov, ovroos eirl reXevrrjv Karaflabvr], C alo07jT(p iravTairacnv ov8evl TTpoaxpotpevos, aAA* eifoeow avTOLS 8c* avratv els avrd, Kal TeXewa els etSij. Mav0am>, ecjrrp Ikov&s pev ov—Sokcls yap poi ovxvdv epyov Xeyetv—on pevrot ftovXet, St-opl^ew aa^earepov elvat to vtto ttjs tov dbaXeyeodab €TriCTTY]pT]S TOV OVTOS T€ Kal VO7JTOV 0eO>pOVpeVOV 7? to vtto to>v Texydiv KaXovpevtvv, ats al vtto-0ecrets dpxal Kal 8iavola pev dvayKa^ovrai aAAa pTf D alcrOifaecnv avrd 0eaor0ai ot Oeoopevoi, 8ca 8e to prj eir* dpx^ aveX0pvT€s GKOTretv, aXA* e^ vttO“ 0eoeajvf vow ovk tcrxeiv Trepl avra 8okovoI aot.
• r<fi 6vn emphasizes the etymological meaning of the word. Similarly ws in 551 e, Phaedo 80 n, Phileb. 64 e. For hypotheses cf. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, p. 229, Thompson on Meno 86 e. But the thing to note is that the word according to the context may emphasize the arbitrariness of an assumption or the fact that it is the starting-point—&pxb —of the inquiry.
* Cf. Symp. 211 c &<nrep ^iravapdcpotst “ like steps of a stair.”
* iravrbs Apx^v taken literally lends support to the view that Plato is thinking of an absolute first principle. But in spite of the metaphysical suggestions for practical purposes the iravrbs &pxh may be the virtual equivalent of the ucavbv of the Phaedo. It is the &pxb on which all in the particular case depends and is reached by dialectical agreement, not by arbitrary assumption. Cf. on 510 b, p. 110, note a.
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assumptions not as absolute beginnings but literally as hypotheses,0 underpinnings, footings,6 and springboards so to speak, to enable it to rise to that which requires no assumption and is the starting-point of all,® and after attaining to that again taking hold of the first dependencies from it, so to proceed downward to the conclusion, making no use whatever of any object of sense d but only of pure ideas moving on through ideas to ideas and ending with ideas.® ” “ I understand,” he said ; “ not fully, for it is no slight task that you appear to have in mind, but I do understand that you mean to distinguish the aspect of reality and the intelligible, which is contemplated by the power of dialectic, as something truer and more exact than the object of the so-called arts and sciences whose assumptions are arbitrary starting-points. And though it is true that those who contemplate them are compelled to use their understanding 1 and not their senses, vet because they do not go back to the beginning in tne study of them but start from assumptions you do not think they possess true
4 This is one of the passages that are misused to attribute to Plato disdain for experience and the perceptions of the senses. Cf. on 530 b, p. 187, note c. The dialectician is able to reason purely in concepts and words without recurring to images. Plato is not here considering how much or little of his knowledge is ultimately derived from experience.
* The description undoubtedly applies to a metaphysical philosophy that deduces all things from a transcendent first principle. I have never denied that. The point of my interpretation is that it also describes the method which distinguishes the dialectician as such from the man of science, and that this distinction is for practical and educational purposes the chief result of the discussion, as Plato virtually says in the next few lines. Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 233-234.
f Stavol^, here as in 511 a is general and not technical.
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KatroL voryrtov ovruov p,era apyrjs. Stdvoiav 8c KaXeiv poi 8okcis T7jv tcdv yeiopeTptKcov re Kai tt]v tZop tolovtiov c^tv aAA’ ov vovvt ths p.e’ragv tl 86£t]$ T€ Kal vov rrjv Stavoiav ovcrav. ‘I/cavcorara, fp> 8* * eyd), d/neSega). koi pot errl tols rerrapcn rprjpaai rerrapa ravra 'naO'qpara ev rf] faxfl ytyvdpeva Xafle, vo^aiv pev enl Tip avarrarco, E 8ldvoiav 8c €7Tt Tip 8eVT€p<pt Tip TplTlp 8c 'TWCFTW dirobos Kal Tip TeXevTatip eiKacdav, Kal Tagov avra ava Xoyov, aMrnep e^’ ots ecrrw dX^Oeias p€T€)(€ivt ovtoj Tavra aa<^r)V€ias 'qyrjcrdp.evos p€T-eyetv. Mandava,, c^> #cat ^vyyiopio Kal tiittco ios Xeyets*
* vovy ovk t<rxeiv is perhaps intentionally ambiguous. Colloquially the phrase means “have no sense.” For its higher meaning cf. Meno 99 c, Laws 962 a.
* Unnecessary difficulties have been raised about ko.Itot and v.er& here. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 345 mistakenly resorts to emendation. The meaning is plain. Mathematical ideas are ideas or concepts like other ideas; but the mathematician does not deal with them quite as the dialectician deals with ideas and therefore does not possess vovs or reason in the highest sense.
* Here the word 8id.voia is given a technical meaning as a
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intelligence a about them although 6 the things themselves are intelligibles when apprehended in conjunction with a first principle. And I think you call the mental habit of geometers and their like mind or understandinge and not reason because you regard understanding as something intermediate between opinion and reason.” “ Your interpretation is quite sufficient,” I said; ** and now, answering tod these four sections, assume these four affections occurring in the soul: intellection or reason for the highest, understanding for the second ; assign beliefe to the third, and to the last picture-thinking or conjecture/ and arrange them in a proportion/ considering that they participate in clearness and precision in the same degree as their objects partake of truth and reality.” “ I understand,” he said; “ I concur and arrange them as you bid.”
faculty inferior to uovs, but, as Plato says, the terminology does not matter. The question has been much and often idly discussed.
•	For &rl cf. Polit. 280 a, Gorg. 463 b.
•	irijrrts is of course not “ faith ” in Plato, but Neoplaton-ists, Christians, and commentators have confused the two ideas hopelessly.
1 dxatrla undoubtedly had this connotation for Plato.
• Cf, on 508 c, p. 103, note b.
»17
z
I. Mera ravra 817, etirov, aireucaaov rotovru) irdOei ttjv rjfierepav (ftvaiv iratfietas re irept Kal a/rratBevcrias. i8e yap dvOpcoirovs otov ev Kara-yeup oiKT^creb crirr}Xaia)8ei, dvaTreTrrapev'qv irpos to <j>a>s Trjv eicroSov e^ovcrp paKpav Trap* dirav to (nrrjXaiov, ev ravrr] ck iracBcov ovras ev Becrpcocs
« The image of the cave illustrates by another proportion the contrast between the world of sense-perception and the world of thought. Instead of going above the plane of ordinary experience for the other two members of the proportion, Plato here goes below and invents a fire and shadows cast from it on the walls of a cave to correspond to the sun and the “ real ” objects of sense. In such a proportion our “ real ** world becomes the symbol of Plato’s ideal world.
Modern fancy may read what meanings it pleases into the Platonic antithesis of the “ real ” and the “ ideal.” It has even been treated as an anticipation of the fourth dimension. But Plato never leaves an attentive and critical reader in doubt as to his own intended meaning. There may be at the most a little uncertainty as to which precise traits are intended to carry the symbolism and which are merely indispensable parts of the picture.
The source and first suggestion of Plato’s imagery is an interesting speculation, but it is of no significance for the interpretation of the thought. Cf. John Henry Wright, “ The Origin of Plato’s Cave ” in Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. xvii. (1906) pp. 130-142. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy^ pp. 89-90, thinks the allegory Orphic. Cf. also Wright, loo. cit. pp. 134-135. Empedocles likens our world 118
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I. ** Next/* said I, “ compare our nature in respect of education and its lack to such an experience as this. Picture men dwelling in a sort of subterranean cavern a with a long entrance open 6 to the light on its entire width. Conceive them as having their legs and necks fettered® from childhood, so that they to a cave, Diels i.8 269. Of. Wright, loc. cit. Wright refers it to the Cave of Vari in Attica, pp. 140-142. Others have supposed that Plato had in mind rather the puppet and marionette shows to which he refers. Cf. Dtes in Bulletin Bude, No. 14 (1927) pp. 8 f.
The suggestiveness of the image has been endless. The most eloquent and frequently quoted passage of Aristotle’s early writings is derived from it, Cic. De not. deor. ii. 37. It is the source of Bacon’s “ idols of the den.” Sir Thomas Browne writes in Urn Burial: “ We yet discourse in Plato’s den and are but embryo philosophers.” Huxley’s allegory of “Jack and the Beanstalk” in Evolution and Ethics, pp. 47 ff. is a variation on it. Berkeley recurs to it, Siris, § 263. The Freudians would have still more fantastic interpretations. Cf. Jung, Analytic Psych, p. 232. Eddington perhaps glances at it when he attributes to the new physics the frank realization that physical science is concerned with a world .of shadows. Cf. also Complete Poems of Henry More (ed. Grossart), p. 44:
Like men new made contriv’d into a cave
That ne’er saw light, but in that shadowy pit
Some uncouth might them hoodwink hither drave, etc.
* Cf. Phaedo 111c dparerra^FOus.
• Cf. Phaedo 67 d.
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Kal ra crKcArj Kal tovs avxevas, <3ore pevew tc B avrov1 cis re to TTpoodev pdvov dpav, kvkXu) Se Tas Ke<f>aXds vird tov Beopov aSvvaTovs irepiayecv, </>d>s Se avrois irvpds avtoOev Kal TrdppcoOev Kad-pevov OTTiaOev avTaw, peTagv Se tov rrvpds Kal T(ov ^ecrpojTaiv erravto oSov, trap* rjv iSe ret^tov irapcpKoSoprjpevov, d)(Jirep rots OavpaToirotots irpo tow avOpojiroiv TrpoKei/rai, Ta irapatf>pdypaTa, vrrep cov to, Oavpara deiKvvaotv. 'Opto,	aOpa,
toIwv rrapd tovto to ret^iov </>epovras dvOpdrnovs OK€V7] re TTavrobaira vrrepexovra tov ret^tou Kal 515 dv^pidvras Kal aXXa £coa XlOtvd re Kal £vXiva Kal iravroia eipyaOpeva, otov cIkos tovs p>€v </>0€y-yopevovs, tovs Se oiyawras tG)v irapat/tepovTOiv. mAtottov, €<fyr]t Xeyecs eiKova Kal Sea/ictjra? &t6-itovs. 'Opotovs T}pwt Tjv S’ tyo)' tovs ydp TOLOV-tovs irp&Tov pev eavTtov tc Kal aXX'qXatv otet av ti €<opaK€vai, aXXo TrXrjv Tas (TKids Tas viro tov Trvpos els to KaravTiKpv avTcov tov cfir'qXatov irpoa-TrvTTTovuas; Ilto? ydp, €<f>rj, el dKivvjTovs ye Tas B K€</>aXds execv TjvayKacrpevoc etev Sia ^lov; Tt Se t&v irapat/tepopevajv; ov tovtov tovto. Tt piQv; Ei ofiv 3iaXeyeo‘0at, otol t etev irpos dXX^Xovs, ov ravra 7)y€i av ra Trapiovra avTovs vopcQew ovopa-
1 airov Hischig: airois.
* od ravra D, oi rairtt AFM, o1>k afrrd, ci. Vermehren.
8 irapijvra scr. recc., vapovra AfDM, 6vra lamblichus.
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remain in the same spot, able to look forward only, and prevented by the fetters from turning their heads. Picture further the light from a fire burning higher up and at a distance behind them, and between the fire and the prisoners and above them a road along which a low wall has been built, as the exhibitors of puppet-shows ° have partitions before the men themselves, above which they show the puppets.” “ All that I see,” he said. “ See also, then, men carrying 6 past the wall implements of all kinds that rise above the wall, and human images and shapes of animals as well, wrought in stone and wood and every material, some of these bearers presumably speaking and others silent.” “ A strange image you speak of,” he said, “ and strange prisoners.” “ Like to us,” I said; “ for, to begin with, tell me do you think that these men would have seen anything of themselves or of one another except the shadows cast from the fire on the wall of the cave that fronted them ? ” “ How could they,” he said, “ if they were compelled to hold their heads unmoved through life ? ” “ And again, would not the same be true of the objects carried past them ? ” “ Surely.” “ If then they were able to talk to one another, do you not think that they would suppose that in naming the things
a H. Rackham, Class. Rev. xxix. pp. 77-78, suggests that the rots ^avjuaroTrotots should be translated “ at the marionettes” and be classed with k envoi's rpaycpSois (Pseph. ap. Dem. xviii. 116). For the dative he refers to Kuehner-Gertn, n. i. p. 445.
6 The men are merely a part of the necessary machinery of the image. Their shadows are not cast on the wall. The artificial objects correspond to the things of sense and opinion in the divided line, ana the shadows to the world of reflections, dicbves,
ra
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£etv a,7T€p dpcpev; 'AvdyKTj. Tt S’; el Kal r/xd) TO BeOpUOJT'lQplOV €K TOV KOTOVTlKpO eyOl,, OTTOTC Tl$ T(vv irapiovTaw </>0€y%aiTO> oiei dv aXXo ti avrovs rpyetcrQat, to (/>0€yydp,€vov ttjv irapiovaav crKidv; Md A” ovk eyary\ afo. TLavrairacri 8ij, yv 8’ eyd>t c ot TOIOVTOI OVK dv dAAo TI VOpdXtOl.€V TO aX.T]0€S
ras t<ov aKevauT&v aKids. IToAA?) dvdyKi], tty7)* Hk6it€i 8^, tfv 8* &yd>, avrcbv Xvcriv tc Kal tacrcv raw Seapfbv Kal rrjs d</>pocrvvrj$t oia rts av eti}> et (ftvaei TOtaSe fujujSatvot avrots' ottotc Tt? XvOetr] Kal dvayKa^otTO egau/)VT]s dvloTaaOal re /eat rrept,-dyetv tov avyeva Kal flabt^etv Kal irpos to </>&$ dvaftX&new, rrdvra 8e ravra ttolcvv aXyot re Kal 8ta Tas ftapptapvyds dSvvaToc KaOopav €K€wa> div X) Tore Tas cr/etas ecopa, Tt dv otet avrov evnew, et
Tts avT<p Xeyot, oTt totc p,ev etopa (^Xvaplas, vvv 8e p,aXX6v Tt eyyvrepa) tov ovtos Kal Trpbs p,aXXov
a Cf. Parmen. 130 d, Tim. 51 b, 52 a, and my De Platonis Idearum doctrinat pp. 24-25; also E. Hoffmann in Wochenschrift f. klass. Phil, xxxvi. (1919) pp. 196-197. As we use the word tree of the trees we see, though the reality (airb S tern.) is the idea of a tree, so they would speak of the shadows as the world, though the real reference unknown to them would be to the objects that cause the shadows, and back of the objects to the things of the “ real ’* world of which they are copies. The general meaning, which is quite certain, is that they would suppose the shadows to be the realities. The text and the precise turn of expression are doubtful. See crit. note, iraptfora is intentionally ambiguous in its application to the shadows or to the objects which cast them. They suppose that the names refer to the passing shadows, but (as we know) they 122
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that they saw a they were naming the passing obj ects?” “ Necessarily.” “ And if their prison had an echo 6 from the wall opposite them, when one of the passersby uttered a sound, do you think that they would suppose anything else than the passing shadow to be the speaker ? ” " By Zeus, I do not,” said he. “Then in every way such prisoners would deem reality to be nothing else than the shadows of the artificial objects.” “ Quite inevitably,” he said. “ Consider, then, what would be the manner of the release e and healing from these bonds and this folly if in the course of nature4 something of this sort should happen to them : When one was freed from his fetters and compelled to stand up suddenly and turn his head around and walk and to lift up his eyes to the light, and in doing all this felt pain and, because of the dazzle and glitter of the light, was unable to discern the objects whose shadows he formerly saw, what do you suppose would be his answer if someone told him that what he had seen before was all a cheat and an illusion, but that now, being nearer to reality really apply to the objects. Ideas and particulars are homonymous. Assuming a slight illogicality we can get somewhat the same meaning from the text ravra. “Do you not think that they would identify the passing objects (which strictly speaking they do not know) with what they saw?”
Cf. also P. Corssen, Philologische Wochenschrift, 1913, p. 286. He prefers ovk airrd and renders: “ Sie warden in dem, was sie sahen, das Vorubergehende selbst zu benennen glauben.”
6 The echo and the voices (515 a) merely complete the picture.
* Cf. Phaedo 67 d \veiv, and 82 d Xtarei re Kal KaOappap. Meris became technical in Neoplatonism.
a Lit. “ by nature.” rfricris in Plato often suggests reality and truth.
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PLATO
OVTCL TETpappEVOS OpdoTCpCL ^XeYTOL, Kal S'?) KOL EKaarov rcov TrapiovTuiv Selkvvs a&rcp avayKa^oL Eptordtv airoKpweaOai, d tl eotlv; ovk olel avrov drropELV te dv Kal YiyELO0aL rd tote opibpEva dXY]0E(JTEpa rj rd vvv $ELKvvpEva ; IIoAv y , ^cpri.
II. Ovkovv Kav el Trpos avro to (/>a>s avayKatpL E avrov ^Xettelv, dXyELV te dv rd oppara Kat, <f>EvyELV airooTpE^opEVOV irpos ekelvo a dvvarai Ka0opav, Kal vopL^Eev ravra rep ovtl oat/tEtTTEpa TCOV ^ELKWpEVOiV; OvTCOS, E(j)Y].	VV $
€ya>t evtevOev eXkol tls avrov j8ta Sia rpa^ELas tyjs dvaftaoEcos Kal dvdvrovs Kal pY] ovely] irpLV e^eXkvoelev els to tov yjXlov </>&$> dpa ov%i 68vvao0aL te dv Kal dyavaKTELV eXkopevov, ko.l 516 ettel^y] Trpos to <f>ojs eXOol, avyrjs dv Eyovra ra oppara pEcrra dpav ovS* dv ev 3vvao,0ai rcov vvv XeyopEvatv aXy0cdv; Ov yap dvt ec/)^, E^aL</>VTjs y€, 'EiVVY]0Elas otpaL, J)eolt* dv, el peXXol ra ava> di//Eo0aL* Kal YTpd)TOv pEv rds OKLas dv paara KaO-op<p> Kal pErd tovto ev tols vdaaL ra te t&v dvdpdrnxiyv Kal rd r<bv dXXcov etStoAa, voTEpov 8e avrd’ ek 8e rovraiv rd ev rep ovpavcp Kal avrov rov OVpOVOV VVKTLOp dv paOV OEaOaLTO, TTpOCf^XETTCOV TO
B rd>v dcrrpcDV te Kal aEXgvYjs ^dJS, yj p^
a The entire passage is an obvious allegory of the painful experience of one whose false conceit of knowledge is tested by the Socratic elenchus. Cf. Soph. 230 b-», and for biroptiv Meno 80 a, 84 b-c, Theaet. 149 a, Apol. 23 d. Cf. also What Plato Said, p. 513 on Meno 80 a, Eurip. Hippol. 247 rd yhp 6pdowrdai yvdo/xav 68w^t “it is painful to have one’s opinions set right,” and infra 517 a, supra 494 d.
b Cf. Theaet. 175 b, Boethius, Cons. iii. 12 “ quicungue in superum diem mentem ducere quaeritis ”; infra 529 a, 521 c, and the Neoplatonists* use of &v&yeiv and their 124
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and turned toward more real things, lie saw more truly ? And if also one should point out to him each of the passing objects and constrain him by questions to say what it is, do you not think that he would be at a loss ° and that he would regard what he formerly saw as more real than the things now pointed out to him ? ” “ Far more real,” he said.
II. “ And if he were compelled to look at the light itself, would not that pain his eyes, and would he not turn away and flee to those things which he is able to discern and regard them as in very deed more clear and exact than the objects pointed out ?” “ It is so,” he said. “ And if,” said I, “ someone should drag him thence by force up the ascent6 which is rough and steep, and not let him go before he had drawn him out into the light of the sun, do you not think that he would find it painful to be so haled along, and would chafe at it, and when he came out into the light, that his eyes would be filled with its beams so that he would not be able to see e even one of the things that we call real ? ” “ Why, no, not immediately,” he said. “ Then there would be need of habituation, I take it, to enable him to see the things higher up. And at first he would most easily discern the shadows and, after that, the likenesses or reflections in waterd of men and other things, and later, the things themselves, and from these he would go on to contemplate the appearances in the heavens and heaven itself, more easily by night, looking at the light of the stars and the moon, than by day “ anagogical *’ virtue and interpretation. Cf. Leibniz, ed. Gerhardt, vii. 270.
* Cf. Laws 897 d, Phaedo 99 n.
d Cf. Phaedo 99 d. Stallbaum says this was imitated by Themistius, Or at. iv. p. 51 b.
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TOV rjXlOV T€ Kdl TO TOV TjXlOV. IIa>S 8* * OVJ TeXevratov 8n, otpai, rov rjXiov, ovk ev v8aaiv ov8* ev dXXorpia e8pa (fjavraopara avrov, aXX’ avrov Ka0* avrov ev rfj avrov X^opa 8vvavr dv KariZetv Kal Oedaaadat, olds eanv. ’AvayKatov, etpr] < Kat jaera ravr ap 7)otj crvAAoytQoiTO ire pc avrov on ovros 6 rds re &pas Trapex<ov Kal evtavrovs Kal rrdvra em/rpoirevaw rd ev rep C opoopevcp ro7T<p, Kal CKelvaw, u>v Gtfteis ecopcov, rpoTTOV nva vrdvnov alnos. ArjXov, e</>rj, on eirl ravra dv per eKetva eXQot. Tt ovv; dvapcpvq-aKopevov avrov rrjs rrpdrrqs oucrpreais Kal rfjs €Ket aortas Kal raw rdre gvvdecrpcorcdv ovk dv olet avrov pev ev8aipovtt,ew rrjs peraftoXrjs, rovs 8e eXeeiv; Kal paXa. Tipal 8e Kal errawot el rives avrois fjcrav rdre Trap' aXXtfXcov Kal yepa rep dgvrara KaO-opartn rd rrapidvra, Kal pvrjpovevovn paXiara D ocra re irpdrepa avraw Kal varepa elibQet Kal dpa rropeveoOac, Kal ck rovreuv 8y 8vvard>rara ano-pavrevopevtp rd peXXov rjgetv, 8oKets dv avrov €TTL0vpYjnK<ios avraw ej(€tv /cat fyqXovv rovs Trap* eKelvoLs nptopevovs re Kal evdvvaarevovras, ro rov 'Opr^pov dv rrerrovOevat Kal ct<j>d8pa flovXearOat,
• It is probably a mistake to look for a definite symbolism in all the details of this description. There are more stages of progress than the proportion of four things calls for. All that Plato’s thought requires is the general contrast between an unreal and a real world, and the goal of the rise from one to the other in the contemplation of the sun, or the idea of good. Cf. 517 b-c.	6 i.g. a foreign medium.
* Cf. 508 b, and for the idea of good as the cause of all things cf. on 509 b, and Introd. pp. xxxv-xxxvi.
P. Corssen, Philol. Wochenschrift, 1913, pp. 287-288, unnecessarily proposes to emend &» tracts itbpwv to <riua.s i. or 126
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the sun and the sun’s light.0 ” “ Of course.” ** And so, finally, I suppose, he would be able to look upon the sun itself and see its true nature, not by reflections in water or phantasms of it in an alien setting,6 but in and by itself in its own place.” ” Necessarily,” he said. “ And at this point he would infer and conclude that this it is that provides the seasons and the courses of the year and presides over all things in the visible region, and is in some sort the cause c of all these things that they had seen.” “ Obviously,” he said, “ that would be the next step.” “ Well then, if he recalled to mind his first habitation and what passed for wisdom there, and his fellow-bondsmen, do you not think that he would count himself happy in the change and pity them* ? ” “ He would indeed.” “ And if there had been honours and commendations among them which they bestowed on one another and prizes for the man who is quickest to make out the shadows as they pass and best able to remember their customary precedences, sequences and co-existences/ andsomost successful in guessing at what was to come, do you think he would be very keen about such rewards, and that he would envy and emulate those who were honoured by these prisoners and lorded it among them, or that he would feel with Homer f and greatly ffKtas e., “ ne sol umbrarum, quas videbant, auctor fuisse dicatur, cum potius earum rerum, quarum umbras videbant, fuerit auctor.”	d Cf. on 486 a, p. 10, note a.
* Another of Plato’s anticipations of modern thought. This is precisely the Humian, Comtian, positivist, pragmatist view of causation. Cf. Gorg. 501 a rptjSg ko! ep.irei.piq. iivtinyv n6vov	tov elwG&ros ylyvetrffat, “ relying on routine and
habitude for merely preserving a memory of what is wont to result.” (Loeb tr.)
f Odyss. xi. 489. The quotation is almost as apt as that at the beginning of the Crito.
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PLATO
errdpovpov edvra Byrevepev aXXcp dv8pl 'Trap* * ajcXripcp Kal dnovv dv ireirovOevai paXXov Y) iKecvd E T€ 8o£d£,eiv Kal €K€ivu)s Qfiv; Ovrcos, €</>7]t eyooye otfiai, irav paXXov ireTrovOevai dv 8egaa0ai Tf Qfjv €K€iva)$. Kal to8c 8^ ewdyaov, Yjv 8* eyd). el irdXtv 6 tolovtos Karabas els rov avrdv Bokov KaOtXpvro, dp9 ov ctkotovs dv ttXcoos1 oryoiY] rovs O(j)0aXp,ovs, egal</>v,qs TjKOjv ck tov t/Xlov; Kal paXa y9, e<l>7]. Taj 8e 817 OKias eKetvas irdXw el 8eot avrdv yvatparevovra 8capiXXdcr0ai rocs del 517 Seapcurais eKelvots, ev co dpjSXvcoTrei, rrplv Kara-
aryvai rd oppara, ovtos 8* o xpdvos py irdvv dXlyos evrj rrjs avvYjOelas, dp9 ov yeXcor9 dv rrapacrxoc, Kal Xeyotro dv rrepl avrov, d>s dvaflds dvco 8ce^>Qappevos rjKet rd dppara, Kal on ovk d^cov ov8e ireipdoOaL dvo) levai; Kal rov emxetpovvra Xvetv re Kal av-ayetv, ei ira)$ ev rai$ yepal Svvacvro Xafletv Kal otto-Kretveiv, airoKreivvvai, dv%; Ti<f>68pa y9, e^yq.
III	. Tadrrjv rocvvv, ^v 8’ eyd>t rrpv elKova, <5 f/>lXe rXavKOiv, TrpooaTTreov drraaav rots eprrpocrOev B Xeyopbevois, rrjv pev 81 oi/jccvs ^aivopevTjv e8pav rff rov 8eup<aTqplov olKiqcret, d</>opot,ovvrat to 8e rov rrvpds ev avrfj ^>ujs rrj rov 'qXlov 8vvdpei* rrjv 8e ava) dvd^acnv Kal Oeav r&v dvu) rr^v els rov vot^tov
1	&v jtX/ws Stallb., &vd.irXeus mss., to&irXews Baiter. See Adam ad loc. on the text.
2	faroKTetveiv, &TOKreivSvai &v F: aTOKrelveiv^ &iroKTtvv6vai &v AD lamblichus: &jtokt€Ivciv9 &TOKTtvv^va.i aS M, diroKrelveiay &» ci. Baiter.
• On the metaphor of darkness and light cf. also Soph. 254 a.
* Like the philosopher in the court-room. Cf. Theaet. 172 c, 173 c ff., Gorg. 484 d-e. Cf. also supra on 487 c-d. 515 d, infra 517 d, Soph. 216 d, Laches 196 b, Phaedr. 249 d. 128
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prefer while living on earth to be serf of another, a landless man, and endure anything rather than opine with them and live that life ? ” “ Yes,” he said, “ I think that he would choose to endure anything rather than such a life.” “ And consider this also,” said I, “ if such a one should go down again and take his old place would he not get his eyes full0 of darkness, thus suddenly coming out of the sunlight ? ” “ He would indeed.” “ Now if he should be required to contend with these perpetual prisoners in ‘ evaluating ’ these shadows while his vision was still dim and before his eyes were accustomed to the dark—and this time required for habituation would not be very short—would he not provoke laughter,6 and would it not be said of him that he had returned from his journey aloft with his eyes ruined and that it was not worth while even to attempt the ascent ? And if it were possible to lay hands on and to kill the man who tried to release them and lead them up, would they not kill him ® ? ” “ They certainly would,” he said.
III. “ This image then, dear Glaucon, we must apply as a whole to all that has been said, likening the region revealed through sight to the habitation of the prison, and the light of the fire in it to the power of the sun. And if you assume that the ascent and the contemplation of the things above is the soul’s
* An obvious allusion to the fate of Socrates. For other stinging allusions to this cf. Gorg. 486 b, 521 c, Meno 100 b-c. Cf. Hamlet’s “ Worm wood, wormwood ” (m. ii. 191). The text is disputed. See crit. note. A. Drachmann, “ Zu Platons Staat,” Hermes., 1926, p. 110, thinks that an ofci or something like it must be understood as having preceded, at least in Plato’s thought, and that avoKrdveiv can be taken as a gloss or variant of &ir<>KT&.vivai and the correct reading must be Kal airoKretvivai &v. See also Adam adloc.
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tottov tt}$ dvo8ov nGels ovy dpLaprqcrei ttjs y epT]S eXlT&OS, €TT€l$T] TaVTTjS €7TL0VfJL€LS aKOVetV Geos 8e 7tov ol8evt el dX'rjG'^s ovcra Tvyydvei. to. S ovv epol ^atrd/zepa ovto) </>alveTaif ev r<p yvcoora) TeXevrala ?] tov dyaGov I8ea /cat poyts C opaaGai, dt/tGetoa 8e crvXXoyiaTea elvat cos dpa rraac jravnov avTT) dpGdov T€ Kal KaXatv atrta, ev re dpanp Kal tov tovtov Kvpiov rcKovcra, ev tc vorjnp avrrj Kvpla dXiqGeiav Kal vovv irapa~ VX°PCVT}, Kal on Set Tavryv I8etv tov peXXovra ep</>pova)s ‘npdgeiv rj I8la T) br^poota. Ttvvolopai, e^7j, /cat eyco, ov ye 8t) Tpoirov 8vvapat. ”IGi Totvvv, S’ eyco, Kat To8e ^vvoLijGrjTL Kal px] Gavpdcrps on ot evTavGa eXGovTes ovk eGeXovat Ta tcov avGpcoTrojv 'TTpaTTeiV) aAA’ avco det eTrelyov^ D rat avTuiv at ijivyal 8iaTptPeiv' clkos ydp ttov ovr(v$t
evrrep av Kara ttjv TTpo€ipr]p,evT]v eiKova tovt* EZkos /zeprot, e<f)7). Tt Se; roSe otet rt GavpxLarov, el airo Gelcov, r^v S* eyco, Geeopicov errl rd dvGpdrneid tis eXGd>v KaKa doyi^pbovet T€ Kal ^atverat o</>68pa yeXotos eri dppXvdiTTCov Kal irplv Ikovojs avvrjGrjs
° Cf. 508 b-c, where Arnou (Le Disir de dieu dans la philos. de Plot in, p. 48) and Robin (La Theorie plat, de Vamourt pp. 83-84) make r6iro$ votj r6s refer to le del astro-nomique as opposed to the inrepovp&vios riiros of the Phaedrus 247 a-e, 248 b, 248 d-249 a. The phrase ro^rds /c6<r/zos, often attributed to Plato, does not occur in his writings.
b Plato was much less prodigal of affirmation about metaphysical ultimates than interpreters who take his myths literally have supposed. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 515, on Meno 86 b.
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ascension to the intelligible region,® you will not miss my surmise, since that is what you desire to hear. But God knows b whether it is true. But, at any rate, my dream as it appears to me is that in the region of the known the last thing to be seen and hardly seen is the idea of good, and that when seen it must needs point us to the conclusion that this is indeed the cause for all things of all that is right and beautiful, giving birth® in the visible world to light, and the author of light and itself in the intelligible world being the authentic source of truth and reason, and that anyone who is to act wiselyd in private or public must have caught sight of this.” “ I concur,” he said, “ so far as I am able.” “ Come then,” I said, “ and join me in this further thought, and do not be surprised that those who have attained to this height are not willing® to occupy themselves with the affairs of men, but their souls ever feel the upward urge and the yearning for that sojourn above. For this, I take it, is likely if in this point too the likeness of our image holds.” “ Yes, it is likely.” “ And again, do you think it at all strange,” said I, “ if a man returning from divine contemplations to the petty miseriesf of men cuts a sorry figure3' and appears most ridiculous, if, while still blinking through the gloom, and before he has become sufficiently accustomed
• Cf. 506 e.
4 This is the main point for the Republic. The significance of the idea of good for cosmogony is just glanced at and reserved for the Timaeus. Cf. on 508 b, p. 102, note a and pp. 505-506. For the practical application cf. Meno 81 »-e. See also Introd. pp. xxxv-xxxvi.
* Cf. 521 a, 345 e, and Vol. I. on 347 d, p. 81, note d,
f Cf. 346 e.
9 Cf. Theaet. 174 c daxv^o^^V-
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yeveoOai rep irapdvn okoto) dvayKa£,6pevos ev BiKaoTqplois q aXXodl irov dyoivl^eoGai irepl rcov tov Bucalov cfkuov q dyaXparaw cup at uKiat, Kal E BiaptXXacrOai irepl rovrov, dirq rtore viroXapfldverai ravra vtto rd)V avrqv BiKaioovvqv pq rtoyirore IBdvrcov; Ou8’ oTrcooriovv Qavpaardv, e</>q. ’AAA* 518 el vovv ye exoi ns, qv 8* ey<b, pepvfir* av, ori
Birral Kal drrd Bitt&v ylyvovrai emrapagecs op-paatv, ck re (/kotos els ctkotos peOicrrapevcov Kal eK okotovs els (/kos' ravra 8e ravra voploas ylyveaOai Kal irepl i/fvxqv, dirdre iBoi dopv/Hov-pevqv nvd Kal dBvvarovadv ri Kadopav, ovk dv dXoyurrios yeXqi, aAA’ emaKoiroi dv irdrepov ck (/>avorepov ftlov fycovcra faro drqftelas eoKoroirai rj B ef dpaQtas rrXelovos els <f>av6repov lovua vtto Aa/x-irporepov pappapvyfjs' epireirXi/jcrTai, Kal ovrco Tqv pev ev8aipovlcreiev dv rov iraOovs re Kal ftcov, Tqv Be eXeyoeiev, Kal el yeXav ei? avrrj ftovXoiro, ^rrov dv KarayeXaaros d yeXuis avrip evq o enl tq dvtvOev ck (/kotos 'qKovcrQ. Kat /xaAa, €^, perpuos Xeyeis.
IV. Act Bi], etirov, qpas roidvBe voplcrai Trepl avribv, el ravr dXqdq, Tqv iraiBelav ovx otav rives eirayyeXXopevol (/>acnv etvai roiavrqv Kal etvai.
a For the contrast between the philosophical and the pettifogging soul cf. Theaet. 173 c-175 e. Cf. also on 517 a, p. 128, note b.
b For &.ya\fiA.rb)v cf. my Idea of Good in Plato's Kepublic^ p. 237, Soph. 234 c, Polit. 303 0.
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to the environing darkness, he is compelled in courtrooms a or elsewhere to contend about the shadows of justice or the images 6 that cast the shadows and to wrangle in debate about the notions of these things in the minds of those who have never seen justice itself? ” “ It would be by no means strange,” he said. “ But a sensible man,” I said, “ would remember that there are two distinct disturbances of the eyes arising from two causes, according as the shift is from light to darkness or from darkness to light,® and, believing that the same thing happens to the soul too, whenever he saw a soul perturbed and unable to discern something, he would not laughd unthinkingly, but would observe whether coming from a brighter life its vision was obscured by the unfamiliar darkness, or whether the passage from the deeper dark of ignorance into a more luminous world and the greater brightness had dazzled its vision.® And so zhe would deem the one happyin its experience and way of life and pity the other, and if it pleased him to laugh at it, his laughter would be less laughable than that at the expense of the soul that had come down from the light above.” “ That is a very fair statement,” he said.
IV. “ Then, if this is true, our view of these matters must be this, that education is not in reality what some people proclaim it to be in their profes-
e Aristotle, De an. 422 a 20 f. says the over-bright is Mparor but otherwise than the dark.
4 Cf. Theaet. 175 d-e.
• Lit. “ or whether coming from a deeper ignorance into a more luminous world, it is dazzled by the brilliance of a greater light.”
f i.e. only after that. For oCrw in this sense cf. 484 d, 429 d, 443 e, Charm. 171 b.
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C <f>aui 8e ttov ovk evovcrqs ev rfj i/tuyf] emamfyjL'rjS octets evriOevai, otov TV^Aot? o^OaXpoig oi/nv evnOevreg. <X>aoi yap ovv, e</>7). *0 8e ye vvv Xoyos, rjv 8* eya>, <rr)p,aivei, ravrrjv ttjv evovoav eKaorov 8vvap,iv ev r?j faxf} T° opyavov, <S KarapavOdvei eKacrros, otov el oppa p/q 8warov qv aXXcog t} £vv oXcp rep oxa/x-ari arp&fieiv rrpos to </>aVOV €K TOV GKOT(b8oVS, 0VT(i) oXy rrj tfivyrj ck rov yiyvopevov vrepiaKreov etvai, ea)$ dv ei$ to ov Kai tov ovros to <f>av6rarov Bwarq yevqrai D dvaoxeodai deajpevr]' tovto 8* etvai <j>apev raya-06v rj yap; Nat. Tovrov toIvvv, rjv 8* eyut, avrov rexyr] dv etq rqs Trepiayajyrjs, riva rpoirov d>$ pacrra re Kai avvcnparraTa p€TaoTpa<f)'qa€Tai, ov rov epirovfjoai avrcp to opav, aAA* dis eyovrt pev avro, ovk dpOa>$ 8e rerpappevcp ov8e flX&novri ot cSet, tovto 8iapyxavyGracr^ai* *EotK€ ydp, etfrrj.
a fra.yyeX\b/JLevoi connotes the boastfulness of their claims. Cf. Protag. 319 a, Gorg. 44it c, Laches 186 c, Euthyd. 273 e, Isoc. Soph. 1, 5, 9, 10, Antid. 193, Xen. Mem. iiL 1. 1, i. 2. 8, Aristot. Rhet. 1402 a 25.
» Cf. Theognis 429 ff. Stallbaum compares Eurip. Hippol. 917 f. Similarly Anon. Theaet. Comm. (Berlin, 1905), p. 32, 48. 4 Kal 8etv avry o6k £vdt(reu>s fJM&yfJL^T(av> &Wh Ava/iv^ffetas. Cf. also St. Augustine: ** Nolite putare quemquam hominem aliquid discere ab homine. Admonere possumus per stre-pitum vocis nostrae; ” and Emerson’s “ Strictly speaking, it is not instruction but provocation that I can receive from another soul.”
6 irepiaKrtov is probably a reference to the veplasroi or triangular prisms on each side of the stage. They revolved on an axis and had different scenes painted on their three faces. Many scholars are of the opinion that they were not known in the classical period, as they are mentioned only by late 18<
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sions.° What they aver is that they can put true knowledge into a soul that does not possess it, as if they were inserting6 vision into blind eyes. “They do indeed/’ he said. “ But our present argument indicates/* said I, “ that the true analogy for this indwelling power in the soul and the instrument whereby each of us apprehends is that of an eye that could not be converted to the light from the darkness except by turning the whole body. Even so this organ of knowledge must be turned around from the world of becoming together with the entire soul, like the scene-shifting periact6 in the theatre, until the soul is able to endure the contemplation of essence and the brightest region of being. And this, we say, is the good,4 do we not?” “Yes.” “ Of this very thing, then/’ I said, “ there might be an art,® an art of the speediest and most effective shifting or conversion of the soul, not an art of producing vision in it, but op the assumption that it possesses vision but does not rightly direct it and does not look where it should, an art of bringing this about.’’ “ Yes, that seems likely,” he said. “ Then writers; but others do not consider this conclusive evidence, as a number of classical plays seem to have required something of the sort. Cf. O. Navarre in Daremberg-Saglio s.v. Machine, p. 1469.
4 Hard-headed distaste for the unction or seeming mysticism of Plato’s language should not blind us to the plain meaning. Unlike Schopenhauer, who affirms the moral will to be unchangeable, Plato says that men may be preached and drilled into ordinary morality, but that the degree of their intelligence is an unalterable endowment of nature. Some teachers will concur.
•	Plato often, distinguishes the things that do or do not admit of reduction to an art or science. Cf. on 488 e, p. 22, note b. Adam is mistaken in taking it “ Education (ij Taibda) w’ould be an art,” etc.
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Al pev Tolvw dXXai dperai KaXovpevai
Ktvdvvevovcriv eyyvs n etvai row tov <rd>parog’ E rep ovtl yap ovk evovaai irpdrepov vcrrepov ep-iroieiaOai cd col re Kai doKrpreijiv r) 8e rov cf>povrjaai iravros paAXov Ociorepov twos rvy%dv€if <vs coikcv, ovaa, o rfy pev dvvapw ovberrorc air-oAAvcrtp, vtto Sc Trjs ‘n’epiaycoyfjs xpycripdv re Kai 519 ux/feXipov Kai d-xp^arov ad Kai ftXaftepdv ylyverat. omro) ewevoTpcas, raw Xeyopevcw irovrjp&v pevt ao</>d>v de, d>$ dpipv pev flXerrei rd t/fvxdpiov Kai d^eoos diopa ravra e</d d rerpayrrai, <b$ ov <j>avXT}V &Xov rVv kokIo. S’ rp>ayKaapevov virqperew, doarre deep dv dgvrepov ftX&nrp rocrovrcp rrXeia) kokcl epya^dpevov; Haw pev ovv, ec/yrp Tovto pevrot, r/v S’ cyco, rd rtfs rotavryjs <f>voea>s ci ck iraidds evdvs Koirropevov yrepieKOTr'q rds Trjs B yeveaeoos gvyyeveis doairep poXv^didas, at dr)
•	This then is Plato’s answer (intended from the first) to the question whether virtue can be taught, debated in the Protagoras and Meno. The intellectual virtues (to use Aristotle’s term), broadly speaking, cannot be taught; they are a gift. And the highest moral virtue is inseparable from rightly directed intellectual virtue. Ordinary moral virtue is not rightly taught in democratic Athens, but comes by the grace of God. In a reformed state it could be systematically inculcated and “taught.” Cf. What Plato Said, pp. 511-512 on Meno 70 a. But we need not infer that Plato did not believe in mental discipline. Cf. Charles Fox, Educational Psychology, p. 164 “ The conception of mental discipline is at least as old as Plato, as may be seen from the seventh book of the Republic . .
6	Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1103 a 14-17 y &	tdovs.
Plato does not explicitly name “ ethical ” and “ intellectual ” virtues. Cf. Fox, op. cit. p. 104 “ Plato correctly believed 186
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the other so-called virtues a of the soul do seem akin to those of the body. For it is true that where they do not pre-exist, they are afterwards created by habit6 and practice. But the excellence of thought,® it seems, is certainly of a more divine quality, a thing that never loses its potency, but, according to the direction of its conversion, becomes useful and beneficent, or, again, useless and harmful. Have you never observed in those who are popularly spoken of as bad, but smart men,d how keen is the vision of the little soul/ how quick it is to discern the things that interest it/ a proof that it is not a poor vision which it has, but one forcibly enlisted in the service of evil, so that the sharper its sight the more mischief it accomplishes ? ” “I certainly have,” he said. “ Observe then,” said I, “ that this part of such a soul, if it had been hammered from childhood, and had thus been struck free g of the leaden weights, so that all virtues except wisdom could be acquired habitually » *
• * •
* Plato uses such synonyms as <f>pivi}<rist cro'pla., fouj, Sidvoia, etc., as suits his purpose and context. He makes no attempt to define and discriminate them with impracticable Aristotelian meticulousness.
4 Cf. Theaet. 176 d, Laws 689 c-d, Cic. Le offic. i. 19, and also Laws 819 a.
* Cf. Theaet. 195 a, ibid. 173 a trfUKpol . . . r&s
Marcus Aurelius’ ipvx&piov el (3a<TTd.fav veKpbv, Swinburne’s “ A little soul for a little bears up this corpse which is man ” (“ Hymn to Proserpine,” in fine), Tennyson’s “ If half the little soul is dirt.”
f Lit. “ Toward which it is turned.”
9 The meaning is plain, the precise nature of the image that carries it is doubtful. Jowett’s “circumcision” was suggested by Stallbaum’s “purgata ac circumcisa,” but carries alien associations. The whole may be compared with the incrustation of the soul, infra 611 c-d, and with Phaedo 81 b f.
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eBooBats re Kat, tolovtojv TjBovats re Kal Atyvetats rrpoaf^vets ytyvoptevac Karen1 err proven tt)V rrjs t/fvyfjs oi/mv dov el drraXXayev ireptearpe^ero eis raXrjdfj, Kal eKetva dv to avro tovto t&v avrdov avOpcnTTUJV o^vrara ecvpa, toenrep Kal etfd a vvv rerpairrai. EIkos ye, et/rrj. Tt Sat; ToSe ovk cIkos, rjv 8* eyco, Kal dvdyKT] ck rcov irpoeip'rjpevatv, p/rpre tovs dmuBevrovs Kal dXrjOelas drrelpovs C tKav&s dv rrore TtoXiv CTrcrpoTrevcraL, pijre tovs ev ‘iratBela etop,evovs Biarplfiew Sta reXovs, tovs p^v OTL CFKO1TOV €V Tip /JtO) OVK eyOVGW €Va, OV OTO^aC©-pevovs Bet drravra Trparreiv a av 'nparrtncriv IBla re Kal B-rfpoala, tovs Be otl ckovtcs etvai ov irpdgovatv, 'qyovp.evob ev paKaptov vrprois Ipovres ert dTrcpKlaOat; 'AXrjOrj, et/yrj. 'H/terepov By] epyov, rjv S* eyd}f Ttov olklotcov rds tc fteXTtaras </>vaeis dvayKaaat a<J>t,Kecr0ai, irpos to [id0Y}p,a o ev rep irpdaOev e(f>ap,ev. elvat, peyterrov, IBetv re to D ayaOov Kal avaftrjvai eKeivrjv rqv dvdflaaw, Kal
eneiBav ava^avres iKavcos tScoot, pr/ emrperreiv avrots o vvv eTTirpeTTerai. To rrotov Btf; To avrov, yv B* eyd), Karapevew Kal eOeXeiv rraXiv
1 k&tw Hermann: trepl k&t<0 mss. : vepl k&tu lamblichus.
• Or “ eye of the mind.” Cf. 533 d, Sym. 219 a, Soph. 254 a, Aristot. Eth. 1144 a 30, and the parallels and imitations collected by Gomperz, Apol. der Heilkunst^ 166-167. Cf. also What Plato Said, p. 534, on Phaedo 99 e, Ovid, Met. xv. 64:
. . . quae natura negabat visibus humanis, oculis ea pectoris hausit.
Cf. Friedlander, Platon, i. pp. 12-13,15, and perhaps Odyssey, 1. 115, Marc. Aurel, iv. 29 Ka.rap.ietv voepip ip/jan.
• For likely and necessary cf. on 485 c, p. 6, note c.
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to speak, of our birth and becoming, which attaching themselves to it by food and similar pleasures and gluttonies turn downwards the vision of the soula —if, I say, freed from these, it had suffered a conversion towards the things that are real and true, that same faculty of the same men would have been most keen in its vision of the higher things, just as it is for the things toward which it is now turned.” “ It is likely,” he said. “ Well, then,” said I, “ is not this also likely 6 and a necessary consequence of what has been said, that neither could men who are uneducated and inexperienced in truth ever adequately preside over a state, nor could those who had been permitted to linger on to the end in the pursuit of culture—the one because they have no single aim e and purpose in life to which all their actions, public and private, must be directed, and the others, because they will not voluntarily engage in action, believing that while still living they have been transported to the Islands of the Blest.d ” “ True,” he said. “ It is the duty of us, the founders, then,” said I, “ to compel the best natures to attain the knowledge which we pronounced the greatest, and to win to the vision of the good, to scale that ascent, and when they have reached the heights and taken an adequate view, we must not allow what is now permitted. ” “ What is that ? ” “That they should linger there,” I said, “ and refuse
e ffKovbv: this is what distinguishes the philosophic statesman from the opportunist politician. Cf. 452 e, Laws 962 a-b, d, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 18, n. 102.
a Cf. 540 b, Qorg. 526 c, infra 520 n ev r<p Kadaptp and Phaedo 114 c, 109 b. Because they will still suppose that they are “building Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land ” (Blake).
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KaraBatvew irap* * ckcwovs tovs decrpdtras pip perex^v raw Trap' eKelvois irovoov tc Kal np&v, €LT€ (/tavXorepaC €LT€ CfflOvdaLOTepai. *E'7T€w’, ddiK^oopev avrovs, Kat iroitfcropev X^ipov Zfiv, Svvardv avrotg ov apewov;
E V. *EireXd0ov, T]v 3* eyco, vraAtv, co <£tAe, ort vopcp ov tovto peXet, oitojs ev rt yevos ev irdXei 8ta</>€p6vTO)S €$ TTpd^CL, aAA* €V oXl) TT) TToXcL TOVTO priXavarai eyyevecrOat, gvvappdrnov tovs iroXlras ireidoc re Kal dvayKi), ttoiujv peradcdovat dXXqXoLS 520 (vt/reXeias, ijv av CKatrroi rd kolvov Swarot, <5atv co^eAetv, Kal avrds epirouvv rocovrovs dvdpas €V TT) TToXct, OVX IVa d(f)Lp Tp€TT€CrOaL OITT) CKafJTOS ftovXerai, aAA’ tva Karaxpijrai avrds avrots eirl tov ^vvdeapov rtfs ttoXcojs. ’AXi^Ot), et^i)’ eit-eXa06pr)v ydp. 'ZiKeifjai rolwvt etirov, & VXaifKOiV, on ouB* d8iK,qcrop,€V tovs Trap9 Y]p.w </>iXood</)ovs ycyvopevovst aAAa BtKata npos avrovs €povp,ev> irpocravayKa^ovres r&v aXXoiv CTTt/ieAeta^at re Kal
B (fivXdrreiv. dpovpev ydp, on ol pev ev rats aAAatj TToAeat roiovroi ytyvdpevoi eiKortvs ov perexovot rd>v ev avrais ttovcdv avrdparot ydp ep<f>vovrai aKovcrps rrjs dv eKaarri rroXirelas, dcKrjv 8’ e^et rd ye avTO</>V€S, prfievl rpo^v d</>etXov, pip eKnveiv
• Cf. infra 539 e and Laws 803 b-c, and on 520 c, Huxley, Evolution and Ethics, p. 53 “ the hero of our story descended the bean-stalk and came back to the common world,’* etc.
6 Cf. Vol. I. pp. 314-315 on 419.
• i.e. happiness, not of course exceptional happiness.
4 Persuasion and compulsion are often bracketed or contrasted. Cf. also Laws 661 c, 722 b, 711 c, Rep. 548 b.
* Cf. 369 c ff. The reference there however is only to the economic division of labour. For the idea that laws should 140
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to go down again® among those bondsmen and share their labours and honours, whether they are of less or of greater worth.” “ Do you mean to say that we must do them this wrong, and compel them to live an inferior life when the better is in their power ? ”
V. “You have again forgotten,6 my friend,” said I, “ that the law is not concerned with the special happiness of any class in the state, but is trying to produce this condition® in the city as a whole, harmonizing and adapting the citizens to one another by persuasion and compulsion,d and requiring them to impart to one another any benefit® which they are severally able to bestow upon the community, and that it itself creates such men in the state, not that it may allow each to take what course pleases him, but with a view to using them for the binding together of the commonwealth.” “ True,” he said, “ I did forget it.” “ Observe, then, Glaucon,” said I, “ that we shall not be wronging, either, the philosophers who arise among us, but that we can justify our action when we constrain them to take charge of the other citizens and be their guardians/ For we will say to them that it is natural that men of similar quality who spring up in other cities should not share in the labours there. For they grow up spontaneously^ from no volition of the government in the several states, and it is justice that the self-grown, indebted to none for its breeding, should not be zealous either to pay be for the good of the whole state cf. 420 b ff., 466 a, 341-342, Laws 715 b, 757 p, 875 jl.
1 Noblesse oblige. This idea is now a commonplace of communist orations.
9 abroftaroi: cf. Protag. 320 a, Euthyd. 282 c. For the thought that there are a few men naturally good in any state cf. also Laws 951 b, 642 c-d.
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Tip TTpO0Vp,€L(rdaL TO. rpO</>€La‘ VfJbds 8*	VfUV
TC aVTOLS rfj r€ oAAlJ 7ToAei OMJTTCp €V apLIQVeaiV r/yepLova? re Kal ftaoiXeas eyewTjaapev, ajueivov re C Kal reXeuorepov ckcwodv neirad)€vp.€vovs Kal p,aXXov
Svvarovs dp^orepoov perexeiv. Kara^areov ow €V pLepei €KaaT<p €1$ TTJV raw aXXa>v £vvoIkt[gi,v Kat, ^vvefkareov rd aKoretva BedaaaOai’ ^vveOc^opevot, yap popup fieXriov di/teaOe r&v ckcl, Kal yvcdaeaBe eKaara rd etBcoAa drra carl Kal div, Bia rd rdXrjOfj eajpaKcvai KaX&v re Kal diKauov Kal ayaftcdv irepi* Kal ovrcv vrrap rjptv Kal vpiv Y} itoXls oucrprerat, aAA* ovk dvap, d)$ vvv at iroXXal vtto aKiapayovv-D rajv T€ irpos aXXrjXovs Kal araatatpvraiv rrepl rov apyccv oLKovvrai, <b$ peydXov rivds dyaOov dvros. to Be rrov aXx/Bes <S8* e^et* ev irdXei rpaara irpoBvpoi dpycLV ot peXXovres apgew, ravrrjv aptard Kal daraaiaardrara dvdyKrj otKetaOai, rrjv 8* evavrtovs apxovras* ayovaav evavruos. Haw
“ Cf. Isoc. Archidamus 108 d7ro5w/4€P ra rpotpeia. ry irarplSi. Stallbaum refers also to Phoenissae 44. For the country as t/m>06s see Vol. I. p. 303, note e on 414 e.
Cf. Polit. 301 d-e, Xen. Cyr. v. 1. 24, Oecon. 7. 32-33.
e For reXecSrepoi' . . . ireiratSevfiivovs cf. Prot. 342 E reX^w$ weiratSev/x^Fou.
4 They must descend into the cave again. Cf. infra 539 e and Imws 803 b-c. Cf. Burnet, Early Greek Philos, pp. 89-90: “It was he alone, so far as we know, that insisted on philosophers descending by turns into the cave from which they had been released and coming to the help of their former fellow-prisoners.” He agrees with Stewart (Myths of Plato, p. 252, n. 2) that Plato had in mind the Orphic Ka.r6.pa.ffis els^AtSov to “rescue the spirits in prison.” Cf. Wright, Harvard Studies, xvii. p. 139 and Complete Poems of Henry More, pp. xix-xx “ AU which is agreeable to that opinion of Plato: That some descend hither to declare the Being and Nature of the Gods; and for the greater Health, 142
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to anyone the price of its nurture.® But you we have engendered for yourselves and the rest of the city to be, as it were, king-bees b and leaders in the hive. You have received a better and more complete education® than the others, and you are more capable of sharing both ways of life. Down you must go d then, each in his turn, to the habitation of the others and accustom yourselves to the observation of the obscure things there. For once habituated you will discern them infinitely® better than the dwellers there, and you will know what each of the * idols ’f is and whereof it is a semblance, because you have seen the reality of the beautiful, the just and the good. So our city will be governed by us and you with waking minds, and not, as most cities now which are inhabited and ruled darkly as in a dream 3 by men who fight one another for shadows h and wrangle for office as if that were a great good, when the truth is that the city in which those, who are to rule are least eager to hold office* must needs be best administered and most free from dissension, and the state that gets the contrary type of ruler will be the opposite of this.” Purity and Perfection of this Lower World.” This is taking Plato somewhat too literally and confusing him with Plotinus.
• For p.vpl<p cf. Eurip. Androm. 701.
1 i.e. images, Bacon’s “ idols of the den.”
’ Plato is fond of the contrast brap . . . 6vap. Cf. 476 c, Phaedr. 277 d, Phileb. 36 e, 65 e, Polit. 277 d, 278 e, Theaet. 158 b, Rep. 574 d, 576 b, Tim. 71 e, Laws 969 b, also 533 b-c.
* Cf. on 586 c, p. 393; Shelley, Adonais st. 39 “ keep with phantoms an unprofitable strife ”; Arnold, “ Dover Beach ”:
... a darkling plain . . . Where ignorant armies clash by night.
• Cf. on 517 c, p. 131, note e.
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pi€V O$V> 6^1). ’AlTet^O’OVO’tV OVV 7}[UV> OlCl, Ol TpOf/fljlOl TCLVT aKOVOVTCSt Kal OVK eOeX'qCTOVCri gvpwroveiv ev rrj TToXei €Kacrroi ev piepei, rov Be iroXvv %pdvov pier dXX'qXajv oIkciv ev r<p KaOaptp; E 'A&uvarov, efyrp St/cata yap 8q SiKaiois «rt-ragopiev. iravros pi/qv piaXXov d)$ err avayKatov avrcov eKacrros etcri to dp^eiv, rovvavriov t&v vvv ev eKaorr) rroXei apyovriov. Ovrco yap e^et, yv S’ eya>, d) eratpe* * el piev ftlov e^evpfpreis apietva) rov 521 dpxeiv rots pieXXovariv dp^eiv, eoTi croi Swarr} yeveadai rrdXis eS olKovpievr)* ev pdvrj yap avrrj apgovcriv oi Tip ovri rrXovcnoi, ov xpvofov, dXX* o$ Set tov evSaipiova irXovreiv, ^ayfjs ayaOrjs re Kal epi^povos. el Se wrco^ot Kal ireivdyvres dyaOcov i<>uov eirl Ta Sypidaia tacriv, evrevOev oldpievoi rdyaddv Betv dpird^etv, ovk eort’ irepipiaxiyrov yap to dpyeiv yiyvdpievov, oIkclos <ov Kal ev8ov o TOCOVTOS TrdXeplOS aVTOVS T€ aTToXAvOL Kal TrfV B aXXiqv ttoXiv. ’AX^^ecrraTa, e<^. "E^ets o$vt ^v
8* eyco, jSZov aXXov Tivd 'ttoXitik&v dpy&v zcara-tftpovovvra tov t~y]s dA.'qOivrjs (f>iXocro^)ias; Ov /xa rov Alat 8* 02. ’AAAa pievroi Set ye pirj epaaras tov dp^eiv levai €7T* avro* el Be pvq, ot ye dvr-epaoTal pt,axovvrai. IIcos 3’ ov; Tlvas ovv dXXovs dvayKaoeis levai eirl t^vXaKTjv ty)$ TroAecos, ot
a The world of ideas, the upper world as opposed to that
of the cave. Cf. Stallbaum ad loe.
* Cf. supra Vol. I. p. 80, note b on 347 c.
• Cf. Phaedrus in fine, supra 416 e-417 a, infra 547 b.
* Stallbaum refers to Xen. Cyr. viii. 3. 39 otofiat tre Kal
tovto ^8tov irXovTeivt 8rt veiv^ffas xpr)p.dTwi> TreTrXovr'rjKas, “ for you must enjoy your riches much more, I think, for the very reason that it was only after being hungry for wealth that you became rich/* (Loeb tr.) Cf. also infra 5^1 ~e.-5TS a, and Adam ad loo* 144
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“ By all means,” he said. “ Will our alumni, then, disobey us when we tell them this, and will they refuse to share in the labours of state each in his turn while permitted to dwell the most of the time with one another in that purer world a ? ” “ Impossible,” he said: ‘ ‘ for we shall be imposing j ust commands on men who are j ust. Yet they will assuredly approach office as an unavoidable necessity,6 and in the opposite temper from that of the present rulers in our cities.” “ For the fact is, dear friend,” said I, “ if you can discover a better way of life than office-holding for your future rulers, a well-governed city becomes a possibility. For only in such a state will those rule who are really rich,® not in gold, but in the wealth that makes happiness—a good and wise life. But if, being beggars and starvelings d from lack of goods of their own, they turn to affairs of state thinking that it is thence that they should grasp their own good, then it is impossible. For when office and rule become the prizes of contention,® such a civil and internecine strife f destroys the office-seekers themselves and the city as well.” “ Most true,” he said. “ Can you name any other type or ideal of life that looks with scorn on political office except the life of true philosophers 9 ? ” I asked. “ No, by Zeus,” he said. “ But what we require,” I said, “is that those who take officeA should not be lovers of rule. Otherwise there will be a contest with rival lovers.” “ Surely.” “ What others, then, will you compel to undertake the guardianship of the city
*	Cf. supra 347 d, Laws 715 a, also 586 c and What Plato Said, p. 627, on Laws 678 e, Isoc. Areop. 24, Pan. 145 and 146.
f Cf. Eurip. Heracleidae 415 oucetos 7}8i} v6\epos ^apreuerai. 9 Cf. infra 580 d ff., pp. 370 ff.
*	Itvai ^irt in erotic language means “to woo.** Cf. on 489 d, p. 26, note 6, also 347 c, 588 b, 475 c.
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7T€pl TOVTCOV T€ (fipOVLpUiTaTOt,, 8l* d)V dptOTO wdAl? ot/cetrat, e^ovai te 71/z.as aAAas /cat fttov a/tetvcu rov itoXltlkov; OvScpa? aXXovs, &/>?].
C VI. BouAet ovv tovt t)8t} crKO7ra)pL€v} riva rporrov ol tolovtol eyyeF^croPTai Kal ira>s ns dvd^Ei avrovs cts tbanrep e£ *At8ou Aeyorrat 8rj twes els Oeovs dveXOetv; Iltos yap ov flovXopat; e<f)7). Tovto 877, a>s eolkev, ovk darpaKov dv ewf] Trept-orrpo^ aAAa t/njyfis irepiaya>yri ek vvKTeptvfjs twos qpepas €i$ aXTflwTjv, rov ovtos odoa eirdvo8os,1 rjv 8tj </>iXocro</)lav dX'rjd'jj tfnfaopev etvac. Hdw pev ovv. Ovkovv 8el OKOirEiatfat n raw padrjpdrcov D e%ei roiavTrjv 8vvapw; II w ydp ov; Tt dv ovv eltj, co TXavKcov, pddrjpa t/rvyrjs oXkov d/rro rov ytyvopevov ettI to ov; rd8e 8* ewod) Xeytov apa* ovk dOXvjTds pevroi TroXepov Etfrapev tovtovs
1	ofara ivdvoSos Hermann: o5<rap ^irdvoSov AFDM, ioiaifs ivd,voSov scr. recc.: oixrlav ev&voSos ci. Cobet.
a Cf. on 515 e, p. 124, note b.
b This has been much debated. Cf. Adam ad loc. Professor Linforth argues from Pausanias i. 34 that Amphiaraus is meant.
e Cf. Phaedr. 241 b ; also the description of the game in Plato Comicus, fr. 153, apud Norwood, Greek Comedy, p. 167. The players were divided into two groups. A shell or potsherd, black on one side and white on the other, was thrown, and according to the face on which it fell one group fled and the other pursued. Cf. also commentators on Aristoph. Knights 855.
d Much quoted by Neoplatonists and Christian Fathers. Cf Stallbaum ad loc. Again we need to remember that Plato’s main and explicitly reiterated purpose is to describe a course of study that will develop the power of consecutive consistent abstract thinking. All metaphysical and mystical suggestions of the imagery which conveys this idea are 146
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than those who have most intelligence of the principles that are the means of good government and who possess distinctions of another kind and a life that is preferable to the political life ? ” “ No others,” he said.
VI. “ Would you, then, have us proceed to consider how such men may be produced in a state and how they may be led upward a to the light even as some 6 are fabled to have ascended from Hades to the gods?” “Of course I would.” “So this,it seems, would not be the whirling of the shell® in the children’s game, but a conversion and turning about of the soul from a day whose light is darkness to the veritable day— that ascension d to reality of our parable which we will affirm to be true philosophy.” “ By all means.” “ Must we not, then, consider what studies have the power to effect this ? ” “ Of course.” “ What, then, Glaucon, would be the study that would draw the soul away from the world of becoming to the world of being ? A thought strikes me while I speak ® : Did we not say that these men in youth must be athletes secondary and subordinate. So, e.g. Urwick, The Message of Plato, pp. 66-67, is mistaken when he says “. . . Plato expressly tells us that his education is designed simply and solely to awaken the spiritual faculty which every soul contains, by ‘ wheeling the soul round and turning it away from the world of change and decay.’ He is not concerned with any of those ‘ excellences of mind ’ which may be produced by training and discipline, his only aim is to open the eye of the soul . . .” The general meaning of the sentence is plain but the text is disputed. See crit. note.
* A frequent pretence in Plato. Cf. 370 a, 525 c, Euthy-phro 9 c, Laws 686 c, 702 b, Phaedr. 262 c with Friedlander, Platon, ii. p. 498, Laws 888 d with Tayler Lewis, Plato against the Atheists, pp. 118-119. Cf. also Vol. I. on 394 d-e, and Isoc. Antid. 159 ivOvgoviMt bi fj.era£v \iytav, Panath. 127.
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dvayKatov etvai veovs ovras; *E^a/tev yap. Act dpa Kal tovto TTpoaeyeiv to pd0Tqpa o tpjrovpev, irpo? €K€LV(p. To TTOLOV; Ml? dxpYjCTTOV TToXepf kols dv8pdaw etvai. Act pevroi, ec/rr], eiirep oiov E T€. I'vplVaCrriKfj pLTjV Kal pLOVCHKY] €V y€ T(p TTp6a0eV
CTratScvovro ^/xtv. *Hv Tavra, et/rq. Kat yvpva-oriKT) pev ttov irepl yiyvopevov Kal diroXXvpevov rerevraKe1, ucoparos yap av&qs Kal <j>0loea)s eTTiararei. OatvcTat. Tovto pev 8?} ovk dv eiy 622 o Zpyrovpev pd0rjpa. Ov yap. ’AAA’ dpa povaiK'q, dcrrjv to irporepov 8iiqX0opev; ’AAA’ tjv eKeivT; y , €^, avriarpo^os tt)$ yvpvaariKfjs, €t pepvrjcrai, eOetn irai8evovcra tovs c^vXaKas, Kara tc dppovlav evappoortav rivd, ovk eTTicrrTjpiqv, TrapaStSovaa, icat Kara pv0pov evpv0plav, ev tc tols Xoyois erepa Tovroiv d8eX(/>a e0rf arra eyovcra, Kal ocrot pv0d)8ecs tojv X6ya)v Kal daoi aX^Lveorepot r^oav' pdOr^pa 8e irpos toiovtov Tt dya06v* otov crv vvv B (pfrets, ovbev ^v ev avrrj. ^Kp^earara, 8’
eyd), dvap,ipLVTqaKeis p^' tco yap orrt toiovtov ov8ev etyev. aAA*, <5 8aipovie YXavKiov, Tt dv eiTj toiovtov; al re yap Teyyat, flavavcrol ttov arracrat, e8o£av elvat. II&s 8* ov; Kal pr/v tl ct dXXo
1	T€T€6raK€(v) ADM Euseb., refa-aice F, r&evxe d vulg.
2	tfh) F Euseb., bfni ADM.
2 &ya.0l)v ADM, &yov Euseb. et yp D, ay (sic) F.
• Cf. 416 d, 422 b, 404 a, and Vol. I. p. 266, note a, on 403 e.
6 irpoff^xw is here used in its etymological sense. Cf. pp. 66-67 on 500 a.
e This further prerequisite of the higher education follows naturally from the plan of the Republic i but it does not 148
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of war 0 ? ” “ We did.’* “ Then the study for which we are seeking must have this additional6 qualification.” “ What one ? ” ” That it be not useless to soldiers/ ” “ Why, yes, it must,” he said, “ if that is possible.” “ But in our previous account they were educated in gymnastics and music/ ” “ They were/* he said. “ And gymnastics, I take it, is devoted * to that which grows and perishes; for it presides over the growth and decay of the body/ ** “ Obviously/’ “ Then this cannot be the study that we seek.” ** No.” “ Is it, then, music, so far as we have already described it ? 9 ” “ Nay, that,” he said, “ was the counterpart of gymnastics, if you remember. It educated the guardians through habits, imparting by the melody a certain harmony of spirit that is not science,* and by the rhythm measure and grace, and also qualities akin to these in the words of tales that are fables and those that are more nearly true. But it included no study that tended to any such good as you are now seeking.” “ Your recollection is most exact,” I said; “ for in fact it had nothing of the kind. But in heaven’s name, Glaucon, what study could there be of that kind ? For all the arts were in our opinion base and mechanical/” “Surely;
interest Plato much and is, after one or two repetitions, dropped.
d Cf. supra 376 e ff.
• For Terebrans cf. Tim. 90 B reTCvranbri.
f Cf. 376 e. This is of course no contradiction of 410 c.
8 The ordinary study of music may cultivate and refine feeling. Only the mathematics of music would develop the power of abstract thought.
h Knowledge in the true sense, as contrasted with opinion or habit.
* Cf. supra., p. 49, note e, on 495 e. This idea is the source of much modern prejudice against Plato.
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Aetvrerat	povcrLKrjg Kal yvpvatrriKfjs Kal
tcov	Ke^aipLCTfievov; <!>€£€, rjv 8* eyai, el
pifieV €TL €KTO$ TOVTOJV ey°peV Xaftetv, T&V Citi 0 irdvra tglvovtcov tl Xdfkvpev. To Trotov; Otov tovto to koLvov, co TracraL Ttpoaxp^vrat T&xyab re Kal Stavotat Kal emaTrjpaL, d Kal itclvtl ev irpd)-tol$ dvdyKrj pavddvew. Ulolov; ecfo. To </>avXov tovto, fy 8’ eyd>, to ev tc Kal Ta 8vo Kal Ta Tpta 8iayLyvd)aK€LV' Xeyco 8e avro ev KecfoXaup apiOpov T€ Kal Xoycopov. r) ov% ovtco *nepl tovtcov ex€l> <vs rraaa TeyvY] to Kal emcrfopr] avayKa^eTai avT<bv peroyos ylyveaOac^ Kat paXa, e<fo' Ovk~ ovv, rjv 3* eyd), Kal r) 'rroXepiKT[; IIoAA^, D dvdyKTp HayyeXocov yovv, etfov, arpar^yov
*A.yapepvova ev Tats Tpay(p8lais IIaXa/£j?8?)s eKacFTOTe a-n-o^atvet. ovk ewevd^Kas drt (foody dpiOpov edpdiv Tas 're Ta^s T(p arpaTOirefo) KaTacrrrjcrai ev TAtu) Kal egaptGpfjcrai vavs re Kal raXXa iravra, d>s Ttpo tov dvapLdprjTtvv ovtojv Kal tov ^Ayapepvovos, (vs colkcv, ou8* dcrovs ird8as eldoTOSt et^rep aptflpeLV pf] TpricrTaTO; KatTOc notdv tlv* avrdv oi€L crTpa/rrjydv elvai; ’'Atottov tlv*, e<fo, eyatye, el ^v tovt dXrjOes.
E VII. "AAAo Tt oSv, rjv 8’ eyd), pdOrjpa dvayKatov iroXepLKcp dv8pl fhyropev kcll Xoyc^eaOai Te Kat,
a Cf. Symp. 186 B <?irl vav rdvet.
» Siaroiat is not to be pressed in the special sense of 1 n**E.	.	#	,	* a »%
6 A playful introduction to Plato’s serious treatment or the psychology of number and the value of the study of mathematics.
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and yet what other study is left apart from music, gymnastics and the arts ? ” “ Come,” said I, “ if we are unable to discover anything outside of these, let us take something that applies to all alike.® ” “ What ? ” “ Why, for example, this common thing that all arts and forms of thought4 * 6 and all sciences employ, and which is among the first things that everybody must learn.” ” What ? ” he said. ” This trifling matter,c ” I said, “ of distinguishing one and two and three. I mean, in sum, number and calculation. Is it not true of them that every art and science must necessarily partake of them ? ” “ Indeed it is,” he said. “ The art of war too ? ” said I. “ Most necessarily,” he said. “ Certainly,then,” said I, “ Palamedesd in the play is always making Agamemnon appear a most ridiculous e general. Have you not noticed that he affirms that by the invention of number he marshalled the troops in the army at Troy in ranks and companies and enumerated the ships and everything else as if before that they had not been counted, and Agamemnon apparently did not know how many feet he had if he couldn’t count ? And yet what sort of a general do you think he would be in that case ? ” “ A very queer one in my opinion,” he said, “ if that was true.”
VIL “ Shall we not, then,” I said, “ set down as a study requisite for a soldier the ability to reckon and
4 Palamedes, like Prometheus, is a “culture hero,” who
personifies in Greek tragedy the inventions and discoveries that produced civilization. Cf. the speech of Prometheus in Aesch. Prom. 459 ff. and Harvard Studies, xii. p. 208, n. 2.
* Quoted by later writers in praise of mathematics. Of. Theo Smyrn. p. 7 ed. Gelder, for the necessity of mathe-matics cf. Laws 818 o.
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dpiOpeiv 8vvaa0ai; IldvTCOv y’, e<frq, paXurra, el Kal oriovv peXXei Ta^eoov errateiv, paXXov 8’ el Kal dv0pornos ecrea0ai. 'Qwoeis ovv, etrrov, •nepl tovto to pdOiqpa oirep eyd) ; To iroiov; KivSv-523 vevei raw rrpos Tqv voqaiv dyovraiv t/njcrei etvai
div fqrovpev, xpqcrOai 8’ ouSets avrcp dp0cos, cXkti-K<p dvri TravraiTaai irpos ovalav. Titos', Xeyeis; ’Eyd) 7reipdcro/iai, qv 3’ eyco, to y epol 8okovv S^Adkrat. a yap biaipovpai Trap* * epavrai dyaryd tc etvai ot Xeyopev Kal pq, £vv0earqs yevopevos gvpt/>a0i q dire lire, tva Kal tovto oa^e-orepov 18 a)pev el ecrrtv otov pavrevopai. tXeucvv, et/>q. Aeucwpi 8^, etirov, el Kado pas, to, pev ev B rats ata^aeotv ov irapaKaXovvra Tqv voqaiv eis
CTLOKeipiv, (hs iKavdos diro Tqs aloOquecos Kpcvo-p,eva, to. 8e TTavTaracri 8taKeXevopieva eKelvqv CTTLcrKeipacydai, d>s tt}$ alaOrjaecos ov8ev vyies iroiovarqs. Ta iroppojOev, etfyq, (^aivopieva 8rjXov ori Xeyeis Kal Ta eoKiaypafapieva. Ov naw, 'qv 8* eyd), envies o$ Xeya). Tlota p/qv, e</>q, Xeyeis; Ta pev ov TrapaKaXovvra, ^v 8* eyd, oora prj
• Cf. Laws 819 d.
• Plato’s point of view here, as he will explain, is precisely the opposite of that of modern educators who would teach mathematics concretely and not puzzle the children with abstract logic. But in the Laws where he is speaking of primary and secondary education for the entire population he anticipates the modern kindergarten ideas (819 b-c).
c For <ya.<f>i<rTepov cf. 523 c. Cf. Vol. I. p. 47, note f, on 338 n, and What Plato Said, p. 503, on Gorg. 463 d.
d Cf. Phileb, 38 c, Unity of Plato's Thought, n. 337.
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number ? ” ° Most certainly, if he is to know anything whatever of the ordering of his troops—or rather if he is to be a man at all.° ” “ Do you observe then,” said I, “ in this study what I do ? ” “ What ? ” “ It seems likely that it is one of those studies which we are seeking that naturally conduce to the awakening of thought, but that no one makes the right use b of it, though it really does tend to draw the mind to essence and reality.” “ What do you mean ? ” he said. “ I will try,” I said, “ to show you at least my opinion. Do you keep watch and observe the things I distinguish in my mind as being or not being conducive to our purpose, and either concur or dissent, in order that here too we may see more clearly® whether my surmise is right.” “ Point them out,” he said. “ I do point them out,” I said, “ if you can discern that some reports of our perceptions do not provoke thought to reconsideration because the judgementd of them by sensation seems adequate,® while others always invite' the intellect to reflection because the sensation yields nothing that can be trusted/” “You obviously mean distant® appearances,” he said, “ and shadow-painting/ ” “ You have quite missed my meaning,* ” said I. “ What do you mean ? ” he said. “ The experiences that do not provoke thought are those that do not at the same
• Ucavws is not to be pressed here.
f For ovStv vytes cf. 496 c, 584 a, 589 c, Phaedo 69 b, 89 e, 90 e, Gorg. 524 e, Laws 776 e, Theaet. 173 b, Eurip. Phoen. 201, Bacch. 262, Hei. 746, etc.
9 The most obvious cause of errors of judgement. Cf. Laws 663 b.
* Cf. Vol. I. p. 137 on 365 c.
* The dramatic misapprehension by the interlocutor is one of Plato’s methods for enforcing his meaning. Cf. on 529 a, p. 180, note a, Laws 792 b-c.
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0	et? evavrbav ataOrjaw apa* ra 8* CKpab-
vovra cos TrapaKaXovvra rlOppL, enebSav y ataffyacs pyBev paXXov tovto 7) to evavrlov &r)Xob, err* eyyvdev TrpooTTLTTTOvoa cctc iroppaiOev. <S8e 8e a Aeyco cra<f>eaTepov elaeb. ovrob, <f>ap€Vt Tp€b$ dv etev SaKTvXob, o T€ orpbKpoTaTOS Kal 6 SevTepos Kal 6 peaos. Haw y*t e</>i]. '£ls eyyvdev towvv dpoopevovs Xeyovros pov Bcavoov. aXXa pob ire pl avrcov toSc OKorreb. To irolov; AaKTvXos pev D avrcov ^cuvctcu opolcos cKacrros, Kal ravry ye ovSev Sba^epeb, edv re ev peatp oparab edv t ev eoxaTCp, edv re XevKos edv re jueAasr, edv re irayys edv tc XeitTos, Kal irav o Tt robovrov. ev iravb yap tovtols ovk dvayKa^CTab tcov itoXXcov rj rVv vorjacv eirepeoflab tI ttot earn SaKrvXos' ovBapov ydp 7] di/tbs avrrj dpa ecrqpb'qve tov BaKTvXov tov-vavrbov y SaKTvXov etvab. Ov ydp o^vt e(/nrj. Ovk-ovv, rpf 8* eyd)t CbKOTtps to ye Tobovrov vo^aecos
E ovk dv TrapaKXrjTbKov ov8* eyepTbKOV elrj. Eckotcos. Tt 8e 8^; to peyeOos avTajv Kal ttjv crpbKporqTa 71 oi/fbs dpa bKavcos dpat Kal ovSev avTp dba^epeb ev pecru) Tbvd avT&v KetaOab y err* eaxd-Tip; Kal ® Cf. Jacks, Alchemy of Thought, p. 29: “The purpose of the world, then, being to attain consciousness of itself as a rational or consistent whole, is it not a little strange that the first step, so to speak, taken by the world for the attainment of this end is that of presenting itself in the form of contradictory experience ? ” a?<r^cri$ is not to be pressed. Adam’s condescending apology for the primitive character of Plato’s psychology here is as uncalled-for as all such apologies. Plato varies the expression, but his meaning is clear. Cf. S24 d. No modern psychologists are able to use “sensation,” “ perception,” “judgement,” and similar terms with perfect consistency.
& For -n-poffirhrTovoa cf Tim. 33 a, 44 a, 66 a, Rep. 515 a, 154
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time issue in a contradictory perception.® Those that do have that effect I set down as provocatives, when the perception no more manifests one thing than its contrary, alike whether its impactb comes from nearby or afar. An illustration will make my meaning plain. Here, we say, are three fingers, the little finger, the second and the middle.” “ Quite so,” he said. “ Assume that I speak of them as seen near at hand. But this is the point that you are to consider. ‘ What ? ” ” Each one of them appears to be equally a finger/ and in this respect it makes no difference whether it is observed as intermediate or at either extreme, whether it is white or black, thick or thin, or of any other quality of this kind. For in none of these cases is the soul of most men impelled to question the reason and to ask what in the world is a finger, since the faculty of sight never signifies to it at the same time that the finger is the opposite of a finger.” “ Why, no? it does not,” he said. “ Then,” said I, “ it is to be expected that such a perception will not provoke or awaken d reflection and thought. “ It is.” “ But now, what about the bigness and the smallness of these objects ? Is our vision’s view of them adequate, and does it make no difference to it whether one of them is situated e outside or in the middle; and similarly of the relation of 561 c, Laws 791 c, 632 a, 637 a, Phileb. 21 c; also accideTe in Lucretius, e.g. iv. 882, ii. 1024-1025, iv. 236 and iii. 841, and Goethe’s “ Das Blenden der Erscheinung, die sich an unsere Sinne drangt.”
c This anticipates Aristotle’s doctrine that “ substances ** do not, as qualities do, admit of more or less.
d We should never press synonyms which Plato employs for iroisiXia of style or to avoid falling into a rut of terminology.
• KeurOat perhaps anticipates the Aristotelian category.
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(boavTios rrdxog Kal XeTTrorTfra Tj paXaKorrya Kai OKXrjpoTTjTa Y} d</>7j; Kal al aAAat aioOrjcreis ap ovk evbedos rd roiavra brjXovoiv ; T] tSSe Trotet
524 GKaCTTY] aVTMV' TTpCOTOV p€V T] €7rl T(p C^Xr/pip T€“ raypevr] aio'Oryris Tp/dyKaorai Kat eiri tco paXaKty reraxOai, Kal rrapayyeXXei rrj 4>vXV/ ravrov okXtjpov tc Kal paXaKov aloOavopevrj; Ovrios, et/rrp Ovkovv, yjv 8* eyed, avayKatov ev tois toiov-rois av Trjv t/ivy^v diropeiv, ti tfotc crqpaivei avrn ij ata^erts to aKXrjpdv, evnep rd avro Kai paXaKov^ Xeyei, Kal tj tov kov</>ov Kal 7) tov flapeos, ti to Kovtftov Kal ftapv, el to tc ftapv Kov<f>ov Kai to B Kovrov ftapv arrjpalvei; Kai yap, Gtfy, abrai ye droiroi rp	epprjveiai Kai eirujKeijjeaJS
beopevai. J&ikotojs dpa, yv 8* eya), ev tois toiov-tois Trparrov pev Treiparai Xoyicrpov tc Kai voTjcriv ifivy^ rrapaKaXovoa eTrioKotreiv, eiTe ev evre 8vo eorlv eKaoTa tcov elaayyeXXopevojv. LIcos* 8 ov,* Ovkovv edv 8vo ■ <^atPijTat, erepov re Kai ev €Ka“
• Cf. Theaet. 186 ff., Tim. 62 b, Taylor, Timaeus, p. 233 on 63 d-e, Unity of Plato's Thought, nn. 222 and 225, Diels, IHalex. 5 (ii.3 p. 341). Protag. 331 d anticipates this thought, but Protagoras cannot follow it out. Cf. also Phileb. 13 a-b. Stallbaum also compares Phileb. 57 d and 56 cf.	.
6 Plato gives a very modern psychological explanation. Thought is provoked by the contradictions in perceptions that suggest problems. The very notion of unity is contradictory of uninterpreted experience. This use of faroptw (cf. supra 515 d) anticipates much modern psychology supposed to be new. Cf. e.g. Herbert Spencer passim, and Dewey, How We Think, p. 12 “ We may recapitulate by saying that the origin of thinking is some perplexity, confusion, or doubt ”; also ibid. p. 72. Meyerson, Deduction relativists 156
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touch, to thickness and thinness, softness and hardness ? And are not the other senses also defective in their reports of such things ? Or is the operation of each of them as follows ? In the first place, the sensation that is set over the hard is of necessity related also to the soft,® and it reports to the soul that the same thing is both hard and soft to its perception.** “ It is so,” he said. ” Then,” said I, “ is not this again a case where the soul must be at a loss b as to what significance for it the sensation of hardness has, if the sense reports the same thing as also soft ? And, similarly, as to what the sensation of light and heavy means by light and heavy, if it reports the heavy as light, and the light as heavy ? ” “ Yes, indeed,” he said, “ these communications c to the soul are strange and invite reconsideration.” “ Naturally, then,” said I, ” it is in such cases as these that the soul first summons, to its aid the calculating reason d and tries to consider whether each of the things reported to it is one or two.* ” “ Of course.” “ And if it appears to be two, each of the two is a distinct unit/” p. 142, says ** Mais Platon . . . n’avait-il pas dit qu’il £tait impossible de raisonner si ce n’est en partant d’une perception? ” citing Rep. 523-524, and Rodier, Aristot. De anima, i.p. 197. But that is not Plato’s point here. Zeller, Aristot. i. p. 166 (Eng.), also misses the point when he says “ Even as to the passage from the former to the latter he had only the negative doctrine that the contradictions of opinion and fancy ought to lead us to go further and to pass to the pure treatment of ideas.”
e For ipfiriveiai. cf. Theaet. 209 a.
*	Cf. Parmen. 130 a tois Xoytafup Xap^avopi^vois.
*	Cf. Theaet. 185 b, Laws 963 c, Sophist 254 d, Hipp. Major 301 d-e, and, for the dialectic here, Parmen. 143 d.
*	Or, as the Greek puts it, “ both ‘ one ‘ and ‘ other.* ” Cf. Vol. I. p. 516, note f on 476 a. For t-repov cf. What Plato Said, pp. 522,580,587-588.
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Tepov (/>aiv€rai; Nai. Ei dpa ev eKarepov, dp(f)6-repa Be Bvo, rd ye Bvo K€yajpicrp,€va voijaei* ov 0 yap dv dxtvptcrrd ye 8vo evoeb, aAA* ev. 'OpO&s*
Meya p,yv koX ofas Kal opbKpov ed>pat tf>apev} aAA’ ov K€x<opiap,€vov aAAa avyKexvpbevov n. y yap; Nai. Aid 8e ryv tovtov oa</>yvebav peya aS Kal apucpov 1) voyats yvayKaaOy IBclv, ov avy-KexvpLcva aAAa Saopicr/xeva, rovvavriov y *K€bvy. *AXy0y. Ovkovv evrevOev rroQev irpdrrov eirep~ %€rai epecrOac yplv, tI ovv tcot ecrrl to peya aS Kat to crpucpov; Havrarracrb pev oSv. Kai ovtco By rd pev voyrov, to 8* dpaTOV CKaXeoapev. D ’Opfldrar’, e<f>y.
VIII. Tavra towvv Kal aprb enex^bpovv Xeyecv, dos Ta pev TrapaKXyTbKa Tys Btavolas ecm, ra 8* ovt a pev els iyv aboOyabv a/ia Tots evavrlobs eavrobs epTniTTCb, napaKXyTbKa dpb^opbevos, ocra Be p.yt ovk eyepTbKa rys voyoeojs. Mav^ava) TObvvv yoy, €<py> «ab ooKeb p,ob ovtojs. it ovv;
• ye vi termini. Cf. 379 b, 576 c, Parmen. 145 a, Protag. 358 c.
6 Kexwpiffidva and dx^P<<rTa suggest the terminology of Aristotle in dealing with the problem of abstraction.
e Plato’s aim is the opposite of that of the modern theorists who say that teaching should deal integrally with the total experience and not with the artificial division of abstraction.
d The final use of became more frequent in later Greek. Cf. Aristot. Met. 982 b 20, Eth. Nic. 1110 a 4, Gen. an. 717 a 6, Poetics 1450 b 3,1451 b 37. Cf. Lysis 218 d, Epin. 975 a, Olympiodorus, Life of Platot Teubner vi. 191, ibid. p. 218, and schol. passim. Apsines, Spengel i. 361, line 18.
* Plato merely means that this is the psychological origin 158
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“ Yes.” “ If, then, each is one and both two, the very meaning a of ‘ two ’ is that the soul will conceive them as distinct.1* For if they were not separable, it would not have been thinking of two, but of one.” “Right.” “Sight too saw the great and the small, we say, not separated but confounded.® Is not that so ? ” “ Yes.” “ And for d the clarification of this, the intelligence is compelled to contemplate the great and small,® not thus confounded but as distinct entities, in the opposite way from sensation.” “ True.” “ And is it not in some such experience as this that the question first occurs to us, what in the world, then, is the great and the small ? ” "By all means.” “And this is the origin of the designation intelligible for the one, and visible for the other.” “ Just so,” he said.
VIII. “ This, then, is just what I was trying to explain a little while ago when I said that some things are provocative of thought and some are not, defining as provocative things that impinge upon the senses together with their opposites, while those that do not I said do not tend to awaken reflection.” “ Well, now I understand,” he said, “ and agree.” of our attempt to form abstract and general ideas. My suggestion that this passage is the probable source of the notion which still infests the history of philosophy, that the great-and-the-small was a metaphysical entity or principle in Plato’s later philosophy, to be identified with the indeterminate dyad, has been disregarded. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 84. But it is the only plausible explanation that has ever been proposed of the attribution of that “ clotted nonsense ” to Plato himself. For it is fallacious to identify paXXov Kai ^ttov in Philebus 24 c, 25 c, 27 e, and elsewhere with the ptya. Kal ayuKpbv. But there is no limit to the misapprehension of texts by hasty or fanciful readers in any age.
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dpL0pLo$ re Kal to ev it ore paw Bokcl cIvol; Ou fvWOU), €$?). ’AAA’ €K T&JV irpO€LpX]pi,CVa)V, C^V, dvaXoyl^ov. cl pcev yap lkovlos avro Ka0* awro E oparat, x; dXXxj tlvI alaO'qaeL Xapflaverai to ev, ovk av oXkov clt] eirl TTp> ova lav, tvcnrep eirl tov BoktvXov eXeyopLev el 3’ del tl avrcp dp.a oparai evavrloopca, chare pvqBev puiXXov ev x} Kal Tovvavrlov <f>alvea0aL, tov citlkplvovvtos By Scot av yBy Kal avayKa^oLT av ev avrcp t/tvxy drropcLV Kal I^tclv, KLVovaa ev eavry ryv ewoLav, Kal avepcorav, tl 525 wot earlv avro to ev, Kal ovto) raw dycvycov av
€W) Kai p,€Ta<rrpe7rTLK(bv exrl r?)y tov ovtos 0eav *n rrcpl to ev p^dGyaLS. 9 AXXa pLevroL, ctyy, tovto y €^€L ovx xpcLcrra y xrepl avro1 ofas' dp,a ydp tovtov d>s ev tc dpcdpLcv Kal &>$• dircLpa to xrXxjGos. Ovkovv €LTrcp to ev, yv 3* eytd, Kal gvprras dpL0p,d$ ravTOV irexrovGe tovto); II<3s 3* ov; *AAAa p,x}v XoyLOTLK^ T€ Kal dpL&p,T]TLK7] XTCpl dpL0p,OV XTO.aa. B Kai pLaXa. Taura Be ye t^cdverai dycoyd xrpo$
dX^0€Lav. ^xrep^tvlds pLev oSv. fyyrovpLev dpa, co? eoLKe, paOYjpcdrcuv av elxy iroXepLLK<p pLev ydp Bia Tas to^cls dvayKaLov pLa0etv ravra, t/uXo-
1 a&rb F lamblichus, rd ai>rd AD.
• To waive metaphysics, unity is, as modern mathematicians say, a concept of the mind which experience breaks up. The thought is familiar to Plato from the Meno to the Parmenides. But it is not true that Plato derived the very notion of the concept from the problem of the one and the many. Unity is a typical concept, but the consciousness of the concept was developed by the Socratic quest for the definition.
b Cf. 523 b. The meaning must be gathered from the context.
• See crit. note and Adam ad loo.
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“To which class, then, do you think number and the one belong0?*’ “I cannot conceive,” he said. “ Well, reason it out from what has already been said. For, if unity is adequately 6 seen by itself or apprehended by some other sensation, it would not tend to draw the mind to the apprehension of essence, as we were explaining in the case of the finger. But if some contradiction is always seen coincidentally with it, so that it no more appears to be one than the opposite, there would forthwith be need of something to judge between them, and it would compel the soul to be at a loss and to inquire, by arousing thought in itself, and to ask, whatever then is the one as such, and thus the study of unity will be one of the studies that guide and convert the soul to the contemplation of true being.” “ But surely,” he said, “ the visual perception of ite does especially involve this. For we see the same thing at once as one and as an indefinite plurality.d ” “ Then if this is true of the one,” I said, “ the same holds of all number, does it not ? ” “ Of course.” “ But, further, reckoning and the science of arithmetic® are wholly concerned with number.** “ They are, indeed.” “ And the qualities of number appear to lead to the apprehension of truth.” “ Beyond anything,” he said. “ Then, as it seems, these would be among the studies that we are seeking. For a soldier must learn them in order to marshal his troops, and a philosopher, because he must rise out of
4 This is the problem of the one and the many with which Plato often plays, which he exhaustively and consciously illustrates in the Parmenides and which the introduction to the Philebus treats as a metaphysical nuisance to be disregarded in practical logic. We have not yet got rid of it, but have merely transferred it to psychology.
• Cf. Gorg. 450 », 451 b-c.
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ad^xp Se Sea to t^s: overtax dweov etvac yeveaeojs e^araSuvTt, i) /iiySeTrore XoyiaTiKcp yeveadai. *Ecrrt tout*, e^i). '0 8e ye TjpcTepos <f>vXag TToXeptKos re Kal <f>iX6ao</>os Tvy^avet toy. Tt pry; IIpocr-rjKOv 3r) rd pdOypa dv eirp <5 TXavKatv, vopode-rrjoai Kal irelOecv tovs peXXovras ev rp ttoXcl t&v C /xeytcFTCor pede^ecv eni XoyiaTUcrjv Uvai Kal dvG-
d.7TT€ar0ai avrrjs p$ IduoTiKtos> aAA’ etas dv enrl Geav rrjs t&v apL0pa>v </>v(rea)S d^LKtvvTac tt} vorjaei avr^, ovk tbvfjs ovSe irpdareajs xdpiv (bs ep/ndpovs 7} KamqXovs peXercovras, aAA’ evcKa iroXepov re Kal avTrjs rfjs ^Jvyrjs patrrcdvrjs peracrTpo^-ps dird yeveaeats en aXtfOeidv Te Kal ovcrlav. KaAAtar’, e(f)rj, Xeyecs- Kal p^v, rjv 8’ eyap vvv Kal evvoco pijOevTos tov nepl tovs Xoyicr-D povs pafhqpaTOs, d)S Kopi/tov eort Kal iroXXayfj
Xpr/cnpov ripiv Trpds o ftovXopeOa, eav tov yvtopl^eiv ev€Ka tls avTO eTT 1,7^3evr/, aAAa prj tov Ka'mqXeveiv.
* Cf. my review of Jowett, A.J.P. xiii. p. 365. My view there is adopted by Adam ad loc., and Apelt translates in the same way.
6 It is not true as Adam says that “ the nature of numbers cannot be fully seen except in their connexion with the Good.** Plato never says that and never really meant it, though he might possibly have affirmed it on a challenge. Numbers are typical abstractions and educate the mind for the apprehension of abstractions if studied in their nature, in themselves, and not in the concrete form of five apples. There is no common sense nor natural connexion between numbers and the good, except the point made in the Timaeus 53 b, and which is not relevant here, that God used numbers and forms to make a cosmos out of a chaos.
0 Instead of remarking on Plato’s scorn for the realities of experience we should note that he is marking the distinctive quality of the mind of the Greeks in contrast with the Egyptians and orientals from whom they learned and 162
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the region of generation and lay hold on essence or he can never become a true reckoner.0 ” “ It is so,” he said. “ And our guardian is soldier and philosopher in one.” “ Of course.” “ It is befitting, then, Glaucon, that this branch of learning should be prescribed by our law and that we should induce those who are to share the highest functions of state to enter upon that study of calculation and take hold of it, not as amateurs, but to follow it up until they attain to the contemplation of the nature of number,b by pure thought, not for the purpose of buying and selling,® as if they were preparing to be merchants or hucksters, but for the uses of war and for facilitating the conversion of the soul itself from the world of generation to essence and truth.” “ Excellently said,” he replied. “ And, further,” I said, “ it occurs to me,d now that the study of reckoning has been mentioned, that there is something fine in it, and that it is useful for our purpose in many ways, provided it is pursued for the sake of knowledge e and not for the Romans whom they taught. Cf. infra 525 n KaryXeiieiv, and Horace, Ars Poetica 323-332, Cic. Tusc. i. 2. 5. Per contra Xen. Mem. iv. 7, and Libby, Introduction to History of Science, p. 49: “In this the writer did not aim at the mental discipline of the students, but sought to confine himself to what is easiest and most useful in calculation, ‘such as men constantly require in cases of inheritance, legacies, partition, law-suits, and trade, and in all their dealings with one another, or where the measuring of lands, the digging of canals, geometrical computation, and other objects of various sorts and kinds are concerned.’ ”
d Cf. on 521 n, p. 147, note e.
* Cf. Aristot. Met. 982 a 15 rov eiS^vai xdptv, and Laws 747 c. Montesquieu apud Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 6; “The first motive which ought to impel us to study is the desire to augment the excellence of our nature and to Fender an intelligent being more intelligent.”
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llj tyq. Tovto ye, o vvv 3rf eXeyopev, d>$ <j<f>68pa ava> ttol dyei rrjv ^XVV Ka'L ^P^ uvr&v rivv dpiOp,<vv dvayKa^et 8iaXeyecr0ai> ovdapfj avro-deyopevov edv Tt? avrfj dpa/rd ?} airra ordipciTCL eyovras dptOpovs rrporeivdpevos StaXey^Tat. otorOa £ ydp ttov tov? irept TavTa Setvov? co?, edv ns
avTO to ev errtyeipfj 7w Xdycp repveiv, KarayeXdicrl tc /cat ovk airoSe^ovTat, aAA* * edv ov Keppari^s avrd, eKeivoi TroXXaTrXaoiovoiv, evXaflovpevoi pr] Trore (fxivrj to ev prj ev aXXa rroXXd popia. *AA^0€-526 oraTa, €<frr]f Xeyeis. Tt ovv oiei, di T'XavKtvv, et
Tt? epotro avrovs, <3 ^avjtaatot, rrepl ttouvv dpi-Opaiv 8iaXeyeo0e, ev ots to ev otov v/tet? agiovre eortv, Icrov re eKaurov rrav Travrt /cat ovSe crpiKpdv 8ia<f>epovt /zoptov re eyov ev eavnp ovBev; n dv otet avTov? diTOKplva<r0ai; Tovto eycoye, on vrepl tovtcvv Xeyovoiv, div bcavo'qdrjvai, pdvov eyxajpei,
a Lit. “ numbers (in) themselves,” £<?. ideal numbers or the ideas of numbers. • For this and the following as one of the sources of the silly notion that mathematical numbers are intermediate between ideal and concrete numbers, cf. my De Platonis Idearum Doctrina,p.33, Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 83-84, Class. Phil. xxii. (1927) pp. 213-218.
• Cf. Meno 79 c KaraKep/wxT/fgs, Aristot. Met. 1041 a 19 dSialperoj' irpds alirb j-Kaerov tovto S' rd elvait Met. 1052 b 1 ff., 15 ff. and 1053 a 1 rfy yhp fiovdSa TtMatri irdyrp dSiaiperop. Kepuarl^iv is also the word used of breaking money into small change.	.
e Numbers are the aptest illustration of the principle of the Philebus and the Parmenides that thought has to postulate unities which sensation (sense perception) and also dialectics are constantly disintegrating into pluralities. Cf. my Idea of Good in Plato's Republict p. 222. Stenzel, Dialektik, p. 32, says this dismisses the problem of the one and the many “ das ihn (Plato) spater so lebhaft beschaftigen 164
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huckstering.” “ In what respect ? ” he said. ° Why, in respect of the very point of which we were speaking, that it strongly directs the soul upward and compels it to discourse about pure numbers,0 never acquiescing if anyone proffers to it in the discussion numbers attached to visible and tangible bodies. For you are doubtless aware that experts in this study, if anyone attempts to cut up the ‘ one ’ in argument, laugh at him and refuse to allow it; but if you mince it up,* they multiply, always on guard lest the one should appear to be not one but a multiplicity of parts.® ” “ Most true,” he replied. “ Suppose now, Glaucon, someone were to ask them, ‘ My good friends, what numbers d are these you are talking about, in which the one is such as you postulate, each unity equal to every other without the slightest difference and admitting no division into parts ? * What do you think would be their answer ? ” “ This, I think—that they are speaking of units which can only be conceived by thought, and which it is not possible to deal with in sollte.” But that is refuted by Parmen. 159 c ov5t pty pbpuk ye ?xeiV <f>api£v to ws AXydtis The “problem** was always in Plato’s mind. He played with it when it suited his purpose and dismissed it when he wished to go on to something else. Cf. on 525 a, Phaedr. 266 b, Meno 72 c, Laws 964 a, Soph. 251.
4 This is one of the chief sources of the fancy that numbers are intermediate entities between ideas ana things. Cf. Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, i. p. 219: “ Mathematical Erticulars are therefore not as Plato thought intermediate tween sensible figures and universals. Sensible figures are only less simple mathematical ones.” Cf. on 525 n. Plato here and elsewhere simply means that the educator may distinguish two kinds of numbers,—five apples, and the number five as an abstract idea. Cf. Theaet. 195 e : We couldn’t err about eleven which we only think, i.e. the abstract number eleven. Cf. also Berkeley, Siris, § 288.
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aXXais 8* ov8a/x<Ss“ jLtcra^etptfecr^at Bvvardv. 'Opas ovv, 8* eyto, <3 <^>tAe, ort rat ovrt dvayKaiov rjpiv B KivBvvevei etvai to /ta&//ta, eireiBr} tjfalveral ye irpocravayKdtpv avrfi rfj vorprei xpfprOai rfy t/ivx^v err* avrrjv tt}v aX^Oeiav; Kat pev 8^, e^, cr<f)6Bpa ye noiei avro. Tt 8at; roSe ^817 eireaKei/ja), d>s ot re ^tvaei XoyurriKol els irdvra ra paOrptaTa tbs €7tos eliretv o£ets </>vovrat, ot re [SpaBeis, dv ev tovtco iraiBevOdicri Kal yvpvdocovrai, Kav pi}Bev dXXo d)<f>eXr]()a)crw, dpa>s eis ye to dgvrepoi avrol aVTow ylyveaOai irdvres cmStSoaotv; "Eanv, &/>?]> 0 ovtcos. Kat p^v, cos eyatpai, a ye peit,(i) irovov irapeyei pavOdvovri Kal peXeTtovri, ovk dv paBla>s ov8e iroXXd dv evpois d>$ tovto. Ov yap ovv. HdvTCOV Btj eveKa tovtcov ovk d^ereov to pdOr^pa, aAA* ot dpurroi Tas <f>vcreis ‘rraibevreoi ev avrcp. ^vptfyqpi, 8’ os.
IX. Tovto pev toIwv, etirov, ev ypiv Kctaflar Bedrepov 8e to eydpevov tovtov OKei/jcbpeOa dpd ti TTpocn^Kei T]pw. To Trotop; yecopeTptav, e<f>7], Xeyeis; Avro tovto, ^v 8* eyd>. V0oov pev, e^rj, D irpos Ta iroXepiKa avrov Tetvei, BrjXov oti Trpoo'qKei-irpos yap Tas OTpaToireBevcreis Kal KaraXiy/jeis
■ Cf. Isoc. Antid. 267 airrol 8’ airr&v eviiaO^ffrepot. For the idiom airol ai>ru>v cf. also 411 c, 421 d, 571 », Prot. 350 a and d, Laws 671 b, Parmen. 141 a, Laches 182 c. Plato of course believed in mental discipline or “spread.” “ Educators ** have actually cited him as authority for the opposite view. On the effect of mathematical studies cf. also Laws 747 b, 809 c-d, 819 c, Isoc. Antid. 265. Cf. Max. Tyr. 37 § 7 dXXd rovro eti) &v ti t&v iv yeu>ii€Tpt^ rh ^avXbraTov. Mill on Hamilton ii. 311 “If the practice of mathematical reasoning gives nothing else it gives wariness of mind.” Ibid. 312.
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any other way.” “ You see, then, my friend,” said I, ** that this branch of study really seems to be indispensable for us, since it plainly compels the soul to employ pure thought with a view to truth itself.” “ It most emphatically does.” “ Again, have you ever noticed this, that natural reckoners are by nature quick in virtually all their studies ? And the slow, if they are trained and drilled in this, even if no other benefit results, all improve and become quicker than they were a ? ” “ It is so,” he said. “ And, further, as I believe, studies that demand more toil in the learning and practice than this we shall not discover easily nor find many of them? ” “ You will not, in fact.” “ Then, for all these reasons, we must not neglect this study, but must use it in the education of the best endowed natures.” “ I agree,” he said.
IX. “ Assuming this one point to be established,” I said, “ let us in the second place consider whether the study that comes nextc is suited to our purpose.” “ What is that ? Do you mean geometry,” he said. “ Precisely that,” said I. “ So much of it,” he said, “ as applies to the conduct of ward is obviously suitable. For in dealing with encampments and the occupation
• The translation is, I think, right. Cf. A.J.P. xiii. p. 365, and Adam ad loc.
6 Cf. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, p. Ill: “Even Plato puts arithmetic before geometry in the Republic in deference to tradition.” For the three branches of higher learning, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, cf. Laws 817 e-818 a, Isoc. Antid.261-267,Panath. 26,Bus. 226; Max. Tyr. 37 § 7.
A Cf. Basilicon Boron (Morley, A Miscellany, p. 144): “ I graunt it is meete yee have some entrance, specially in theMathematickes, for the knowledge of the art militarie, in situation of Campes, ordering of battels, making fortifications, placing of batteries, or such like?*
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ypopkov Kal avvaycvyds Kal c/craacts arpaTias, Kai daa 8rj aXXa crx^part^ovai ra crrpaTO'n&a gv av-Tais tg Tais pdyais Kal iropGiais, dia<f)€poi av avrds avrov ycooperpiKos Kal pij tov. *AAA ovv 8tf, etirov, irpos pGV ra roiavra ^payv n dv G^apKoi yGivpGTpias tg Kal Xoyicrpcov popiov* to 8g itoXv E avrijs Kal iroppoorepa) irpo’iov oKoitGiaBai Set, gi
Tl irpos GKGIVO TGCVGl, ITpOS TO TTOIGIV KOTI^GIV paOV Tijv tov dyaBov i8cav. tgivgi 8g> tftapGv, iravra av-toctg, ocra dvayKa^Gi i/)vyi)v gIs gkgivov tov toitov pGTaCFTpG<J>GO'0ai, GV cp gotI TO GvSaipOVGOTaTOV TOV ovtos> o 8gi avrrjv iravrl rpoircp i8giv. *OpBu)s> Xcycis* Ovkovv gi pGV over lav avayKa^ei Oedcraadai, irpoarqKGi, gi 8c yevecriv, ov irpooyKGi. Vapcv ye 527 8if. Ou TOivvv tovto yct ^v 8* Gyu)> dp^ia^iyrq-aovcriv ^piv> ocroi Kal crpiKpa yGiopGTpias Gpircipoi, oti avn] y GiriOTrjpi) irav Tovvavrlov Gycf> tois ev avTij Xdyois Xcyopevois vuo t<vv pGTa^Gipi^opGViov.
* This was Xenophon’s view, Mem. vi. 7. 2. Whether it was Socrates* nobody knows. Cf. supra pp. 162-163 on 525 c, Epin. 9T7 e, Aristoph. Clouds 202.
b Because it develops the power of abstract thought. Not because numbers are deduced from the idea of good. Cf. on 525, p. 162, note b.
e Cf. 518 c. Once more we should remember that for the practical and educational application of Plato’s main thought this and all similar expressions are rhetorical surplusage or “unction,” which should not be pressed, nor used e.g. to identify the idea of good with God. Cf. Introd. p. xxv.
4 Or “ becoming. Cf. 485 b, 525 b.
* 7« 3^7 is frequent in confirming answers. Cf. 557 b, 517 C, Symp. 172 c, 173 e, Gorg. 449 b, etc.
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of strong places and the bringing of troops into column and line and all the other formations of an army in actual battle and on the march, an officer who had studied geometry would be a very different person from what he would be if he had not.” “ But still,” I said, “ for such purposes a slight modicum® of geometry and calculation would suffice. What we have to consider is whether the greater and more advanced part of it tends to facilitate the apprehension of the idea of good.6 That tendency, we affirm, is to be found in all studies that force the soul to turn its vision round to the region where dwells the most blessed part of reality,® which it is imperative that it should behold.** “ You are right,” he said. “ Then if it compels the soul to contemplate essence, it is suitable; if genesis/ it is not.*’ “ So we affirm.® ” “ This at least,” said I, “ will not be disputed by those who have even a slight acquaintance with geometry, that this science is in direct contradiction with the language employed in it by its adepts/ ** “ Howso ? ”
f Geometry (and mathematics) is inevitably less abstract than dialectics. But the special purpose of the Platonic education values mathematics chiefly as a discipline in abstraction. Cf. on 523 a, p. 152, note 6; and Titchener, A Beginner's Psychology, pp. 265-266: “ There are probably a good many of us whose abstract idea of * triangle * is simply a mental picture of the little equilateral triangle that stands for the word in text-books of geometry.” There have been some attempts to prove (that of Mr. F. M. Cornford in Mind, April 1932, is the most recent) that Plato, if he could not anticipate in detail the modern reduction of mathematics to logic, did postulate something like it as an ideal, the realization of which would abolish his own sharp distinction between mathematics and dialectic. The argument rests on a remote and strained interpretation of two or three texts of the Republic (cf. e.g. 511 and 533 b-d) which, naturally interpreted, merely affirm the general inferiority of the
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ILos1;	Aeyovcrt pev iron ;zdAa yeAoicos
re Kal dvayKauos' d>s yap irpaTTOvres tc Kal irpd£ea)s eveKa iravras tovs Xoyovs iroiovpevot Xeyovai TCTpayoDVi^eiv re Kal TrapaTetvew Kal irpocrriOevai Kal irdvra ovto) </>0€yy6pevoL‘ to 8* B £CT7t TTOV TTOV TO pdO^pa yVUKTeOJS €V€Ka Im-
Tifoevopevov. TLavrdmzcn pev ovv, €<fa. Ovkovv tovto eri StopoXoyrjTeov ; To iroiov; 'Qs tov del ovtos yvd)Gea)s» aAA’ ov tov iroTe ti yvyvopevov Kal diroXXvpevov. ^vopoXdyrjTOV, etfrq* tov yap del ovtos Tj yeaipeTpiKYj yvakns eoTiv. 'OXkov dpa, co ycwate, ^fv^rjs irpos dXrjOeiav evq dv Kal
mathematical method and the intermediate position for education of mathematics as a propaedeutic to dialectics. Plato’s purpose throughout is not to exhort mathematicians as such to question their initiatory postulates, but to mark definitely the boundaries between the mathematical and other sciences and pure dialectics or philosophy. The distinction is a true and useful one to-day. Aristotle often refers to it with no hint that it could not be abolished by a new and different kind of mathematics. And it is uncritical to read that intention into Plato’s words. He may have contributed, and doubtless did contribute, in other ways to the improvement and precision of mathematical logic. But he had no idea of doing away with the fundamental difference that made dialectics ana not mathematics the coping-stone of the higher education—science as such does not question its first principles and dialectic does. Cf. 533 b-534 e.
° The very etymology of “geometry” implies the absurd practical conception of the science. Cf. Epin. 990 c yeXoiov ivofia.
» Cf. Polit. 302 e, Laws 757 e, 818 b, Phileb. 62 b, Tim. 69 d, and also on 494 a. The word dvayKalws has been variously misunderstood and mistranslated. It simply means that geometers are compelled to use the language 170
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he said. “ Their language is most ludicrous,0 though they cannot help it,6 for they speak as if they were doing something6 and as if all their words were directed towards action. For all their talk* is of squaring and applying8 and adding and the like/ whereas in fact the real object of the entire study is pure knowledge.® ” “ That is absolutely true,*’ hesaid. “ And must we not agree on a further point ? ’* “ What ? ” “ That it is the knowledge of that which always is,A and not of a something which at some time comes into being and passes away. ” “ That is readily admitted,” he said, “ for geometry is the knowledge of the eternally existent.” ” Then, my good friend, it would tend to draw the soul to truth, and would be of sense perception though they are thinking of abstractions (ideas) of which sense images are only approximations.
e Cf. Aristot. Met. 1051 a 22 evplcrKerai 88 Kal rd. Stayp&p.-para tyepyelg.- Siaipovvres yap evploKovffiv, “geometrical constructions, too, are discovered by an actualization, because it is by dividing that we discover them.” (Loeb tr.)
d For 4>0€yy6p,€poi cf. on 505 c, p. 89, note g.
• Cf. Thompson on Meno 87 a.
1	E. Hoffmann, Der gegenw&rtige Stand der Platonfor-3chung, p. 1097 (Anhang, Zeller, Plato, 5th ed.), misunderstands the passage when he says: “ Die Abneigung Platons, dem Ideellen irgendwie einen dynamischen Charakter zuzu-schreiben, zeigt sich sogar in terminologischen Andeutungen; so verbietet er Republ. 527 a fur die Mathematik jede Anwendung dynamischer Termini wie rerpayaivl^eiv, vapa-relveivt wpoffTiO&ai,” Plato does not forbid the use of such terms but merely recognizes their inadequacy to express the true nature and purpose of geometry.
9	Cf. Meyerson, i)e V explication dans les sciencest p. 33: “En effet, Platon dej& fait ressortir que la geometric, en d6pit de l’apparence, ne poursuit aucun but pratique et n’a tout entifere d’autre objet que la connaissance.”
* i.e. mathematical ideas are (Platonic) ideas like other concepts. Cf. on 525 », p. 164, note a.
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arrepyaariKov c/ttXocroc/yov Scavotas irpds to dva> ayeLV a wv Kara) ov Seov eyopev. * *£}§• otov re C paXLara, &f>y. *£!$* otov r dpa, yv 8* eyco, pd~
Xtora irpocrraKreov onrats ot ev ry KaXXirroXeL ool pySevl rpdrnp yecoperplas d</>e%ovraL. Kai yap rd irdpepya avrov ov crpLKpd. IToia; 8* os-. *A re Sy crv €itt€s, yv 8* cyco, rd rrepl tov ndXepov, Kal Sy Kal rrpds nacras padycreLs, cocrre /caAAtov diroSexecrOaL, icrpev rrov otl rep oXcp Kal rravri Slolocl yppevos re yeatperplas Kal py. Tai rravri pevroi vy &Ct ee^y. Aevrepov Sy tovto TL0d>pev pdOypa tols veoLs; Ti&o/zev, e^.
D X. Tt Sal; rplrov dcopev aarrpovoplav ; y ov Sokcl; “HLpoiy* ovv, €<f>y to yap rrepl a>pa$ ed~ ataOyrorepcos €)(€lv Kal pyvtov Kal eviavratv ov povov yeojpyla ovSe vavriXia 7rpoayK€Lt aAAa /cat errparyyla ovy yrrovt eH8us et, ^v 8* eya>, ort eoLKas SeSiori rovs ttoAAovs, py SoKys dypyara padypara npoararreLV. rd 8* eerrtv ov naw (fravXov aAAa ^aAerrov nLcrrevcraL, ort ev tovtols tols paOypaoiv eKaorov dpyavdv tl i/rvyys eKKaO-
“ KaXXtir6Xei: Plato smiles at his own Utopia. There were cities named Callipolis, e.p. in the Thracian Chersonese and in Calabria on the Gulf of Tarentum. Cf. also Herod, vii. 154. Fanciful is the attempt of some scholars to distinguish the Callipolis as a separate section of the Republic, or to take it as the title of the Republic.
* Plato briefly anticipates much modern literature on the value of the study of mathematics. Cf. on 526 b, p. 166, note a. Olympiodorus says that when geometry deigns to enter into matter she creates mechanics which is highly esteemed. 172
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productive of a philosophic attitude of mind, directing upward the faculties that now wrongly are turned earthward.” “ Nothing is surer,” he said. ** Then nothing is surer,” said I, “ than that we must require that the men of your Fair City ° shall never neglect geometry, for even the by-products of such study are not slight.” “ What are they ? ” said he. “ What you mentioned,” said I, “ its uses in war, and also we are aware that for the better reception of all studies 6 there will be an immeasurable 6 difference between the student who has been imbued with geometry and the one who has not.” “ Immense indeed, by Zeus,” he said. “ Shall we, then, lay this down as a second branch of study for our lads ? ” “ Let us do so,” he said.
X. “ Shall we set down astronomy as a third, or do you dissent ? ” ‘‘I certainly agree,” he said; ° for quickness of perception about the seasons and the courses of the months^ and the years is serviceable,41 not only to agriculture and navigation, but still more to the military art.” “ I am amused/ ” said I, “ at your apparent fear lest the multitude f may suppose you to be recommending useless studies/ It is indeed no trifling task, but very difficult to realize that there is in every soul an organ or instrument of knowledge that is purifiedh and kindled afresh by such studies
e For 8X<p Kal iravrl cf. 469 c, Laws 779 b, 734 e, Phaedo 79 e, Crat. 434 a.
a Xen. Mem. iv. 7. 3 ff. attributes to Socrates a similar purely utilitarian view of science.
* For -ri8i>$ el cf. 337 n, Euthydem. 300 a. Gorg. 491 ■ Rep. 348 c yXvKvs ei, Hipp. Maj. 288 b.
z Cf. on 499 d-e, p. 66, note a.
9 Again Plato anticipates much modern controversy.
* Cf. Xen. Symp. 1.4 iKKeKaOaputvois rat and Phaedo 67 B-c.
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E atperai re /cat dpa^coTTupetrat diroAAujaevoF Kal tv-</>Xovp€VOV VTTO T&V oXXcOV eTTCT'YjdeVpdrCOV , KpeiTTOV ov ocoOrjvac pvplcov opparoov" povcp ydp avrcp dXfjOeia dparac. ots pev ovv ravra gvvBoKei, dprjxdvcos d)S ev Bogeis Xeyeev oaot 8e tovtov prj-Bapfj TprOijpevoi elaiv, cIkotcds 'fyyfaovral ore Xeyeiv ovBev* * dXXrjv ydp an avrcov ov% dpdocrev a^tav Xoyov <l)<f)eXeiav. ctkottci ovv avrodev, rrpds irore-528 povs BeaXeyei, r) ov rrpds ovBerepovs, aXXa cravrov €V€Ka to peyicrrov ttolcl rovs Xoyovs, <f>9ovois p-rjv ovB* dv aXXcp, ei rig n Bvvacro an* avrcov ovaoBai. Ovrcos, ityr}, alpovpai, epavrov eve Ka to nXeicrrov Xeyeiv re Kal epcorav Kal dnoKpiveaQai. *A.vaye roivvv, Tp> 8* eyed, els tovttIctco' vvv 8^ ydp ovk opOcos ro e^Tjs eXdflopev rfj yecvperpla. II cos Xapdvres; ecf>7). Merd eirirreBov, ^v 8* eyed, ev Trepu/fopa ov 7]Br] tyrepeov Xa^dvres, irplv avrd Kaff*
B avro Xa^etv’ opBcos Be e^ee e^fjs perd Bevrepav av^t]v rpvrrjv Xap^aveiv. eare Be ttov tovto rrepl tt]v rcov Kvftcw av&jv Kal to ftdOovs perexov. "Eari ydp, e<f>7)* aAAa ravrd ye, co 'EcoKpares,
• Another instance of Plato’s “ unction.” Cf. Tim. 47 a-b, Eurip. Orest. 806 /ivphw Kpetcnnav, and Stallbaum ad loc» for imitations of this passage in antiquity.
6 For ap.ijx<£v<i)s ds cf. Charm. 155 d &p.^xav^v rt otw* Cf. 588 a, Phaedo 80 c, 95 c, Laws 782 a, also Rep. 331 a GavpAffrias ds, Hipp. Maj. 282 c, Epin. 982 c-d, Aristoph. Birds 427, Lysist. 198, 1148.
• This is the thought more technically expressed in the M earlier ” work, Crito 49 ». Despite his faith in dialectics 174
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when it has been: destroyed and blinded by our ordinary pursuits, a faculty whose preservation outweighs ten thousand eyes °; for by it only is reality beheld. Those who share this faith will think your words superlatively6 true. But those who have and have had no inkling of it will naturally think them all moonshine.® For they can see no other benefit from such pursuits worth mentioning. Decide, then, on the spot, to which party you address yourself. Or are you speaking to neither, but chiefly carrying on the discussion for your own sake,d without however grudging any other who may be able to profit by it ? ” “ This is the alternative I choose,” he said, “ that it is for my own sake chiefly that I speak and ask questions and reply.” “ Fall back® a little, then,” said I; “ for we just now did not rightly select the study that comes next after geometry.” “ What was our mis-take ? ” he said. “ After plane surfaces,” said I, “ we went on to solids in revolution before studying them in themselves. The right way is next in order after the second dimensions' to take the third. This, I suppose, is the dimension of cubes and of everything that has depth.” “ Why, yes, it is,” he said; “ but this subject, Socrates, does not appear to have been investi-Plato recognizes that the primary assumptions on which argument necessarily proceeds are irreducible choices of personality. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 468, Class. Phil. ix. (1914) p. 352.
a Cf. Charm. 166 », Phaedo 64 c, Soph. 265 a, Apol. 33 a.
• Avaye is a military term. Cf. Aristoph. Birds 383, Xen. Cyr. vii. 1. 45, iii. 3. 69.
f &■?$: cf. Laches 182 b.
0 Lit. “ increase.” Cf. Pearson, The Grammar of Science, p. 411: “ He proceeds from curves of frequency to surfaces of frequency, and then requiring to go beyond these he finds his problem lands him in space of many dimensions.”
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Sokci ovrrtn evprjaOat. Atrra yap, fy 8* ey<6, ra ama* on re ovSepia ttoXis evripeog aura daOevens Qqretrai ^aXerra dvrat emcrrarov re Seovrat, ot ^rjrovvres, dvev ov ovk dv evpotev, dv irpuirov pev yevecrOai ^oXcttov, eiretra Kal yevo~ pevov, dtg vvv ex^i, ovk dv rretOoivro ot irepl ravra 0 ^t^tikoI peyaXotftpovovpevoi. ec Se irdXts oXt] t-vveTuararol evrtpms dyovaa aura, ovrol re dv irelOotvro Kal ^vvex&s re dv Kal evrdvcos tprprovpeva €K(f>avf} yevotro dirr} ex^i’ eirel Kal vvv vtto rd)V iroXXebv drtpa^dpeva Kal KoXovdpeva* und* raw tpprovvruiv, Xdyov ovk exdvrmv Kaff d ri xp^tpa, opens rrpds diravra ravra ftca vtto xdpuros av£d-
1	KoXov6fi€va AD, Ktakvbfieva F.
8	virb Madvig: (nr 8 8t MSS.
• This is not to be pressed. Plato means only that the progress of solid geometry is unsatisfactory. Cf. 528 d. There may or may not be a reference here to the “ Delian problem” of the duplication of the cube (cf. Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p.503 for the story) and other specific problems which the historians of mathematics discuss in connexion with this passage. Cf. Adam ad loc. To understand Plato we need only remember that the extension of geometry to solids was being worked out in his day, perhaps partly at his suggestion, e.ff. by Theaetetus for whom a Platonic dialogue is named, and that Plato makes use of the discovery of the five regular solids in his theory of the elements in the Timaeus. Cf. also Laws 819 e if. For those who wish to know more of the ancient traditions and modern conjectures I add references: Eva Sachs, De Theaeteto Ath. Mathematico, Diss. Berlin, 1914, and Die funf platonischen Korper (Philolog. Untersuch. Heft 24), Berlin, 1917; E. Hoppe, Mathematik und Astronomic im klass. Altertum, pp. 133 ff.; Rudolf Ebeling, Maihematik und Philosophic bei Plato, Munden, 1909, with my review in Class. Phil. v. (1910) p. 115; Seth 176
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gated yet.° ” “ There are two causes of that/’ said I: “ first, inasmuch as no city holds them in honour, these inquiries are languidly pursued owing to their difficulty. And secondly, the investigators need a director,6 who is indispensable for success and who, to begin with, is not easy to find, and then, if he could be found, as things are now, seekers in this field would be too arrogant® to submit to his guidance. But if the state as a whole should join in superintending these studies and honour them, these specialists would accept advice, and continuous and strenuous investigation would bring out the truth. Since even now, lightly esteemed as they are by the multitude and hampered by the ignorance of their students a as to the true reasons for pursuing them,® they nevertheless in the face of all these obstacles force their way by their inherent charm1 and it would not surprise us
Demel, Platons Verhaltnis zur Mathwnatik, Leipzig, with my review, Class. Phil, xxxvi (1929) pp. 312-313; and, for further bibliography on Plato and mathematics, Bud6, Rep. Introd. pp. Ixx-lxxi.
6 Plato is perhaps speaking from personal experience as director of the Academy. Cf. the hint in Euthydem. 290 c.
® i.e. the mathematicians already feel themselves to be independent specialists.
a This interpretation is, I think, correct. For the construction of this sentence cf. Isoc. xv. 84. The text is disputed; see crit. note.
• Lit. “in what respect they are useful.” Plato is fond of the half legal Ka0’ & n. Cf. Lysis 210 c, Polit. 298 c.
f An eminent modern psychologist innocently writes: “ The problem of why geometry gives pleasure is therefore a deeper problem than the mere assertion of the fact. Furthermore, there are many known cases where the study of geometry does not give pleasure to the student.” Adam seems to think it may refer to the personality of Eudoxus.
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D ver at, Kal ovSev Oavpaarov avrd </>avqvai. Kal pev 8q, r° 7e enlxapt koX 8ia^ep6vra)s €%€t. aAAa pot aa</>earepov elite a vvv 8q eXeyeg. rqv pev yap irov tov emite^ov irpaypareiav yecoperplav er16eis. Nat, qv 8* eyed. Etra y\ to pev TTpairov aorpovoplav pera ravrqv, varepov 8’ dv-excdpqaas* SnevScuv ydp, e</>qv, rayy itoura 8t-e£eX6eiv paXXov ftpa8vvar €%qs yap ovaav rqv f$a6ov$ avgqs pe6o8ov, on rq Qqrqoei yeXouos virepfias avrqv perd yewperplav aorpovoplav E eXeyov, </>opdv ovaav fldOovs. 4 * 6 * * 9Op0a>s, €</>qt Xeyeis.
Teraprov rolwv, qv 8* eyed, ndcbpev pddqpa darpovoplav, (ds vitapxovaqs rqs vvv itapaXei-eay avnjy 'iroAis	rjuco$> o o$r
Kal o ye vvv 8i} pot, <o '£o)Kpares, eTrerrXq^as rrepl aarpovoplas d>s (/>opriKU>s eiraivovvri, vvv av 529 perepx^i evraivd). rravrl yap poi 8oKei 8qXov, on
4 irpayfuarelav t interesting is the development of this word from its use in Phaedo 63 a (“interest,” “zeal,” “inquiring spirit.” Cf. 64 e, 67 b) to the later meaning, “treatise. Cf. Aristot. Top. 100 a 18, Eth. Nic. 1103 b 26,
Polyb. i. 1. 4, etc
6 An obvious allusion to the proverb found in many forms in many languages. Cf. also Polit. 211 a-b, 264 b, Soph. Antig. 231 axoXg raxtJs, Theognis 335, 401 gtibkv &yav ave^Seiv, Suetonius, Augustus 25, Aulus Gellius x. 11. 5,
Macrob. Sat. vi. 8. 9, “ festina lente,” “ hatez-vous lentement” (Boileau, Art poetique, i. 171), “Chi va piano va sano e va lontano” (Goldoni, I volponi, i. ii.), “Eile
mit Weile” and similar expressions; Franklin’s “Great
haste makes great waste,” etc.
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if the truth about them were made apparent. ” “ It is true,” he said, “ that they do possess an extraordinary attractiveness and charm. But explain more clearly what you were just speaking of. The investigation0 of plane surfaces, I presume, you took to be geometry ?” “ Yes,” said I. “ And then,” he said, “ at first you took astronomy next and then you drew back.” “ Yes,” I said, “ for in my haste to be done I was making less speed.6 For, while the next thing in order is the study® of the third dimension or solids, I passed it over because of our absurd neglect4 to investigate it, and mentionednext after geometry astronomy,® which deals with the movements of solids. ” “ That is right,” he said. “ Then, as our fourth study,” said I, “ let us set down astronomy, assuming that this science, the discussion of which has been passed over, is available/ provided, that is, that the state pursues it.” “ That is likely,” said he; “and instead of the vulgar utilitarian9 commendation of astronomy, for which you just now rebuked me, Socrates, I now will praise it on your principles. For it is obvious to everybody,
* plQoSov: this word, like vpayuareta. came to mean “treatise.*’
d This is the meaning. Neither Stallbaum’s explanation, “ quia ita est comparata, ut de ea quaerere ridiculum sit,” nor that accepted by Adam, “quia ridicule tractatur,” is correct, and 529 e and 527 a are not in point. Gf. 528 b, p. 176, note a.
* Gf. Laws 822 a ff.
1 i.e. “ assuming this to exist,” “ vorhanden sein,” which is the usual meaning of inr&pxeiv in classical Greek. The science, of course, is solid geometry, which is still undeveloped, but in Plato’s state will be constituted as a regular science through endowed research.
• Cf. Vol. I. p. 410, note c, on 442 e, Gorg. 482 e, Rep. 367 a, 581 d, Cratyl. 400 a, Apol. 32 a, Aristot. Pol. 1333 b 9.
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avrrj ye dvayKa^ct i/jvyrjv et$ to ava> opav Kal ano tcov evOevde €K€ure dyec. ’Tcrcus’, rjv 8* eyto, navrl S^Aov nXtjv epot' epol yap ov 3oK€t ovtcos. ’AAAA nu>$;	pev vvv avrrjv peraxeipttpvTai
ot €t$ (f>tXocro(/)Lav avayovree, naw notetv Kara) jSAezreiv. IlZos*, Xeyets; Ovk dyew&s pot $OKet$, tfv 8* eya>, tt)v nepl ra avot pafhynv Xap-B ftdvetv napa cravrtp 7} ecrrt’ KtvBvvevets ydp, Kat et Tt$ ev dpo(/>fj notKtXpana Gea>pevo$ dvaKvmojv KarapavOavot Tt, r/yetuOat dv ovtov voryret aAA’ ovk dppaat Oeatpetv. taa>s ovv KaX&s ^y^t, eyd> 8* evTjOtKais. eyd) yap ad ov bvvapat dXXo Tt voptaat dvo> notovv i/jvxt]v ftXenetv pd&rjpa 7} €K€tVO O dv 7T€pi TO OV T€ 7/ Kat TO dopOTOV COV
• Cf. my review of Warburg, Class. Phil. xxiv. (1929) p. 319. The dramatic misunderstanding forestalls a possible understanding by the reader. Cf. supra on 523 b. The misapprehension is typical of modern misunderstandings. Glaucon is here the prototype of all sentimental Platonists or anti-Platonists. The meaning of “higher” things in Plato’s allegory is obvious. But Glaucon takes it literally. Similarly, modern critics, taking Plato’s imagery literally and pressing single expressions apart from the total context, have inferred that Plato would be hostile to all the applications of modern science to experience. They refuse to make allowance for his special and avowed educational purpose, and overlook the fact that he is prophesying the mathematical astronomy and science of the future. The half-serious exaggeration of his rhetoric can easily be matched by similar utterances of modern thinkers of the most various schools, from Rousseau’s “^carter tous les faits” to Judd’s “Once we acquire the power to neglect all the concrete facts . . . we are free from the incumbrances that come through attention to the concrete facts.” Cf. also on 529 b, 530 b and 534 a.
b avayovres is tinged with the suggestions of supra 517 a, but 180
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I think, that this study certainly compels the soul to look upward a and leads it away from things here to those higher things.” “ It may be obvious to everybody except me,” said I, “ for I do not think so.” “ What do you think ? ” he said. “As it is now handled by those who are trying to lead us up to philosophy I think that it turns the soul’s gaze very much downward.” “ What do you mean ? ” he said. “ You seem to me in your thought to put a most liberal6 interpretation on the ‘ study of higher things,’ ” I said, “ for apparently if anyone with back-thrown head should learn something by staring at decorations on a ceiling, you would regard him as contemplating them with the higher reason and not with the eyes.d Perhaps you are right and I am a simpleton. For I, for my part, am unable to suppose that any other study turns the soul’s gaze upward e than that which deals with being the meaning here is those who use astronomy as a part of the higher education. (ptXodofyla. is used in the looser sense of Isocrates. Cf. A.J.P. xvi. p. 237.
e For ovk ayewQs cf. Gorg. 462 d, where it is ironical, as here, Phaedr. 264 b, authyph. 2 c, Theaet. 184 c. In Charm. 158 c it is not ironical.
d The humorous exaggeration of the language reflects Plato’s exasperation at the sentimentalists who prefer stargazing to mathematical science. Cf. Tim. 91 d on the evolution of birds from innocents who supposed that sight furnished the surest proof in such matters. Cf. Walt Whitman:
When I heard the learned astronomer . . .
Rising and gliding out I wander’d off by myself In the mystical moist night air, and from time to time Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars.
Yet such is the irony of misinterpretation that this and the following pages are the chief support of the charge that Plato is hostile to science. Cf. on 530 b, p. 187, note c.
• Cf. Theaet. 174 a &v<a px^rorra.
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Se ns* ** avco K€xr)va)s Kara) avppepvKUjg raw aladrjrdiv emxetprj ri pavOdvew, ovre padetv av wore f/yrjpi avrov — €TTLOT'qi£7]v yap ouSev €Xetv raw rotovruw — ovre dvu) aAAa KOTOi avrov C fiXenew rrjv i/jvx'QV, Kav e( virrlas veaw ev yrj T} ev OaXdrrr) pavOdvrp
XI. Aiktjv, e^, exco' dpOcog ydp poi eireirXr^as. aAAa Trebs 8y eAeyes Setv aarpovoplav pavOdvew -Trap a. a vvv pavdavovaw, el peXXoiev (b^eXlpats irpo$ a Xeyopev pa07jcrea0ac ; T£lSe, TjV 3 eyco. ravra pev rd ev rep ovpavtp TrouciXpara, errevnep ev oparep TreTrolKiXrai,, KaXXiara pev ^yetadai Kat, D aKpiflecrrara raw roiovraw ex€i,v» raw Se dXT[(hvdw ttoXv evSetv, as rd ov rdyo? Kal Y] ovcra jSpaSvr^s
• Cf. Aristoph. Clouds 172.
** ffv'uni'xa probably refers to the eyes. But cf. Adam ad loc. • Cf. Phaedr. 264< a, and Adam in Class. Rev. xiii. p. 11. 4 Or rather, “serves nie right,’’ or, in the American language, “I’ve got what’s coming to me.” The expression is colloquial. Cf. Epist. iii. 319 e, Antiphon cxxiv. 45. But SIkvv fyei in 520 b = “ it is just.”
• Cf. Tim. 40 A Kbapov a\i)6ivbv abr^ veirotKikpbvov, Eurip. Hei. 1096 dorr^wp ToiKfXpara^ Critias, Sisyphus, Diels ii.® p. 321, lines 33-34:
rb r’ aarepiairov obpavov bbpas Xpbvov KaXbv irolKtXpa t^ktovos <ro<t>ov.
Cf. also Gorg. 508 a, Lucretius v. 1205 “stellis micanti-bus aethera fixum,” ii. 1031 ff., Aenetd iv. 482 “stellis ardentibus aptum,” vi. 797, xi. 202, Ennius, Ann. 372, Shakes. Hamlet n. ii. 313 “This majestical roof fretted with golden fire,” Arthur Hugh Clough, Uranus t
Then Plato in me said,
*Tis but the figured ceiling overhead With cunning diagrams bestarred . . . Mind not the stars, mind thou thy mind and God
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and the invisible. But if anyone tries to learn about the things of sense, whether gaping up° or blinking down,6 I would never say that he really learns____for
nothing of the kind admits of true knowledge______nor
would I say that his soul looks up, but down, even though he study floating on his back « on sea or land/*
XI. “A fair retort/” he said; “your rebuke is deserved. But how, then, did you mean that astronomy ought to be taught contrary to the present fashion if it is to be learned in a way to conduce to our purpose?” “ Thus,” said I: “ these sparks that paint the sky,* since they are decorations on a visible surface, we must regard, to be sure, as the fairest and most exact of material things; but we must recognize that they fall far short of the truth/ the movements, namely, of
The word irotidX^ara may further suggest here the complication of the movements in the heavens.
1 The meaning of this sentence is certain, but the expression will no more bear a matter-pf-fact logical analysis than that of Phaedo 69 a-b, or Rep. 365 c, or many other subtle passages in Plato. No material object perfectly embodies the ideal and abstract mathematical relation. These mathematical ideas are designated as the true, dK'rfivwv, and the real, tv. As in the Timaeus (38 c, 40 a-b, 36 d-e) the abstract and ideal has the primacy and by a reversal of the ordinary point of view is said to contain or convey the concrete. The visible stars are in and are carried by their invisible mathematical orbits. By this way of speaking Plato, it is true, disregards the apparent difficulty that the movement of the visible stars then ought to be mathematically perfect. But this interpretation is, I think, more probable for Plato than Adam’s attempt to secure rigid consistency by taking ri> dv rd^os etc., to represent invisible and ideal planets, and rd tvovra to be the perfect mathematical realities, which are in them. tv6vra would hardly retain the metaphysical meaning of 6vra. For the interpretation of 529 d cf. also my “ Platonism and the History of Science,” Am. Philos. Soc. Proc. Ixvi. p. 172.
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ev t<5	dptOpxp Kal rraoi rots dXyOeat &X9“
paoi (/>opas tc irpos dXXyXa (fjeperai Kal t<x evovra (/>ep€i,‘ a By Xdytp pev Kal Biavota Xynrd, oi/tet, 8* ov’ y ov olei; OvBap&s, €</>y. Ovkovv, etirov, rfj ire pl tov ovpavov iroiKiXla irapaBeiypaoi xpyareov rys irpos eKecva paOyoecos eveKa, dpouvs dooirep E dv el tl$ evrvyot vtto AaiBaXov y twos dXXov
Byptovpyov y ypa^eos Bia^epovrcos yeypappevois Kal eKireirovypevois Biaypappaow. yyyoairo yap dv ttov ns ep-rreipos yeoiperptas, iBdtv rd roiavra, KaXXiora pev eyew direpyaola, yeXotov pyv ezn-uKoireiv avrd orrovBy, d>$ ryv dXyBeiav ev avrots 530 Xyifadpevov locov y BvnXaouov y dXXys twos
ovpperplaS' Tt 8* ov peXXet yeXocov etvaij c<f>y» Ta> ovTt, By doTpovopucov, ^v 8* eyco, ovto ovk oiei Tavrov neiaeaffai €ts rdsr tojv doTpatv <f>opds diroftXeirovra; vopaew pevt d>s otov T€ KaXXiara Ta TOiavTa epya ovoTyaaaOac, ovtcd ^vveaTavai T<p tov ovpavov Byp,iovpy<p avrdv re Kal rd ev avrcp’ ryv Be vvktos irpos ypepav ^vpperplav Kal Tovruiv irpos pyva Kal p,yvos vrpds evtavrov Kal B TO)V dXXcOV aOTpOJV TTpOS T€ TOVTO Kal TTpOS
dXXyXa, ovk aroirov, ot€t, yyyaerai, tov vopt^ovra ylyveoBat re tovto del (boavrois koI ovBapy ovBev vrapaXXoTrew, acbpd re exovra koI 6pu>pevat koI
a Sijniovpy^: an anticipation of the Timaeus.
6 Cf. Bruno apud Hoffding, History of Modern Philosophy, L 125 and 128, and Galileo, ibid. i. 178; also Lucretius v. 302-305.
« Plato was right against the view that Aristotle imposed on the world for centuries. We should not therefore say with Adam that he would have attached little significance to the perturbations of Neptune and the consequent discovery 184
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real speed and real slowness in true number and in all true figures both in relation to one another and as vehicles of the things they carry and contain. These can be apprehended only by reason and thought, but not by sight; or do you think otherwise ? ” “By no means, he said. * Then,** said I, “ we must use the blazonry of the heavens as patterns to aid in the study of those realities, just as one would do who chanced upon diagrams drawn with special care and elaboration by Daedalus or some other craftsman or painter. For anyone acquainted with geometry who saw such designs would admit the beauty of the workmanship, but would think it absurd to examine them seriously in the expectation of finding in them the absolute truth with regard to equals or doubles or any other ratio.” “ How could it be otherwise than absurd ? ” he said. “ Do you not think,” said I, “ that one who was an astronomer in very truth would feel in the same way when he turned his eyes upon the movements of the stars ? He will be willing to concede that the artisan® of heaven fashioned it and all that it contains in the best possible manner for such a fabric; but when it comes to the proportions of day and night, and of their relation to the month, and that of the month to the year, and of the other stars to these and one another, do you not suppose that he will regard as a very strange fellow the man who believes that these things go on for ever without change 6 or the least deviationc—though they possess of Uranus. It is to Plato that tradition attributes the problem of accounting by the simplest hypothesis for the movement of the heavenly bodies and “saving the phenomena.’’
The alleged contradiction between this and Laws 821 Bff.and Tim. 47 a is due to a misapprehension. That the stars in their movements do not perfectly express the exactness of mathe-
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fyryrEW rravrl Tpoircp r^v dX^deiav avrojv Xaftetv; 'Epiol yovv 8okec, aov vvv aKovovri. IIpo-^X'qp.aatv dpa, rjv 8’ eycu, xpcvpLCVOt dtairEp yeu)pL€rpLav ovrco Kal darpovopdav pLeripw rd 0 8* * dv rep ovpavcp ddaopLEv, ei pueXXopiEV ovto)$
matical conceptions is no more than modern astronomers say. In the Laws passage Plato protests against the idea that there is no law and order governing the movement of the planets, but that they are “ wandering stars,” as irregular in their movements as they seem. In the Timaeus he is saying that astronomy or science took its beginning from the sight and observation of the heavenly bodies and the changing seasons. In the Republic Plato’s purpose is to predict and encourage a purely mathematical astronomy and to indicate its place in the type of education which he wishes to give his guardians. There is not the slightest contradiction or change of opinion in the three passages if interpreted rightly in their entire context.
• The meaning is not appreciably affected by a slight doubt as to the construction of frreo'. It is usually taken with &TGVOV (regarded as peuter), the meaning being that the philosophic astronomer will think it strange to look for the absolute truth in these things. This double use of Gltovov is strained and it either makes vavrl rpbtrip awkward or attributes to Plato the intention of decrying the concrete study of astronomy. I think tpireiv etc. are added by a trailing anacoluthon such as occurs elsewhere in the Republic. Their subject is the real astronomer who, using the stars only as “diagrams” or patterns (529 d), seeks to learn a higher exacter mathematical trutn than mere observation could yield. Madvig’s implies a like view of the meaning but smooths out the construction. But my interpretation of the passage as a whole does not depend on this construction. If we make fijretp depend on utottov (neuter) ^7^<rerat, the meaning will be that he thinks it absurd to expect to get that higher truth from mere observation. At all events Plato is not here objecting to observation as a suggestion for mathematical stuaies but to its substitution for them, as the next sentence shows.
b That is just what the mathematical astronomy of to-day 186
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bodies and are visible objects—and that his unremitting quest ° is the realities of these things ? ” " I at least do think so,” he said, “ now that I hear it from you.” “ It is by means of problems/ then,” said I, “ as in the study of geometry, that we will pursue astronomy too, and we will let be the things in the heavens/ if we are to have a part in the true science of does, and it is a iroXXa'wXdtriov Zpyov compared with the merely observational astronomy of Plato’s day. Cf. the interesting remarks of Sir James Jeans, apud S. J. Woolf, Drawn from, Life, p. 74: “The day is gone when the astronomer’s work is carried on only at the eyepiece of a telescope. Naturally, observations must be made, but these must be recorded by men who are trained for that purpose, and I am not one of them,” etc.
Adam’s quotation of Browning’s “Abt Vogler” in connexion with this passage will only confirm the opinion of those who regard Plato as a sentimental enemy of science.
e Cf. also Phileb. 59 a, Aristot. Met. 997 b 35 ov3£ vepl rbv ovpavbv tj &orpoXoyla rbi>8e.
This intentional Ruskiniam boutade has given great scandal. The Platonist, we are told ad nauseam, deduces the world from his inner consciousness. This is of course not true (cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 45). But Plato, like some lesser writers, loves to emphasize his thought by paradox and surprise, and his postulation and prediction of a mathematical astronomy required emphasis. Cf. my Platonism and the History of Science, pp. 171-174.
This and similar passages cannot be used to prove that Plato was unscientific, as many hostile or thoughtless critics have attempted to do. Cf. e.g. the severe strictures of Arthur Platt, Nine Essays, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1927, pp. 12-16, especially p. 16: “ Plato being first and foremost a metaphysician with a sort of religious system would not have us study anything but metaphysics and a kind of mystic religion.” Woodbridge Riley, From Myth to Reason, p. 47: “. . . Plato . . . was largely responsible for turning back the clock of scientific progress. To explain the wonders of the world he preferred imagination to observation.” Cf. also Benn, Greek Philosophers, vol. i. pp. 173 and 327, Herrick,
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PLATO
darpovopiias pLeraXapfidvovTCS xpifaifLOV ^daret (f>pOVLp,OV €V TT) faxfi d^pYJOTOV irOlTjfJGlV . H TroAAaTrAaacov, e^, to epyov t) a)S vvv daTpovo-/X€l7at TTpOGTOTTClS. OtjLCCtl §€ y€> ctlTOV, Kai rdXXa Kara tov avrdv rponov irpocrrdgeiv T)p,d$, edv ti T)p,d>v d>$ vop,o0€Tcbv o<f>eXos
XII. ’AAAa yap ri UTTO/n^aat raw rrpoa-tjkovtow pLaOTjiidraiv; Ovk fya), €<f>p,* vvv y ovTioal. Ov p,7jv cv, aAAa TrAcat), fy o’ eyd),
D irap^x^Tai 7) </>opd, dos eycppiai. Ta piev ovv rravra irrios octtis crowds e^ci eirreiv* a 8e Kai T)p,iv Trporftavf], Suo. Ilota 8^; IIpos tovto)t tjv 3 eyio, dvTiCFTpo<f>ov ovtov. To iroiov; KirSuveuet, €<frrjvt dos Trpds dffTpovo/xiav dp,p,ara TrerrTiyev, cos Trpds evappdviov <f>opdv arra Trayrjvai, Kai avrai aXXqXajv aSeA^at rives at €Tri(TTT)piai etvai, d)$ oi T€ HvGayopeioi t/taori Kai Tjfieis, <3 TXavKaiv, The Thinking Machine, p*. 335, F. C. S. Schiller, PZaio and his Predecessors, p. 81: “. . . that Plato’s anti-empirical bias renders him profoundly anti-scientific, and that his influence has always, openly or subtly, counteracted and thwarted the scientific impulse, or at least diverted it into unprofitable channels.” Dampier-Whetham, A History of Science, pp. 27-28: “ Plato was a great philosopher but in the history of experimental science he must be counted a disaster.”
Such statements disregard the entire context of the Platonic passages they exploit, and take no account of Plato’s purpose or of other passages which counteract his seemingly unscientific remarks.
Equally unfair is the practice of comparing Plato unfavourably with Aristotle in this respect, as Grote e.g. frequently does (cf. Aristotle, p. 233). Plato was an artist ana Aristotle an encyclopaedist; but Plato as a whole is far nearer the point of view of recent science than Aristotle. Cf. my Platonism and the History of Science, p. 163; also 532 a and on 529 a, p. 180, note a, and What Plato Said, p.236. 188
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astronomy and so convert to right use from uselessness that natural indwelling intelligence of the soul.” “ You enjoin a task,” he said, “ that will multiply the labour a of our present study of astronomy many times.” “ And I fancy,” I said, “ that our other injunctions will be of the same kind if we are of any use as lawgivers.
XII. “ However, what suitable studies have you to suggest ? ” “ Nothing,” he said, “ thus off-hand.” “Yet, surely,” said I, ” motion6 in general provides not one but many forms or species, according to my opinion. To enumerate them all will perhaps be the task of a wise man,® but even to us two of them are apparent.” “ What are they ? ” “ In addition to astronomy, its counterpart,” I replied. “What is that ? ” “ We may venture to suppose,” I said, “ that as the eyes are framed for astronomy so the ears are framedd for the movements of harmony; and these are in some sort kindred sciences,® as the Pythagoreans^ affirm and we admit,9 do we not,
® Cf. Phafdf, 272 B Kalrot oi> trftiKphv ye ^pcdvertu tpyov.
*	Plato here generalizes motion as a subject of science.
•	The modesty is in the tone of the Timaeus.
a For ir&rijyei' cf. 605 A.
•	The similar statement attributed to Archytas, Diels i.1 p. 331, is probably an imitation of this.
f Pythagoras is a great name, but little is known of him. “ Pythagoreans ” in later usage sometimes means mystics, sometimes mathematical physicists, sometimes both. Plato makes use of both traditions but is dominated by neither. For Erich Frank’s recent book, Plato und die sogenannten Pythagoreer, cf. my article in Class. Phil. vol. xxiii. (1928) pp. 347 ff. The student of Plato will do well to turn the page when he meets the name Pythagoras in a commentator.
•	For this turn of phrase cf. Vol. I. p. 333, 424 c. Protag. 316 a, Symp. 186 e. '
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PLATO
gvyxatpovptev. 7} irais Troiovptev; Ovroos, e<f>r). E Ovkovv, rp> 8* * eyd>, cttclSt) iroXv to epyov, €K€t~
vidv TTevcrofieOa, ttojs Xeyovat irepl avr&v Kat €t Tt dXXo irpos Tovrots; Tjpbets 8e irapd Travra ravra <f>vXdfopLev to rjpterepov. Ilotov; M?j wot avrcov ti drcXes €7TLy€tpd)cnv Tjpwv ptavOdvetv ovs Opeif/optev, Kal ovk egfpcov eKecae del, ot irdvra 8et dtfyrjKew, otov dprt rrepl tt}$ dcrrpovopttas eXeyopcev.
531 rf ovk otoO' orc Kal rrepl dppLovtas erepov toiovtov ttoiovoc; ras yap aKovoptevas aS avpLtfxovias Kat <f>f)dyyovs dXXrjXots dvapLerpovvres dvf}vvra cocnrep ot darpovdptoi ttovovolv. N17 tovs Qeovs, Kat ycXoloos ye, rruKvcoptar' arra dvoped^ovres Kat irapafldXXovTCs rd dira, otov ck yetrovoov ^xovyjv 0T}p€VOpL€VOl, Ot pL€V </>aCTlV €Tt KOTaKOVCtV €V pLCCTCp Ttvd TpXfpv Kal apLCKporarov etvai tovto 8idaTqpLa,
* For the reference to experts cf. supra 400 b, 424 c. Cf also What Plato Said, p. 484, on Laches 184 d-e.
• Trapa of course here means “throughout” and not “ contrary.”
• I take the word dreX^s etymologically (c/.pp. 66-67, note b, on 500 a), with reference to the end in view. Others take it in the ordinary Greek sense, “ imperfect,” “ incomplete.”
4 This passage is often taken as another example of Plato’s hostility to science and the experimental method. It is of course not that, but the precise interpretation is difficult. Glaucon at first misapprehends (cf. p. 180, note a, on.529 a) and gives an amusing description of the mere empiricist in music. But Socrates says he does not mean these, but those who try to apply mathematics to the perception of sound instead of developing a (Kantian) a priori science of harmony to match the mathematical science of astronomy. Cf. also p. 193, note g, on 531 b, W. Whewell, Transactions of the Cambridge Philos. Soc. vol. ix. p. 589, and for music A. Rivaud, “ Platon et la musique,” Rev. d'Histoire de la Philos. 1929, 190
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Glaucon ? ” “ We do,” he said. “ Then,” said I, “ since the task is so great, shall we not inquire of them ° what their opinion is and whether they have anything to add? And we in all this6 will be on the watch for what concerns us.” ” What is that ? ” “ To prevent our fosterlings from attempting to learn anything that does not conduce to the end c we have in view, and does not always come out at what we said ought to be the goal of everything, as we were just now saying about astronomy. Or do you not know that they repeat the same procedure in the case of harmoniesd ? They transfer it to hearing and measure audible concords and sounds against one another,* expending much useless labour just as the astronomers do.” ** Yes, by heaven,” he said, “ and most absurdly too. They talk of something they call minims1 and, laying their ears alongside, as if trying to catch a voice from next door,® some affirm that they can hear a note between and that this is the least interval and the unit of measurement, while pp. 1-30; also Stallbaum ad Zoe., and E. Frank, Platon u. d, sog. Pyth., Anhang, on the history of Greek music. He expresses surprise (p. 139) that Glaucon knows nothing of Pythagorean theories of music. Others use this to prove Socrates’ ignorance of music.
• This hints at the distinction developed in the Politicos between relative measurement of one thing against another and measurement by a standard. Cf. Polit. 283 e, 284 b-c, Theat. 186 a.
1 ■ttvKv&y.a.ra (condensed notes). The word is technical. Cf. Adam ad loc. But, as &rra shows, Plato is using it loosely to distinguish a measure of sense perception from a mathematically determined interval.
» Cf. Pater, Renaissance, p. 157. The phrase, 4k yetrbvwv, is colloquial and, despite the protest of those who insist that it only means in the neighbourhood, suggests overhearing what goes on next door—as often in the New Comedy.
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d> perpyreov, ol 3e d/x^icr^TOUFres’ <5? opoiov yBy B <f)Oeyyop€vu)v, dptfidrepoi cora tov vov TTpocrryird-
pevoi. Eu pev, yv 3’ eyd>, tovs xpycrrovs Xeyeis tovs Tais xop8acs irpdypara TrapeyovTas koi flaoavl^ovTas, eni tcov koXXottcov (rrpeflXovvTas* * iva Se py paKporepa y €iko>v ylyvyTai, nXyKrpcp tc TrXyy&v yiyvopevcov Kai KaTyyoplas irepi Kai e^apvyaecos Kai aXa^ovelas XopBdtv, Travopai Tys cikovos Kai ov <}>ypi tovtovs Xeyeiv, aAA’ ckcwovs ovs e</>apev vvv By Ttepi appovtas epyoeaOai. C tovtov yap ttoiovoi tois ev ry dcrrpovopla* tovs
yap ev ravTais Tais <jvp</>a>vlais Tais aKovopevais dpiOpovs £y roveriv, aAA’ ovk eis TrpoflXypaTa dvlaaiv errioKoireiv, rives ^vpejxovoi dpiOpoi Kai rives ov, Kai Bid ri CKarepoi. kaipoviov ydp, cfyy, irpaypa Xeyeis. Xpycripov pev ovv, yv S’ eytd, npos
• Cf. Aldous Huxley, Jesting Pilate, p. 152: “ Much is enthusiastically taught about the use of quarter tones in Indian music. I listened attentively at Lucknow in the hope of hearing some new and extraordinary kind of melody based on these celebrated fractions. But I listened in vain/’ Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. pp. 334-335, n. 85, thinks that Plato “ shrugs his shoulders at experiments.” He refens tn Plutarch, Life of Marcellus, xiv. 5, and Quaest. Conv. viii. 2. 1, 7, where Plato is represented as “having been . angry with Eudoxus and Archytas because they employed instruments and apparatus for the solution of a problem, instead of relying solely on reasoning.”
b So Malebranche, Entretiens sur la metaphysique, 3, x.: “ Je pense que vous vous moquez de moi. C’est la raison et non les sens qu’il faut consulter.”
* For xpyarbs in this ironical sense cf. also 479 a, Symp. 177 b.
* The language of the imagery confounds the torture of slaves giving evidence on the rack with the strings and pegs of a musical instrument. For the latter cf. Horace, A. P. 348, 192
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others insist that the strings now render identical sounds,® both preferring their ears to their minds?** “ You,” said I, “ are speaking of the worthiesc who vex and torture the strings and rack themd on the pegs; but—not to draw out the comparison with strokes of the plectrum and the musician’s complaints of too responsive and too reluctant strings e—I drop the figure/ and tell you that I do not mean these people, but those others 9 whom we just now said we would interrogate about harmony. Their method exactly corresponds to that of the astronomer; for the numbers they seek are those found in these heard concords, but they do not ascend* to generalized problems and the consideration which numbers are inherently concordant and which not and why in each case.” “ A superhuman task,” he said. “Say, rather, useful,* ” said I, “ for the investigation of the
nam neque chorda sonum reddit quern vult manus et mens poscentique gravem persaepb remittit acutum.
Stallbaum says that Plato here was imitated by Aristaenetus, Epist. xiv. libr. 1 ri ivpay par a. Tcap^yere xopSais ;
•	This also may suggest a reluctant and a too willing witness.
f Cf. on 489 a, p. 23, note d.
•	He distinguishes from the pure empirics just satirized those who apply their mathematics only to the data of observation. This is perhaps one of Plato’s rare errors. For though there may be in some sense a Kantian a priori mechanics of astronomy, there can hardly be a purely a priori mathematics of acoustics. What numbers are consonantly harmonious must always remain a fact of direct experience. Cf. my Platonism and the History of Science, p. 176.
*	Cf. Friedlander, Platon, i. p. 108, n. 1.
f	Cf. Tim. 47 c-d. Plato always keeps to his point—cf. 349 b-c, 564 a-b—or returns to it after a digression. Cf. on 572 b, p. 339, note
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PLATO
rrjv rov KaXov re Kal ayaOov fyqrrpnv, dXXcos 8^ peraBlCOKOpCVOV dxpY}(TTOV. EiLKOS y* *> €(/>7j.
XIII. OZjaafc 8e ye, rpt 8* eydi, Kal TOVTCOP D irdvraw <3v BieXrjXvOapev peOoBos edv pev eirl ttjv dXXtfXaw Koivowiav a^i/op-at Kat gvyyeveiav, Kal ^vXXoycodfj ravra eanv aXXrjXois oiKeia, (frepeiv rt avrarv els a ftovXdpeda rfy irpaypareiav Kal ovk dvovrjra rroveicrdaL, el Be ptf, dvovryra. Kat eyd)t ovtoj pavrevopai. aAAa irdpiroXv epyov Xeyeis, <3 ScoKpares. Tov irpooiptov, fy 8* eytu, t[ rlvos Xeyeis; rj ovk lapev dri irdvra ravra irpoolpia eanv avrov rov vopov ov Bet pa&eiv; ov yap rrov BokovoI ye aoi ot ravra E Betvol BiaXeKriKol etvai. Ov pa rov At*, €^, el prj pdXa ye rives oXiyot d>v eyd> evrerv^Ka. ’AAA* ^8^/ cIttov, pr] Bvvarol rives ovres* Bovval re Kal diroBegaaOai Xdyov eiaeaOai Trore n <Bv </>apev
1 aXXA ADM, aXX& 8% F.
1 fti) Svvarol rives 8vre$ A2FDM, ol ftij Swarol rives 8vres A» ftij Svvarol drives Burnet.
• Cf. on 505 s, p. 88, note a.
• ptfloSos, like irpayfiarelav in d, is used almost in the later technical sense of “treatise” or “branch of study.” Cf. on 528 d, p. 178, note a.
e Cf. on 537 c, Epin. 991 e.
a Plato is fond of this image. It suggests here also the preamble of a law, as the translation more explicitly indicates. Cf. 532 d, anticipated in 457 c, and Laws 122 d-e, 723 a-b and e, 720 d-e, 772 e, 870 d, 854 a, 932 a and passim.
• Cf. Theaet. 146 b, and perhaps Euthyd. 290 c. Though mathematics quicken the mind of the student, it is, apart from metaphysics, a matter of common experience that mathematicians are not necessarily good reasoners on other subjects. Jowett’s wicked jest, “ I nave hardly ever known a mathematician who could reason,” misled an eminent 194
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XIII. “ And what is more,” I said, “ I take it that if the investigation6 of all these studies goes far enough to bring out their community and kinshipe with one another, and to infer their affinities, then to busy ourselves with them contributes to our desired end, and the labour taken is not lost; but otherwise it is vain.” “ I too so surmise,” said he; “ but it is a huge task of which you speak, Socrates.*’ “ Are you talking about the prelude,*1" I said, “ or what ? Or do we not know that all this is but the preamble of the law itself, the prelude of the strain that we have to apprehend ? For you surely do not suppose that experts in these matters are reasoners and dialecticians* ? ’* “ No, by Zeus,” he said, “ except a very few whom I have met.” ” But have you ever supposed,” I said, “ that men who could not render and exact an, accountf of opinions in discussion would ever know anything of the things professor of education who infers that Plato disbelieved in “mental discipline” (Yale Review, July 1917). Cf. also Taylor, Note in Reply to Mr. A. W. Benn, Mind, xii. (1903) p. 511? Charles Fox, Educational Psychology, pp. 187-188: “. . . a training in the mathematics may produce exactness of thought . . . provided that the training is of such a kind as to inculcate an ideal which the pupil values and strives to attain. Failing this, Glaucon’s observation that he had ‘ hardly ever known a mathematician who was capable of reasoning ’ is likely to be repeated.” On the text cf. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. pp. 384-385, and Adam ad loc.
f X6yov . . . Sowat. A commonplace Platonic plea , for dialectics. Cf. 534 b, Prot. 336 c, Polit. 286 a, Theaet. 202 c, 175 c, 183 d, Soph. 230 a, Phaedo 78 c-d, 95 d, Charm. 165 b, Xen. Oecon. 11. 22. Cf. also X6yov \afleiv Rep. 402 a, 534 b, Soph. 246 c, Theaet, 208 d, and Thompson on Meno 75
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532 Setv etSevat; Ov8’ av, e<^, tovto ye. OvkoOv, etirov, co IXavKow, ovros rfir] avros eanv o vd/zos ov to biaXeyeaOac Trepatvei; bv Kat ovra vorjrbv pipoir9 av rj rrjs ctyecos Bvvapis, fy eXeyopev irpbs avra Ta tfpa emxeipeiv airofiXeireiv Kal rrpbs aura acrrpa re Kal TeXevratov brj rrpbs avrov tov tjXiov. ovra) Kal orav ns rep BtaXeyeoOai ctti-XCLprj avev rracrebv raw alcrO'foeajv 8ta tov Xbyov €tt* avro o ecmv eKacrrov oppav,1 Kal prj aTToerrYj, irpw av avro o ecmv ayaaov atmj vo^aet Aaprj, €tt avnS ylyverai rep tov votjtov reXet, djairep ckclvos Tore cm r<p rov dparov. Havrarraai pev ovv, eefrq. Tt ovv; ov 8iaXeKnK7}v ravrrjv rpv rropecav KaXets; Tt pry; *H Se ye, 8’ eyco, Averts* re airb reov Seopcov Kal peraaTpo^p arrb ra>v okuov errl ra etScoAa Kat to tfxbs Kal ck tov Karayelov els rbv pXiov eirdvobos, Kal €Ket rrpbs pbv ra ^<pa re
1 bpnav Clemens: dpjug AFDM.
• Cf. Phileb. 58 d, Meno 15 c-d, Charm. 155 a, Crotyl 890 c» and on 533 b, pp. 200 f., note f.
b lliis is not a literal rendering, but gives the meaning.
e Cf. 516 a-b. Plato interprets his imagery again here and in b infra.
A Cf. supra p. 180, note a, and p. 187, note c. Cf. also 537 d, and on 476 a ff. Cf. Bergson, Introduction to Metaphysics, p. 9: “ Metaphysics, then, is the science which claims to dispense with symbols ”; E. S. Robinson, Readings in General Psych, p. 295: “ A habit of suppressing mental imagery must therefore characterize men who deal much with abstract ideas; and as the power of dealing easily and firmly with these ideas is the surest criterion of a high order of intellect . .	;
Pear, Remembering and Forgetting, p. 57: “ He (Napoleon) is reported to have said that ‘there are some who, from some physical or moral peculiarity of character, form a picture (tableau) of everything. No matter what knowledge, intellect, courage, or good qualities they may have, these men 196
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we say must be known ? ” “ No is surely the answer to that too.” “ This, then, at last, Glaucon,” I said, ” is the very law which dialectics ° recites, the strain which it executes, of which, though it belongs to the intelligible, we may see an imitation in the progress 6 of the faculty of vision, as we described® its endeavour to look at living things themselves and the stars themselves and finally at the very sun. In like manner, when anyone by dialectics attempts through discourse of reason and apart from all perceptions of sense d to find his way to the very essence of each thing and does not desist till he apprehends by thought itself the nature of the good in itself, he arrives at the limit of the intelligible, as the other in our parable came to the goal of the visible.” ** By all means,” he said. “ What, then, will you not call this progress of thought dialectic ? ” “ Surely.” “ And the release from bonds,” I said, “ and the conversion from the shadows to the images • that cast them and to the light and the ascentf from the subterranean cavern to the world above,® and there the persisting are unfit to command ”; A. Bain, Mind, 1880, p. 570: “ Mr. Galton is naturally startled at finding eminent scientific men, by their own account, so very low in the visualizing power. His explanation, I have no doubt, hits the mark; the deficiency is due to the natural antagonism of pictorial aptitude and abstract thought *’; Judd, Psychology of High School Subjects, p. 321: “ It did not appear on superficial examination of the standings of students that those who can draw best are the best students from the point of view of the teacher of science.”
• elSwXa: cf. my Idea of Good in Plato's Republic, p. 238; also 516 a, Theaet. 150 c, Soph. 240 a, 241 e, 234 c, 266 b with 267 c, and Rep. 517 d dyaXjudrwF.
f ^jrdvoSos became almost technical in Neoplatonism. Cf. also 517 a, 529 a, and p. 124, note b.
9 Lit. “ sun,” i.e. the world illumined by the sun, not by the fire in the cave,
PLATO
xai <j>vrd Kal rd tov yXlov t/xns ert d8vvapta* C jSAen-eiv, irpds 3e Ta ev v8aou (f>avrdapara 0etai Kal
OKias raw dvr aw, aAA* ovk €i8d>Xa>v crKias 81 €T€pOV TOLOVTOV (/KOTOS d)S irpOS tfXtOV KpLVCLV dirooKLa^opevas, iraara avri) i] irpayparela raw rexvaiv, ds 8uqX0opev, ravrrjv eyet Tqv 8vvapiv Kal eiravayary^v tov fleXrlarov ev irpos rrjv tov dplarov ev Tots overt 0eav, oKrirep Tore tov aa-</>eararov ev aai/xart irpos Trp» tov ^avordrov ev D raj (jcnparoeidet re Kal opara> rdirtp. *Eya> pev, e^t airo8exopaL ovra). koItol iravrdiraal ye poi 8okcl ^aAc-jra pev diro8ex€cr0aL etvai, dXXov 8* au rpdirov yaAc/ra pi) diro8execr0aL. opens 8e—ov yap ev to> vvv irapovTL povov aKovcrrea, aAAa Kal avOcs iroXXaKLs eiravLreov—Tavra 0evres ^X€LV p^y XeyeraL, err* avrdv 817 rdv vdpov unpev, Kal 8LeX0a)pev ovroos dxrnep to irpootpiov 8i^X0op€v. Xeye ovv, tls o rpoiro's rfjs rov 8taXeyea0aL 8vvd~ E pecos, Kal Kara irota 8rj €l8t] 8l€ot7]K€, Kal rives ad 0801. avrai yap dv a>s colkcv, al irpos avrd dyovaai etev, ot dtfiLKopevcp dnairep d8ov dvdiravXa dv elij Kal reXos rrjs iropelas. OvKer,
1 #ri d.3wa/x/a lamblichus: iir' &Svva/jd<f. ADM, &3vvafila F. 1 Oeia mss., bracketed by Stallbaum: tea Ast and Apelt. Adam once proposed <<cal iv rots tea tvkv& re Kai X>«a.
• See crit. note. The text of lamblichus is the only reasonable one. The reading of the manuscripts is impossible. For the adverb modifying a noun cf. 558 b 068’ ovuanovv <r/uKpoXoyla, Laws 638 b a<pb8pa ywaiKiHv, with England's note, Theaet. 183 e «■<£»» irpea-puTiji, Laws 791 c iravreXfos TaiSwv, 698 c ff«f>88pa tfuXla^ Rep. 564 a &yav SovXelatft with Stallbaum's note.
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inability • to look directly at animals and plants and the light of the sun, but the ability to see the phantasms created by God 6 in water and shadows of obj ects that are real and not merely, as before, the shadows of images cast through a light which, compared with the sun, is as unreal as they—all this procedure of the arts and sciences that we have described indicates their power to lead the best part of the soul up to the contemplation of what is best among realities, as in our parable the clearest organ in the body was turned to the contemplation of what is brightest in the corporeal and visible region.” “ I accept this,” he said, “ as the truth; and yet it appears to me very hard to accept, and again, from another point of view, hard to reject.® Nevertheless, since we have not to hear it at this time only, but are to repeat it often hereafter, let us assume that these things are as now has been said, and proceed to the melody itself, and go through with it as we have gone through the prelude. Tell me, then, what is the nature of this faculty of dialectic ? Into what divisions does it fall ? And what are its ways ? For it is these, it seems, that would bring us to the place where we may, so to speak, rest on the road and then come to the end of our journey-
* Oeia because produced by God or nature and not by man with a mirror or a paint-brush. See crit. note and Class. Review, iv. p. 480. I quoted Sophist 266 b-d, and Adam with rare candour withdrew his emendation in his Appendix XIII. to this book. Apelt still misunderstands and emends, p. 296 and note.
• This sentence is fundamental for the understanding of Plato’s metaphysical philosophy generally. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 30, n. 192, What Plato Said, p. 268 and p. 586 on Parmen. 135 c. So Tennyson says it is hard to believe in God and hard not to believe.
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533 rjv 8* cycu, cS cfdXe TAauRaiv, olds t ecrei, aKoXovOetv eirel to y* €/xov ou8ev dv TTpodvpLLas d/rroXiTroi* ou8* CLKova dv eri ov Xeyopuev l8ol$, aAA* avro to dXrjdes, d ye 8rj p.oi <f>aLV€Tat;—el 8* ovrcos % WQ ovk&t* d£iov tovto ducryvpi^eadac’ aAA* ort p,ev 8y toiovtov rt tSetv, icryvpiaTeov. y ydp; Tt p/iqv; Ovkovv Kal oti rj tov StaAeyeadat 8vvap,t$ p,dvr) dv t/rfveiev eprrelpcp ovtl div vvv 8tj 8t7jX0op,ev} aAA?) 8e ov8apfj 8vvaTOv; Kat tout’, agtov 8t-ta^vpt^ecr^at. To8e yovv, 8* cya>, ov8el$ TjpLiv B dja^tajS^njaet Aeyoucrtv, d>$ avrov ye CKaoTov
* This is not mysticism or secret doctrine. It is, in fact, the avoidance of dogmatism. But that is not all. Plato could not be expected to insert a treatise on dialectical method here, or risk an absolute definition which would only expose him to misinterpretation. The principles and methods of such reasoning, and the ultimate metaphysical conclusions to which they may lead, cannot be expounded in a page or a chapter. They can only be suggested to the intelligent, whose own experience will help them to understand. As the Republic and Laws entire explain Plato’s idea of social good, so all the arguments in the dialogues illustrate his conception of fair and unfair argument. Cf. What Plato Said, Index s.v. Dialectics, and note f below.
6 For the idiom ovttiv irpodvp.las airdkliroi cf. Symp. 210 a, Meno 77 a, Laws 961 c, Aesch. Prom. 343, Thucyd. viii. 22. 1, Eurip. Hippol. 285.
e On Plato’s freedom from the dogmatism often attributed to him cf. What Plato Said, p. 515 on Meno 86 b.
4 The mystical implications of are not to be pressed. It is followed, as usual in Plato, by a matter-of-fact statement of the essential practical conclusion (yovv) that no man can be trusted to think straight in large matters who has not been educated to reason and argue straight.
* Plato anticipates the criticism that he neglects experience.
1 i.e. dispute our statement and maintain. The meaning is plain. It is a case of what I have called illogical idiom. 200
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ing.” ** You will not be able, dear Glaucon, to follow me further,® though on my part there will be no lack of goodwill? And, if I could, I would show you, no longer an image and symbol of my meaning, but the very truth, as it appears to me—though whether rightly or not I may not properly affirm? But that something like this is what we have to see, I must affirm? Isnotthat so?” “Surely.” “And may we not also declare that nothing less than the power of dialectics could reveald this, and that only to one experienced* in the studies we have described, and that the thing is in no other wise possible ? ” “ That, too,” he said, “ we may properly affirm.” “This, at any rate,” said I, “ no one will maintain in dispute against us*: that there is any other way of inquiry 9 that attempts
Cf. T.A.P.A. vol. xlvii. pp. 905-234. The meaning is that of Philebus 58 e, 59 a. Other “science” may be more interesting dr useful, but sound dialectics alone fosters the disinterested pursuit of truth for its own sake. Cf. Soph. 235 c, Phaedr. 265-266. Aristotle, Topics i. 2. 6, practically comes back to the Platonic conception of dialectics.
The full meaning of dialectics in Plato would demand a treatise. It is almost the opposite of what Hegelians call by that name, which is represented in Plato by the second part of the Parmenides. The characteristic Platonic dialectic is the checking of the stream of thought by the necessity of securing the understanding and assent of an intelligent interlocutor at every step, and the habit of noting all relevant distinctions, divisions, and ambiguities, in ideas and terms. When the interlocutor is used merely to relieve the strain on the leader’s voice or the reader’s attention, as in some of the later dialogues, dialectic becomes merely a literary form.
9 Cicero’s “via et ratione.” vepl iravrbs is virtually identical with avrov ye fKaarov irtpi.
It is true that the scientific specialist confines himself to his specialty. The dialectician, like his base counterfeit the sophist (Soph. 231 a), is prepared to argue about anything, Soph. 232 c f., Euthyd. 272 a-b.
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Tvepi, 6 eanv cKacrrov, aXXr] ns em^eipet pi,60o8os 88a> irepl rravros XapL^dvew. aAA’ at pev aAAat Tracrat re^vat rj irpos 86$as dv0pcoira>v Kal em-0vpdas elcrlv T[ irpos yeveaeis re Kal avvOeaets ?j irpos Oepairelav tow </>vopev(ov re Kal avvnOepevaw airacrat Terpa^arat' at Be Aowrai, as tov ovtos n e^apev CTTLXapfla.veodai,, ycoapcTpias T€ Kal ras C ravTT) eiropevas, opcopev cos ovetparrrovcn pev irepc to ov, virap 8e d8vvarov avrats I8€iv, cats dv viro0€cr€cn ypcopevaL ravras aKWTpTOVs ecocn, prj 8vvap€vai Xoyov StSovat avnbv. co yap apyrj pev 6 prj ot8e, TeAev-rq Be Kal ra pera$v e$ ov prj ot8e avpMTerrXcKTai, ns PVXai>V Trp> roLavTqv opoXoylav 1TOT€ €7Tl(JTljprjV yev&jfku; Ovbepca, 8* * 6s.
XIV. OvKOVV, tfv 8’ lya), T) 8iaX€KnKTI p€0o8oS povrj ravTTj iropev&rai, ras viro06creis dvaipovcra, €tt* avrrjv tt}v apyrfv, tva Pc^aicoorrjrai, Kal T<p D ovn ev flopflopto ftapfiapLKO) nvl to Trjs ^X^js oppa
• Cf. supra 525 c, 527 b.
B The interpreters of Plato must allow for his Emersonian habit of hitting each nail in turn as hard as he can. There is no real contradiction between praising mathematics in comparison with mere loose popular thinking, and disparaging it in comparison with dialectics. There is no evidence and no probability that Plato is here proposing a reform of mathematics in the direction of modern mathematical logic, as has been suggested. Cf. on 527 a. It is the nature of mathematics to fall short of dialectics.
* Cf. Phileb. 20 b and on 520 c, p. 143, note ff.
* Cf. supra on 531 e.
• The touch of humour in the expression may be illustrated by Lucian, Hermotimus 74, where it is used to justify Lucian*s scepticism even of mathematics, and by Hazlitt’s remark on Coleridge, “ Excellent talker if you allow him to start from no premises and come to no conclusion.”
f Or “admission.” Plato thinks of even geometrical 202
THE REPUBLIC, BOOK VII systematically and in all cases to determine what each thing really is. But all the other arts have for their object the opinions and desires of men or are wholly concerned with generation and composition or with the service and tendance of the things that grow and are put together, while the remnant which we said a did in some sort lay hold on reality—geometry and the studies that accompany it—are, as we see, dreaming b about being, but the clear waking vision c of it is impossible for them as long as they leave the assumptions which they employ undisturbed and cannot give any accountd of them. For where the starting-point is something that the reasoner does not know, and the conclusion and all that intervenes is a tissue of things not really known,e what possibility is there that assent1 in such cases can ever be converted into true knowledge or science ? ” “ None/* said he.
XIV. " Then,” said I, “ is not dialectics the only process of inquiry that advances in this manner, doing away with hypotheses, up to the first principle itself in order to find confirmation there ? And it is literally true that when the eye of the souP is sunk in reasoning as a Socratic dialogue. Cf. the exaggeration of this idea by the Epicureans in Cic. De fin. i. 21 “ quae et a falsis initiis profecta, vera esse non possunt: et si essent vera nihil afferunt quo iucundius, id est, quo melius viveremus.”
Dialectic proceeds 3ia	the admission of the
interlocutor. Cf. Laws 957 d, Phaedr. 237 c-d, Gorg. 487 e, Lysis 219 c, Prot. 350 e, Phileb. 12 a, Theaet. 162 a, 169 d-e, 164- c, Rep. 34-0 b. But such admissions are not valid unless when challenged they are carried back to something satisfactory—iKavbv—(not necessarily in any given case to the idea of good). But the mathematician as such peremptorily demands the admission of his postulates and definitions. Cf. 510 b-d, 511 b.
• Cf. supra on 519 b, p. 138, note a.
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Karopcopvypcevov i]pepea eXKei Kal dvayei dvco, avvepldois Kal avpeirepcayayyoLs ypcopcev'T) ats 8c-tfXflopev re^patj’ a? eircarrjpcas pcev iroXXaKis irpoo-etiropcev Sia rd e0os> 8eovrac 8e dvdpcaros dXXov, evapyearepov pcev rj 86£r)s, apcv8porepov 81 tj eircar'ppcijs- Siavoiav 8e avrrjv ev ye rep irpoaOev irov dopiadpceda' earc S’, cos epeol 8okcl, ov irepl E ovopcaros dp^caflfprriacs > ocs roaovrcov irepc OKei/ns dacov i/pccv TTpoKeirac, Ov yap ovv, [aAA’ o dv pcovov 8rjXoc irpos rrjv e^co aaefrfvecav, a Aeyei ev i/rvyrj, apKeaeiJ]1 ’ApeaKec yovv,2 rjv S’ eyd>, ajairep rd irpdrepov, rrjv pcev irpdor'rjv peoepav 534 emartfpi.'Tjv KoXecv, 8evrepav 8e 8cdvocav, rpcrrjv 8e ircarcv Kal elKaatav rerdpr'qv Kal ^vvapcc/jorepa pcev ravra 8dgav, gvvapccfrdrepa S’ eKecva vdijacv Kal 8d£av pcev irepl yeveaiv, vdrjacv 8e irepl ovacav Kal 6 ri ovaca irpos yeveaev, vorjaev irpos 8d£av> Kal d ri vdrjacs irpds'8d£av, eircar^pcrjv irpos irlanv Kal Stavoiav irpos elKaatav' ttjv S’ ecfS ots ravra
1	The text as printed is that of Hermann, brackets by Adam. dXX’ 6 AM, dXXo FD:	aa^Tivet^ AFDM, t;£a> ffatprivelav
Herm., ttws t^v 1%iv, cra<f>T)V€lq. Burnet, t^v 'e^iv ttw ?xeL <Ta.<f)'r)velas Bywater: & addidit et <ra<f>T]vetav emendavit Herm.; Xtyei AD, Xiyecv FM, Xeyeis A2: apKiaei. mss. See also Adam, Appendix.
2	dp&TKei mss., Kal apK&rei Burnet; yovv AM, o&v FD, Burnet. * 6
® Orphism pictured the impious souls as buried in mud in the world below; cf. 363 d. Again we should not press Plato’s rhetoric and imagery either as sentimental Platonists or hostile critics. See Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. p. 463, n. 3.
6 All writers and philosophers are compelled to “speak with the vulgar.” Cf. e.g. Meyerson, De Vexplication dans les sciences, i. p. 329: “ Tout en sachant que la couleur n’est pas rSellement une quality de 1’objet, a se servir cependant, dans la vie de tous les jours, d’une locution qui l’affirme.” 204
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the barbaric slough® of the Orphic myth, dialectic gently draws it forth and leads it up, employing as helpers and co-operators in this conversion the studies and sciences which we enumerated, which we called sciences often from habit,6 though they really need some other designation, connoting more clearness than opinion and more obscurity than science. Understanding,’0 I believe, was the term we employed. But I presume we shall not dispute about the name d when things of such moment lie before us for consideration. “No, indeed,” he said.6* * * “Are you satisfied, then,” said I, “ as before/ to call the first division science, the second understanding, the third belief/ and the fourth conjecture or picture-thought—and the last two collectively opinion, and the first two intellection, opinion dealing with generation, and intellection with essence, and this relation being expressed in the proportion *: as essence is to generation, so is intellection to opinion ; and as intellection is to opinion, so is science to belief, and understanding to imagethinking or surmise ? But the relation between their objective correlates * and the division into two
e Cf. on 511 d, pp. 116-117, note c.
d This unwillingness to dispute about names when they do not concern the argument is characteristic of Plato. Cf '. What Plato Said, p. 516 on Meno 78 b-c for numerous instances. Stallbaum refers to Max. Tyr. Diss, xxyii. p. 40 ydp rot rd re &XXa, Kal & rrj rwv 6vop,d,TMV tXevdeplq. ireiffouai UXarwyi.
« The next sentence is hopelessly corrupt and is often considered an interpolation. The translation omits it. See Adam, Appendix XVI. to Bk. VII., Bywater, Journal of Phil. (Eng. ) v. pp. 122-124.	f Supra 511 d-e.
9 Always avoid “ faith ” in translating Plato.
*	Cf. on 508 c, p. 108, note b.
*	That is the meaning, though some critics will object to the phrase. Lit. “ the things over which these (mental states) are set, or to which Hiey apply.”
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dvaXoyiav Kal 8talpeaw 8ixfi eKarepov, Sogacrrou T€ Kal VO7JTOV, edopCV, CO VXaVKCOV, LVa p,T) 7]pas TToXXairXaatcov X6ya>v epirXiyrr] rj ocrcov ol 7rap-B eXrjXvddres. ’AAAa prjv epoiy\ tyrfc T<* 7€ aXXa, Kaff oaov 8vvapat errecrOai,, £vv8ok€l. *H Kal diaXeKrucdv KaXeLs tov Xdyov eKacrrov Xapftdvovra rrjs over las; Kal rov prj e^ovra, Ka0i ocrov av py exy Xdyov avrep re Kal aXXcp 8i8dvai, Kara tooovtov vovv Trepl tovtov ov (^TjcreLS c^eiv; ITcos-ydp av, rj 8’ ds> cfralrjv; Ovkovv Kal irepl rov dyaOov cnaavTOJS’ os av pt] eyrf 8ioplcracr0ai 7(3 Xoycp dird raw aXXoov Travrcov dr/teXdyv ttjv tov C dyaOov I8eav, Kal a>O7rep ev payrj 8ia rravrcov eXeyxcov deetpeov, pr] Kara 8o£av aAAa /car’ overtav TrpoOvpovpevos eAey^etv, ev Trave rovroes a7T7dm rep Aoya) OLairopevTjTCU, ovre avro to ayauov </>T)creis el8evai rov ovrais e%ovra ovre dXXo dyaOov ov8ev, aAA* ec tttj ei8d)Xov tlvos €</>aTTT€TaLt 8d£r], * 6
0 There are two probable reasons for this: (1) The objective classification is nothing to Plato’s present purpose; (2) The second member of the proportion is lacking in the objective correlates. Numbers are distinguished from ideas not in themselves but only by the difference of method in dialectics and in mathematics. Cf. supra on 525 d, 526 a, Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 83-84, and Class. Phil. xxii. (1927) pp. 213-218. The explicit qualifications of my arguments there have been neglected and the arguments misquoted but not answered. They can be answered only by assuming the point at issue and affirming that Plato did assign an intermediate place to mathematical conceptions, for which there is no evidence in Plato’s own writings.
6 Cf. supra on 531 e, p. 195, note f.
9 Cf. on 511 d, p. 116, note a.
a This would be superfluous on the interpretation that the iKaviv must always be the idea of good. What follows distinguishes the dialectician from the eristic sophist. For the m
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parts of each of these, the opinable, namely, and the intelligible, let us dismiss,0 Glaucon, lest it involve us in discussion many times as long as the preceding.” “ Well,” he said, “ I agree with you about the rest of it, so far as I am able to follow.” “ And do you not also give the name dialectician to the man who is able to exact an account& of the essence of each thing ? And will you not say that the one who is unable to do this, in so far as he is incapable of rendering an account to himself and others, does not possess full reason and intelligence c about the matter ? ” How could I say that he does ? ” he replied. “ And is not this true of the good likewise d—that the man who is unable to define in his discourse and distinguish and abstract from all other things the aspect or idea of the good, and who cannot, as it were in battle, running the gauntlet6 of all tests, and striving to examine everything by essential reality and not by opinion, hold on his way through all this without tripping f in his reasoning—the man who lacks this power, you will say, does not really know the good itself or any particular good; but if he apprehends short cut, Kal • . . cJaatfrws, cf. 523 e, 580 d, 585 d, 346 a, etc.
• It imports little whether the objections are in his own mind or made by others. Thought is a discussion of the soul with itself (cf. Theaet. 189 e, Phileb. 38 e, Soph. 263 e), and when the interlocutor refuses to proceed Socrates sometimes continues the argument himself by supplying both question and answer, e.g. Gorg. 506 c ff. Cf. further Phaedrus 278 c, Parmen. 136 d-e, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 17.
/ Cf. Theaet. 160 d, Phileb. 45 a. The practical outcome —Laws 966 a-b, Phaedr. 278 c, Soph. 259 b-c. Cf. Mill, Diss, and Disc. iv. p. 283: “There is no knowledge and no assurance of right belief but with him who can both confute the opposite opinion and successfully defend his own against confutation.”
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ovk eiricrTtfpT] e^aTTreadat, Kal tov vvv {3lov dveipoTroXovvTa Kal virvcoTTOvra, TTplv evOdo e(-D cypecrOac, ecs vA.l8ov rcpoTepov ac/tcKopevov TeXeoos €7TCKara8ap0dv€LV; Nt) tov Ata, rj 8’ os, a<f>68pa ye iravra ravra (frqcroo. ’AAAa pxjv tovs ye cravTov iraffias, ovs tco Xoycp Tpe^ecs Te Kal TraiSeveis, el iroTe epytp tpekoes, ovk dv eacraLs, d>$ eycppai, aXoyovs ovTas doairep ypappas apyovras ev rfj TToXet Kvplovs tcvv peyloTvov elvac. Ov yap ovv, €<^7). Nop,o0eTT)creis 8y avTOis tovtyjs paXurra tt]s TraiSetas avTiXapfldveo'dai., eg ?)s epooTav tc Kai aTTOKpiveadac €7TiOT7]poveuTaTa diol r’ ecrovTai; E No/xoflenjacu, pexd ye aov. *Ap’ ovv 8oKec ctoc, ecprjv eya), tvairep upcyKos tols pad^pLaaiv rj 8<,aXeKTLKY] Tipiv CTrava) KecaOac, Kal ovkct dXXo tovtov padvjpa dvcore poo dpOdos dv eTTCTiOeodab, 535 aAA 7j8r] tcXos rd toov paOrjpdroov; *Ejaoty’,
XV. Aiavopy tolvvv, x^v 3’ eydo, to Xoittov croc, Tioi TavTa Ta padr^paTa 8(joaopev Kal Tbva Tpoirov. ArjXov, €$?/. Mepvrjaai ovv ttjv TTporepav eKXoyxjv tcov apxdvToov, olovs e^eXe'^apev; Ileus yap, y 8* os, ov; Ta pev aAAa tolvvv, r;v 3’ eycu, eKetvas
tf For elSwXov cf. on 532 b, p. 197, note e. This may be one of the sources of Epist. vii. 342 b.
6 For Platonic intellectualism the life of the ordinary man is something between sleep and waking. Cf. Apol. 31 a. Note the touch of humour in reX^ws ^TrLKaraSapOdveiv. Cf. Bridges, Psychology, p. 382: “ There is really no clear-cut distinction between what is usually called sleeping and waking. In sleep we are less awake than in the waking hours, and in waking life we are less asleep than in sleep.”
c Plato likes to affirm his ideal only of the philosophic rulers.
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any adumbration ® of it, his contact with it is by opinion, not by knowledge; and dreaming and dozing through his present life, before he awakens here he will arrive at the house of Hades and fall asleep for ever ?6 ” “ Yes, by Zeus,” said he, “ all this I will stoutly affirm.” “ But, surely,” said I, “ if you should ever nurture in fact your children c whom you are now nurturing and educating in word/ you would not suffer them, I presume, to hold rule in the state, and determine the greatest matters, being themselves as irrational6 as the lines so called in geometry.” “ Why, no,” he said. “ Then you will provide by law that they shall give special heed to the discipline that will enable them to ask and answer f questions in the most scientific manner ? ” “I will so legislate,” he said, “ in conjunction with you.” “ Do you agree, then,” said I, “ that we have set dialectics above all other studies to be as it were the coping-stone a—and that no other higher kind of study could rightly be placed above it, but that our discussion of studies is now complete A ? ” “I do,” he said.
XV. “ The distribution, then, remains,” said I, “ to whom we are to assign these studies and in what way.” “ Clearly,” he said. “ Do you remember, then, the kind of man we chose in our former selectioni of rulers ? ” “ Of course,” he said. “ In most respects, then,” said I, “ you must suppose that we
d Cf. 376 d, 369 c, 472 e, Critias 106 a.
* A slight touch of humour. Cf. the schoolgirl who said, “ These equations are inconsiderate and will not be solved.”
f A frequent periphrasis for dialectics. Cf. to ipiarthgevov iiroKpivetrflai, Gorg. 461 e, Charm. 166 d, Prot. 338 d, Ale, I. 106 b.
a For &airep Gpiyicbs cf. Eur. Here. Fur. 1280, Aesch. Ag. 1283; and Phileb. 58 c-d ff.
* Cf. 541 b.	* Cf. 412 d-e, 485-487, 503 a, c-e.
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Tas (f>vaeis otov 8etv e/cAe/CT€a9 etvai’ tovs tc yap fleflaiOTaTovs Kai tovs dv8peioTaTovs vrpoaipeTeov, Kai Kara 8vvapiv tovs evetiecrraTOVS’ rrpos 8e tovtols ^ttjtcov pr] povov yevvatovs Te Kai flXoavpovs Ta 7)3^, aAAa Kai a rffie Tfj irai8eta ttjs (fivcrecos Trp6cr<f>opa cktcov avTOis. Iloia 817 SiaareAAei; Api/xvr??ra, a> paKapie, e</>7]v, 8ei av-tois rrpos Ta padtfpaTa vrrdpxeiv, Kai pr] ^aAe-mos pavdaveiv’ ttoXv ydp toi paXXov dTro8eiXid)(yi i/jv^al ev icrxypois paOtfpaozv r) ev yvpvacriois’ oiKeioTepos ydp avTais 0 ttovos, 18109 aAA’ ov Koivos d>v peTa tov adpaTOS. 'AXtjOt], e</>7]. Kai pvrjpova 8y Kai dppaTOV Kai TrdvTT] tbiXorrovov (sr)T7]Teov. i] Tivi Tpoirq) oiei Ta Te tov acopaTOS eOeXtfaeiv Tivd 8iairoveiv Kai Tocravrrjv pd07j<nv tc Kai peXeTTjv erriTeXeiv; 0v8eva, rj 8’ os, cav py TravTaTraai y* y evcftvtfs' To yovv vvv dpdp-TTjpa, 8’ eyd), Kai t) aTipia </>iXocro<f>ia 3ca ravra 7rpoo7T€7rT(OKev, o /cai rrpoTepov etnov, on ov /car’ at;lav avTyjs aTTTOVTai’ ov ydp voOovs e8ei d/nrecrOai, aAAa yvrpyiovs. II0*9; e</>7), Uparrov pev, etirov, (j)iXo7Tovla ov ^coAov Set efvai tov di/jopevov, rd pev ^piarea c/uXottovov, ra 8’ riplaea aTTOvov earTi 8e tovto, otov tis (/>iXoyvpvao'TT]s pev Kai <f)iX607]pos Kai vravra rd 81a rov crdpaTOs <f>iXo7Tovfj, (faiXopaOrjs 8e pdf, pr)8e </)iX'qKoos prfie
a Intellectually as well as physically. Cf. 357 a, Prot. 350 b f.
6 Cf. Symp. 209 b-c, Phaedr. 252 e and Vol. I. p. 261 on 402 d. Ascham, The Schoolmaster, Bk. I. also approves of this qualification.	e For fiXoavpofa cf. Theaet. 149 a.
d Cf. 504 a, 374 e, Gory. 480 c, Protag. 326 c, Euthyphro 15 c.
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have to choose those same natures. The most stable, the most brave and enterprising a are to be preferred, and, so far as practicable, the most comely? But in addition we must now require that they not only be virile and vigorous 6 in temper, but that they possess also the gifts of nature suitable to this type of education.” “ What qualities are you distinguishing ? ” “ They must have, my friend, to begin with, a certain keenness for study, and must not learn with difficulty. For souls are much more likely to flinch and faintd in severe studies than in gymnastics, because the toil touches them more nearly, being peculiar to them and not shared with the body.” “ True,” he said. “And we must demand a good memory and doggedness and industrye in every sense of the word. Otherwise how do you suppose anyone will consent both to undergo all the toils of the body and to complete so great a course of study and discipline ? ” “ No one could,” he said, “ unless most happily endowed.” “ Our present mistake,” said I, “ and the disesteem that has in consequence fallen upon philosophy are, as I said before/ caused by the unfitness of her associates and wooers. They should not have been bastards 9 but true scions.” “ What do you mean ? ” he said. “ In the first place,” I said, “the aspirant to philosophy must not limp h in his industry, in the one half of him loving, in the other shunning, toil. This happens when anyone is a lover of gymnastics and hunting and all the labours of the body, yet is not fond of learning or
• The qualities of the ideal student again. Cf. on 487 a. f Cf. supra 495 c ff., pp. 49-51.
» Montaigne, i. 24 (vol. i. p. 73), “ les &mes boiteuses, les bastardes et vulgaires, sont indignes de la philosophic.”
* Cf. Laws 634 a, Tim. 44 c.
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^t^tikos, aAA’ ev Traore tovtois pLcaoTTOvrj’ yaiXos 8e Kal 6 ravavria tovtov peerage^Xt)K(1>s ttjv (/uXottovcov. ’AXrjdeoTaTa, &/>?]> Xeyeis. Ovkovv Kal irpos aXrjdeeav, rjv 8’ eyd, tovtov tovto dva-E Trqpov t/rvy^v d^cropcev, rj dv to pdv ckovchov i/rev8os peicrfj Kal yaXerrds fapy clvt'q to Kal eTepouv i/jev3o[jfvu)v virepayavaKT?}, to 8’ aKovotov evKoXcos TrpocdeyrjTai, Kal dpeadalvovad ttov aXicrKopevT) pvrj ayavaKTT], aAA evyepoos aiCTTrep urjpLOV veeov ev 536 dpeadla pLoXvvTprae; tlavTairaac peev ovv, afop
Kai rrpds cya)(/)poavvY}v, T]V 8’ eyd, Kal dv8pelav Kal pceyaXoTTpeTTetav Kal TrdvTa ra Trjs dpeTTfi peepi] ovy r^KcoTa 8ei ^vAarreir tov vodov Te Kal
X	/	tf	/	X 5	/	X	«
tov yvTjcriov, oTav yap tl$ per] eTTicrT'jjTai Ta TOiavTa UKOTreiv Kal IBlcottis Kal ttoXls, Xavdavovai ycvXots re Kal vodois ypd)p,evoc, irpos o tl dv Tvycocri tov-tcov, oi pLev <f>tXo(,s, oi 8e apyovai. Kai pcdXa, ovtojs €yet. tipLiv orj, r/v o eyco, Travra ra TOiavTa B 8ievXapr]Teov, d>$ eav pcev dpTLpceXecs re Kal dpTi-(frpovas €7rl TooavTTjv pcddijaLV Kal ToaavTTjv daKTjcrLv KopLLaavTes TraidevajpLev, 17 re 8lkt) Yjpciv ov pbepn/jcTai avTiq, T'qv tc ttoXlv Kal TroXvrecav udaopLev, dXXolovs 8e dyovres errl raura ravavria
a Cf. 548 e, Lysis 206 c, Euthyd. 274 c, 304 c, and Vol. I. p. 515, on 475 d.
” Cf. supra 382 a-b-c.
* Cf. Laws 819 d, Rep. 372 d, Politicus 266 c, and my note in Class. Phil. xii. (1917) pp. 308-310. Cf. too the proverbial yroli?, Laches 196 d and Rivals 134 a ; and Apelt’s emendation of Cratyl. 393 c, Progr. Jena, 1905, p. 19.
d Cf. 487 a and Vol. I. p. 261, note c on 402 c. The cardinal virtues are not rigidly fixed in Plato. Cf. on 427 e, Vol. I. p. 346.
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of listening® or inquiring, but in all suchmatters hates work. And he too is lame whose industry is onesided in the reverse way.” “ Most true,” he said. “Likewise in respect of truth,” I said,“ we shall regard as maimed in precisely the same way the soul that hates the voluntary lie and is troubled by it in its own self and greatly angered by it in others, but cheerfully accepts the involuntary falsehood 6 and is not distressed when convicted of lack of knowledge, but wallows in the mud of ignorance as insensitively as a pig.c ” “ By all means,” he said/ “ Arid with reference to sobriety,” said I, “ and bravery and loftiness of sould and all the parts of virtue/ we must especially be on our guard to distinguish the base-born from the true-born. For when the knowledge necessary to make such discriminations is lacking in individual or state, they unawares employ at random1 for any of these purposes the crippled and base-born natures, as their friends or rulers.” “ It is so indeed,” he said. “ But we,” I said, “ must be on our guard in all such cases, since, if we bring men sound of limb and mind to so great a study and so severe a training, justice herself will have no fault to find 9 with us, and we shall preserve the state and our polity. But, if we introduce into it the other sort,
* Plato is using ordinary language and not troubling himself with the problem of Protag. 329 d {What Plato Said, p. 497) and Laws 633 a {What Plato Said, p. 624). Cf. also on 533 d.
f vphs 6 Tt rirx^ai: lit. “ for whatsoever they happen to of these (services).” Cf. Symp. 181 b, Prot. 353 a, Crito 44 n and 45 d, Gorg. 522 c, Laws 656 c, Rep. 332 b, 561 d, Dem. iv. 46, Isoc. Panath. 25, 74, 239, Aristot. Met. 1013 a 6.
0 Cf. supra 487 a. For 81kt] cf. Hirzel, Dike, Themis und Verwandtes, p. 116.
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TTOVTa Kal TTpdgopCV Kal <f)LXoOO</)laS €TL irXcLO) 'yeXatra KaTavrX'qaopev. Alaxpdv pevr* dv euip Tj 8’ oj. ILavv pev ovv, elrrov yeXoiov 8* eya>ye Kal ev Tip irapdvTL eoLKa TraOecv. To ytolov; €</>y], C ^TreXaOopYjv, rjv 8’ eyd), otl enaL^opev, Kal paXXov evreivapevos etiTOV. Xeyow yap dpa eflXei/ja repos faXocrot/dav, Kal lScov TrpoTTeTTYjXaKLopevrjv dvatpais dyavaKTYjaas poL Sokco Kal (jjenrep OvpcoOels rots oltlols arrovSaLOTcpov elirelv a clttov. Ov pa tov A”, €</>?}, ovkovv d)s y’ epol aKpoarr}. ’AAA* d)s dpol, rjv 8* eyev, pYjropL. 7o8e 8e pr] eTrcXavOavd-peOa, otl ev pev rfj ttpore pa cKXoyfj irpeafivTas egeXeyopev, ev 8e TavTY) ovk cyxoopYprcL' 'LoXojvl D yap ov TreLcrreov, d>s yrjpdaKajv tls TroXXa Swards pavOdveLV, aAA’ ^rrov y) rpe^LV, vecuv 8e rravres ol peyaXoL Kal ol ttoXXoI ttovol. ’AvayKT], efrq.
XVI. Ta pev tolvvv XoyLap&v tc Kal yem-perpLOiv Kal Trdcrrjs t^s TTpOTraLdelas, fy rrjs 8ca-XeKTLKYjs SeL TTpOTTaLSevdTjvaL, TTaiolv O$0L XpT} TrpofldXXeLV, ovx d)S erravayKes padeLV to ay^pa tt}s SlSoxy)? iroLOvpevovs. Tt Sy/; "'Otl, yjv 8’ eyd), E ovSev pa0Y]pa perd SovXeias tov eXevOepov XPV
a KaTavTX'/jcro/j.ev: cf. 344 D.
6 Jest and earnest are never far apart in Plato. Fabling about justice is an old man’s game, Laws 685 a, 769 a. Life itself is best treated as play, Laws 803 c. Science in Tim. 59 d is TrcuSid, like literature in the Phaedrus 276 d-e, ibid. 278 b. Cf. Friedlander, Platon, i. pp. 38 and 160, and What Plato Said, pp. 553 and 601.
e For similar self-checks cf. Laws 804 b, 832 b, 907 b-c, Phaedr. 260 d, 269 b. For ivrei.vA.nevos cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 969.
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the outcome will be just the opposite, and we shall pour a still greater flood0 of ridicule upon philosophy.” “ That would indeed be shameful,” he said. “ Most certainly,” said I; “ but here again I am making myself a little ridiculous.” “ In what way ? ” “I forgot,” said I, “ that we were jesting,6 and I spoke with too great intensity.® For, while speaking, I turned my eyes upon philosophy,d and when I saw how she is undeservedly reviled, I was revolted, and, as if in anger, spoke too earnestly to those who are in fault.” “ No, by Zeus, not too earnestly for me e as a hearer.” “ But too much so for me as a speaker,” I said. “ But this we must not forget, that in our former selection we chose old men, but in this one that will not do. For we must not take Solon’s f word for it that growing old a man is able to learn many things. He is less able to do that than to run a race. To the youngs belong all heavy and frequent labours.” “ Necessarily,” he said.
XVI. “ Now, all this study of reckoning and geometry and all the preliminary studies that are indispensable preparation for dialectics must be presented to them while still young, not in the form of compulsory instruction? ” “ Why so ? ” “ Because,” said I, “ a free soul ought not to pursue any study slavishly; for
* Cf. Isoc. Busiris 49. Whatever the difficulties of the chronology it is hard to believe that this is not one of Isocrates’ many endeavours to imitate Platonic effects.
• Cf. Soph. 226 c, Sophocles, Ajax 397.
1	yr)pd<TK<jj 8’ del iroWa 8i8a(nc6p.evos, “ I grow old ever learning many things.” Cf. Laches 188 a-b ; Otto, p. 317.
9	Cf. Theaet. 146 b. This has been misquoted to the effect that Plato said the young are the best philosophers.
6	This and iral^ovras below (537 a) anticipate much modern kindergarten rhetoric.
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pavOaveLV. ol pev ydp rov crd)paTos ttovol flea TrovovpevoL ycLpov ovdev rd crcopa direpyd^ovraL, i/jvxfj 8e fllacov ovdev eppovov pdOrjpa. ’AAiy^, etfyrp Mt7 tolvvv flea, elrrov, (3 dpiore, tovs iraldas 537 ev tols paOfjpaoLV aAAa TraifovTas rpe<f)e, Lva Kal
paXXov olos t* fjs KaOopav €</>’ o eKaaros 7rd(/)VKev.
*E^ei o Xeyeis, e<f>T], Xdyov. Ovkovv pvrjpoveveLs, Tjv 8’ eyd), otl Kal els rov TrdXepov efiapev tovs vratSas etvai aKTeov cttI to>v ittttojv Secopovs, Kal
edv ttov da^aXes vj, vrpocraKTeov eyyvs Kal yev-crreov alparos, durTrep tovs (TKvXaKas; Me/tv^^cai, €t/>7). ’Ev Traoa 8y tovto ls, rjv 8’ eyd), tols re ttovols Kal pa3r]pa(JL Kal cfadfloLS, os av evTpe^e-crTaTos del c^alvryraL, els dpcOpdv Tiva eyKpt/reov. g ’Ev tIvl, e<f>r), YjXiKLa; 'Hvi/ca, tjv 8* eyd), t<vv dvayKalaiv yvp,vacrla)v pcedlevTat,. ovtos ydp 6 Xpov°$> €av re ovo €ar T€ rpLa err] yLywp-aL) aSvvaTOS tl dXXo irpa^at. kottol ydp Kal vttvol, p,a0rip,a(n TToXeptoL' Kal apa pla Kal avTT] tojv flacrdvayv ovk eXaxlamt], tls eKaaTos ev tols yvp-vaaloLs ^avetrai. lid)? ydp ovk;	Mera
817 TOVTOV TOV XP°V°V, fy 8’ eyd), eK TU)V eLKOCTL-
a Newman, Introd. Aristot. Pol. 358, says Aristotle rejects this distinction, Pol. 1338 b 40 jdxPL V^P. Kov<j>6repa, yvfivdaia irpoffourrtov, tt)v filaiov Tpo(frr]v Kal robs irpbs avdyKT/v ■n-Svovi direipyovras, Iva pifitv ^irbbiov y irpbs tt)v afi^ipriv.
6 Cf. 4<24i e-425 a, Laws 819 b-c, 643 b-d, 797 a-b, Polit. 308 d.
Cf. the naive statement in Colvin and Bagley, Humaii 216
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while bodily labours ° performed under constraint do not harm the body, nothing that is learned under compulsion stays with the mind.” “ True,” he said. “ Do not, then, my friend, keep children to their studies by compulsion but by play? That will also better enable you to discern the natural capacities of each.” “ There is reason in that,” he said. “ And do you not remember,” I said, “ that we also declared0 that we must conduct the children to war on horseback to be spectators, and wherever it may be safe, bring them to the front and give them a taste of blood as we do with whelps ? ” “ I do remember. ” “ And those who as time goes on show the most facility in all these toils and studies and alarms are to be selected and enrolled on a list?” “ At what age ?” he said. “When they are released from their prescribed gymnastics. For that period, whether it be two or three years, incapacitates them for other occupations.6 For great fatigue and much sleep are the foes of study, and moreover one of our tests of them, ahd not the least, will be their behaviour in their physical exercises? ” “ Surely it is,” he said. “ After this period,” I said, “ those who are given preference from the twenty-year class
Behaviour, p. 41: “ The discovery [sic /] by Karl Groos that play was actually a preparation for the business of later life was almost revolutionary from the standpoint of educational theory and practice.”
e Cf. supra 467, Vol. I. pp. 485-487.
d tyKpiriov: cf. 413 d, 377 c, 486 d, Laws 802 b, 820 d, 936 a, 952 a.
* Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1339 a 7 f. fiua yap ry re Stavolq. Kal r<p crib/iari 6iairoveiv ov 8ei, etc.; Plut. De Ed. Puer. 11, De Tuenda San. c. 25, quoted by Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. 359, are irrelevant to this passage, but could be referred to the balancing of music and gymnastics in 410-412.
f Cf. Laws 829 b-c,
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CTCOV Ob TtpOKpiOeVTC? Tipd? T€ pettfiV? TO)V oXXo)V C olaovTai, rd tc xv&qv padr] para mualv ev rrj
Tracbeta yevopeva tovtol? ovvaKreov el? owo^riv oIk€lott]to? dAA^Acov raw padr/pdroov Kal tt}? tov ovto? </>vare(v?. Movtj yovv, etrrev, q ToiavTq paQ-ryn? fteftaio? ev ot? dv eyyevrjTai. Kai peylarTq ye, rjv 8’ ey<v, rreZpa SiaXcKTUcfj? </>vare<o? Kal pri* 6 pev yap (jvvotttlko? SiaXeKTiKo?, d 8e prj ov. ^vvotopai, rj 8* os’. Taura toIvvv, rjv 8’ eyd), D Se^aet ere eTrtOKOTTOVvra, ot av paXtcrra toiovtoi, ev avToZ? a><n Kal povipoc pev ev paOiqpacri, po-vipot 8’ ev TToXepa) Kal toZ? dXXot? voplpot?, tovtov? aS, eveL^av ra rpta/covra ctt) eK^atvcocnv, eK tcov irpoKptrcov irpoKpLvdpevov el? pett>ov? Te Ttpd? KaOi<rrdvai Kal UKoneZv, tt} tov SiaXeyeaOai Svvdpet, ftaaavl^ovra, tc? oppaTtov Kal ttj? dXXr]? alaO'qcrea)? 8vvaTO? p'eOiepevo? eir' auro to ov peT aX7]0ela? levai. Kal evTavda 8y TToXXrj? </>vXaKfj?
a aijvopLv: cf. 531 d. This thought is endlessly repeated by modern writers on education. Cf. Mill, Diss, and Disc. iv. 336 ; Bagley, The Educative Process, p. 180: “ The theory of concentration proposed by Ziller . . . seeks to organize all the subject matter of instruction into a unified system, the various units of which shall be consciously related to one another in the minds of the pupils ”; Haldane, The Philosophy of Humanism, p. 94: “ There was a conference attended by representatives of various German Universities . . . which took place at Hanstein, not far from Gottingen in May 1921. . . . The purpose of the movement is nominally the establishment of a Humanistic Faculty. But in this connexion ‘faculty’ does not mean a separate faculty of humanistic studies. . . . The real object is to bring these subjects into organic relation to one another.” 218
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will receive greater honours than the others, and they will be required to gather the studies which they disconnectedly pursued as children in their former education into a comprehensive survey ° of their affinities wjth one another and with the nature of things.” “ That, at any rate,” he said, “ is the only instruction that abides with those who receive it.” “ And it is also,” said I, “ the chief test of the dialectical nature and its opposite. For he who can view things in their connexion is a dialectician; he who cannot, is not.” “ I concur,” he said. “ With these qualities in mind,” I said, “ it will be your task to make a selection of those who manifest them best from the group who are steadfast in their studies and in war and in all lawful requirements, and when they have passed the thirtieth year to promote them, by a second selection from those preferred in the first,6 to still greater honours, and to prove and test them by the power of dialectic c to see which of them is able to disregard the eyes and other senses d and go on to being itself in company with truth. And at this point, my friend, the greatest
Cf. Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, vol. i. p. 4 “ So true is it that, as Plato puts it, the metaphysician is a ‘synoptical’ man.” Cf. also Aristot. Soph. El. 167 a 38 Sict rd p.7) dvvaaOac aw opav ri> Tairov Kal to Hrepov. Stenzel, Dialektik, p. 8, misuses the passage to support the view that Plato’s dialectic still looks for unity and not for divisions and distinctions, as in the Sophist. Cf. also ibid. p. 72.
6 For the technical meaning of the word irpoKplruv cf. Laws 753 b-d.
e For this periphrasis cf. Phaedr. 246 d, Tim. 85 e. Cf. also on 509 a.
d The reader of Plato ought not to misunderstand this now. Cf. supra on 532 a, pp. 196 f., note d, and 530 b, p. 187, note c.
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epyov, a) eTatpe. Ti paXiOTa; rj 8’ os. Ovk ev-E voeis, T)V 8’ eyoo, to vvv Trepl to 8iaXeyea0at kolkov yiyvopevov oaov ylyveTai; To itolov; €(f>rj. Ilapa-voplas ttov, ec^rjv eya>, epTTCTrXavTat. Kat paXa, €(/>7). OavpaoTOV ovv ti otei, eiirov, Trdaxeiv av-tovs, Kal ov gvyyiyvcoirKeis> IT?/ paXiaTa; €<f>r). Otov, rjv 8’ eyoo, el tls viroftoXi patos Tpac/ievr] €V iroXXocs pev ypr/pacri, ttoXXco 8e /cat peyaXip yevei' 538 /cat /coAa£t ttoXXols, avrjp 8e yevopevos aia9o(/ro, </	*	/	y \	I /	/	x
OTt OV TOVTOOV €GTL TCjOV ipatTKOVTOOV yOVetOV, TOVS CX \	V	/	\C7	/■»
oe Tip ovtl yewrjaavTas pT) evpoi, tovtov e^et? pavrevaairdai, ttoos av Stare^et^ vrpos tc tovs ko-XaKas Kal irpos tovs viroftaXopevovs ev eKelvip Te Tip ypovip, <S ovk ffiei Ta irepl rtfs VTrofloXfjs, Kal ev ip av ffiei; ftovXei epov pavTevopevov aKovaai; BovAo/xat, ftyrp
XVII. Mavrevo/xat toIvvv, elirov, paXXov avTOV B Tipav av tov iraTepa Kal ttjv pryrepa Kal tovs aXXovs otKelovs 8o/covvras tovs KoXaKevovTas, Kal ^ttov pev av Trepufoeiv evbeeis tivos, ^ttov 3e
° Plato returns to an idea suggested in 498 a, and warns against the mental confusion and moral unsettlement that result from premature criticism of life by undisciplined minds. In the terminology of modern education, he would not encourage students to discuss the validity of the Ten Commandments and the Constitution of the United States before they could spell, construe, cipher, and had learned to distinguish an undistributed middle term from a petitio principii. Cf. Phaedo 89 d-e.
We need not suppose with Grote and others that this involves any “ reaction ” or violent change of the opinion he held when he wrote the minor dialogues that portray such discussions. In fact, the still later Sophist, 230 b-c-d, is more friendly to youthful dialectics.
Whatever the effect of the practice of Socrates or the 220
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care a is requisite.” “ How so ? ” he said. “ Do you not note,” said I, “ how great is the harm caused by our present treatment of dialectics ? ” “ What is that ? ” he said. “ Its practitioners are infected with lawlessness.6 ” “ They are indeed.” “ Do you suppose,” I said, “that there is anything surprising in this state of mind, and do you not think it pardonable c ? ” “ In what way, pray ? ” he said. “ Their case,” said I, “ resembles that of a supposititious son reared in abundant wealth and a great and numerous family amid many flatterers, who on arriving at manhood should become aware that he is not the child of those who call themselves his parents, and should not be able to find his true father and mother. Can you divine what would be his feelings towards the flatterers and his supposed parents in the time when he did not know the truth about his adoption, and, again, when he knew it ? Or would you like to hear my surmise ? ” “I yrould.”
XVII. “ Well, then, my surmise is,” I said, “ that he would be more likely to honour his reputed father and mother and other kin than the flatterers, and that there would be less likelihood of his allowing them to lack for anything, and that he would be less Sophists, Plato himself anticipates Grote’s criticism in the Republic by representing Socrates as discoursing with in-Stenuous youth in a more simple and edifying style. Cf. tysis 207 d ff., Euthydem. 278 e-282 c, 288 d-290 d. Yet again the Charmides might be thought an exception.
Cf. also Zeller, Phil. d. Griechen, ii. 1, p. 912, who seems to consider the Sophist earlier than the Republic.
6 i.e. they call all restrictions on impulses and instincts tyrannical conventions. Cf. Gorg. 483-484, Aristoph. Clouds, passim, and on nature and law cf. Vol. I. p. 116, note a, on 359 c.
• Cf. on 494 a, p. 43, note o.
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irapdvopdv ri dpacrai r] elirelv els avrovs, ^rrov 8e aireifiew ra peydXa eKelvois rots KoXa^cv, ev ip ypovcp rd aXrjdes pi] eldeli], EiIkos, €<I)T]. AlcrOo-pevov roivvv rd ov pavrevopai, av irepl pev tovtovs dveivai dv to rtpav re Kal crirovda^ecv, irepl de tovs KoXaKas eiri/rewai,, Kal irelOeaOal re avroLS 0 diatjiepovrajs irpdrepov Kal Efiv dv ^8tj Kar
eKelvovs, £vv6vra avrols dirapaKaXvirroos, irarpds de eKeIvov Kal raw dXXcov iroLovpevajv oLKelcov, el pi] irdw eli] t/njcrei eirieiK'qs, peXeiv rd pijdev. Ilavr’, e<j>r], Xeyeis old irep dv yevoiro. aAAa irfj irpos tovs dirropevovs raw Xdytov avnj tftepei 17 cIkcvv; T^8e. eon irov i/piv doypara ck iraldaw irepl diKalcov Kal KaXaw, ev ots €KT€0pdppe0a dxjirep vird yovevcri, ireiOapyovvTes re Kal rcpdjvres D avra. * *EoTt yap. Ovkovv Kal aAAa evavrla tovtojv eiriTTjdevpara i]dovd,s eyovra, a KoXaKevet pev Tjpcov rr]v $vyr]V Kal eXKei e<f>' avra, irelOei 8* ov tovs Kal dirpovv perplovs' aAA* CKecva npcdcn rd. irdrpta Kal CKelvoLs ireidapyovariv. *Ea"rt ravra.
• bia<f>epbvTWS icpbrepov: cf. Phaedo 85 B.
6 old irep Slv ybvoiro is the phrase Aristotle uses to distinguish the truth of poetry from the facts of history.
e That is the meaning. Lit. “those who lay hold on discourse.”
* Plato’s warning applies to our day no less than to his own. Like the proponents of ethical nihilism in Plato’s Athens, much of our present-day literature and teaching questions all standards of morality and aesthetics, and confuses justice and injustice, beauty and ugliness. Its gospel is expressed in Mr. Oppenheim’s lines:
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inclined to do or say to them anything unlawful, and less liable to disobey them in great matters than to disobey the flatterers—during the time when he did not know the truth.” “ It is probable,” he said. “ But when he found out the truth, I surmise that he would grow more remiss in honour and devotion to them and pay more regard to the flatterers, whom he would heed more than before ° and would henceforth live by their rule, associating with them openly, while for that former father and his adoptive kin he would not care at all, unless he was naturally of a very good disposition.” “All that you say,” he replied, “would be likely to happen? But what is the pertinency of this comparison to the novices of dialecticc ? ” “ It is this. We have, I take it, certain convictions d from childhood about the just and the honourable, in which, in obedience and honour to them, we have been bred as children under their parents.” “ Yes, we have.’’ “ And are there not other practices going counter to these, that have pleasures attached to them and that flatter and solicit our souls, but do not win over men of any decency; but they continue to hold in honour the teachings of their fathers and obey them ? ’* “ It is
Let nothing bind you.
If it is duty, away with it.
If it is law, disobey it.
If it is opinion, go against it.
There is only one divinity, yourself, Only one god, you.
For the unsettling effects of dialectic cf. Phaedo 90 b ; also Chesterton, George Bernard Shaw, p. 249: “ There may have been ages so sluggish . . . that anything that woke them up at all was a good thing. . . . No one . . . does any good to our age merely by asking questions unless he can answer the question.” Cf. also on 537 d, p. 220, note a.
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fp f T	T	»	z	tt	A	<Z	t
It ovv;	yv	o	eyor	orav	rov	ovtojs	eyovra	cAuov
» z	»z	z	»	'	A z	'	»
eptvT^/ta	epyTai,	Tt	eon	to KaAov,	kol	a/rroKpwa-
p.evov, o tov vopcoOcTov yKovev, egeXeyxy 6 Xoyos, Kal iroXXaKLs Kal TToXXayrj eXeyx<* *w els 86£av E KarafldXy, a)$ tovto ovbev pcaXXov KaXdv 7} alaxpov, Kal irepl btKaiov coaavTcos Kal dyaOov Kal a p-aAtora yyev ev Tipfj, pcera tovto Tt otet iroLyoecv avTOV irpos avTa Tcp/rjs Te irepi Kal ireiOapxlas ; 'AvdyKy, e<^7), /n/T€ Tcp.av ere dp.ota>s p/pre TreideadaL. "Otov ovv, yv 8* eyd>, p,yT€ Taura yyyrai, rlp,ta Kal ot/ceta, atUTTep rrpo tov, to. tc 539 dXyOy p,y evpioKy, eaTt irpos ottolov fltov aXXov y
TOV KoXaKCVOVTa CLKOTOJS TTpOCFXtoP'fct'TO'li Ou/C eoTiv, €(/>y. Uapdvop,o$ 8y, ocp,aL, bdgeL yeyo-vevac ck vop,lp,ov. ^AvdyKy. Ovkovv, ecjtyv, eiKos to TtdOos T<bv ovtu) Xdyajv aiTTop,€va)v Kat, o dpTi eXeyov, iroXXys avyyvd)p,y$ a^iov; Kat eXeov y*, €(f>y. Ovkovv Iva p,y ylyvyTac 6 eXeos ovtos rrepl tovs TpcaKovTOVTas aoi, evAa^ovpievcp ttovtI Tpdircp Totv XdyiDV anTeov; Kat p.aX\ 8* os. *Ap’ ovv B ov pla p,ev euAa/Jeta avTy avxvy, to p,y veovs
• The question is here personified, as the \6yos so often is, e.ff. 503 a. Cf. What Plato Said on Protag. 361 a-b.
b A possible allusion to the Kara^dWovres X6yoi of the sophists. Cf. Euthydem. 277 d, 288 a, Phaedo 88 c, Phileb. 15 e and What Plato Said, p. 518, on Crito 272 b.
* This is the moral counterpart of the intellectual scepti-224
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so.” ** Well, then,” said I, “when a man of this kind is met by the question,0 ‘ What is the honourable ? * and on his giving the answer which he learned from the lawgiver, the argument confutes him, and by many and various refutations upsets 6 his faith and makes him believe that this thing is no more honourable than it is base,0 and when he has had the same experience about the just and the good and everything that he chiefly held in esteem, how do you suppose that he will conduct himself thereafter in the matter of respect and obedience to this traditional morality ? ” “ It is inevitable,” he said, “ that he will not continue to honour and obey as before.” “ And then,” said I, “ when he ceases to honour these principles and to think that they are binding on him,d and cannot discover the true principles, will he be likely to adopt any other way of life than that which flatters his desires6 ? ” “ He will not,” he said. “ He will, then, seem to have become a rebel to law and convention instead of the conformer that he was.” “ Necessarily.” . “ And is not this experience of those who take up dialectics in this fashion to be expected and, as I just now said, deserving of much leniency ? ” “ Yes, and of pity too,” he said. “ Then that we may not have to pity thus your thirtyyear-old disciples, must you not take every precaution when you introduce them to the study of dialectics ? ” “ Yes, indeed,” he said. “ And is it not one chief safeguard not to suffer them to taste
cism or /jutroXoyla. of Phaedo 90 c-d. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 531, on Phaedo 89 d.
d For oiKeia cf. supra 433 e, 443 d, and Class. Phil. xxiv. (1929) pp. 409-410.
• Cf. Laws 633 e and supra 442 a-b. Others render it, “ than the life of the flatterers (parasites).” Why not both ?
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dvras avrcov yeuea^at; ot/tai ydp ae ov XeXrjOevai e e	f	ff	\	^	\ f	/
OTL OL (JL€LpaKLOKOL, OTCLV TO TTpOOTOV AoyO)V ytV-oovrai, d)$ 7Tat8ia avrols Karaxpdovrai, act els dvnXoylav xpcopcevoi, Kal pcpodpevoc tovs e^eAey-yovras avrol dXXovs eXeyxovcri, xa^POVT€^ (joorrep OKvXaKLa rep cXkclv re Kal crTraparreiv no Xdyco TOV$ 7tA7](JLOV a€L. L7T€p(pVa)S p,€V OVV, (Jvkovv oTav or} ttoAAovs p,£V avTOL eAey^cocrLV, vtto C ttoXXcov 8e eXeyxddoaL, qef)68pa Kal ra^v ep/trlTTrovcriv els to pvrfoev TjyetcrO ai eovnep rrpdrepov' Kal €K rovrcov 8y avrol re Kal rd oXov ^tcXoaoe^las rrepi els rovs aXXovs Sia/JejSA^vrac. *AXr]6 ear ara, ee/>7). *0 8e 8t) TTpea^vrepos, yv 8’ eyco, rrjs p&v rot-avTYjs pLavLas ovk av cucAol /jlct€)(€lv, tov de 8caXeyea0aL edeXovra Kal erKoirew rdXrjdes paXXov pipL'^uerac rj rov Tracdtas X^PLV Traltpvra Kal D dvTcXeyovra, Kal avrds re pLerpunrepos ecrrai Kal rd eTTLrr}8evpxL rt,p,udr$pov avrl arcporepov Troitfaei. *Op0(JJS, Ityrp Ovkovv Kal rd TrpoeLpTpjLeva rovrov ev* evXaftela Travra TTpoelprjraL, rd rds (fivcreis Kooplovs elvai Kal crraalpLovs ots ns pbera8d)O€L
a See on 498 a-b. Cf. Richard of Bury, Philobiblon (Morley, A Miscellany, pp. 49-50): “ But the contemporaries of our age negligently apply a few years of ardent youth, burning by turns with the fire of vice; and when they have attained the acumen of discerning a doubtful truth, they immediately become involved in extraneous business, retire, and say farewell to the schools of philosophy; they sip the frothy must of juvenile wit over the difficulties of philosophy, and pour out the purified old wine with economical care.”
6 Cf. Apol. 23 c, Phileb. 15 e, Xen. Mem. i. 2. 46, Isoc. xii. 26 and x. 6; also Friedlander, Platon, ii. p. 568.
e But in another mood or from another angle this is the bacchic madness of philosophy which all the company in the 226
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of it while young ? » For I fancy you have not failed to observe that lads, when they first get a taste of disputation, misuse it as a form of sport, always employing it contentiously, and, imitating confuters, they themselves confute others? They delight like puppies in pulling about and tearing with words all who approach them." “ Exceedingly so,” he said.
And when they have themselves confuted many and been confuted by many, they quickly fall into a violent distrust of all that they formerly held true • and the outcome is that they themselves and the whole business of philosophy are discredited with other men.” “Most true,” he said. “But an older man will not share this craze? ” said I, “ but will rather choose to imitate the one who consents to examine truth dialectically than the one who makes a jest and a sport of mere contradiction, and so he will himself be more reasonable and moderate, and bring credit rather than discredit upon his pursuit.”
Kight, he said. And were not all our preceding statements made with a view to this precaution— our requirement that those permitted to take part in such discussions must have orderly and stable natures, Symposium have shared, 218 a-b. Of. also Phaedr. 245 b-c, ti?14 *>, Phileb. 15 D-E, and What Plato Said, p. 493, on Protag. 317 d-e.
pAf/* G°r%i. 50(LBjC' Yet thF Prevailing seriousness of Plato s own thought does not exclude touches of humour and irony, and he vainly warns the modern reader to distinguish between jest and earnest in the drama of disputation in his dialogues. Many misinterpretations of Plato’s thought are due to the failure to heed this warning. Cf e a Goraiat f,™ A ^W-at %ato ?aidC P- 504)’ wh^h Robin^Z’^nn^ Philos, xxi. p. 29, and others miss, Pep. 376 b, Sump. 196 c Protag. 339 If., Theaet. 157 a-b, 160 b, 165 b, an/jattim.’ Cf. also on 536 c, p. 214, note b.	p
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tu>v Xoytov, Kal pirj cos vvv 6 Tvydbv Kal ov8ev TTpoufjKoov epyerai err* avTo; flaw p,ev ovv, &/>r].
XVIII. 'ApKtL 8rj e7Ti Xoycov pLcraX'qi/jec pieivai ev8eXeyd)S Kal ^vvtovuds, pirfiev aXXo rrpaTTOVTi, aAA* avTicrTpocfxvs yvpiva^opievcp rocs rrepl to <ra>/za E yvpivaatois, cttj SiTrAaata t) totc; €</>r], rj Terrapa Xeyeis; ’AyiteAei, etrrov, it core des. pLera yap tovto KaraftiflacrTeoi ecrovTat croi els to fjiTY}Xai,ov rrdXiv eKeivo, Kal dvayKaoTeoi apyetv Ta Te irepl tov rr6Xep,ov Kal ocrat vecov dpyal, Iva fJLTJO €p/7T€LpLa VCTTCpaKH TO)V aAACOP* KCU CTb Kai ev tovtols ftacravicrreoi, el epipievovoiv eXKopievoi 540 Travra^ocre 17 ti Kal rrapaKiv’faovcnv. Xpovov 8e, 8* os, ttooov tovtov rlOrjs ; rLevT€Kal8cKa err], rjv 8* eya). yevopievaw 8e rrevTrjKovTOVTdiv tovs 8ia<ra)6evTas Kal apiOTevaavTas navTa ttovty) ev epyoLs re Kai emaTij/biais irpos tcAos rjoi) oktcov, Kal dvayKauTeov dvaKXlvavTas ttjv Trjs ^vyrjs avyrjv els ovto diroflXei/jai to rraoi irapeyov,
a For the idiom w$ vvv etc. cf. supra on 410 b o$x focrirep; also 610 d, Gorg. 522 a, Symp. 179 e, 189 c, Epist. vii. 333 a, Aristoph. Knights 784, Eurip. Bacchae 929, II. xix. 403, Od. xxiv. 199, xxi. 427, Dem. iv. 34, Aristot. Bean. 414 a 22.
6 It is very naive of modern commentators to cavil at the precise time allotted to dialectic, and still more so to infer that there was not much to say about the ideas. Dialectic was not exclusively or mainly concerned with the metaphysics of the ideas. It was the development of the reasoning powers by rational discussion.
e Cf. 519 c ff., pp. 139-145.
d Xen. Cyrop. i. 2. 13 seems to copy this. Cf. on 484 d.
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THE REPUBLIC, BOOK VII instead of the present practice ° of admitting to it any chance and unsuitable applicant ? ” “ By all means,” he said.
XVIII. “ Is it enough, then, to devote to the continuous and strenuous study of dialectics undisturbed by anything else, as in the corresponding discipline in bodily exercises, twice as many years as were allotted to that ? ” “ Do you mean six or four ? ” he said. “ Well,” I said, “ set it down as five.6 For after that you will have to send them down into the cave 6 again, and compel them to hold commands in war and the other offices suitable to youth, so that they may not fall short of the other type in experience d either. And in these offices, too, they are to be tested to see whether they will remain steadfast under diverse solicitations or whether they will flinch and swerve.® ” “ How much time do you allow for that ? ” he said. “ Fifteen years,” said I, “ and at the age of fiftyf those who have survived the tests and approved themselves altogether the best in every task and form of knowledge must be brought at last to the goal. We shall require them to turn upwards the vision of their souls 9 arid fix their gaze on that which sheds light on all, and when they have thus beheld Critics of Plato frequently overlook the fact that he insisted on practical experience in the training of his rulers. Newman, Aristot.,Pol. i. p. 5, points out that this experience takes the place of special training in political science.
* Cf. v7roKLvf]ffavT\ Aristoph. Frogs 643.
1	An eminent scholar quaintly infers that Plato could not have written this page before he himself was fifty years old.
9	Plato having made his practical meaning quite clear feels that he can safely permit himself the short cut of rhetoric and symbolism in summing it up. He reckoned without Neoplatonists ancient and modern. Cf. also on 519 b, p. 138, note a.
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#cat tSovra? to ayaOdv avTo, TrapaSelypaTi xpoi-pevovs CKelvcp, Kal ttoXlv Kal ISlcotos Kal eavrovs B KOGpeLV TOV CTtIXoLTTOV f$LOV €V pepCL e KOSTOVS, TO pev ttoXv irpos ^tAoao^ta Starpt/Jot'ras1, orav 8e to pepos Trpos ttoXltlkols err ltclXclltt co povvT as Kal apyovTas eKauTovs tt[s TrdXecos eve Ka, ovy cbs KaXov rt aAA’ cos avayKalov irpaTTOVTas, Kal ovtcos aXXovs del TraL^evcravTas tolovtovs, avri-KaraXiTrovTas ttjs rroXecos </>vXaKas, els paKapcov vtfaovs amovTas oIkccv pvrjpeca 8* avTois Kat C Qvalas ttjv ttoXlv Srjpoala TroceLV, eav Kal rj Ilvflta gvvavaipfj, cbs balpocnv, el 8e pr], a>? evSatpooL Te Kal OeloLS. TlayKaXovs, €<f>Tq, tovs dpyovTas, <5 ^jcoKpaTes, OMJTrep av^pcavTOTroios direlpyacraL. Kat Tas apyovcras ye, rjv 8’ eycb, cb VXavKcov' prftev ydp tl oiov pe Trepl dvbpdov elprjKevac paXXov a
W	*	X	«	w ,	t	\	\
etpyKa rj rrept, yvvacKcov, ocrai av avTcvv LKavaL Tas (f>v(je(,s eyylyvcovTai., ’Opdcos, ecirep taa ye TrdvTa tols dvbpaaL kolvcov^oovolv, cos ^L'qXOopev. D Ti ovv; ec/)T]v ^vyxcopeLTe Trepl ttjs ttoXccos Te Kal
TToXcTetas pr] TravTarracnv rjpas ev\ds elprjKevaL, <MAa yaKe-na pev, ovvaTa oe my, kol ovk aAAr] i] * 3
a Cf. supra 500 d-e. For irap^betyiia cf. 592 b and What Plato Said, p. 458, on Euthyphro 6 e, and p. 599, on Polit. 271 n.
6 Cf. 520 d.	e Cf. 347 c-d, 520 e.
d Plato’s guardians, unlike Athenian statesmen, could train their successors. Cf. Protag. 319 e-320 b, Meno 99 b. Also dXXous TToteiv Meno 100 a, Gorg. 449 b, 455 c, Euthyph.
3 c, Phaedr. 266 c, 268 b, Symp. 196 e, Protag. 348 e, Isoc. Demon. 3, Panath. 28, Soph. 13, Antid. 204, Xen. Oecon. 15. 10, and TraiSeueiJ' dp^pwrovs, generally used of the sophists, Gorg. 519 e, Protag. 317 b, Euthyd. 306 e, Laches 186 d, Rep. 600 c
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the good itself they shall use it as a pattern a for the right ordering of the state and the citizens and themselves throughout the remainder of their lives, each in his turn,6 devoting the greater part of their time to the study of philosophy, but when the turn comes for each, toiling in the service of the state and holding office for the city’s sake, regarding the task not as a fine thing but a necessityc ; and so, when each generation has educated others d like themselves to take their place as guardians of the state, they shall depart to the Islands of the Bleste and there dwell. And the state shall establish public memorials and sacrifices for them as to divinities if the Pythian oracle approves » or, if not, as to divine and godlike men? ”
A most beautiful finish, Socrates, you have put upon your rulers, as if you were a statuary? ” “ And on the women7 too, Glaucon,” said I; “ for you must not suppose that my words apply to the men more than to all women who arise among them endowed with the requisite qualities.” ‘‘ That is right,” he said, if they are to share equally in all things with the men as we laid it down.” “ Well, then,” said I, “ do you admit that our notion of the state and its polity is not altogether a day-dream* but that though it is difficult,1 it is in a way possible m and in no other way
* Cf. p. 139, note d. Plato checks himself in mid-flight and wistfully smiles at his own idealism. Cf. on 536 b-c, also 540 c and 509 c. Frutiger, Mythes de Platon, p. 170.
f Cf. Symp. 209 e.
a For this caution cf. 461 e and Vol. I. p. 344, note c. on 427 c.	F
*	Plato plays on the words Sal/jwv and eidal/Mw. Cf. also Crat. 398 b-c. < Cf. 361 d. * Lit. “female rulers.”
*	Cf. on 450 d and 499 c.	1 Cf. 499 d.
m Cf. What Plato Said, p. 564 on Rep. 472 b-e, and supra p. 65, note h, on 499 d.
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etprjrat, orav ot dos dXrjOdis </>tX6ao<J>ot Swaorat, ')} irXetovs rj els, ev rrdXet yevdptevoi raw ptev vvv ri/zcor KaTac^povrjcrajcrLV, 'qyrjcrd.pLevot dveXevOepovs elvat Kal ovdevos dgtas, to 8e 6p0dv ire pl 'nXetcrrov E Troirjaaptevot Kal rds dird rovrov ri/xas, pteytarrov de Kal dvayKacorarov to Sikcuov, Kal rovrcp 817 VTrrjperovvres re Kal av^ovres avrd diacrKevco-pf/craivrai tt)v eavrdov iroXtv; neo?;	"Oaot
ptev av, rjv 8’ eyed, rrpeer/Svrepot rvyyavcocrt dcKeratv 541 ev rrj ttoXcl, irdvras eKTrepa/Kjootv els rovs aypovs, rovs de iratdas avrtvv TrapaXafldvres cktos ra>v vvv 7)0div, a Kal ot yovrjs eyoven, 6pei(ja)vrat ev rots <r<f>er epots rpoTrots Kal vdptots, odartv otots 8t-eXrjXvdaptev rore’ Kal ovriv rdytcrrd re Kal paerra ttoXlv re Kal TroXtreiav, r/v eXeyoptev, Karaaracrav avmqv re evdaiptovryretv Kal rd eOvos dv <S dv B eyyevrjrat irXeterra dvrjcretv; IIoAv y* *, e<f>7]' Kat d>S dv yevotro, etirep vrore ytyvotro, doKeis ptot> d> ^jtvKpares, ev etprjKevat. Ovkovv dd'rjv ydrj, etvrov eyd), eyovertv rjpttv ot Xdyot irept re rfjs rroXeoos ravrrjs Kal rov dptotov ravrrj dvdpds; dfjXos yap ttov Kal ovros, otov rftfooptev de tv avrdv elvat. ^tjXos, erfrry Kal direp epevras, doKet ptoi reXos eyetv.
• Cf. 473 c-d, 499 b-c.
6 Cf. supra 521 b, 516 c-d.
• ri> 6p06v: cf. Theaet. 171 c, Meno 99 a.
4 This is another of the passages in which Plato seems to lend support to revolutionaries. Cf. supra p. 71, note g. It is what the soviets are said to be doing. Lowell points out that it is what actually happened in the New England of 1630-1660.
Cf. Laws 752 c, where it is said that the children would accept the new laws if the parents would not. Cf. supra 232
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than that described—when genuine philosophers,® many or one, becoming masters of the state scorn 6 the present honours, regarding them as illiberal and worthless, but prize the rightc and the honours that come from that above all things, and regarding justice as the chief and the one indispensable thing, in the service and maintenance of that reorganize and administer their city ? ” “ In what way ? ” he said. “ All inhabitants above the age of ten,” I said, “ they will send out into the fields, and they will take over the children ,d remove them from the manners and habits of their parents, and bring them up in their own customs and laws which will be such as we have described. This is the speediest and easiest way in which such a city and constitution as we have portrayed could be established and prosper and bring most benefit to the people among whom it arises.” “ Much the easiest,” he said, “ and I think you have well explained the manner of its realization if it should ever be realized.” “Then,’*said I, “have we not now said enough e about this state and the corresponding type of man—for it is evident what our conception of him will be ? ” “ It is evident,” he said, “ and, to answer your question, I think we have finished.”
415 d, and also What Plato Said, p. 625, on Laws 644 a and p. 638, on 813 d.
There is some confusion in this passage between the inauguration and the normal conduct of the ideal state, and Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 439 calls the idea “ ein hingewor-fener Einfall.” But Plato always held that the reformer must have or make a clean slate. Cf. 501 a, Laws 735 e. And he constantly emphasizes the supreme importance of education; Rep. 377 a-b, 423 e, 416 c, Laws 641 b, 644 a-b, 752 c, 765 e-766 a, 788 c, 804 d.
For Trapa\a^6vT€$ cf. Phaedo 82 E irapa.\a.^ov<ra.
• Cf. 535 a.
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543 I. E?ey raura /zep 8y (opcoXdyyTat, a> VXavKOov, rrj pceXXovar) dxpoos olKecv rroXec Kowas pcev yvvaucas, kolvovs 7rac8as etpat Kal iraaav Trac8etav, oocravToos 8e rd ezriTz/Seujaara Kowd ev TroXepctp re Kal elpfjVT], ^aoriAea? Se avTcov etvac tovs ev </>cXocro</>ca re Kal Trpos tov iroXepov yeyo-voTas apLOTOvs. 'QpoXoyTjTac, ecf)^. Kal pvrjv Kal B raSe fvve^ajp'jyo-a/xeu, cos, otov 8vj KaTaorcocuv ot apyovTes, ayovres tovs UTpancoTas KarocKLovcrlv ets otKyoreis ocas TTpoeciropcev, c8cov pcev oi>8ev ov8evl eyovoas, Kocvds rraoc' Trpos Se Taes TocavTacs ocKr/creac Kal Tas K-rqcrecs, el pcvqpovevecs, 8coopcoXoyr]crdpc€0d ttov ocac ecrovTac avTOcs. ’AAAa
p,VT}pcov€V(o, tyr), otc ye ov8ev ov8eva (popceda 8ecv KCKTTjoOac d)v vvv ot aAAoi, atcHrep 8e aOX^Tas Te C TtoXepov Kal <f>vXaKas, pccaddv ttjs </>vXaKrjs 8eyo-pevovs ecs evcavTOv tt}v els raura Tpo^rjv Trapd tu>v dXXajVf avTciov tc 8ecv Kal rrjs aXXrjs iroXeais
a Strictly speaking, this applies only to the guardians, but cf. Laws 739 c ff. Aristotle, Pol. 1261 a 6 and 1262 a 41, like many subsequent commentators, misses the point.
b Cf. supra 445 d and What Plato Said, p. 539, on Menex. 238 c-d.
e So Jowett. Adam ad loc. insists that the genitive is partitive, “ those of their number are to be kings.’* 234
BOOK VIII
I. “ Very good. We are agreed then, Glaucon, that the state which is to achieve the height of good government must have communitya of wives and children and all education, and also that the pursuits of men and women must be the same in peace and war, and that the rulers or kings 6 over them c are to be those who have approved themselves the best in both war and philosophy.” “ We are agreed,” he said. “And we further granted this,that when the rulers are established in office they shall conduct these soldiers and settle them in habitations d such as we described, that have nothing private for anybody but are common for all, and. in addition to such habitations we agreed, if you remember, what should be the nature of their possessions.® ” “ Why, yes, I remember,” he said, “ that we thought it right that none of them should have anything that ordinary men ? now possess, but that, being as it were athletes a of war and guardians, they should receive from the others as pay A for their guardianship each year their yearly sustenance, and devote their entire attention to the
d Cf. 415 e.	' Cf. 416 c.
t Cf. 420 a.
9 Cf. on 403 e and 521 d. Polyb. i. 6. 6	y<-yov!rres
aXr]0ivoi tuv Kara, rdv irbXep.ov Zpywv.
* Cf. 416 E.
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eiripLeXeLaOai. ’Op3d)s, ee/rrjv, Xeyeis* aAA’ aye, €7T€L^Tj tovt* aTTereAeaajaev, dvapLV'qodcopLev, ttoQcv 8evpo egeTpaTropLeda, Iva rraXw ttjv avTTjv uvpLev. Ov yaXerrov, ftyr]. a^eSov yap, Kaddnep vvv, a>s* 8ceXrjXv3d)s rrepl rfjs ttoXcojs tovs Xdyovs cttolov Xeyoov, a)s dyadvjv p,ev rpv TOiavrrjv, oiav rdre D 8lfjX0€S, TlOeLTjS TToXlV, Kal dv8pa TOV CKclvT] dpLOLOV, Kal ravra, a>s eocKas, /caAAicu ert eycop elrrecv ttoXlv 544 re Kal dv8pa’ aAA* ovv 8y Tas dXXas rjpLapT'pp.evas eXeyes, el avTrj 6p3r]. t<ov Se Xoi/rrd)V ttoXctclcov e<f>iqcr3a, d)s pbvrjpLovevoo, rerrapa etSiy etvat, cSv /cat irepi Xdyov d^cov cltj eyew Kal tSetv ovtojv rd ap,apTrpjLaTa Kal tovs eKelvais aft dpcolovs, Iva irdvras avTovs l8dvTes Kal dpoXoyr^crdpLevoL tov dpicrrov Kal tov kokiutov dv8pa €7riaK€i/falp,e6a, el 6 dpuTTOs ev8at,p,oveaTaTOS Kal 6 koklotos a0Xid)~ totos Tj dXXajs dyoc’ Kal ep,ov epopuevov, tIvos B Xeyots Tas Terrapas TroAtretaj, ev tovtco vneXafte
HoXe[iapy6s Te Kal yA8elp,avTOS, Kal ovtoj 8tj crv
• Cf. Vol. I. p. 424, note c, and What Plato Said, p. 640, on Laws 857 c.
6 Cf. 449 a-b. e Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1275 b 1-2, 1289 b 9.
d Aristot. Pol. 1291-1292 censures the limitation to four. But cf. supra, Introd. p. xlv. Cf. Laws 693 d, where only two mother-forms of government are mentioned, monarchy and democracy, with Aristot. Pol. 1301 b 40 S^os Kal 6Xiyapxla. Cf. also Eth. Nic. 1160 a 31 ff. The Politicus mentions seven (291 f., 301 f.). Isoc. Panath. 132-134 names three-kinds—oligarchy, democracy, and monarchy—adding that others may say much more about them. See note ad loc. in Loeb Isocrates and Class. Phil. vol. vii. p. 91. Cf. Hobbes, Leviathan 19 “Yet he that shall consider the particular commonwealths that have been and are in the world will not 236
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care of themselves and the state.” “ That is right,” I said. “ But now that we have finished this topic let us recall the point at which we entered on the
digression® that has brought us here, so that we may proceed on our way again by the same path.” “ That is easy,” he said; “ for at that time, almost exactly as now, on the supposition that you had finished the description of the city, you were going on to say6 that you assumed such a city as you then described and the corresponding type of man to be good, and that too though, as it appears, you had a still finer city and type of man to tell of;
but at any rate you were saying that the others are aberrations,6 if this city is right. But regarding the other constitutions, my recollection is that you said there were four speciesd worth speaking of6 and observing their defects f and the corresponding types of men, in order that when we had seen them all and
come to an agreement about the best and the worst man, we might determine whether the best is the happiest and the worst most wretched or whether it is otherwise.1* And when I was asking what were the four constitutions you had in mind, Polemarchus and Adeimantus thereupon broke in, and that was how you took up the discussion again and brought
perhaps easily reduce them to three ... as, for example, elective kingdoms,” etc.
9 For &v Kal irtpi X6yov A^iov etij cf. Laws 908 b & Kai 5ia-Kplaews Laches 192 a 06 Kal irtpi Al-iov Xtyeiv, Tim. 82 c tv ytvos Mv (L^iov tTrwwpdas. Cf. also Euthydem. 279 c, Aristot. Pol. 1272 b 32, 1302 a 13, De part. an. 654 a 13, Demosth. v. 16, Isoc. vi. 56. and Vol. I. p. 420, note/, on 445 c.
1 For the relative followed by a demonstrative cf. also 357 b.
9 Plato’s main point again. Cf. 545 a, 484 a-b and Vol. I. p. xii, note d.
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dvaXaflaw rov Xoyov 8evp' d</>i^ai. ^OpOorara, cIttov, e[ivT]p,ovevcras> IlaAtv rolvvv, djarrep TraXai-arr)S> rrjv avrrjv Xa^v Trapeze, Kal to avro ep,ov epopievov Treipu) eineiv, drrep Tore epieXXes Xeyeiv. tfjavTrep, yv o eyiv, ovvoopiai. Kat /xijv, y o os, erriavpia) Kai avros aKovaai rivas eAeyes ras rerrapas TToXnetas. Ov yaXeirdos, yv 8* * eyto,
aKovaei. eial yap as Xeyco, airrep Kal ovopiara e^ovatp, 7] TE VTTO TCOP TTOAAcOV ETTaWOVpLEVT], Tj Kpiy-TiKy T€ Kal AaKooviKy avry Kal Sevrepa Kal SevTepcos erraivovpievy, KaXovpievy S’ oAtyap^ta, crvyvcov yepiovcra KaKurv TroXweta' y re ravry 8ia</>opos Kal €</>€%fjs yiyvopievy SypioKpana, Kal y yevvala 8y rvpavvls Kal iracraw rovroov 8ia-
J f	t	/	\ V	f\	/
(pEpovcra) TETaprov te k{u Ecr^a/rov ttoaeu)? vocrrjpLa. y nva aXXyv 18&W rroXnelas, yns Kal ev ec8ei 8ta^avei nvl Keirai; 8vvacrreiai yap Kal (Xvyral fiatriXeiai Kal roiavral rives rroXireiai /xerafv ri tovtcuv ttov eicriv, evpoi 3’ dv ns avras
a Cf. on 572 b, p. 339, note e.
6 Cf. Phileb. 13 d ets rds d/4oi'a$, Phaedr. 236 b, Laws 682 e, Aristoph. Clouds 551 (Blaydes), Knights 841, Lysist. 672.
c Cf. What Plato Said, p. 596, on Sophist 267 d.
a Cf. Crito 52 e, Norlin on Isoc. Nicocles 24 (Loeb), Laws 712 d-e, Aristot. Pol. 1265 b 32, Xen. Mem. iii. 5. 15.
* h . . . a&ri), “ista.” Cf. Midsummer Night's Dream, i. ii. ad fin. and Gorg. 502 b, 452 e.
f Of course ironical. Cf. supra 454 a, and What Plato Said, p. 592, on Soph. 231 b.
9 Cf. 552 c, Protag. 322 d, Isoc. Hei, 34, Wilamowitz on
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it to this point.® ” “ Your memory is most exact,” I said. “ A second time then, as in a wrestling-match, offer me the same hold,6 and when I repeat my question try to tell me what you were then about to say.” “ I will if I can,” said I. “ And indeed,” said he, “ I am eager myself to hear what four forms of government you meant.” “ There will be no difficulty about that,” said I. “ For those I mean are precisely those that have namesc in common usage : that which the many praise/ your 6 Cretan and Spartan constitution; and the second in place and in honour, that which is called oligarchy, a constitution teeming with many ills, and its sequent counterpart and opponent, democracy ; and then the noblef tyranny surpassing them all, the fourth and final malady a of a state. Can you mention any other type* of government, I mean any other that constitutes a distinct speciesi ? For, no doubt, there are hereditary principalitiesj and purchased k kingships, and similar intermediate constitutions which one Eurip. Heracles 542. For the effect of surprise cf. Rep. 334 a, 373 a, 555 a, Theaet. 146 a, Phileb. 46 a k<ik6v and 64 E <rvp.<f>opa.
*	Ibiav : cf. Introd. p. x.
*	Cf. 445 c. For bia^>a.vei cf. Tim. 60 a, 67 a, Laws 634 c, and infra on 548 c, p. 253, note g.
}	Swacreiat: cf. Laws 680 b, 681 d. But the word usually has an invidious suggestion. See Newman on Aristot. Pol. 1272 b 10. Cf. ibid. 1292 b 5-10, 1293 a 31, 1298 a 32; also Lysias ii. 18, where it is opposed to democracy, Isoc. Panath. 148, where it is used of the tyranny of Peisistratus, ibid. 43 of Minos. Cf. Panegyr. 39 and Norlin on Panegyr. 105 (Loeb). Isocrates also uses it frequently of the power or sovereignty of Philip, Phil. 3, 6, 69, 133, etc. Cf. also Gorg. 492 b, Polit. 291 d.
*	Newman on Aristot. Pol. 1273 a 35 thinks that Plato jnay have been thinking of Carthage. Cf. Polyb. vi. 56. 4.
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ovk eXd/rrovs rrepl tovs ftapftdpovs 77 tovs HXX'qvas. IIoAAai yovv Kal aTOTroc, Aeyovrat.
II. Ola0i ovv, rjv 8* cyu), otc Kal dvdpanroov €c8t] ToaravTa dvdyKT) Tpdiraiv elvac, ocrairep Kal 7ToXcT€Ul)V j Tj OC€C €K 8pVOS 7TO0eV T] €K TTCTpaS TO.S rroXcTecas ycyveo0ac, aAA* ou^t ck tu)v rflajv tcov E ev Tais TrdXeacv, a dv dur-nep pei/ravra T&XXa efieXKverqTac; 0v8apa>s eyu)y\ tyrp dXXo0ev 7) evrev0ev. Ovkovv el Ta to>v TroXecvv irevTe, Kal al Ttvv 18 coot co v KaTaoKeval ttjs 1/jvXVs ^^vre dv elev. Ti prjv; Tov pev 8-rj rf} dpccrTOKpaTca opocov 8c-eX-rjXvdapev 77877, ov dya06v tc Kal 8cKacov dp0a>s 545 (f>apev elvac. AceXr]Xv0apev. TAp* ovv to peTa tovto 8cctcov tovs yecpovs, tov </>cX6vck6v tc Kal </>cXoTcpov> /card ttjv AaKoovcK-rjv eaT&ra TroXcTecav, Kal dXcyapxcKov av Kal 8rjpoKpaTbKov Kal tov TvpavvcKov, cva tov ddcKooTarov I8dvres dvTC0d>pev Tip 8cKacoTaT(p Kal fipcv TeXea Tj ukci/jcs ttoos ttotc rj aKpaTOs 8cKacoovvT] rrpds a8cKcav tt)v aKpaTov e^et ev8acpovlas Te irepc tov e^ovTOs Kal * 6
a Plato, as often, is impatient of details, for which he was rebuked by Aristotle. Cf. also Tim. 57 d, 67 c, and the frequent leaving of minor matters to future legislators in the Republic and Laws, Vol. I. p. 294, note 6, on 412 b.
6 For the correspondence of individual and state cf. also 435 e, 445 c-d, 579 c and on 591 e. Cf. Laws 829 a, Isoc. Peace 120.
e Or “stock or stone,” i.e. inanimate, insensible things. For the quotation e/c 8pv6$ irodev ir^rpas cf. Odyssey xix. 163, II. xxii. 126 aliter, Apol. 34 d and Thompson on Phaedrus 275 b ; also Stallbaum ad loc.
a The “ mores,” 435 e, 436 a. Cf. Bagehot, Physics and Politics, p. 206: “A lazy nation may be changed into an industrious, a rich into a poor, a religious into a profane, 240
THE REPUBLIC, BOOK VIII could find in even greater numbers among the barbarians than among the Greeks.0 ” “ Certainly many strange ones are reported,” he said.
II. “ Are you aware, then,” said I, “ that there must be as many types of character among men as there are forms of government6 ? Or do you suppose that constitutions spring from the proverbial oak or rock c and not from the characters d of the citizens, which, as it were, by their momentum and weight in the scalese draw other things after them ? ” “ They could not possibly come from any other source,” he said. “ Then if the forms of government are five, the patterns of individual souls must be five also.” “ Surely.” “ Now we have already described the man corresponding to aristocracy f or the government of the best, whom we aver to be the truly good and just man.” “ We have.” “Must we not, then, next after this, survey the inferior types, the man who is contentious and covetous of honour/ corresponding to the Laconian constitution, and the oligarchical man in turn, and the democratic and the tyrant, in order that/ after observing the most unjust of all, we may oppose him to the most just, and complete our inquiry as to the relation of pure justice and pure injustice in respect of the happiness and unhappiness of the possessor, so that we may as if by magic, if any single cause, though slight, or any combination of causes, however subtle, is strong enough to change the favourite and detested types of character.”
e For the metaphor cf. also 550 e and on 556 e.
1	dpiffTOKparia is used by both Plato and Aristotle sometimes technically, sometimes etymologically as the government of the best, whoever they may be. Cf. 445 d, and Menex. 238 c-d (What Plato Said, p. 539).
8	Cf. Phaedr. 256 c 1, supra 475 a, 347 b.
* Cf. on 544 a, p. 237, note g.
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dOXioTTpros, Iva r] Opaavjud^a) TreiOdpLevoL Btco-B KoopLev ddcKLav T) rep vvv Trpo^acvopLevcp Xdytp
OLKaLooruv'qv; llavraTTaai pLev ovv, Gfp'q, ovtoj 1TOLT]T€OV. ^Xp* OVV, OXTITep T]p$dpLe0a €V TOLLS TToXirelats rrpoTepov okottclv rd rjOrj T) ev tols iBicuracsj dos evapyecrTepov dv, Kal vvv ovtoj 7rpd>-TOV pLCV 7T]V (faiXoTlpLOV <JK€7TT€OV TToXlTCLaV' OVOpLa yap ovk eyco Xeyopevov dXXo' r/ TLpLOKparlav 7) npapycav avTqv kX^tcov Trpos 8e ravTTjv tov 0 tolovtov avdpa crKei/jopbeOa, errevra dXcyapycav Kal dvdpa dXcyapxiKov, avdis Be els 8qp,OKpaTiav d.7ToflXeilfavT€s OeacropLeOa dv8pa 8qpLOKpaTLKov, to Be TCTapTOV els TvpawovpLev'qv ttoXlv eXOdvTes Kal 186vt€s, TrdXcv els TvpawLKrjv i/jvyqv ^Xerrovres, 7T€LpaadpL€0a rrepl dbv TrpovOepLeOa LKavol Kpvral yeveodac; Kara Xoyov ye tol dv, efrq, ovtoj ylyvoLTO 'q tc Oea Kal rj KptuLs.
“In considering the progress of degeneration portrayed in the following pages, it is too often forgotten that Plato is describing or satirizing divergences from an ideal rather than an historical process. Cf. Rehm, Der Untergang Roms im abendlandischen Denken, p. 11: “Plato gibt eine zum Mythos gesteigerte Naturgeschichte des Staates, so wie Hesiod eine als Mythos zu verstehende Natur-, d.h. Entar-tungsgeschichte des Menschengeschlechts gibt.’’ Cf. Sidney B. Fay, on Bury, The Idea of Progress, in “ Methods of Social Science,” edited by Stuart A. Rice, p. 289: “ . . . there was a widely spread belief in an earlier ‘ golden age ’ of simplicity, which had been followed by a degeneration and decay of the human race. Plato’s theory of degradation set forth a gradual deterioration through the successive stages of timocracy, oligarchy, democracy and despotism. The Greek theory of ‘cycles,’ with its endless, monotonous iteration, excluded the possibility of permanent advance or ‘ progress.’ ”
Kurt Singer, Platon der Grunder, p. 141, says that the timocratic state reminds one of late Sparta, the democratic 242
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either follow the counsel of Thrasymachus and pursue injustice or the present argument and pursue justice ? ” “ Assuredly,” he said, “ that is what we have to do.® ” “ Shall we, then, as we began bv examining moral qualities in states before individuals, as being more manifest there, so now consider first the constitution based on the love of honour ? I do not know of any special name b for it in use. We must call it either timocracy0 or timarchy. And then in connexion with this we will consider the man of that type, and thereafter oligarchy and the oligarch, and again, fixing our eyes on democracy, we will contemplate the democratic man ; and fourthly, after coming to the city ruled by a tyrant and observing it, we will in turn take a look into the tyrannical soul,d and so try to make ourselves competent judges0 of the question before us.” “ That would be at leastf a systematic and consistent way of conducting the observation and the decision,” he said.
of Athens after Pericles, the oligarchic is related to Corinth, and the tyrannical has some Syracusan features. Cicero, De div. ii., uses this book of the Republic to console himself for the revolutions in the Roman state, and Polybius’s theory of the natural succession of governments is derived from it, with modifications (Polyb. vi. 4. 6 ff. Cf. vi. 9. 10 uCtt) iroXiTeiwv dvaKVKXucHs'). Aristotle objects that in a cycle the ideal state should follow the tyranny.
6 Cf. on 544 c, p. 238, note b.
e In Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1160 a 33-34, the meaning is “the rule of those who possess a property qualification.”
4 Cf. 517 a-b. .	• Cf. 582 a ff.
f For the qualified assent cf. Hamlet i. i. 19 “What? is Horatio there? A piece of him.” It is very frequent in the Republic, usually with yovv. Cf. 442 d, 469 b, 476 c, 501 c, 537 c, 584 a, 555 b, 604 d, and Vol. I. p. 30, note a, on 334 a ; also 460 c and 398 b, where the interlocutor adds a condition, 392 b, 405 b, 556 e, 581 b, and 487 a, where he uses the corrective pkv oto.
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III. 0ep€ roivvv, rjv 8* eyd>, rreLpdipLeOa Aeyeiv, /	/	/	/	» n >>	>
Tira rpoirov npcoKparLa yevoLT av eg apLaro* D Kparlag. toSc p,ev dirXovv, on Ttaaa rroXLreLa pLeraftdXXeL eg avrov rov eyovros rag apxdg, orav ev avrcp rovrcp ardcns eyyevTjraL’ dpLOVOOVvrog 8e, Kav irdw dXlyov fl, aSvvarov KLvrjdfjvaL; Eon yap ovrcog. II dog ovv 8r]> elirov, co TAav/ccov, 17 TToAtff 7]p,LV KLvrjd'qaerai, Kal rrrj araaLaaovaLV ol eiTLKovpoL Kal ol dpxovreg rrpog dXXr]Xovg re kol npdg eavrovg; 7} ftovXeL, djcnrep "Op/rjpog, ev^cu-p,eOa rdig Moucrai? elrreLV r^pav diratg 8y TTpcorov E ardorLg epLireae, Kal (frdopLev avrdg rpayLK&g dig Trpdg iraL^ag rjpLag rraL^ovaag Kal epeax^Xovaag, dig 8rj a7Tov8f] Xeyovaag, vippXoXoyovp,evag XeyeLv; 546 ncos; *Q8e rraig' xa^eTr°v KLVTjOfjvaL ttoXlv ovrcv gvaraaav aAA’ evrel yevop,evcp rravrl (frOopa cotlv, ov8* rj roLavrrj ^varaaLg rov drravra p,eveL Xpdvov, aAAa XvO'qaeraL' XvaLg 8e y8e. ov p,ovov t/iVTOLg eyyeioLg, aAAa Kal ev e-rrLyetoLg l,d)OLg </jopa Kal dtfiopla i/wyrjs re Kal aoipLaraiv ylyvovraL, orav TrepLrpoiral eKaaroLg kvkXcov TrepLtftopag ^vvairroiaL, Ppaxv^loLg pLev ^payvnopovg, evavrloLg 8e evavrlag’
0 For the idea that the state is destroyed only by factions in the ruling class cf. also Laws 683 e. Cf. 465 b, Lysias xxv. 21, Aristot. Pol. 1305 b, 1306 a 10 bfiovoovaa <5Xiyapxta oiK evbiatjrfopos afrrijs, 1302 a 10, Polybius, Teubner, vol. ii. p. 298 (vi. 57). Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. 521, says that Aristotle “ does not remark on Plato’s observation . . . though he cannot have agreed with it.” Cf. Halevy, Notes et souvenirs, p. 153 “1’histoire estla pour d^montrer claire-ment que, depuis un siecle, nos gouvernements n’ont jamais 6t6 renverses que par eux-memes”; Bergson, Les Deux Sources de la morale et de la religion, p. 303: “ Mais 244
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III. “ Come, then,” said I, “ let us try to tell in what way a timocracy would arise out of an aristocracy. Or is this the simple and unvarying rule, that in every form of government revolution takes its start from the ruling class itself,0 when dissension arises in that, but so long as it is at one with itself, however small it be, innovation is impossible ? ” “ Yes, that is so.” “ How, then, Glaucon,” I said, “ will disturbance arise in our city, and how will our helpers and rulers fall out and be at odds with one another and themselves ? Shall we, like Homer, invoke the Muses b to tell ‘ how faction first fell upon them,’ and say that these goddesses playing with us and teasing us as if we were children address us in lofty, mock-serious tragic® style?” “How?” “Somewhat in this fashion. Hard in truth d it is for a state thus constituted to be shaken and disturbed; but since for everything that has come into being destruction is appointed,® not even such a fabric as this will abide for all time, but it shall surely be dissolved, and this is the manner of its dissolution. Not only for plants that grow from the earth but also for animals that live upon it there is a cycle of bearing and barrenness 1 for soul and body as often as the revolutions of their orbs come full circle, in brief courses for the short-lived and oppositely for the opposite; but the 1’instinct r6siste. Il ne commence a ceder que lorsque la classe sup^rieure elle-meme l’y invite.”
b For the mock-heroic style of this invocation cf. Phaedr. 237 a, Laws 885 c.
c Cf. 413 b, Meno 76 e, Aristot. Meteorol. 353 b 1, Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 146.
4 Cf. Ale. I. 104 e.
• Cf. What Plato Said, p. 627 on Laws 677 a ; also Polyb. vi. 57, Cic. De rep. ii. 25.
1 Cf. Pindar, Nem. vi. 10-12 for the thought.
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yevovs vperepov evyovlas re Kal atfroplas, Kainep B ovres ao(f>ol, ovs vjyepdvas noXecos enaidevaacrde, ovdev paXXov XoyLopa) per* * alaOrjueais rev^ovrai, aAAa. ndpeLcav avrovs Kal yewtfaovoz TratSas nore ov deov. eon 8e Geico pev yewrjrcp neptodos, T]V apbOpos nepiXapflaveL reXeLos, dvOpconelco 8e ev co Trpu)T(p av^rjaebs dvvdpevat re Kal dvvaarevo-pevac, Tpecs an oar dore ls, rerrapas de opovs Xa~ flovaaL dpoLovvrcov re Kal dvopoLovvrayv KaL av^dvrcov Kal </>6lv6vtcdv, ndvra npou'pyopa Kai, C prjrd npds dXXrjXa dnecfypvav’ <ov enlrpLros TrvOp'pv
nepnddL av^vyels 8vo appovlas napexerai rpLS avgrjOets, rrjv pev tcrrjv laaKLS, eKarov rouavraKLS, tt]V 8e IcropTjKri pev rfj, npopr/KY] de, eKarov pev dpiGparv and dbaperpcov pyrdiv nepirados, deope-vcov evds eKacrrcov, dppTqrajv 8e dvotv, eKarov 8e Kvflasv rpt/idos. gvpiras 8e ovros apt,6pd$ yeui-perpiKos tolovtov KvpLOSi apeLvdvcov re KaL yec-D pdvcov yeveoecov, as orav dyvoycravres vpLV ol
(f>vXaKes avvoLKL^cdoL vvp</>as vvp<[)LOLS napd Kaipov, ovk ev</>veLs ov8’ evrvyeLs natdes eoovrac ojv KarauryaovcrL pev rovs dplmovs ol nporepoL, opcos 8e dvres dva^LOL, els ras rcdv narepaiv ad dvvdpeis eXddvres, 'qpdv npayrov dp^ovrai dpeXelv (favXaKes ovres, nap* eXarrov rov Seovros yyyaapevoL ra povaLKrjs, devrepov 3e ra yvpvaarLKTjs’ odev a-
° Cf. Tim. 28 a Sb^rj p,er al(T0^ffe(as.
6 For its proverbial obscurity cf. Cic. Ad Ait. vii. 13 “ est enim numero Platonis obscurius,” Censorinus, De die natali xi. See supra, Introd. p. xliv for literature on this “ number.”	* irpocnfryopa.: cf. Theaet. 146 A.
4 Cf. 534 d ; also Theaet. 202 b pijriis.
* Cf. 409 d.
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laws of prosperous birth or infertility for your race, the men you have bred to be your rulers will not for all their wisdom ascertain by reasoning combined with sensation,0 but they will escape them, and there will be a time when they will beget children out of season. Now for divine begettings there is a period comprehended by a perfect number,6 and for mortal by the first in which augmentations dominating and dominated when they have attained to three distances and four limits of the assimilating and the dissimilating, the waxing and the waning, render all things conversable c and commensurable with one another, whereof a basal four-thirds wedded to the pempad yields two harmonies at the third augmentation, the one the product of equal factors taken one hundred times, the other of equal length one way but oblong,—one dimension of a hundred numbers determined by the rational diameters of the pempad lacking one in each case, or of the irrationald lacking two; the other dimension of a hundred cubes of the triad. And this entire geometrical number is determinative of this thing, of better and inferior births. And when your guardians, missing this, bring together brides and bridegrooms unseasonably,6 the offspring will not be well-born or fortunate. Of such offspring the previous generation will establish the best, to be sure, in office, but still these, being unworthy, and having entered in turn f into the powers of their fathers, will first as guardians begin to neglect us, paying too little heed to music 9 and then to gymnastics, so that
1	a5: cf. my note in Class. Phil, xxiii. (1928) pp. 285-287.
9	This does not indicate a change in Plato’s attitude toward piusic, as has been alleged,
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povaoTepoi yevrjcrovrai vpiv oi veot. ck 3e toutcop E apxovres ov irdvv <f>vXaKiKoi KaracrTT]crovTai irpos 547 rd doKipa^eiv rd 'HoidSou tc Kai rd irap* * vpiv yevrj, xpvcrovv re Kai dpyvpovv Kai ya^Kovv Kai ai&qpovv dpov 8e piyevros cri^r/pov apyvpcp Kai x°-Xkov xpvcrcp dvopoiOTijs eyyepi^aeTat Kai dvcopaXta avdppocrros, a yevdpeva, ov dv eyye-FTjrat, dec Tt/cret irdXepov Kai eydpav. Tavrrjs toi yeveas XPV <f>dvai etvai arduiv, onov dv ytyviyrai aec. Kat dpOcos y*, €<£?/, avrds diroKpiveadai c/j'q-oopev. Kat ydp, yv 8’ dyd), dvdyKij Movo-a? ye B ovcras. Tt ovv, rj 8’ os, rd pera tovto Xeyovcriv at
Movaat; Srao’ea)?, 8’ eyd>, yevopevrjs GiXKerqv dpa CKaTcpa) rco yevei, to pev aid'ppovv koi %aA-kovv eiri xpWUTi'trpdv Kai yfjs KTrjaiv Kai oiKias Xpvcriov tc Kai apyvpov, to) 8’ av, to xPvao^v Kai dpyvpovv, are ov irevopeva), dXXa (ftvaei ovtc irXovcrlo), Tas i/rvxds* dirt tt}V dpeTrfv Kai Trjv dpxalav KardctTaoiv TjyeTrjV' ^la^opevcvv 8e Kai dvTiTeivdvTOiv dXXrjXois, cis pecrov (bpoXdyrpyav yrjv pev Kai oiKias KaTaveipapevovs ididjuauOai, 0 tovs 8e irpiv <f>vXaTTopevovs vir* avT&v cos eXevOe-povs </)iXovs tc Kai Tpocf>eas dovXcoadpevoi totc /	\	f	)	\	\ f
irepioiKovs Te Kai oiKeTas cyovres avTOi iroAepov Te Kai c/ivXaK'rjs avTcov eiripeXeiodai. Aokci poi, avTi) peTa^acris evTevOev yiyveaOai. Ovk-ovv, rjv o eyaj, ev pecrcp tis av eirj apicrroKpaTias
• Cf. supra 415 a-b.	6 Cf. Theaet. 159 a.
® Cf. Homer, II. vi. 211.
d ye vi termini. Cf. 379 a-b.
• Cf. supra 416 e-417 a, 521 a, Phaedrus 279 b-c,
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our young men will deteriorate in their culture; and the rulers selected from them will not approve themselves very efficient guardians for testing Hesiod’s and our races of gold, silver, bronze and iron.® And this intermixture of the iron with the silver and the bronze with the gold will engender unlikeness b and an unharmonious unevenness, things that always beget war and enmity wherever they arise. ‘ Of this lineage,0 look you,’ we must aver the dissension to be, wherever it occurs and always.” “ ‘ And rightly too,’ ” he said, “ we shall affirm that the Muses answer.” “ They must needs,” I said, “ since they ared Muses.” “ Well, then,” said he, “ what do the Muses say next ? ” “ When strife arose,” said I, “ the two groups were pulling against each other, the iron and bronze towards money-making and the acquisition of land and houses and gold and silver, and the other two, the golden and silvern, not being poor, but by nature rich in their souls,6 were trying to draw them back to virtue and their original constitution, and thus, striving and contending against one another, they compromised f on the plan of distributing and taking for themselves the land and the houses, enslaving and subj ecting as perioeci and serfs g their former friends* and supporters, of whose freedom they had been the guardians, and occupying themselves with war and keeping watch over these subjects.” “ I think,” he said, “ that this is the starting-point of the transformation.” “ Would not this polity, then,” said I, “be in some sort inter-
1	For eZs p-iffov cf. Protag. 338 a ; infra 572 d, 558 b.
g An allusion to Sparta. On slavery in Plato cf. Newman i. p. 143. Cf. 549 a, 578-579, Laws 776-777; Aristot. Pol. 1259 a 21 f.» 1269 a 36 f., 1330 a ^9.
* Cf. 417 A-B.
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re Kal oAtyap^ias avTTj T] TroXiTeta; Haw /zev ovv.
IV. Mera/^crerat p,ev ovtcd • pLeraflacra Se 77609 olkyjogl; 7] tpovGpov otl ra julgv pLLpLTjoGTOL ttjv irpOTepav 'TToXvrelav, rd Se tt/v oXbyap^Lav, dr ev [igoco ovoo, to og tl kol avri/s eget lolov; <Jvtco$> e(j>7). Ovkovv tcd p,ev TLpLav tovs dp%ovTas Kal yeoopyidjv aTTeyeaBac to irpoiroXepLOVV avTrjs Kal X^ipoTeyvicvv Kal tov aXXov ypTjpLarcapLov, ^va-airta Se KaTeuKevdodai, Kal yvpLvaaTiKrjs re Kal rfjs tov iroXepLOV dyayvias eirip.eXe'ioOac, ttgljl tols tolovtols tt]v irpoTepav pcLpcfjoreTcu ; Nat. Tai 8e E ye (/iofteLcrOaL tovs <jo(/>ovs ezri Tas dpyas dyeLv, aTe ovkctl KeKTTjpLevTjv drrXovs tc Kal aTeveis tovs tolovtovs dv8pas aAAa [Jllktovs, errl 8e 6vpLoec8eLS T€ Kal dirXovvTepovs aTroKXcveLV, tovs irpds tto-548 XepLov paAXov vrec/iVKOTas irpos elp^vTjv, Kal tovs TrepL ravra ooAovs Te.KaL prjyavas evTLpLcus e^ecv, Kal TToXepLOvaa tov del ypovov Scdyecv, avTTj eavT^s av rd TToXXd tcdv tolovtcdv c8ia efet; Nat. Ti7TL6v[JLY)Tal 8e ye, -rjv 8’ eyd), yp^pcd/rcvv ol 9f	e»zs5X	/
TOLOVTOL CCTOVTaL) O)(MT€p OL GV TOLS OALyOp^LOLS, KOL TLpLUWTGS OypLCOS V7TO VKOTOV %pVOOV TG KOL apyvpov, OTG KGKT7)pLGVOL TapLLGLO KOL OLKGLOVg fhymvpovs, ol OepLevoL av aura Kpvi/seiav, Kal av TrepifloXovs OLK'qaecDV, ar€^vdis“ veoTTLas ibcas,
a Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1328 b 41 and Newman i. pp. 107-108.
b Cf. supra 416 e, 458 c, Laws 666 b, 762 c, 780 a-b, 781 c, 806 e, 839 c, Critias 112 c.
e Cf. 397 E, Isoc. ii. 46 d7rXou$ 3’ ^yoxivrac roits vovv ovk fyovras. Cf. the psychology of Thucyd. iii. 83.	’
a This was said to be characteristic of Sparta. Cf. Newman on Aristot. Pol, 1270 a 13, Xen. Rep. Lac. 14. 2-3 250
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mediate between aristocracy and oligarchy ? ” “ By all means.”
IV. “By this change, then, it would arise. But after the change what will be its way of life ? Is it not obvious that in some things it will imitate the preceding polity, in some the oligarchy, since it is intermediate, and that it will also have some qualities peculiar to itself ? ” “ That is so,” he said. “ Then in honouring its rulers and in the abstention of its warrior class from farming a and handicraft and money-making in general, and in the provision of common public tables b and the devotion to physical training and expertness in the game and contest of war—in all these traits it will copy the preceding state ? ” “ Yes.” “ But in its fear to admit clever men to office, since the men it has of this kind are no longer simple c and strenuous but of mixed strain, and in its inclining rather to the more high-spirited and simple-minded type, who are better suited for war than for peace, and in honouring the stratagems and contrivances of war and occupying itself with war most of the time—in these respects for the most part its qualities will be peculiar to itself? ” “ Yes.” “ Such men,” said I, “ will be avid of wealth, like those in an oligarchy, and will cherish a fierce secret lust for gold d and silver, owning storehouses e and private treasuries where they may hide them away, and also the enclosures f of their homes, literal private love-nests a in which they can lavish and 7. 6, and the Chicago Dissertation of P. H. Epps, The Place of Sparta in Greek History and Civilization^ pp. 180-184.
* Cf. 416 d.
1 Cf. Laws 681 a, Theaet. 174 e.
• veoTTtfa suggests Horace’s “ tu nidum servas ” (Epist. i. 10.6). Cf. also Laws 776 a.
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B ats avaXlcrKOVTGs yvvai^l tg Kal ots gOgXoigv dXXois rroXXa dv BarravcpVTO. 9A.Xrj0GUTaTa, Ovkovv Kal <f>GiBa)Xol ypppaTCOv, are TipcovTGs Kat, ov </>avGpcos KTcdpcvoi, cfyiXavaXcoTal 8e aXXoTpicov 8i9 GiriOvpiav, Kal XaOpa Tas rjBovas KapTrovpcvoi, atairep rraiBcs rraTGpa tov vopov aTroBiBpdcrKOVTGS, OVy VTTO TTGlOoVS aAA* vtto flias TTGTTaiBGVpGVOl Bia to ttjs dXrjdivfjs Movers Trjs pera Xdycov tg Kai C </>iXooo(/)las YjpcXpKGvai Kal TTpco^VTcpcos yvpva-aTiKTjV povaiKfjs TGTiprjKGvai. HavTaTracriv, Xcycis pGpiypevrjV ttoXitgiov gk kokov tg Kai dyaOov. Me/zi/crat yap, rjv 8* cyco’ 8iat/>avearTaTov 3’ gy aVT7) GCFrlv GV Tl pOVOV VTTO TOV OvpOGlBoVS KpaTOVVTOs, (ffiXoviKtai Kal <f>iXoTipiai. S<^o8pa ye, 77 8* ds. Ovkovv, rjv 8* cyco, avTTj pev 7] TroXiTGia ovtco ycyowia Kal TOiavrr] av tis €117, cos
D Xdycp oy'ppa TroXiTGias VTToypdi/ravTa prj aKpiflcos aTTGpydcracrOai, Bia Tp cgapKGiv pev lBglv Kai gk Tvjs VTToypacfrrjs tov tg BiKaioTarrov Kal tov oBikco-totov, apyj^avov 8e p'qKGi cpyov etvai Traaas P^v
a Cf. Laws 806 a-c, 637 b-c, Aristot. Pol. 1269 b 3, and Newman ii. p. 318 on the Spartan women. Cf. Epps, op. cit. pp. 322-346.
6 <l>i\avaXwTalt though different, suggests Sallust’s “ alieni appetens sui profusus ” (Cat. 5). Cf. Cat. 52 “ publice eges-tatem, privatim opulentiam.”
e Cf. 587 a, Laws 636 d, Symp. 187 e, Phaedr. 251 e.
d Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1270 b 34 with Newman’s note; and Euthyphro 2 c “ tell his mother the state.”
e Cf. Laws 720 d-e. This is not inconsistent with Polit. 293 a, where the context and the point of view are different.
f This is of course not the mixed government which Plato approves Laws 691-692, 712 d-e, 759 b. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 629.
a For Siacpav&TTaTOv cf. 544 D. The expression SiaQavtffra. 252
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their wealth on their women8 and any others they please with great expenditure.” “ Most true,” he said. “ And will they not be stingy about money, since they prize it and are not allowed to possess it openly, prodigal of others* wealth b because of their appetites, enjoying® their pleasures stealthily, and running away from the law as boys from a father,d since they have not been educated by persuasion e but by force because of their neglect of the true Muse, the companion of discussion and philosophy, and because of their preference of gymnastics to music ? ” ‘‘You perfectly describe,” he said, “ a polity that is a mixture^ of good and evil.” “ Why, yes, the elements have been mixed,” I said, “ but the most conspicuous 0 feature in it is one thing only, due to the predominance of the high-spirited element, namely contentiousness and covetousness of honour fi ” “Very much so,” said he. “ Such, then, would be the origin and nature of this polity if we may merely outline the figure of a constitution in words and not elaborate it precisely, since even the sketch will suffice to show us the most just and the most unjust type of man, and it would be an impracticable task to set forth all forms* tov . . . ti nivov, misunderstood and emended by Apelt, is coloured by an idea of Anaxagoras expressed by Lucretius i. 877-878:
illud apparere unum cuius sint plurima mixta.
Anaxag. fr. 12 in fine, Diels i.8 p. 405 dXX’ Stop irXetara tvi, ravra SvbrjXbTaTa Sv SKaarov Scrri Kal Tjv. Cf. Phaedr. 238 A, Cratyl. 393 d, misunderstood by Diimmler and emended (Svapy-fa for tyKpaT-trs) with the approval of Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 350.
*	There is no contradiction between this and Laws 870 c if the passage is read carefully.
*	Cf. on 544 d, p. 240, note a.
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TToAiTeta?, rravra Se TjOrj pr)8ev TrapaXbYrdvra SieXOeLV. Kat dpOdbs, et/rrp
V. Tc? ovv 6 Kara TavTYjv tt]v TroXireuLV avtfp; 770)$ re yevdpevos ttolos re tls a>v; Ofycac /xev, €</>?? o ’ABetpavros, eyyvs tc avrov FAau/caivo? E tovtovl retvGiv eve Ka ye <^cAopc/cca?. *I<to>?, tfv S’ eya>, tovto ye* aAAa poi Bokcl raBe ov Kara tov-top 7TG(/)VK€vaL. Ta 7rota; AvOaBearepdv re Sec avrov, yp S’ eyd>, etvai Kal vvroapovadrepov, (f>iXdpovcrov Se /cac <f>cXii]Koop pep, pirpropiKOv S* 549 ovBapats. Kal SouAoc? pep ns av dypios dvq d TOLOVTOS, ov Kara<f>povd)v SovAcOV, d)(J7T€p 6 Ikovcos •neTraiBevpevos, eXevdepots Se 7]pepos, dpxdvraw Se CT^oSpa vtttqkoos, (fdXapxos Se /cac </>iX6npos, ovk am tov Xeyeiv at; low dpx^iv ovS* am tolovtov ovBevds, aAA* ano epyiov ra>v re noXepiKdbv Kal rcbv are pl ra TroXepiKa, </>iXoyvpvacmqs re ns cuv Kal (f)t.Xd9Y]pos. "Ecm yap, €</>?], tovto to rflos eKeivTjs rfjs TtoXiTelas. Ovkovv Kal XPr)P'°,Ta)V» B S’ eyd), 6 TolovTos veo? pep aw Kara^popoL dv, oatp Se Trpeapvrepos ytyvoLro, paXXov del daira-^oiro dv rep re perex^Lv rfjs tov (^LXoxp^pdrov <f>vaea)s Kal pr) elvac ecXcKpivris rrpds aperr)V Sea
• Cf. Phaedo 65 a, Porphyry, De abst. i. 27, Teubner, p. 59 ^yyiis relveiv droaiTfas.
b audaS^crrepov. The fault of Prometheus (Aesch. P. V. 1034, 1037) and Medea must not be imputed to Glaucon.
® Cf. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, who imitates or parodies Plato throughout, e.g. p. 83 “ A little inaccessible to ideas and light,” and pp. 54-55 “ The peculiar serenity of aristocracies of Teutonic origin appears to come from their never having had any ideas to trouble them.”
4 Cf. 475 d, 535 d, Lysis 206 c.
e Cf. p. 249, note g, on 547 c, and Newman ii. p. 317. In 254
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of government without omitting any, and all customs and qualities of men.” “ Quite right,” he said.
V. “ What, then, is the man that corresponds to this constitution ? What is his origin and what his nature?” ‘‘I fancy,” Adeimantus said, “that he comes rather close a to Glaucon here in point of contentiousness.” “ Perhaps,” said I, “ in that, but I do not think their natures are alike in the following respects.” “In what?” “ He will have to be somewhat self-willed 6 and lacking in culture,0 yet a lover of music and fond of listeningd to talk and speeches, though by no means himself a rhetorician ; and to slaves such a one would be harsh,® not scorning them as the really educated do, but he would be gentle with the freeborn and very submissive to officials, a lover of office and of honour/ not basing his claim to office a on ability to speak or anything of that sort but on his exploits in war or preparation for war, and he would be a devotee of gymnastics and hunting.* ” “ Why, yes,” he said, “ that is the spirit of that polity? ” “ And would not such a man be disdainful of wealth too in his youth, but the older he grew the more he would love it because of his participation in the covetous nature and because his virtue i. p. 143, n. 3 he says that this implies slavery in the ideal state, in spite of 547 c.
f Cf. Lysias xix. 18. Lysias xxi. portrays a typical 0iX6-T4/4os. Cf. Phaedr. 256 c, Eurip. I.A. 527. He is a Xenophontic type. Cf. Xen. Oecon. 14. 10, Hiero 7. 3, Affesil. 10. 4. Isoc. Antid. 141 and 226 uses the word in a good sense. Cf “ But if it be a sin to covet honour,” Shakes. Henry V. iv. iii. 28.
9 Cf. the d^iii/iara of Laws 690 a, Aristot. Pol. 1280 a 8 ff., 1282 b 26, 1283-1284.
* Cf. Arnold on the “ barbarians ” in Culture and Anarchy, pp. 78, 82, 84.
* For the if) os of a state cf. Isoc. Nic. 31.
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to d-rroXGL^OyvaL tov dplorov c/wXaKOs; TIvos J y 8’ os o ’A8et/xavTO$“. Adyov, yv 8’ Gyd>, [tovcriKy KGKpapLGvov os pidvos cyyGvdpLGVos crcoryp aperys 8lcl ftlov gvolkgl to> g%ovtl. KaAcos1, e<f>y> Xcycis. Kai eon p,GV y\ yv 8* * Gyd), tolovtos o tl/j,o-Kparucos vcavias, Ty TOLavry ttoXgl golkojs- Flaw C p,ev odv. rtyverai 8g y > gIitov, ovtos d)8e nW
gvlotg Tra/rpos dyaOov dov vgos vids gv ttoXgl OLKOVVTOS OVK GV TToXbTGVOpLGVy , <f)GVyOVTOS TCLS TG TLp,ds Kal apyas Kal 8u<as Kal ryv TOiadryv iraaav (fftXoiTpaypLoovvyv Kal gOgXovtos cXaTTovcrdai, ojcttg irpdypbaTa p,y g%giv. Uy 8y, G<[>y> ylyvGrai,; Otov, yv 8* Gyu), irpdoTOV p,GV rys pyrpos aKovy dydopf-D vy$> otl ov tcov dpydvTOov avry d avyp gotl, xat
dXaTTOvpLGvys 8ia raura gv Tais aXXais ywcu^LV, GiTGLTa dpoocrys p>y cr(f>68pa TTGpl xpyp^ara O7rov8a-^ovra pLy8c pLaxdpLGvev Kal XobdopovpLGvov t,8ia tg gv 8t,KauTyploLs Kal<8ypLOcrla, aAAa padvp,a)s TtavTa Ta TOtavra <f>Gpovra, Kal davT<p p,GV tov vovv Trpoa-
• The Greek words X&yos and /zovatK-^ are untranslatable. Cf. also 560 b. For nowucfi cf. 54,6 d. Newman i. p. 414 fancies that this is a return to the position of Book IV. from the disparagement of music in 522 a. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 4 on this supposed ABA development of Plato’s opinions.
6 84 y marks the transition from the description of the type to its origin. Cf. 54>7 e, 553 b, 556 b, 557 b, 560 d, 561 e, 563 b, 566 e. Ritter, pp. 69-70, comments on its frequency in this book, but does not note the reason. There are no cases in the first five pages.
• Cf. Lysias xix. 18 tKelvcp p&v yhp fjv to, Lavrov irp&TTetv, with the contrasted type &vfpM<rev tiridvgwv Tifj.affdait Isoc. Antid. 221 &Trpayfiove<rTiTovs p.4v 6vras 4v ry ir&Xei. Cf. ToXvirpaypLOffivy 444 b, 434 b, Isoc. Antid. 48, Peace 108, 30, 256
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is not sincere and pure since it lacks the best guardian ? ” “ What guardian ? ” said Adeimantus. •‘Reason,” said I, “ blended with culture,0 which is the only indwelling preserver of virtue throughout life in the soul that possesses it.” “ Well said,” he replied. “ This is the character,” I said, “ of the timocratic youth, resembling the city that bears his name.” “ By all means.” “ His origin b is somewhat on this wise: Sometimes he is the young son of a good father who lives in a badly governed state and avoids honours and office and law-suits and all such meddlesomeness c and is willing to forbear something of his rightsd in order to escape trouble.®” “ How does he originate ? ” he said. “ Why, when, to begin with,” I said, “ he hears his mother complaining f that her husband is not one of the rulers and for that reason she is slighted among the other women, and when she sees that her husband is not much concerned about money and does not fight and brawl in private lawsuits and in the public assembly, but takes all such matters lightly, and when she observes that he is self-and 26, with Norlin’s note (Loeb). Cf. also Aristoph. Knights 261.
d ^XaTTouffdai: cf. Thue. i. 77. 1, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1198 b 26-32, Pol. 1319 a 3.
• For irpdygara ?xeiv 370 A, Gorg. 467 D, Ale. I. 119 B, Aristoph. Birds 1026, Wasps 1392. Cf. irpdygaTa irap^xeivt Rep. 505 a, 531 b, Theages 121 d, Herod, i. 155, Aristoph. Birds 931, Plutus 20, 102.
1 Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 434 with some exaggeration says that this is the only woman character in Plato and is probably his mother, Perictione. Pohlenz, Gott. Gel. Anz. 1921, p. 18, disagrees. For the complaints cf. Gerard, Four Years in Germany, p. 115 “ Now if a lawyer gets to be about forty years old and is not some kind of a Rat his wife begins to nag him . .
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e%pvra del alaOavyTai, eavryv 8e pyTe naw Tt/xcovra /zt^tc d-Ttju-a^ov-ra- ef dnavTCov tovtojv aydopevys re Kal Xeyovays dos dvavdpds re aina) d naryp Kal Xlav aveipevos, Kal aAAa 8y dcra Kal E ofa </>lXov(tlv al yvvauces nepl raw tolovtojv vpveiv.
Kat /zaA’, e</>y 6 ’AdetpavTos, noXXa re Kal opoLa eavrats1. OtaOa ovv, yv 8’ eya), otl Kal ol OLKeraL tcvv tolovtojv cvlotc XdOpa npos tovs vlcls TOLavra Xdyovcnv, ot 8okovvtcs cvvol elvai, Kal edv nva i8ojolv y dtfielXovra xpypara, <p py ene^epyerac 6 naryp, y tl aXXo ddLKovvra, ^LaKeXevovraL dnoos, eneiSav avyp yevyrac, TLpajpyoeraL navras tovs 550 tolovtovs Kal avyp paXXov carat tov narpds Kal €%lo)v erepa TOLavra aKoveL Kal opa, tovs pev rd avTuiv nparrovras ev ry ndXeL yXidlovs re KaXov-pevovs Kal ev (jpLKpcp Xdycp ovras, tovs 8e p,y Ta avTtvv TLpLovpLevovs Te Kal enaLvovpLevovs. totc dy d veos irdvTa Ta TOLavra aKovcvv Te Kal dp&v, Kal av tovs tov naTpos Xdyovs aKovcov tc Kal dpdjv Ta enLTybevpLaTd avTov eyyvdev napd -ra t<vv dXXcov, eXKopLevos vn* ** dpn/toTepcov tovtojv, tov pev B naTpos avTov to XoyiaTLKov ev Ty *pvxy dpdovTos re Kal av^ovros, Tcov 8e dXXcov to Te enLdvpyTLKov
• Cf. Symp. 174 d, Isoc. Antid. 227.
• Cf. the husband in Lysias i. 6.
e Xlav aveifj^vos: one who has grown too slack or negligent. Cf. Didot, Com. Ft. p. 728 ris S)8e fj.G>pos Kal Xlav dvei/n^vos / Porphyry, De abst. ii. 58.
** Cf. Phaedo 60 a. For Plato’s attitude towards women cf. What Plato Said, p. 632, on Laws 731 d.
* v/aveiv. Cf. Euthydem. 297 d, Soph. Ajax 292. Commentators have been troubled by the looseness of Plato’s style in this sentence. Cf. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 385. 258
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absorbeda in his thoughts and neither regards nor disregards her overmuch,6 and in consequence of all this laments and tells the boy that his father is too slackc and no kind of a man, with all the other complaints with which womend nag e in such cases.” “Many indeed,” said Adeimantus, “ and after their kind/ ” “ You are aware, then,” said I, “ that the very houseslaves of such men, if they are loyal and friendly, privately say the same sort of things to the sons, and if they observe a debtor or any other wrongdoer whom the father does not prosecute, they urge the boy to punish all such when he grows to manhood and prove himself more of a man than his father, and when the lad goes out he hears and sees the same sort of thing.3 Men who mind their own affairs h in the city are spoken of as simpletons and are held in slight esteem, while meddlers who mind other people’s affairs are honoured and praised. Then it is * that the youth, hearing and seeing such things, and on the other hand listening to the words of his father, and with a near view of his pursuits contrasted with those of other men, is solicited by both, his father watering and fostering the growth of the rational principlej in his soul and the others the appetitive and the passionate k;
1 Cf. Aristoph. Thesm. 167 6p.oia ydp iroietv &vd.yKi) rfj
9 l-repa roiaura: cf. on 488 b; also Gorg. 481 e, 482 a, 514 d, Euthyd. 298 e, Protag. 326 a, Phaedo 58 d, 80 d, Symp. 201 e, etc.
*	Cf. What Plato Said, p. 480, on Charm. 161 b.
<	r6re 3t?: cf. 551 a, 566 c, 330 e, 573 a, 591 a, Phaedo 85 a, 96 b and d, Polit. 272 e. Cf. also r6r’ ijS-p, on 565 c.
’ Cf. on 439 d, Vol. I. p. 397, note d.
*	For these three principles of the soul cf. on 435 a ff., 439 d-e ff., 441 a.
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Kal to 0v[i,ogi8gs, 8ta to p,y KaKov dv8pd$ ctvai Tyv tfavcnv, opaXlais 8e Tais raw dXXcov KaKais KcxpyaOai, ets to [igctov eXtcdpLevos vir* dpbt^orepaiv TOVTCOV yX0G, Kal TT]V GV GOVT(p dpxyv TTOLps8ci)KG TCp pLGCTCp T€ Kal (/hXovIkO) Kal OvpbOG&GL, Kal GyGVGTO Vl/jTjXocfipCDV TG Kal cf>bXoTLpbO$ dvyp. KofJU&fj p,oi, G<j>y, Sokgls ryv tovtov ycvGOtv 8iGXyXv0Gvai. C *E^o/z€P dpa, yv 8’ eyco, ryv tg 8cvTGpav ttoXitgIov
Kal TOV ^GVTGpOV dv8pa. UFiXOp,GV, G(f>y.
VI. Ovkovv pbGra tovto, to tov A.lcrxyXov> Xg-ycopbGv dXXov dXXy irpds ttoXgl TGTayp,G.vov, pbaXXov 8g Kara Tyv vvoOgocv nporepav Tyv ttoXlv; flaw Plgv ovv, G</>y. Eli? 8g y* dv, cos eycppLaL, dXiyapxla y piGTa Tyv ToiavTyv noXiTGiav. Aeyets 8g, y 8* os, Tyv m>iav Kardo-raaiv dXtyapxtav; Tijv and Tip,yp,dToov, yv 8’ eyco, ttoXltglov, gv ol /jlgv D nXovobot, dpxovui, nevyTi 3e ov plgtgcftlv apxys. NLavOavo), y 8’ os. Ovkovv d)$ [iGTaflacvGc npcoTOv gk Tys Tip,apxla$ gls Tyv dXvyapxlav, pyTGOv; Nat. Kat p>yv, yv 8’ Gyd), Kal TV(/)X<p yG 8yXov cos /x€Taj8atv€t. Heos; To Ta/xtetov, yv 8* Gyd), gkglvo GKauTO) XPVOLOV nXypovpbGvov dnoXAvari Tyv Totau-Tyv noXiTGLav. irpd)Tov p,GV yap 8andvas ovtols G^GvplaKovcav, Kal tovs vopovg gttI tovto nap-E ayovtJLV, anGidovvrGs avTol tg Kal yvvautGs avTiov. Et/cos, €<f>y. *E77€tTa ye, otjuat, dXXos dXXov dp&v
a Cf. the fragment of Menander, (f>0dpov<riv 'fje-q xp-r/ad’ i/aXlai Ka/cai, quoted in 1 Cor. xv. 33 (Kock, C.A.F. iii. No. 218). Cf. also Phaedr. 250 a inr6 nvtav 6p.itiQvt Aesch. Seven Against Thebes 599 b/utias KaKrjs k&klov oibiv.
b Cf. p. 249, note/.
c Cf. infra 553 b-c, 608 b.
d i!^ri\b<l>pc>)v is a poetical word. Cf. Eurip. I.A. 919 260
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and as he is not by nature of a bad disposition but has fallen into evil communications,0 under these two solicitations he comes to a compromise b and turns over the government in his soul c to the intermediate principle of ambition and high spirit and becomes a man haughty of sould and covetous of honour.6 ” “ You have, I think, most exactly described his origin.” “ Then,” said I, “ we have our second polity and second type of man.” “ We have,” he said.
VI. “ Shall we then, as Aeschylus f would say, tell of another champion before another gate, or rather, in accordance with our plan/ the city first ? ” “ That, by all means,” he said. “ The next polity, I believe, would be oligarchy.” “ And what kind of a regime, ” said he, “ do you understand by oligarchy ? ” “ That based on a property qualification,h ” said I, “ wherein the rich hold office and the poor man is excluded.’-’ “ I understand,” said he. “ Then, is not the first thing to speak of how democracy passes over into this ? ” “Yes.” “ And truly,” said I, “ the manner of the change is plain even to the proverbial blind man/ ” “ How so ? ” “ That treasurehouse j which each possesses filled with gold destroys that polity ; for first they invent ways of expenditure for themselves and pervert the laws to this end, and neither they nor their wives obey them.” “ That is likely,” he said. “ And then, I take it, by observing
• Cf. p. 255, note f.
1 Seven Against Thebes 451 Xiy AXXov dXXais iv irtfXais dKirxfrra.
1 Cf. Laws 743 c, and Class. Phil. ix. (1914) p. 345.
* Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1160 a 33, Isoc. Panath. 131, Laws 698 b aliter. *
* Cf. 465 d, Soph. 241 d.
' Cf. 548 a, 416 d,
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Kal els QqXov Iojv to irXqOos tolovtov avTcbv direipyaaavro. Eikos'. TovvTevdev tolvvv, etrrov, Trpo'idvTes €t? to npoaOev tov xpTipaTL^eaGai, ocrcp dv tovto TipicoTepov 'qyayvrai, toctovtco aperqv drcporepav. r] ovy ovrco ttXovtov dperq 8ieamqK€V, OMrirep ev TrXdaTLyyt, £vyov Ktcpevov eKarepov del tovvovtIov peirovre; Kal pdX\ €<^77. Tipcopevov 551 877 ttXovtov ev ttoXcl Kal t&v TrXovalcov anporepa dperq tc Kal ol dyaOoc. AqXov. ’AcrKecTac 8q to del Tipcopevov, dpeXelrat 8e to artpa^opevov. Ovtcos. ’AvtI 8q (/jiXovIkcov Kal (^cXorlpcov dv-8pcov t^LXoypqparLcrral Kal (^LXoypqparoc reXev-rcovres eyevovTO, Kal tov pev TrXovaiov eTrawovcrt tc Kal Oavpd^ovcrL Kal els rds dpyas dyovuc, tov 8e Ttevqra dripatpivcnv. Flaw ye. Ovkovv totc 8q B vdpov rldevrat opov TroXcrelas dXcyap^LKrjs rafa-pevoL TrXfjdos ypqpdrcov, ov pev paXXov oXcyapyla, TrXeov, ov 8’ ^ttov, „ eXaTTOv, TTpoetTrovres dpyp^v pq pereyecv, cp dv pq y ovala els to TayOev Tiprjpa, ravra 8e 77 ^la pe0i 2 * * ottXojv 8uMTpaTTOVTai,i y Kal rrpo tovtov t/iO^'quavTes KaTeaTTjcravro Tqv ToiavTTjv TToXvrelav. tj ovy ovrcos; Ovtco pev
a els Tb TrpbfOev: cf. 437 a, 604 b, Prot. 339 d, Symp. 174 d, Polit. 272 d, Soph. 258 c, 261 b, Ale. I. 132 b, Protag. 357 d where fjs is plainly wrong, Aristoph. Knights 751.
6 Cf. 591 d, Laws 742 e, 705 b, 831 c ff., 836 a, 919 b with Rep. 421 n; also Aristot. Pol. 1273 a 37-38.
“ Cf. on 544 e, Demosth. v. 12.
d This sentence has been much quoted. Cf. Cic. Tusc. i.
2 “ honos alit artes . . . iacentque ea semper, quae apud
quosque inprobantur.” Themistius and Libanius worked it
into almost every oration. Cf. Mrs.5 W. C. Wright, The
Emperor Julian, p. 70, n. 3. Cf. also Stallbaum ad loc, For daxetTat cf. Pindar, Ol. viii. 22.
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and emulating one another they bring the majority of them to this way of thinking.” “ That is likely,” he said. “And so, as time goes on, and they advance0 in the pursuit of wealth, the more they hold that in honour the less they honour virtue. May not the opposition of wealth and virtue 6 be conceived as if each lay in the scale c of a balance inclining opposite ways ? ”	“ Yes, indeed,” he said. “ So, when
wealth is honoured in a state, and the wealthy, virtue and the good are less honoured.” “ Obviously.” “ And that which men at any time honour they practise,a and what is not honoured is neglected.” “It is so.” “Thus, finally, from being lovers of victory and lovers of honour they become lovers of gain-getting and of money, and they commend and admire the rich man and put him in office but despise the man who is poor.” “ Quite so.” “ And is it not then that.they pass a law defining the limits* of an oligarchical polity, prescribing1 a sum of money, a larger sum where it is more 9 of an oligarchy, where it is less a smaller, and proclaiming that no man shall hold office whose property does not come up to the required valuation ? And this law they either put through by force of arms, or without resorting to that they establish their government by terrorization.* Is not that the way of it ? ”	“ It is.” “ The
* 8pov: cf. 551 c, Laws 714 c, 962 d, 739 d, 626 b, Menex. 238 d, Polit. 293 e, 296 e, 292 c, Lysis 209 c, Aristot. Pol. 1280 a 7, 1271 a 35, and Newman i. p. 220, Eth. Nic. 1138 b 23. Cf. also tAos Rhet. 1366 a 3. For the true criterion of office-holding see Laws 715 c-d and Isoc. xii. 131. For wealth as the criterion cf. Aristot. Pol. 1273 a 37.
1 For ra^d/xeroi cf. Vol. I. p. 310, note c, on 416 e.
• Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1301 b 13-14.
* Cf. 557 a.
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♦ CTT X O V	/	c v
ovv. H /xev OTj Karacrracns a>s cttos clttclv avrr}. Nat, €</>rj‘ aAAa ris d rporros tt}$ TroXurelas, wat Trota ecrnv a ecfrapiev avrrjv dp.apT'qp.ara
C exeiv;
VII. IIpaJTOP p,€V>	TOVTO aVTO, opos
avrrfjs otos ecrriv. dOpei yap, el vedov ovtoj tis ttololto KvSepudras otto Tip,r)p,d.Ta)V, rep 8e TrevrjTL, €t /cat KvpepvTjTLKatrepos cur}, pii} errurpeTroi. Tiovrjpdv, xj 8* * os, T17V vaVTtAtap avrov? vavrtX-Aeoflat. Ovkovv Kal Trepl dXXov ovreos drovovv [t] Ttvos*]1 apyrjs; Otpiai eycoye. IIAi^v TroXeco?, fy 8* eya>, 7} /cat TroXeco? rrepi; IIoAv y\ e</>r), pLdXiara, da(p xaXeTrcordrT) Kal p,eylcmq 7]
D *Ev piev 8r} tovto toctovtov dXcyapxla dv exot> dp,dpTT]p,a. C&atverat. Tt 8at; To8e apd ri tov-tov eXarrov; To ttolov; To pur} pilau aAAa 8vo dvdyKT) etvai, ttjv roiavrTjv ttoXlv, ttjv pLev Trev^Touv, tt}v 8e TrXovcrLoyv, olkovuto? ev T<p avrep, aet eTTL^ooXedovTas aAAijAots1. OvSev pLa A”, e<frr], eXarrov. ’AAAA purjv ov8e To8e koXov, to a8vva-tov? etvai larco? TrdXepiov riva TroXepieiv 81a to dvayKa^eoOai T} xP^pLevov? r<p TTX^Oei ujttXl-E apLevcp SeSievai piaXXov tj tovs TroXepitovs, y pur}
1 H tivos bracketed by Stallbaum, Burnet, and Hermann: fyrtvos ci. Ast.
• Cf. supra 488, and Polit. 299 b-c, What Plato Said, p. 521, on Euthydem. 291 d.
6 Stallbaum says that ivirp^iroi is used absolutely as in 575 d, Symp. 213 e, Lysis 210 b, etc. Similarly Latin per-mitto. Cf. Shorey on Jowett’s translation of Meno 92 a-b, A.J.P. xiii. p. 367. See too Diog. L. i. 65.
• Men are the hardest creatures to govern. Cf. Polit. 292 d, and What Plato Said, p. 635, on Laws 766 a.
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establishment then, one may say, is in this wise.” “ Yes,” he said ; “ but what is the character of this constitution, and what are the defects that we said it had ? ”
VII. “ To begin with,” said I, “ consider the nature of its constitutive and defining principle. Suppose men should appoint the pilots ° of ships in this way, by property qualification, and not allow 6 a poor man to navigate, even if he were a better pilot.” “ A sorry voyage they would make of it,” he said. “ And is not the same true of any other form of rule ? ” “I think so.” “Except of a city,” said I, “ or does it hold for a city too ? ” “ Most of all,” he said, “ by as much as that is the greatest and most difficultc rule of all.” “ Here, then, is one very great defect in oligarchy.” “ So it appears.” “ Well, and is this a smaller one ? ” “ What ? ” “ That such a city should of necessity be not one,d but two, a city of the rich and a city of the poor, dwelling together, and always plotting4 against one another.” “No, by Zeus,” said he, “ it is not a bit smaller.” “ Nor, further, can we approve of this—the likelihood that they will not be able to wage war, because of the necessity of either arming and employing the multitude/ and fearing them more than the enemy, or else, if they do not make use of them, of finding themselves
a For the idea that a city should be a unity cf. Laws 739 d and supra on 423 a-b. Cf. also 422 e with 417 a-b, Livy ii. 24 “ adeo duas ex una civitate discordia fecerat.” Aristot. Pol. 1316 b 7 comments Aroirov Sk Kal rd <t>&.vai 3i5o tt6X«s elvat rfy dXiyapxiK^yt irXovtrlwv Kal ireyf/rwy . . . and tries to prove the point by his topical method.
• Cf. 417 b.
1 For the idea that the rulers fear to arm the people cf. Thue. iii. 27, Livy iii. 15 “consules et armare plebem et inermem pati timebant.”
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^pcojiievou? co? dXqOdos dXtyapyiKovs </>avr/vat ev avra) rep /za^eo^ac, Kal a/za xpqpara pr/ edeXeiv el<r</>epeiv, are e/)i,Xo^pqpdrovs. Ou KaXdv. TI de; 6 rraXai eXoidopovpev, rd TroXvirpaypovcLV yeaip-552 yovvras Kal xpr/pari^opevovs Kal rroXepovvras a/za rods avrovs dv rrj roiavrr/ TroXireta, r/ doKei dpOats dyeiv; 0u8* dircocrriovv. *Opa 817, rovrcov rrdvrajv raw KaKaw ei rode peyicrrov avrr/ npajiy TTapadeyerac. To ttolov; To egecvat iravra ra avrov an odder 9 at Kal dXXcp Krr/cracrOaL ra rovrov, Kal drroddpevov oikccv ev rrj rroXee pr/dev ovra raw rfjs TToXeaJS pt paw, prjre ypr/parieTTr/v pr/re dr/piovp-ydv pr/re Irrirea pr/re drrXlrr/v, aAAa rrevr/ra Kai, B arropov KeKXrjpevov. Tlpcorq, erfy. Ovkovv 81a-
KcoXveral ye ev rats dXiyapyovpevacs rd rotovrov ov yd.p dv ot pev vnepirXovroc rjarav, ol de Trav-rdiracH ireiyres. iOpOcos, To3e 8e dOpei’ apa ore irXovarios d>v diyXbcrKev 6 roiovros, paXXdv n rdr rjv d</>eXo$ ry iroXet els d vvv dr/ eXeyopev; 'q edoKeL pev rcdv dpyovrtvv etvai, rr/ de dXr/Qela ovre dpycov ovre vrrr/perr/s qv avrrjs, aAAa raw erolpaxv dvaXajiys; Ovrars, etfy edoKei, r/v de C ovdev dXXo q dvaXa)rr/s- BovAei odv, rjv 8’ eyed,
* He plays on the word. In 565 c d)s aXijOws dXiyapxiKotis is used in a different sense. Cf. Symp. 181 a ibs aXjjtfws ird.vSYip.03, Phaedo 80 d els "AiSov ws aX7)0w$.
6 Cf. supra 374 b, 434 a, 443 d-e. For the specialty of function cf. What Plato Said, p. 480, on Charm. 161 e.
« So in the Laws the householder may not sell his lot; Laws 741 b-c, 744 d-e. Cf. 755 a, 857 a, Aristot. Pol. 1270 a 19, Newman i. p. 376.
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on the field of battle, oligarchs indeed,0 and rulers over a few. And to this must be added their reluctance to contribute money, because they are lovers of money.” “ No, indeed, that is not admirable.” “ And what of the trait we found fault with long ago 6 —the fact that in such a state the citizens are busybodies and jacks-of-all-trades, farmers, financiers and soldiers all in one ? Do you think that is right ? ” “ By no manner of means.” “ Consider now whether this polity is not the first that admits that which is the greatest of all such evils.” “ What ? ” “ The allowing a man to sell all his possessions,® which another is permitted to acquire, and after selling them to go on living in the city, but as no part of it,d neither a money-maker, nor a craftsman, nor a knight, nor a foot-soldier, but classified only as a pauper c and a dependent.” “ This is the first,” he said. “ There certainly is no prohibition of that sort of thing in oligarchical states. Otherwise some of their citizens would not be excessively rich, and others out and out paupers.” “ Right.” “ But observe this. When such a fellow was spending his wealth, was he then of any more use to the state in the matters of which we were speaking, or did he merely seem to belong to the ruling class, while in reality he was neither ruler nor helper in the state, but only a consumer of goods f ? ” “ It is so,” he said; “ he only seemed, but was just a spendthrift.” “ Shall we, then, say of him that as
d Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1326 a 20, Newman i. pp. 98 and 109. Cf. Leslie Stephen, Util. ii. Ill “A vast populace has grown up outside of the old order.”
* Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1266 b 13.
f erolfjMv: “ things ready at hand.” Cf. 573 a, Polyb. vi. (Teubner, vol. ii. p. 237); Horace Epist. i. 2. 27 “fruges consumere nati.”
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cfdopev avrov, d)s ev Krjpccp kyj^v eyytyverai, ap^vovs vocnqpa, ovrco Kal rov roiovrov ev outia KT](/)Tjva eyylyveadaL, voarjpa TroXecos; II aw pev ovv, e(/>Y], a) ^coKpares. Ovkovv, do ’ASet/xavre, TOVS p€V TTTYJVOVS K7](/)f]VaS TTCXVTaS aKevrpovs o Oeds TreTTolr/Kev, tovs 8e rre^ovs rovrovs evlovs pev avrcov aKevrpovs, evtovs 8e 8eiva Kevrpa e^ovras; Kal €K p,ev TU)V aKCVTpCOV 'TTTOjyol irpos to yfjpas D reXevrdocnv, ck 8e rdov KeKevrpcopevcov irdvres
oaoL KeKXrjvrac KaKovpyoi; ’AXqOecrrara,
AfjXov dpa, rjv 8’ eyd), ev iroXec, oS dv c8i)s ittco-%ovs> on elat ttov ev rovrcp ra> tottco diroKeKpvp-pevoL KXeirraL re Kal ftaXavriardpoL Kal lepdcrvXoL Kal irdvrcov rdbv tolovtoov kukcov BppcovpyoL. ArjXov, ecf)T]. Tt ovv; ev rats dXiyapxovpevats tto-Xeai TTrcoyovs ov^ dpas evovras; *OXtyov y*, e<f>7), irdvras tovs cktos t&v dp^dvrcov. Mi? ovv old-E p,e0a, €</)7]v eyd), Kal KaKovpyovs rroXXovs ev
avravs elvai Kevrpa eyovras, ovs eTTbpceAeia pea Karexovaiv at dpxac; OlopeOa pev ovv,
9Api odv ov 8c’ aTraiSeuCTiav Kal kok^v rpoc/yrjv Kal KardaraaLV rfjs TroXirelas cfnpropev rovs tolovtovs avrdfh eyylyveaOat,; Q)iqcropev. ’AAA’ odv 8r/ roiavry ye ris av eirj 17 dXvyapxovpevT] rroXis Kal rocravra KaKa exovera, locos oe kol TrAeuo. ZjX^oov
a Cf. Laws 901 a, Hesiod, Works and Days 300 f., Aristoph. Wasps 1071 if., Eurip. Suppl. 242, Xen. Oecon. 17. 15, and Virgil, Georg, iv. 168 “ignavum fucos pecus a praesepibus arcent.”
The sentence was much quoted. Stallbaum refers to Ruhnken on Tim. 157 IF. for many illustrations, and to Petavius ad Themist. Orat. xxiii. p. 285 d. Cf. Shelley, Song to the Men of England:
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the drone a springs up in the cell, a pest of the hive, so such a man grows up in his home, a pest of the state ? ” “ By all means, Socrates,” he said. “ And has not God, Adeimantus, left the drones which have wings and fly stingless one and all, while of the drones here who travel afoot he has made some stingless but has armed others with terrible stings ? And from the stingless finally issue beggars in old age,6 but from those furnished with stings all that are denominated c malefactors ? ” “ Most true,” he said. “ It is plain, then,” said I, “ that wherever you see beggars in a city, there are somewhere in the neighbourhood concealed thieves and cutpurses and temple-robbers and similar artists in crime.” “ Clearly,” he said. “ Well, then, in oligarchical cities do you not see beggars ? ” “ Nearly all are such,” he said, “ except the ruling class.” “ Are we not to suppose, then, that there are also many criminals in them furnished with stings, whom the rulers by their surveillance forcibly d restrain ? ” “We must think so,” he said. “ And shall we not say that the presence of such citizens is the result of a defective culture and bad breeding and a wrong constitution of the state ? ” “ We shall.” “ Well, at any rate such would be the character of the oligarchical state, and these, or perhaps even more than these, would be the evils that afflict
Wherefore, Bees of England, forge Many a weapon, chain and scourge, That these stingless drones may spoil The forced produce of your toil ?
* Cf. 498 a, Laws 653 a ; also the modern distinction between defectives and delinquents.
c k^k^vtoli : cf. 344 B-C.
4 is so closely connected with /car^xovatp that the double dative is not felt to be awkward. But Adam takes as an adverb.
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553 ti, &^?y. * ArreipydcrQa) 8y ypccv Kal avry, yr 3* eya>, 17 TroAtreia, yv oXiyap^cav KaXovcrcv, ck Tip.ypi,dTCjov eyouca tovs dpyovras. tov 3e Tavry opLOiov p,€Ta TavTa (TKoircopcev, a>s re ylyveTai 016$ T€ yevopLevos earcv. Ilavu p,ev ovv, e</>y.
VIII. *Ap* ovv <S§€ [taXorra els oXcyapycKov Ik tov TLpcoKpaTiKOv eKelvov pLeTaftdXXei; 11(7)?; "Orav avTov Trots yevopcevos to pcev Trparrov fyqXol Te tov TraTepa Kal Ta eKelvov Ixvy 8lo>kt], enevra B avTov I8y e£al</>vys TTTaluavTa OKHrep Trpos epp,aTi Trpos tt] TrdXec, Kal eK%eavTa Ta tc avTov Kal eavTOV, y crTparyyycravTa y tlv* aXXyv pceydXyv apxyv dpgavTa, elra els 8iKa<rrypiov ept/rrecrovTa, ftXaiTTopLevov vtto <ruKO<f>avTujv, y arrodavovTa y eKTrecrovTa y aTipuodevTa Kal Tyv over lav arraaav drroflaXovTa. EIkos y', &/>y- ’ISaiv 8e ye, co <f»lXe, TavTa Kal TraOcov Kal aTroXeaas rd, ovTa Selcras, ocp,ai, evOvs errl KecfraXyv d)6ei ck tov 0 6povov tov ev tt] eavTOV i/jvxf] <j>cXoTip,lav re Kal to 0vp,oei8es ckclvo, Kal TairewcoOels vtto Trevlas Trpos xP'llP'arLcrll°v Tparropcevos yXlcrxpcos Kal Kara ar/uKpov </)ei86p,evos Kal epya^6p,evos xPVP'ara
a Cf. on 550 c, p. 261, note h.
6 Cf. 410 b, Homer, Od. xix. 436 txvti tpevvG>vros, ii. 406, iii. 30, v. 193, vii. 38 jier’ lxVia paive.
e For irrala-avTa. cf. Aesch. Prom. 926, Ag. 1624 (Butl. emend.).
d Cf. Aesch. Ag. 1007, Eumen. 564, Thue. vii. 25. 7, and Thompson on Phaedr. 255 o.
9 Lit. “spilling.” Cf. Lucian, Timon 23, Shakes, Merchant of Venice, 1. j. 31 if,?
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it.” “ Pretty nearly these,” he said. “Then,” I said, let us regard as disposed of the constitution called oligarchy, whose rulers are determined by a property qualification.® And next we are to consider the man who resembles it—how he arises and what after that his character is.” “ Quite so,” he said.
Js the transition from that timocratic youth to the oligarchical type mostly on this wise ? ” How?	When a son born to the timocratic man at
first emulates his father, and follows in his footsteps & ; and then sees him suddenly dashed,c as a ship on a reef,d against the state, and making complete wreckage6 of both his possessions and himself—perhaps he has been a general, or has held some other important ornce, and has then been dragged into court by mischievous sycophants and put to death or banished' or outlawed and has lost all his property-----” “It is
hkely’ he said. “ And the son, my friend, after seeing and suffering these things, and losing his property, grows timid, I fancy, and forthwith thrusts headlong o from his bosom’s throne* that principle of love of honour and that high spirit, and being humbled by poverty turns to the getting of money, and greedily * and stingily and little by little by thrift and hard
xx „ , • • • dangerous rocks Would scatter all her spices on the stream, Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks.
' For	cf. 560 a, 566 a. In Xen. An. vii. 5. 13
Xt ^e<Lof shipwreck. Cf. tKpdXXopres 488 c.
' Cf. Herod, vii. 136.
Cf. Aesch. Ag. 983, Shakes. Romeo and Juliet v. i. 3:
My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne, and supra 550 b.
r <-F°In'yXl%/’"S C4- °n 488 A’ Glass- Phil. iv. p. 86 on Dioa-L. iv. 59, Aehan, Epist. Rust. 18 yXtaxpw re kq.1 Kar 6\lyOp’
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gvXXeyeTai. dp* ovk oiei rov tolovtov totc cis pev tov Opovov eKelvov to eTTiOvpTjTiKov Te Kal (/uXoxp^paTov eyKadi^ecv Kal peyav flacriXea ttoiclv ev eavraj, Tiapas tc kol crrpeiTTOVs Kal aKivaKas trapa^uiwvvra; "Eycoy’, ec/yq. To Se' ye, otpai, D XoyicmKov Te Kal BvpoetSes \apol evBev Kal evOev TrapaKaOicras vtt* ckclvco Kal KaraSovXcocrdpevos, to pev ov8ev dXXo ea Xoyl^ecrOaL ov8e OKOireiv dXX* q oiToOev e£ eXaTTovcov ypYjparcov nXelco ecrrai, to Se av Bavpd^eiv Kal rcpav prfoev aXXo tj ttXovtov Te Kal vrXovcnovs, Kal </>iXoTipeiadai pijo e</>* evl aAAa> tj €7rl xpypdTCuv KTTjaei Kal eav ti dXXo els tovto </>€pTj. Ovk ear aAAi), efrrj, peTafloXrj ovtoj Tayeid Te Kal loyypa ck (/iiXoTipov veov els E <f>iXoxp^paTOV. *Ap* ovv ovtos, rjv 8* eyco, dXLyapxiKos cotiv; 'H yovv peTafloXr] avrov e^ opoLov dv8pos ecrTL ttj TToXhTcla, e^ Y]S tj dXLyapxla 554 peTeom]. ^iKOTTtvpev. 8y el dpoLOS dv cltj. ^ko-mbpev.
IX. Ovkovv irpdrrov pev T<p xPVP'aTa ^pl irXelorov TTOieicrdaL dpoLos dv cltj; IIcos S’ ov; Kat prjv T<p ye (/teL^coXos etvai Kal epyaTTjs, Tas avayKalovs emOvplas pdvov Tibv Trap* a^Tcp diTOTTipTrXds, Ta Se aAAa dvaXcbpaTa prj irap-exdpevos, aAAa SovXovpevos Tas dXXas CTriOvplas d)s paTalovs. flaw pev ofiv. Ai>xpTjp6s ye rts, ^v 8 eyai, djv Kal dirb ttovtos Trepiovalav Troiovpevos, a M)ev Kal (vOevi cf. Protag. 315 b, Tim. 46 c, Critias 117 c, etc., Herod, iv. 175.
6 Cf. 554 a, 556 c, Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 4 irpbs h &X\o ffXoXj}v troieirai fj birbdev airbs ti Kcpbavet, and Aristot. Pol. 1257 b 4-7, and supra 330 c. See too Inge, Christian Ethics, ^72
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work collects property. Do you not suppose that such a one will then establish on that throne the principle of appetite and avarice, and set it up as the great king in his soul, adorned with tiaras and collars of gold, and girt with the Persian sword ? ” “I do,” he said. “ And under this domination he will force the rational and high-spirited principles to crouch lowly to right and lefta as slaves, and will allow the one to calculate and consider nothing but the ways of making more money from a little,6 and the other to admire and honour nothing but riches and rich men, and to take pride in nothing but the possession of wealth and whatever contributes to that ? ” “ There is no other transformation so swift and sure of the ambitious youth into the avaricious type.” “ Is this, then, our oligarchical man ? ” said I. “ He is developed, at any rate, out of a man resembling the constitution from which the oligarchy sprang.” “ Let us see, then, whether he will have a like character.” “ Let us see.”
IX. “ Would he not,, in the first place, resemble it in prizing wealth above everything ? ” “ Inevitably.” “ And also by being thrifty and laborious, satisfying only his own necessaryc appetites and desires and not providing for expenditure on other things, but subduing his other appetites as vain and unprofitable ? ” “ By all means.” “ He would be a squalidd fellow,” said I, “looking for a surplus of
p. 220: “ The Times obituary notice of Holloway (of the pills) will suffice. ‘ Money-making is an art by itself; it demands for success the devotion of the whole man,’ ” etc. For the phrase (ncoireiv birbOev cf. Isoc. Areop. 83, Panegyr. 133-134 fKoireiv &v.
e Cf. on 558 d, p. 291, note i.
*	» cf. Symp. 203 d.
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B OrjaravpoiroLOs dvtfp’ ovs 8r] Kal CTratpet to TrXfjOos' T] OV^ oStOS aV €17] O TT] TOtaVTT] TToXlTcla O]1OLOS ] ’Ttpol yovv, €<f>T], 8ok€L‘ xP7?/xaTa yovv /zaAtara evrtjLta tt] T€ TrdXei Kal Trapa Tip tolovtco . Ov yap, otpaL, r]v 8* eyd), TratSeta 6 tolovtos irpocrccFXTjKev. Ov 8ok6o, e<f>T] • ov ydp av tvl^Xov rjyepdva tov yopov eoTycraTO Kal CTLpa /zdAtora.1 Ev, rjv 8 eyd). To8e 8e cncoTrer KT]tf)T]vd)8€Ls eTTtdvplas ev avTip 8id ttjv aTTatdevalav pr] tjxopev eyycyveodai, c ras pev TTTCoxiKas, Tas 8e KaKovpyovs, KaTexo-pevas ftta vtto ttjs dXXrjs eTTLpeXetasKat pdX , e(/)T]. OlctO’ ovv, clttov, ot azTO^Aei/ras- xard^et avrtvp Tas KaKovpylas; IIot; e(f>r]. Ets ras to)v dpcfjavcov eTTLTpoTTevcreis Kal el ttov Tt avTois tolovtov ^vp^alvet, oxjtc TToXXfjs e^ovolas Aa-fteadai tov aSiKeiv. *>AAT]07j. ^A.p* ofiv ov Tovrcp drjXov, oti ev tols aAAots ^vp^oXaloLS d tolovtos, ev ols evdoKipcL Sokcvv StKatos eivaL, &itl€lk€l tlvl D eaVTOV j8ta /care^et aAAa? KaKas eTrcOvplas evovcras, 1 ^rf/xa /xdXtara Schneider. The ^tl	of the mss. is
impossible. * 6
° For irepiovalav cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 50 and Theaet. 154 e.
6 Cf. Phaedr. 256 e, Meno 90 a-b by implication. Numenius (ed. Mullach iii. 158) relates of Lacydes that he was “ a bit greedy (i?7royXi(rxp6Tepo$) and after a fashion a thrifty manager (oi’ko^o/xik6s)—as the expression is—the sort approved by most people.” Emerson, The Young American, “ They recommend conventional virtues, whatever will earn and preserve property.” But this is not always true in an envious democracy: cf. Isoc.xv. 159-160 and America to-day. m
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profit0 in everything, and a hoarder, the type the multitude approves? Would not this be the character of the man who corresponds to such a polity ? ” “ I certainly think so,” he said. “ Property, at any rate,is the thing most esteemed by that state and that kind of man.” “ That, I take it,” said I, “ is because he has never turned his thoughts to true culture.” “ I think not,” he said, “ else he would not have made the blind c one leader of his choir and first in honour? ” “ Well said,” I replied. “ But consider this. Shall we not say that owing to this lack of culture the appetites of the drone spring up in him, some the beggarly, others the rascally, but that they are forcibly restrained by his general self-surveillance and selfcontrol 6 ? ” “We shall indeed,” he said. “ Do you know, then,” said I, “to what you must look to discern the rascalities of such men ? ” “ To what ? ” he said. “ To guardianships of orphans/ and any such opportunities of doing injustice with impunity.” “ True.” “ And is it not apparent by this that in other dealings, where he enjoys the repute of a seeming just man, he by some better9 element in himself forcibly keeps down other evil desires dwelling
• Plato distinctly refers to the blind god Wealth. Cf. Aristoph. Plutus, Eurip. fr. 773, Laws 631 c ttXovtos ov tv(/>X6s which was often quoted. Cf. What Plato Said, P- 624, Otto, p. 60.
d Cf. Herod, iii. 34, vii. 107.
* Cf. supra 552 e iiripeXelg. filq,. For &XXi]s cf. 368 b Ik TOV &XXOV TOV bfjwtpov TpfrjTOV.
f For the treatment of inferiors and weaker persons as a test of character cf. Laws 777 d-e, Hesiod, Works and Days, 330, and Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 84-85, who, however, errs on the meaning of cu’<5ws. For orphans cf. also Laws 926-928, 766 c, 877 c, 909 c-d.	“
9 iirteiKei is here used generally, and not in its special sense of ‘ ‘ sweet reasonableness. ’ ’
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avrov.
ov rretOaw, dri ovk dpLewov, ov8’ rjpLepcdv X6y<pt aAA’ dvdyKrj Kal (faoflcp, rrepl rfjs dXXrjs over Las rpepLcov; Kai rrdw y’> €</>r]. Kai vrj Ata, fy d* eyd>, a> cfrlXe, tols rroXXois ye avr&v evpYjcrets, drav 8er) raXXorpta dvaXioKew, ras tov Krj^rjvos &y-yeveis evoveras erridvpLLas. Kai jaaAa, 8 os, uefjodpa. Ovk dp* dv elrj acrraalaoTOS d toiovtos ev eavrep, ovde els aAAa dvrrXovs ns, emOvpaas de E €7rc0vp,Ld)V dis.TO rroXv kpar over as dv eyot fleXnovs
yeLpovoov. "Eonv ovtojs- Ata Tavra dr], otpaL, evayr)p,ovecrTepos dv ttoXXojv o toiovtos etr]* dp,ovor)TLKrjs de Kal r]pp,oapLevr)s rrjs i^xys dXr)3r]s dperr] rroppa) ttol €K<f>evyoL dv
Aokcl jjLOi. Kai [j,r)v dvrayooviarijs ye Idia ev 555 TioAec o fadaiXos </>avXos r) tlvos vIky)s r) dXXrjs
(/uXoripLcas rcov KaXdbv, ypfjpLard re ovk edeXcov evdoglas dveKa Kal rcov tolovto>v dycovcov ava-XtaKew, dedidis Tas, em6vp,las rds dvaXconKas eyetpeiv Kal ^vpLrrapaKaXeiv errl gv/apLaxlav re Kal tfatXovLKLav, dXlyOLs rtalv eavrov rroXep,d)v oAty-apx^Kdbs Ta rroXXd r)TTdrai Kal rrXovrei. Kai p,dXa, €</>r). wEti ovv, fy 8’ eyu), dmarovp,ev, p,r] Kara rrjv dXcyapxovpLevrjv ttoXlv dpLOLOTTjTL tov </>eida>X6v B re Kal xP'r]PaT,,crTVv Teraxdoa; Ovdapxvs, d(f>r).
X. Ar)p,oKpartav diq, d)s eoute, p,erd tovto
° For ivovaas cf. Phileb. 16 d, Symp. 187 e.
*	Cf. 463 d. For the idea here cf. Phaedo 68-69, What Plato Said, p. 527.
•	For the idea “ at war with himself,” cf. supra 440 b and e (ardais), Phaedr. 237 d-e, and Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1099 a 12 f.
*	Cf. 397 e.
•	Cf. on 443 d-e, Vol. I. p. 414, note e; also Phaedo 61 a, and What Plato Said, p. 485, on Laches 188 d.
f 6\iyapxtKus keeps up the analogy between the man and 276
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within,0 not persuading them that it ‘ is better not *b nor taming them by reason, but by compulsion and fear, trembling for his possessions generally.” “ Quite so,” he said. “ Yes, by Zeus,” said I, “ my friend. In most of them, when there is occasion to spend the money of others, you will discover the existence of drone-like appetites.” “ Most emphatically.” “ Such a man, then, would not be free from internal dissension.« He would not be really one, but in some sort a double d man. Yet for the most part, his better desires would have the upper hand over the worse.” “ It is so.” “And for this reason, I presume, such a man would be more seemly, more respectable, than many others; but the true virtue of a soul in unison and harmony e with itself would escape him and dwell afar.” “ I think so.” “ And again, the thrifty stingy man would be a feeble competitor personally in the city for any prize of victory or in any other honourable emulation. He is unwilling to spend money for fame and rivalries of that sort, and, fearing to awaken his prodigal desires and call them into alliance for the winning of the victory, he fights in true oligarchicalf fashion with a small part of his resources and is defeated for the most part and—finds himself rich 10 ” “ Yes indeed,” he said. “ Have we any further doubt, then,” I said, “ as to the correspondence and resemblanceh between the thrifty and money-making man and the oligarchical state ? ” “ None,” he said.
X. “We have next to consider, it seems, the origin the state. Cf. my “ Idea of Justice,” Ethica Record. Jan. 1890, pp. 188, 191, 195.
*	i.e. he saves the cost of a determined fight. For the effect of surprise cf. on 544 c, p. 239, note/.
*	bfioi6T7jTit cf. 576 c.
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OKeTTTeOV, TLVa T€ ytyVCTaL TpdlTOV yeVOpCVy T€ ttocov rtva e^et, tv’ au tov tov tolovtov dv8pd$ TpdlTOV yvovT€$ TrapaorycrcjopeO' avTov et$ Kplcnv. 'Opotcas yovv dv, e</>y, yptv avTois TropevotpeOa. Ovkovv, yv 8* eycu, pera^dXXeL pev Tpoirov TLva TOiovSe e£ oXcyapyta? cls dypoKparcav, 8l anXyartav tov TrpoKeLpevov dyadov, tov cos irXovcauoTaTov 0 Setv ytyvecrdav; !!&$• 8y; "Are, otpaL, dpyovres ev avrfj ot dpyovTes 8ia to iroXXd KeKryaOaL, ovk edeXovcnv ecpyetv vdpcp tcov vecov daoL dv aKoXacrroL ytyviovTai, py e^CLvac avTOLs dvaXtVKeLV tc Kal aTToXXvvac Ta atncov, iva cbvovpevoL ra tcov tol-ovtojv Kal €ia8av€L^ovT€9 ctl irXovcnaiTcpoL Kal evTLpoTcpoL ycyvcovTaL. ITavTos1 ye paXXov. Ovkovv 8yXov y8y tovto ev itoXcl, otl ttXovtov TLpav Kal . cro)(f)pocrvvyv dpa LKav&s KTaadaL ev tols D TToXtTaLs a8vvaTOv, aAA’ avayKy y tov erepov dpeXetv y tov erepov; ’E-Triet/ccos1, d(j>y, 8yXov. TlapapeXovvTes 8y ev rats' oXbyapytaLs Kal e(f>cevTes aKoXaoTatveLV ovk dyevveis evtoTe dv0pd>7rovs TrevyTas yvdyKaaav yevecrOaL. MaAa ye. Ka0-■qvrat 8y, otpaL, ovtol ev Ty TrdXec KeKevTpcopevot tc Kal e^coTTXcapevoL, ot pev d^elXovTes XP^a» 8e arcpoL yeyovoTes, ot 8e dp(/)6T€pa, piuovvTes re Kal eTTL/dovXevovres tol$ KTycrapevoLs ra avTcov E /cat rot? aAAots1, vecurepbcrpov eptovreg. ’ Ecrrt * 6
° Cf. Phileb. 55 c «’$ rfy Kpla-iv, Laws 856 c, 943 c.
6 The vKoirbs or Hpos. Cf. on 551 a, p. 263, note e, and Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1094 a 2.
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and nature of democracy, that we may next learn the character of that type of man and range him beside the others for our judgement.® ” “ That would at least be a consistent procedure.” “ Then,” said I, “ is not the transition from oligarchy to democracy effected in some such way as this—by the insatiate greed for that which it set before itself as the good,6 the attainment of the greatest possible wealth ? ” ‘‘In what way ? ” “ Why, since its rulers owe their offices to their wealth, they are not willing to prohibit by law the prodigals who arise among the youth from spending and wasting their substance. Their object is, by lending money on the property of such men, and buying it in, to become still richer and more esteemed.” “ By all means.” “ And is it not at once apparent in a state that this honouring of wealth is incompatible with a sober and temperate citizenship,® but that one or the other of these two ideals is inevitably neglected.” “ That is pretty clear,” he said. “ And such negligence and encouragement of licentiousness d in oligarchies not infrequently has reduced to poverty men of no ignoble quality.® ” “It surely has.” “ And there they sit, I fancy, within the city, furnished with stings, that is, arms, some burdened with debt, others disfranchised, others both, hating and conspiring against the acquirers of their estates and the rest of the citizens, and eager for revolution/ ” “ ’Tis so.” 6
6 Ackermann, Das Christliche bei Plato, compares Luke xvi. 13 “ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” Cf. also Laws 742 d-e, 727 e f., 831 c.
d aKoXacrralveiv: cf. Gorg. 478 A, Phileb. 12 D.
* Cf. Laws 832 a ovk duvets. For the men reduced to poverty swelling the number of drones cf. Eurip. Here. Fur. 588-592, and Wilamowitz ad loc.
f Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1305 b 40-41, 1266 b 14.
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raura. Ot 8e 817 yppp-aTicrral dyKvi/ravres, ou8e 8okovvtcs tovtovs opav, ra>v AotTrcov tov del vtt-eucovra evievTes dpyvptov rcrpcocrKovres, Kal tov iraTpos eKyovovs tokovs TroXXaTrXaadovs Kopa^o-556 pLevot, ttoXvv tov KTy/rfjva Kal rrTcoyov epLTrotovcn, ttj
TroAet. IIcos yap, e</>7], ov iroXvv; Oure y* cKelvr], rp> 8* eyoo, to tolovtov kokov eKKadpcevov eOeXovcnv * D ?	*	\ c ~ e/	D '
arroorpewwac, eqyyovTts ra avrov ottol tcs pov-Aerat rpeTretu, cure rfjSe, av Kara erepov vdpcov Ta rotaura Avera t. Kara 8y Tiva; *0s pueT eKelvov eort Seurepoj Kal dvayKa^cov dpeTrjs eTTipLeXetadaL tovs TroXiTag. eav yap errl to) avTov Kiv&vvcp rd -noXXa tis tcov ckovctIcov gvpifloXalcov B TrpoaTaTTT} ^vpifldXXeiv, ^ppparL^ocvro pev dv
fpTTOV dvavdcos ev tt] ttoXcc, e’Aarrai 8’ ev avrfj If	~	f	~	«	A » \	«
tpvoiTO tcov tolovtojv KaKcov, OLcov vvv ar] evTTopi,ev. Kat ttoXv ye, tj 8’ os. Nuu 8e y , e<f>T]v eyco, 8ta irdvra ra rotaura tovs pcev 817 dp^opccvovs ovtco Start^eaatp ev 777 TroAet ot dpyovTes' a</>as 8e avTovs Kal tovs avTCOv dp' ov Tpv^&VTas pcev tovs veovs Kal andvovs Kal Trpos rd tov acopuaTOS Kal Trpos c Ta TTjs ^v^rjs, pLaXaKovs 8e Kaprepecv Trpos rfiovds
0 Cf. Persius, Sat. ii. 61 “ o curvae in terras animae, et caelestium inanes,” Rossetti, Niniveh, in fine, “ That set gaze never on the sky,” Dante, Purg. xix. 71-73:
Vidi gente per esso che piangea, Giacendo a terra tutta volta in giuso. Adhaesit pavimento anima mea, etc.
Cf. infra 586 a Ke/cv06re$. Cf. also on 553 d for the general thought.
6 Cf. Euthyph. & c, Polit. 287 a, Aristoph. Peace 1051, Plut. 837, Eurip. Hippol. 119, I.T. 956, Medea 67, Xen. Hell. iv. 5. 6.
• Or, as Ast, Stallbaum and others take it, “ the poison of 98Q
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" But these money-makers with down-bent heads,® pretending not even to see 6 them, but inserting the sting of their money c into any of the remainder who do not resist, and harvesting from them in interest as it were a manifold progeny of the parent sum, foster the drone and pauper element in the state.’* “ They do indeed multiply it,” he said. “ And they are not willing to quench the evil as it bursts into flame either by way of a law prohibiting a man from doing as he likes with his own,d or in this way, by a second law that does away with such abuses. ” “ What law? ’ ’ “ The law that is next best, and compels the citizens to pay heed to virtue/ For if a law commanded that most voluntary contracts z shouldbe atthe contractor’s risk, the pursuit of wealth would be less shameless in the state and fewer of the evils of which we spoke just now would grow up there.” “ Much fewer,” he said. “ But as it is, and for all these reasons, this is the plight to which the rulers in the state reduce their subjects, and as for themselves and their offspring, do they not make the young spoiled 9 wantons averse to toil of body and mind, and too soft to stand their money.” rirp&<TKovTes suggests the poisonous sting, especially as Plato has been speaking of hives and drones. For itaivns cf. Eurip. Bacchae 851 tvels . . . \iaaav, “ implanting madness.” In the second half of the sentence the figure is changed, the poison becoming the parent, i.e. the principal, which breeds interest, cf. 507 a, p. 96.
d Cf. on 552 a, Laws 922 e-923 a.
• Cf. Protag. 327 d avayKdXovva dperijs ^iri/j-eXeicrdai, Symp. 185 b, and for iirip.eXeiaOa,<. cf. What Plato Said, p. 464, on Apol. 29 d-e.
1	For refusing to enforce monetary contracts cf. Laws 742 c, 849 e, 915 e, and Newman ii. p. 254 on Aristot. Pol. 1263 b 21.
9	Cf. What Plato Said, p. 483, on Laches 179 d, and Aristot. Pol. 1310 a 23.
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re Kal Xviras Kal apyovs; Ttjaiyv; Avrovs Se TrXrjv ypr)/jLaTLcrp.ov raw dXXcov TjpLeXrjkotos, Kai ovSev TrAetco erripieXeiav TreTroiTjpievovs dperfjs T) tovs TTevrjras; Ov yap ovv. Ovtco St) irap-ecrKevaapfvoi otov TrapaftaXXcvoav dXXrjXois oi Te apyovTes Kai oi apyopievoi i] ev oocov iropeiais i] ev aXXais rial kolvcjovlols, t) Kara Oeoopias Tj Kara arpareias, T] ^v/jlttXol yiyvopievoi Tj avfrrpaT larval, D Kal ev ovtols rocs kiv8vvols dXXrjXovs Oecvpievoi, pvq3apifj ravTT] Kara<f>povu)VTai oi TtevTjTes vtto tcvv ttXovctloov, aAAa ttoXXokis layvos avTjp rrevTjs, TjXiatpLevos, irapaTayOels ev pdyrj irXovcucp euKia-TporfrijKOTi, TToXAas eyovTi crap Kas aXXorpias, iSj) aovpLaros Te Kai arropias p.eoTov, ap oiei avrov ovy ^yeiodai KaKia t^ a(/)GT€pa ttXovt6lv tovs tolovtovs > Kal dXXov dXXtp TrapayyeXXeiv, otov E tSta tzvyytyvcvvTai, otl dvSpes rjpieTepoi eial Trap
ovSev1; Ev otSa piev ovv, erf)^, eyooye, otl ovtoj TTOiovaiv. Ovkovv drcrTrep crajpia vocra)8es piiKpas poTTTjs e^ojdev Secrac TrpouXa^eaOai Ttpos to Kapiveiv, evtoTe Se Kal dvev tujv e^o) GTacrid^ei avTO avTip, ovto) 8y Kal Tj KaTa tovto eKetvcp 8iaKeipLevTj ttoXls otto opiiKpas 7Tpo</>dcrea>s> egoodev errayopLevayv 7] to)v eTepcov e^ dXiyapxovpievTjs
1 AvSpes f]/j.^T€poi ei’cri Trap’ Baiter: yap oi>8^v AFDM : ttvSpes yjp^repoi' Adam. * 6 * 8
a Cf. 429 c-d, Laches 191 d-e, Laws 633 d.
6 Cf. Tucker on Aesch. Suppl. 726.
c Cf. Soph. Ajax 758 irepiaaa Kav6vr)ra cricfiaTa.
A For a similar picture cf. Aristoph. Frogs 1086-1098. Cf. also Gorg. 518 c, and for the whole passage Xen. Mem. iii. 5. 15, Aristot. Pol. 1310 a 24-25.
8 The poor, though stronger, are too cowardly to use force. For Kaidg. rrj fftperipq, cf. Lysias ii. 65 Kaidq, rfi ai>ra>v, Rhesus 282
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up against pleasure and pain,° and mere Idlers ? ” “ Surely.” “ And do they not fasten upon themselves the habit of neglect of everything except the making of money, and as complete an indifference to virtue as the paupers exhibit ? ” “ Little they care.” “ And when, thus conditioned, the rulers and the ruled are brought together on the march, in wayfaring, or in some other common undertaking, either a religious festival, or a campaign, or as shipmates or fellow-soldiers or, for that matter, in actual battle, and observe one another, then the poor are not in the least scorned by the rich, but on the contrary, do you not suppose it often happens that when a lean, sinewy, sunburnt6 pauper is stationed in battle beside a rich man bred in the shade, and burdened with superfluous flesh,c and sees him panting and helpless^—do you not suppose he will think that such fellows keep their wealth by the cowardice e of the poor, and that when the latter are together in private, one will pass the word to another ‘ our men are good for nothing ’ ? ” “ Nay, I know very well that they do,” said he. “ And just as an unhealthy body requires but a slight impulse* from outside to fall into sickness, and sometimes, even without that, all the man is one internal war, in like manner does not the corresponding type of state need only a slight occasion,8' the one party bringing inft allies 813-814 Tij Qpirywv Ka.Kav8plq., Phaedrus 248 b, Symp. 182 d, Crito 45 e, Eurip. Androm. 967, Aristoph. Thesm. 868 ry KOpa.Kb)V TTOV'qpl.Q.
f Cf. Soph. O.T. 961 ffp.iKpa iraXaia <r<b/j,af eiWfa pOTT'qy “a slight impulse puts aged bodies to sleep,” Demosth. Olynth. ii. 9 and 21. Cf. 544 e.
0 Cf. Polyb. vi. 57. Montaigne, apud Hoffding, i.' 30 “ Like every other being each illness has its appointed time of development and close—interference is futile,” with Tim. 89 b.	h Cf. Thue. i. 3, ii. 68, iv. 64, Herod, ii. 108.
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iroXeais £v[i[ia}(tav Y) tcov eTepcov ck 8r)[ioKparov-pbevrjs, vocreb Te Kal avTT) avrrj p,dyeTab, evbOTe 8e 557 Kal avev t&v e£a) crTacnd^eb; Kai a^>o8pa ye.
^poKparla 8ij, ot/zat, yiyverai, orav ob 7revY]res vbK’qaravTes tovs p^ev aTTOKTebVUMJb tojv erepcov, tovs 8e €Kj8aAa>cri, TObs 8e Xobirots e£ loov p,€Ta8cocri iroXbTelas tc Kal dpyd>v Kab a)s to ttoXv atro kXiqpcov at dpyal ev avTrj ytyvovTab. Eort yop, e(f)T), avTT] tj KaTaoTacrbs 8r)pbOKpaTbas > eav Te Kab 8b oitXojv yevryrab eav Te Kal 8ia (ftoflov VTref-eXOovTtvv tujv eTepaw.
XI. Tlva 8r} ovv, rjv 8’ eyd), ovTOb Tpovrov B obKovab; Kal nota Tbs T] TObavTT) av TroXi/reba; 8fjXov ydp OTb 6 TObOVTOs dvrjp 8T)p.oKpaTbKos Tbs dva<f)avrio‘eTab. /XfjXov, €<^7). Ovkovv Trpayrov [iev 8rj eXevOepob, Kal eXevOeptas y vroXbs ^eoTTj Kal TrappYjObas ylyvcTab, 'Kab e^ovoba ev avTTj irobew d Tb Tbs ^ovXeTab; Aeyerat ye 8rj, tyq. "Ottov 8e ye e^ovata, 8rjXov on I8tav cKacrros ov KaTa-oKevriv tov ovtov fltov KaTaoKeva^obTQ ev avTrj,
a irraaitlfei is applied here to disease of body. Cf. Herod. V. 28 voff^ffaffa. ra fiaXLara araffi, “ grievously ill of faction. Cf. supra on 554 d, p. 276, note c.
6 Cf. 488 c, 560 a, Corp. 466 c, 468 n, Prot. 325 b. Exile, either formal or voluntary, was always regarded as the proper thing for the defeated party in the Athenian democracy. The custom even exists at the present time. Venizelos, for instance, has frequently, when defeated at the polls, chosen to go into voluntary exile. But that term, in modern as in ancient Greece, must often be interpreted cum grano salis.
« tow: one of the watchwords of democracy. Cf. 561 b 284
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from an oligarchical state, or the other from a demn-cratic, to become diseased and wage war with itself, and sometimes even apart from any external impulse faction arises a ? ” “Most emphatically.” “And a democracy, I suppose, comes into being when the poor, winning the victory, put to death some of the other party, drive out6 others, and grant the rest of the citizens an equal share 6 in both citizenship and offices—and for the most part these offices are assigned by lot.d ” “ Why, yes,” he said, “ that is the constitution of democracy alike whether it is established by force of arms or by terrorism 6 resulting in the withdrawal of one of the parties.”
XI. What, then,” said I, “ is the manner of their life and what is the quality of such a constitution ? For it is plain that the man of this quality will turn out to be a democratic sort of man.” “ It is plain,” he said. . To begin with, are they not free ? and is not the city chock-full, of liberty and freedom of speech ? and has not every man licencef to do as he likes?” “So it is said,” he replied.
And where there is such licence, it is. obvious that everyone would arrange a plan*7 for leading his
and c, 599 b, 617 c, Laws 919 d, Ale. I. 115 d, Crito 50 e, Isoc. Archid. 96, Peace 3.
d But Isoc. Areop. 22-23 considers the lot undemocratic because it might result in the establishment in office of men with oligarchical sentiments. See Norlin ad loc. For the use of the lot in Plato cf. Laws 759 b, 757 e, 690 c, 741 b-c, 856 d, 946 b, Rep. 460 a, 461 e. Cf. Apelt, p. 520.
6 Cf 551 b.
' i&vtrla: cf. Isoc. xii. 131 rfy 5’ Qovvlav 3 ti /BovXerai ns iroietv evSatfiovlav. Cf. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, chap. ii. Doing as One Likes.
o KaraaKeid) is a word of all work in Plato. Cf. 419 a. 449 a, 455 a, Gorg. 455 e, 477 b, etc.
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rjTis eKaarov dpecJKOt. AfjXov. IlavToSaTTOi «7 C dv, otpai, ev Tavry rfj ttoAitcicl ^idAicrr ey-ylyvoivro dvOpcorroi. IIcos yaP ov> Kiv8vp€U€1, fy 8* eyco, KaXXlcrrrj avro] rcov rroXireicov eZvai* dtcrirep Ipdnov ttoikIXov tt6lctlv avOecri TreiroiKiX-[Jb€VOV, OVTCO Kal aVTT] ITaO'lV TjOecri ireTTOlKlXpeVT^ koXXIcftt] dv cftalvoiTO' Kal cocos pev, rjv 8 eyco, Kai Tavrrjv, tomrep ol Tralles re Kal al yvvacKes Ta 'noudXa Oecopevoi, KaXXlcrrrjv dv ttoXXoI Kplveiav. D Kai pdX, tyq. Kai eon ye, <5 paKapce, tfv 8* eyco, emrijSeiov fyrecv ev avrfi iroXcrelav.Ti 877; "Ori irdvra yevrj rroXiTeicov e%ei 81a ttjv egovcriav, Kal KtvSvvevei tco flovXopievcp ttoXlv KaTaoKevafcecv, o vvv 8y T/peis eno 10 vpev, avayKaiov eZvai ecs 8r]poKpaTovpev7]V eXdovTi ttoXiv, os av avrov dpeOKT} TpOTTOS, TOVTOV CKXe^aodab, COUTTCp eis 'TTavTO'TTcoXtov dcfitKopevcp iroXvreuov, Kai eKXe^a-pevcp OVTCO KaTOLKl^eiV. ’Tozos yovv, ^cf>7), OVK E dv diropoL Trapa8eiypaT(OV. To 8e prfiepiav avay-
Krjv, eiTTOV, elvai dpyeiv ev ravrr) rrj rroXei, prf)
a iro,vTo8a.irbs usually has an unfavourable connotation in Plato. Cf. 431 b-c, 561 d, 567 e, 559 d, Symp. 198 b, Gorg. 489 c, Laws 788 b, etc. Isoc. iv. 45 uses it in a favourable sense, but in iii. 16 more nearly as Plato does.
For the mixture of things in a democracy cf. Xen. Rep. Ath. 2. 8 <t>wvy Kal Stalrr) Kal	. . . ’AOyvacoi 82 Ke-
Kpa/JL^yg 2^ air&vTiav tGjv ’EXXiJ^wi* Kal Pappdpuv^; and Laws 681 d. Libby, Introduction to History of Science, p. 273, says “ Arnold failed in his analysis of American civilization to confirm Plato’s judgement concerning the variety of natures to be found in the democratic state.” De Tocqueville also, and many English observers, have commented on the monotony and standardization of American life.
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own life in the way that pleases him.” ‘‘Obvious.’* “ All sortsa and conditions of men, then, would arise in this polity more than in any other ? ” “ Of course.” “Possibly,” said I, “this is the most beautiful of polities ; as a garment of many colours, embroidered with all kinds of hues, so this, decked and diversified with every type of character, would appear the most beautiful. And perhaps,” I said, “many would judge it to be the most beautiful, like boys and women6 when they see bright-coloured things.” “Yes indeed,” he said. “Yes,” said I, “and it is the fit place, my good friend, in which to look for a constitution.” “Why so?” “ Because, owing to this licence, it includes all kinds, and it seems likely that anyone who wishes to organize a state, as we were just now doing, must find his way to a democratic city and select the model that pleases him, as if in a bazaare of constitutions, and after making his choice, establish his own.” “ Perhaps at any rate,” he said, “ he would not be at a loss for patterns.” “ And the freedom from all compulsion to hold office in such a
b For the idea that women and children like many colours cf. Sappho’s admiration for Jason’s mantle mingled with all manner of colours (Zyr. Grace, i. 196). For the classing together of women and boys cf. Laws 658 d, Shakes. As You Like It, in. ii. 435 “ As boys and women are for the most part cattle of this colour,” Faguet, Nineteenth Century “ Lamartine a 6t6 infiniment aim€ des adolescents s^rieux et des femmes distingu^es.”
e Cf. Plutarch, Dion 53. Burke says “A republic, as an ancient philosopher has observed, is no one species of government, but a magazine of every species.” Cf. Laws 789 b for an illustration of the point. Filmer, Patriarcha, misquotes this, saying “The Athenians sold justice . . which made Plato call a popular estate a fair where everything is to be sold.”
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dv rjs ucavds apxew, p/rfie aS dpx^aOai, edv p,7) PovXt), pr]3e TroXepetv TroXepovvrajv, /zzySe elp^VTjv dyeiv tcov aXXoov dydvroov, eav p.7) erriOvp/rjs elpTprrjs, /D78* aS, edv ns dpx^cv vop,o$ oe 8ta-kcdXvt) rj St/ca£etv, pvrfiev tjttov Kal dpx^tv Kat 558 8t/ca£etv, edv avra) aroi errur), dp1 ov Oea-necrla kol rjdeca 7] roiavTT] 3 cay co yr] ev rep TrapavrcKa; ^Icrcos, e</>7), ev ye tovtco. Tt 8at; 7] TrpaoTTjs evlcov tujv diKatrOevrcDv ov Kopu/rf; rj ovttco ec3e$ ev rotavri} TToXvreta, dvdpcoTrcov Karai/jTy/iiadevTajv Oavdrov 7] </>vy7js, ovSev 'fjrrov avraiv peevovreov re Kat, dvaorrpec/jopevajv ev peoep, Kal d)$ ovre cftpovrl^ovros ovre dpcovros ovSevos irepwocrreL dorrep Tjpuos; Kat iroXXovs y*» €cf)7]. 'H 8c ovyyvcopcr] Kal ov8’ B dircocmovv a[M,KpoXoyla aorps, aAAa KaracjjpdvTjcns
cov 7ip,et$ eXeyopev crepi,vvvovTes, ore tt]v ttoXlv (pKt^opev, d)$ el p,7) ns VTTepfleflX'qpLGVTjv </>vot,v exot, ovttot dv yevovro dvTjp dyaOos, el p,7] Trals d>v evdvs Tral^ot, ev KaXots Kal e7TLT7]3evoL rd roiavra
• Of. Aristot. Pol. 1271 a 12 Set y&p Kal /3ov\6/ji€vov Kal ftov\b/j.ei'ov Apxeiv rbv &^iov r^$ apx^s. Cf. 347 B-C.
6 Cf. Laws 955 b-c, where a penalty is pronounced for making peace or war privately, and the parody in Aristoph. Acharn. passim.
e Scaywyr): cf. 344 e, where it is used more seriously of the whole conduct of life. Cf. also Theaet. 177 a, Polit. 274 d, Tim. 71 d, Laws 806 e. Aristot. Met. 981 b 18 and 982 b 24 uses the word in virtual anaphora with pleasure. See too Zeller, Aristot. ii. pp. 307-309, 266, n. 5.
d Cf. 562 d. For the mildness of the Athenian democracy cf. Aristot. Ath. Pol. 22.19, Demosth. xxi. 184, xxii. 51, xxiv. 51, Lysias vi. 34, Isoc. Antid. 20, Areopagit. 67-68, Hei. 37; also Menex. 243 e and also Euthydem. 303 d 87gj.0Ti.Kbv 288
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city, even if you are qualified,0 or again, to submit to rule, unless you please, or to make war when the rest are at war,b or to keep the peace when the others do so, unless you desire peace ; and again, the liberty, in defiance of any law that forbids you, to hold office and sit on juries none the less, if it occurs to you to do so, is not all that a heavenly and delicious entertainmentc for the time being ? ” “ Perhaps,” he said, “ for so long.” “ And is not the placability d of some convicted criminals exquisitee ? Or have you never seen in such a state men condemned to death or exile who none the less stay on, and go to and fro among the people, and as if no one saw or heeded him, the man slips in and outz like a revenant9?” “Yes, many,” he said. “ And the tolerance of democracy, its superiority h to all our meticulous requirements, its disdain for our solemni pronouncementsi made when we were founding our city, that except in the case of transcendentk natural gifts no one could ever become a good man unless from childhood his play and all his pursuits were concerned with things n Kal irpfrov iv tois Xbyots. Here the word irpq.6r-r]s is ironically transferred to the criminal himself.
e cf. 376 a, Theaet. 171 a.
' For irepivoffTei cf. Lucian, Bis Acc. 6, Aristoph. Plut. 131, 494, Peace 762.
9 His being unnoticed accords better with the rendering “spirit,” “one returned from the dead” (a perfectly possible meaning for fyws. Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 435 translates “ Geist”) than with that of a hero returning from the wars. Cf. Adam ad loc.
h For oi’3’ birutmovv o-pitKpoXoyla cf. on 532 B in ibwafila.
*	<rep.vtivovTes here has an ironical or colloquial tone— “high-brow,” “ top-lofty.”
Cf. 401 b-c, 374 c and on 467 a, Laws 643 b, Delacroix, Psychologic de l'art, p. 46.
*	For birepfieflXTig&rr) cf. Laws 719 d, Eurip. Alcest. 153.
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irdvra, evs peeyaXoTTpeTrais KaraTrartferaej? arravra ravra ov8ev e/>povrtt>ei, eg ottoIojv dv ns cttltt]-devpedreov eirl rd iroXmKa levv TrpdrTY], aAAa n/xa, 0 dav e/rfj pedvov evvovs etvae rep TrAv^ei. IIaw y’, e<p7?, yepraia.	lavra re ot), €</>t?p, av Kab
rovreov aAAa a8eA^>a SypcoKparla, Kal eiy, cos eoiKev, ^8eia TToXcrela Kal avapxos Kal 'ttolkIXti, laoTTjra nva dpeoleos ccrocs re Kal dvlcrois 8ia-vepeovoa. Kai /zaA’, ee/rr), yveopepea Xeyec$.
XII. vA.6pee dtf, pv 8’ eyed, ns 6 roiovros Idea, p it pairov aKenreov, ederrrep rrjv iroXcrelav eoKeipd-peeOa, rlva rpoirov ylyverai; Nai, €<£??. * *Ap’ ovv ovx ed8e; rov t/>ei,8a>Xov eKelvov Kal dXeyapxtKov D yevo it’ av, ot/xai, vids vtto rep irarpl redpapepeevos ev rob$ €K€cvov i)V€(HV;	1 b yap ov; Jota ot) Kab
ovros dpxeov raiv ev avrep Tjdovaiv, ocrac dva-ACVTbKab pb€V, XpTJ/JXbTbCJ'TbKab 0€ p/fy ab OT] OVK dvayKaiai KeKXrjvrak. &TjXov, ee/rr). BouAei ofiv, rjv 8’ eyed, Iva pdj OKorecvais 8iaXeyedp.e6a, rrpedrov dpcoedpLeOa rds ‘re avayKalovs erredvpdas Kal rds per}; DovAopeai, x} o os. (Jvkovv as re ovk av oloc 1 yevvala M, yevvaia AFD.
a fieyaXoirpeirw is often ironical in Plato. Cf. 362 c, Symp. 199 c, Charm. 175 c, Theaet. 161 c, Meno 94 b, Polit. 277 b, Hipp. Maj. 291 e.
6 In Aristoph. Knights 180 ff. Demosthenes tells the sausage-seller that his low birth and ignorance and his trade are the very things that fit him for political leadership.
• Cf. Aristoph. Knights 122 f., 741 and passim. Andoc. iv. 16 eifrous r<p 6^fjUf>. Emile Faguet, Moralistes, iii. p. 84, says of Tocqueville, “ Il est bien je crois le premier qui ait dit que la democratic abaisse le niveau intellectuel des gouvernements.” For the other side of the democratic shield see Thucyd. ii. 39.
d For the ironical use of yewata cf. 544 c, Soph. 231 b, Theaet. 209 e.
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fair and good,—how superbly a it tramples under foot all such ideals, caring nothing from what practices b and way of life a man turns to politics, but honouring him if only he says that he loves the people!c ” “ It is a noble d polity, indeed! ” he said. “ These and qualities akin to these democracy would exhibit, and it would, it seems, be a delightful6 form of government, anarchic and motley, assigning a kind of equality indiscriminately to equals and unequals alike! f ” “Yes,” he said, “ everybody knows that.”
XII. “ Observe, then, the corresponding private character. Or must we first, as in the case of the polity, consider the origin of the type ? ” “ Yes,” he said. “ Is not this, then, the way of it ? Our thrifty0 oligarchical man would have a son bred in his father’s ways.” “ Why not ? ” “ And he, too, would control by force all his appetites for pleasure that are wasters and not winners of wealth, those which are denominated unnecessary. ” “ Obviously.’* “ And in order not to argue in the dark, shall we first defineh our distinction between necessary and unnecessary appetites *? ” “Let us do so.” “Well, e rjSeiat cf. Isoc. vii. 70 of good government, rots xpwp&ois 7]6loVS.
f Cf. What Plato Said, p. 634, on Laws 744 b-c, and ibid. p. 508 on Gorg. 508 a, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1131 a 23-24, Newman, i. p. 248, Xen. Cyr. ii. 2.18.
9	Cf. 572 c, Theogn. 915 f., Anth. Pal. x. 41, Democr. fr. 227 and 228, Diels ii.8 p. 106, and Epicharm. fr. 45, Diels i.8 p. 126.
*	Cf. What Plato Said, p. 485, on Laches 190 b, and p. 551, on Phaedr. 237 e.
*	Cf. 554 a, 571 b, Phaedo 64 d-e, Phileb. 62 e, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1147 b 29. The Epicureans made much of this distinction. Cf. Cic. De fin. i. 13. 45, Tusc. v. 33, 93, Porphyry, De abst. i. 49. Ath. xii. 511 quotes this passage and says it anticipates the Epicureans.
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t* etpev aTTorpei/jaL, 8iKalcos av avayKatai koXocvto, E Kal ocrat, drroTeXovpevai, coc/jeXovcrLv rjpas; tovtcov
yap dp<J>OTepcov e<£tecr0at rjpajv ry <f>voei, dvdyicrp 559 ov; Kat paXa. Aucalcos 817 tovto eir’ avrats epovpev, to avayKaiov. AucalcjoS' Tt Sat; as ye tis arraXXo^etev av, el peXeTcp ck veov, Kal rrpds ov8ev dyaOov evovaac 8pd)cnv) at 8e /cat Tovvavrlov, irdcras Tavras et pr] dvayKaiovs cf>atpev etvai, dp* ov KoX&s av Xeyoipev; KaAai? pev ovv. IIpo-eXivpeOa S^ Tt TrapaSetypca eKarepcov, at elacv, Iva tvttco Xd(3copev avrds ; Ovkovv XPtf- *Ap* ovv ovx V TO^ </>ayetv p€XPc dycelas tc Kal eve^tas Kal B avTov oltov Te Kal ctyov avayKatos av elr;; Otpai.
*H pev ye ttov tov oltov KaT* dp</>OTepa dvayKala, Te d)(/>eXipos Te Travaat ^(vvra ov Swar?).1 * * *
Nat. *H Se oi/jov, el rrr) Tiva ax/teXeiav rrpds evetpav irapexerai. ITavu pev oSv. Tt Se; 17 rrepa tovtcvv Kal dXXolcvv ebeapdrcov tocovtcdv emfivpla, Svvar^ Se KoXa^opevr; ck vecov Kal iraibevopevT] ck tcov ttoXXcov aTTaXXaTTeadai,, Kal pXa^epa pev crdtpari, ftXaflepa Se i/rvxt) ^pds Te C </>p6v7pnv Kal to aa)(f>povetv, apa ye dpdcvs ovk dvayKala av KaXoLTo; *Opf)oTaTa pev ovv. Ovkovv Kal dvaXuiTCKas </>d)pev etvac Taura?, eKetvas Se xPr]P'aT('aTLK^s T° XP7]0^*™5 irpos Ta epya elvat; Tt pr;v; Ovtco 8y Kal rrepl d(/>po8cola)v Kal tcov dXXcov (f>7]cropev; Ovtco. rAp* ovv Kal
1 TTavcrai fwvra oi Swarf) Hermann, iravoai tfbvra Swart)
AFDM, fir) iravcrai ^wvTa Swart) Mon., Burnet, iravcrai ireivQv-
ras Athenaeus, iratoacrOai tfwros dSwarei Wilamowitz (Platon,
ii. pp. 385-386),
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then, desires that we cannot divert or suppress may be properly called necessary, and likewise those whose satisfaction is beneficial to us, may they not ? For our nature compels us to seek their satisfaction. Is not that so ? ” “ Most assuredly.” “ Then we shall rightly use the word ‘ necessary ’ of them ? ” “ Rightly.” “ And what of the desires from which a man could free himself by discipline from youth up, and whose presence in the soul does no good and in some cases harm ? Should we not fairly call all such unnecessary ? ” “ Fairly indeed.” “ Let us select an example of either kind, so that we may apprehend the type.® ” “ Let us do so.” “ Would not the desire of eating to keep in health and condition and the appetite for mere bread and relishes 6 be necessary ? ” “I think so.” “ The appetite for bread is necessary in both respects, in that it is beneficial and in that if it fails we die.” “Yes.” “ And the desire for relishes, so far as> it conduces to fitness ? ” “ By all means.” “ And should we not rightly pronounce unnecessary the appetite that exceeds these and seeks other varieties of food, and that by correction c and training from youth up can be got rid of in most cases and is harmful to the body and a hindrance to the soul’s attainment of intelligence and sobriety ? ” “ Nay, most rightly.” “ And may we not call the one group the spendthrift desires and the other the profitable ,d because they help production ? ” “ Surely.” “ And we shall say the same of sexual and other appetites ? ” “ The same.” “ And were
« Or “ grasp them in outline.”
6	For Si/'of cf. on 372 c, Vol. I. p. 158, note a.
e	For KoXa^ofz^vi) cf. 571 b, Gorg. 505 b, 491 E, 507 d. For the thought cf. also supra 519 a-b.
4	Lit. “ money-making.” Cf. 558 p.
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ov vvv 8tj KTy/yrjva divopid^opiev, rovrov eXeyopiev TOV TCOV TOLOVTOiV T]8oVU)V KCU €77l^U/Xl(OV yepLOVTa Kal ap^opievov vtto rcov pvt] dvayKalcov, rov 8e D vtto rcov dvayKatcov </>ei8u)X6v re Kal oXiyapyiKow ’AAAa ri pvrjv;	*
XIII. IlaAiv rotvvv, 8’ eycb, Xeycopiev, (8$ e£ oXiyapyiKov 8t] pioKpariKos ytyverai. cfjatverai 8e pioi rd ye TroXXa <S8e yiyveaBai. II a>$; vOrav veos redpapipievos d)$ vvv 8y eXeyopiev, aTrai8evTa)s re Kal </>ei8a>Xcjos, yevcrqrai Kry/yqvcov pieXiros Kal gvyyevTprai aiBoocri Brjpal Kal 8eivois, TravTo8aTras y8ovas Kal TTOLKiXas Kal Travrolcos eyovcras 8vva-pievois crKevd^ew, evravBd ttov oiov elvai dpyrjv E avrcp pLerafloXrjs oXiyapyiKrj? rfjs ev eavrcp els 8r)pbOKpariK'qv.1 IIoAA^ avdyKT], efrq. *Ap9 ovv, diCTrep 7/ ttoXls pierefiaXXe PorjBiqcrdoTjs rep erepcp piepet ^vp,p,axlas egooBev opiotas opiolcp, ovtod Kal 6 veavtas pberaftaXXei floYjdovvros av ei8ov$ eTTiOvpiidjv e^cuOev rep erepcp ra>v Trap9 eKetvcp ^vyyevovs re Kal opiotov; UavraTracri piev o^v. Kai eav piev, otpiai, dvri^orjB'^crrj ns rep ev eavrep oXcyapxiKcp ^vpipiayia, tj rrodev Trapa rov rrarpos 560 rj Kal ro)v dXXcov oiKeicov vovOerodvroov re Kal KaKi^ovrcov, ardais 8rj Kal dvrlaraais Kal pidyr]
1	So mss. : ^erajSoX^s . . . dXiyapxiKrjs Burnet, /iera(3oX?}$ dXi-7ap%£as . . . S^fioKparlav, or insert iroXirelas after eavrep Adam. Jowett and Campbell suggest inserting after fjeerapoXys.
~a For y^opra c/. 577 d, 578 a, 603 d, 611 b, Gorg. 525 a, 522 e, etc.
6 occurs only here in Plato. It is common in Pindar and tragedy. Ernst Maass, “ Die Ironie des Sokrates,” Sokrates, 11, p. 94 “Platon hat an jener Stelle des Stoats, von der wir ausgingen, die schlimmen Erzieher gefUhrliche Fuchsbestien genannt.” (Cf. Pindar, OI, xi, 20.) 2p4
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we not saying that the man whom we nicknamed the drone is the man who teems a with such pleasures and appetites, and who is governed by his unnecessary desires, while the one who is ruled by his necessary appetites is the thrifty oligarchical man ? ” “ Why, surely.”
XIII. “ To return, then,” said I, “ we have to tell how the democratic man develops from the oligarchical type. I think it is usually in this way.” “ How ? ” “ When a youth, bred in the illiberal and niggardly fashion that we were describing, gets a taste of the honey of the drones and associates with fierce1 and cunning creatures who know how to purvey pleasures of every kind and variety c and condition, there you must doubtless conceive is the beginning of the transformation of the oligarchy in his soul into democracy.” “ Quite inevitably,” he said. “ May we not say that just as the revolution in the city was brought about by the aid of an alliance from outside, coming to the support of the similar and corresponding party in the state, so the youth is revolutionized when a like and kindred d group of appetites from outside comes to the aid of one of the parties in his soul? ” “ By all means,” he said. “ And if, I take it, a counter-alliance® comes to the rescue of the oligarchical part of his soul, either it may be from his father or from his other kin, who admonish and reproach him, then there arises faction z and counter-
e Cf. on 557 c, p. 286, note a.
< Cf. 554 d.
e For the metaphor cf. Xen. Mem. i. 2. 24 ibvvd.aO’qv £ivelvq> Xpwfdvw avfi/j.dxv rwv p/r] kclXwv tiriOvpuuv Kpareiv, “ they [Critias and Alcibiades] found in him [Socrates] an ally who gave them strength to conquer their evil passions.” (Loeb tr.)
1 Cf. supra on 554 d, p. 276, note c.
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ev avrdj rrpos avrov Tore ylyveraL. Tc p/qv; Kai 7TOTG /JL€V, dlpaL, TO 8'TjpLOKparLKOV V7T€)(O)pTjCF€ TO) oXcyapyLKcp > Kal tlvcs tvov eTTL0vpcd)v ai pev 8i€cf)0dpqo‘av, al St Kal egerrecrov, al8ovs tlvos ey'yGvop.EV'rjs ev rrj rov veov Kal KaTeKocrpqOq rraXiV. Tlyverai yap evtore, €tf>q. Av0ls St, ol/xat, rcov CKTreoovocbv eirifivpi&v aXAat viro-B rpet/idpevaL gvyyevets St’ aveTTLcrrqpoarvvqv rpocfyfjs rrarpos rroXXal Te Kal Ic^vpal eyevovro. OtAei yovv, e</)7], ovto) ylyveoOai. Ovkovv eiXKVcrdv re rrpos Tas auras dpiAlas, Kal Xd0pa gvyyLyvopevai rrXfjOos evereKOv. TI p/qv; TeXevrcocrai 8q, otpac, KareXaflov Tqv tov veov rqs i/>vxq$ aKporroXw, alcr06pevai Kevqv pa0qpdrcvv Te Kal €TrLrq8evpdr(jyv KaXdtv Kal Xdycov dXq0<vv> ol 8q apLorroL </>povpol tc C Kal </>vXaKes ev dv8p<vv 0eo</)iXa>v elcrl 8cavolais>
Kai ttoXv y , etf>i). T’evSec? 8y Kai dXa^oves, otpaL, XdyoL tc Kal 86gab dvr* eKclvtov ava8pa-pdvres Karecr^QV tov avrov tottov tov tolovtov. S^oSpa y*, efrq. *Ap* o^v ov rraXiv re els ckclvovs tovs Xo)TOtf)dyovs eX0d>v cfaavepcos KaroLKCL, Kal eav rrap* OLKelcov tls ftorfleia tu> <f>€L8coXcp avrov Tris ^XVS d(f>iKvf)rai, KX^aavres ot aXa^oves XdyoL ckclvol ras tov ^acrcXiKov retyovs ev avrcp rrvXas L ovre avrrjv rrjv ^vppLay^lav rrapLaoLv ovre TTpecrflets
a Tives ... al v&v ... al 3t. For the partitive apposition cf. 566 e, 584 d, Gorg. 499 c. Cf. also Protag. 330 a, Gorg. 450 c, Laws 626 e, Eurip. Hec. 1185-1186.
Cf. Tim. 90 a.
e For the idea of guardians of the soul cf. Laws 961 d, supra 549 b. Cf. also on Phaedo 113 d, What Plato said, p. 536.	d Cf. Phaedo 92 d.
* Plato, like Matthew Arnold, liked to use nicknames for 296
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faction and internal strife in the man with himself.” “ Surely.” “ And sometimes, I suppose, the democratic element retires before the oligarchical, some of its appetites having been destroyed and others a expelled, and a sense of awe and reverence grows up in the young man’s soul and order is restored.” “ That sometimes happens,” he said. “ And sometimes, again, another brood of desires akin to those expelled are stealthily nurtured to take their place, owing to the father’s ignorance of true education, and wax numerous and strong.” “ Yes, that is wont to be the way of it.” “ And they tug and pull back to the same associations and in secret intercourse engender a multitude.” “Yes indeed.” “ And in the end, I suppose, they seize the citadel6 of the young man’s soul, finding it empty and unoccupied by studies and honourable pursuits and true discourses, which are the best watchmen and guardians e in the minds of men who are dear to the gods.” “ Much the best,” he said. “ And ‘then false and braggart words d and opinions charge up the height and take their place and occupy that part of such a youth.” “ They do indeed.” “ And then he returns, does he not, to those Lotus-eaters6 and without disguise lives openly with them. And if any supportf comes from his kin to the thrifty element in his soul, those braggart discourses close the gates of the royal fortress within him and refuse admission to the auxiliary force itself, and will not grant audience as to envoys classes of people; cf. Rep. 415 d yrneveis, Theaet. 181 a ptovras, Soph. 248 A elSwv (plXovs, Phileb. 44 e tois bvayeptaiv. So Arnold in Culture and Anarchy uses Populace, Philistines, Barbarians, Friends of Culture, etc., Friends of Physical Science, Lit. and Dogma, p. 3.
* fior/Octa: cf. Aristot. De an. 404 a 12.
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TrpecrflvTepoov Xoyovs tSttorcop1 etcrSe^oprat, avrol t€ KparovoL payopcevoi, Kal ttjv pev ai’8a> ^Ac&OTz/ra ovopd^ovTes (XOovcav egco aTcpcos </>vya8a> <jra><f>po-avvrjvSe dvav^plav KaXovvTes re Kal TrpoTTTjXaKifovTes eK/SdXXovari, peTpbOTiyra 8e Kal Kocrptav 8aiTdv7)V dos aypocKiav Kal dveXevOeplav ovcrav rreldovres virepoptt,ovcn fiera TroXXfov Kal dvco^eXdov ent-Ovpidov. S^oSpa ye. Tovtcov 8e ye irov Kevdo-E aavres Kal KaOrjpavTes ttjv tov KaTeyopevov re vtt* avrcov Kal reXovpevov ipvyrjv peyaXoiai reXecn, to perd tovto vflpw Kal dvapylav Kal dcrarrtav Kal dvaibeiav Xaprrpds juera ttoXXov X°P°v Kar-ayovaiv ecrTe<f>ava)peva$, eyKcopia^ovTes Kal viro-Kopif,dpevo(., vflpev pev evTradbevaLav KaXovvTes, dvapylav 8e eXevdeplav, derayrtav 8e peyaXo-561 7rp€7T€tav, avatSetav 8e dvdpelav. dp* ovy ovrco mos, . rjv 8’ eyco, veos dov perafldXXei ck tov ev dvayKaiois eTu6vpLtai,st TpecfropLevov ttjv tcov pur} dvayKalcov Kal dvcv^eXdw 7)8ova>v eXevdepcMHV Te Kal dvecriv; Kat paXa y*f y 8’ d§> evapyajs. ’Zifj
1 Badham, followed by Apelt, reads 8i &T<av. See Adam’s note and Appendix IV. to Book VIII.
a Cf. 474 d, Thucyd. iii. 82. Wilamowitz, Platon, i. 435-436 says that Plato had not used Thucydides. But cf. Gomperz iii. 331, and What Plato Said, pp. 2-3,6, 8. See Isoc. Antid. 284 CKtbiTTeiv Kal /j.ip.eia’Oai Swa/x^vovs eixpvets KaXovai, etc., Areop. 20 and 49, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1180 b 25, Quintil. iii. 7.25 and viii. 6. 36, Sallust, Cat. c. 52 “ iam pridem equidem nos vera vocabula rerum amisimus,” etc., Shakes., Sonnet Ixvi., “ And simple truth miscalled simplicity . . .,” Thomas Wyatt, Of the Courtier's Life:
As drunkenness good fellowship to call; . . • Affirm that favel hath a goodly grace In eloquence; and cruelty to name Zeal of justice and change in time and place, etc.
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to the words of older friends in private life. And they themselves prevail in the conflict, and naming reverence and awe ‘ folly ’a thrust it forth, a dishonoured fugitive. And temperance they call ‘ want of manhood ’ and banish it with contumely, and they teach that moderation and orderly expenditure are ‘ rusticity ’ and ‘ illiberality,’ and they combine with a gang of unprofitable and harmful appetites to drive them over the border.6 ” “ They do indeed. ” “ And when they have emptied and purged0 of all these the soul of the youth that they have thus possessed5 and occupied, and whom they are initiating with these magnificent and costly rites,6 they proceed to lead home from exile insolence and anarchy and prodigality and shamelessness,resplendentf in a great attendant choir and crowned with garlands, and in celebration of their praises they euphemistically denominate insolence ‘ good breeding,’ licence ‘ liberty,’ prodigality ‘ magnificence,’ and shamelessness ‘ manly spirit.’ And is it not in some such way as this,” said I, “ that in his youth the transformation takes place from the restriction to necessary desires in his education to the liberation and release of his unnecessary and harmful desires ? ” “Yes, your description is most vivid,” said he. “ Then, in his subsequent life,
6 i/irepoplfrovcri: cf. Laws 855 C iirepoplav <pvyd8a, 866 D.
0 Cf. 567 c and 573 b, where the word is also used ironically, and Laws 735, Polit. 293 d, Soph. 226 d.
d Kar^xop-ai is used of divine “ possession ” or inspiration in Phaedr. 244 e, Ion 533 e, 536 b, etc., Xen. Symp. 1. 10.
6 Plato frequently employs the language of the mysteries for literary effect. Cf. Gory. 497 c, Symp. 210 a and 218 b, Theaet. 155 e-156 a, Laws 666 b, 870 d-e, Phaedr. 250 b-c, 249 c, Phaedo 81 a, 69 c, Rep. 378 a, etc., and Thompson on Meno 76 e.
z Cf. Eurip./r. 628. 5 (Nauck), Soph. El. 1130.
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8y, otpai, pera ravra 6 rotovros ov8ev paXXov etg dvayKalovs t) py dvayKalovs y8ovds dvaXicTKivv Kal Xpypara Kal irdvovs Kal 8(,arpiflds' aAA’ eav evrv%ys y Kal py rrepa eKflaKyevdy, aAAa ri Kal B rrpeaflvrepos yevdpevos, rov ttoXXov Oopvflov Trap-
eAddvrog, pepy re KaraSef^rac raw eKiretrovraw Kal rocs eiretareXdovari py oXov eavrdv ev8a>, etg taov 8y n Karaaryoas rag y8ovag Stayet, ry irapa-TTiTTTOvcrr] del aKrrrep Xayovcry ryv eavrov dpyyv TrapaStSoug, ecog dv 7rXypa>0y, Kal audtg aAA#, ov8eptav drcpdfaw, aAA’ e£ tcrov rpec/xov. II aw pev ovv. Kat Xdyov y*> yv 8’ eyd), dA^d?) ov Ttpocr^eyopevos ov8e irapt,el$ etg to (/>povpi,ov, edv 0 Ttg Xeyy d>s at pev eioc raw KaXaw re Kal dyaOaw
€7Ti0vpLO)v y8oval, at 8e tcov Trov^pcov, Kal rds pev ypy emry8evew Kal ripav, rds 8e KoXa^eiv re Kal dovXovcrOaL’ aAA’ ev rraca rovrocs avavevei re Kal dpotas <f>T](HV airdoas etvac Kal npr^reas e^ tcrov. Yi(/>68pa yap, e</>7], ovrio tnaKetpevos rovro 8pa. Uvkovv, yv o eyap Kat oiac,y ro Kau ypepav ovreo Xapiltdpevos rfj irpocrTrLTTrovcry emOvpla, rare pev peOvcov Kal KaravXovpevos, avfhs de v8po7rora>v
a For the ironical 6r) cf. 562 d, 563 b, 563 d, 374 b, 420 e and on 562 e, p. 307, note h.
6 Cf. Phaedr. 241 a /tera/SaXcbi/ &\\ov Apxovra tv av-rip. For this type of youth cf. Thackeray’s Barnes Newcome. For the lot cf. supra, p. 285, note d, on 557 a.
6 Notice the frequency of the phrase toov in this passage. Cf. 557 a.
d An obvious reference to the Gorgias. Cf. Gorg. 494 e, Phileh. 13 b ff., Protag. 353 d ff., Laws 733.
* The Greek says “ throws back his head ”—the character-300
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I take it, such a one expends money and toil and time no more on his necessary than on his unnecessary pleasures. But if it is his good fortune that the period of storm and stress does not last too long, and as he grows older the fiercest tumult within him passes, and he receives back a part of the banished elements and does not abandon himself altogether to the invasion of the others, then he establishes and maintains all his pleasures on a footing of equality, forsooth,® and so lives turning over the guard-house b of his soul to each as it happens along until it is sated, as if it had drawn the lot for that office, and then in turn to another, disdaining none but fostering them all equally.0 ” “ Quite so.” “ And he does not accept or admit into the guard-house the words of truth when anyone tells him that some pleasures arise from honourable and good desires, and others from those that are base,4* and that we ought to practise and esteem the one and control and subdue the others; but he shakes his head0 at all such admonitions and avers that they are all alike and to be equally esteemed.” “ Such is indeed his state of mind and his conduct.” “ And does he not,” said I, “ also live out his life in this fashion, day by day indulging the appetite of the day, now wine-bibbing and abandoning himself to the lascivious pleasing of the flute f and again drinking only water and dieting; istic negative gesture among Greeks. In Aristoph. Acharn. 115 the supposed Persians give themselves away by nodding assent and dissent in Hellenic style, as Dicaeopolis says.
1 For the word KaravXo^epos cf. 411 a, Laws 790 e, Lucian, Bis acc. 17, and for the passive Eur. I.T. 367. Cf. also Philetaerus,Philaulus, fr. 18, Kock ii. p. 235, Eur. fr. 187. 3 p.o\Tra.iffi 5’ 7)a-0els tout’ aet 07]pe6erai. For the type cf. Theophrastus, Char. 11, Aristoph. JPasps 1475 ff.
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D Kal Kartcryvatvoptevos, rore 8’ av yvptva^optevos, carb 8* * ore dpycov Kal Trdvrcov apteXcov, rare 8’ a>$ ev (f>(,Xoao(/>la 8barptfla)V’ iroXXaKbs 8e TroAcreverai, Kal avaTTY]8d)V o re av rvyrj Xeyeb re Kal Trparreb’ Kav rrore rbvas rroXeptbKovs t^Xdxrp, ravrr) ^eperai, r] xprjfjLaTLcrriKovs, errl rovr* av, Kal ovre ti$ ra£b$ ovre avay kt] en-eerrbv avrov r& fttep, aAA* rfivv re 8y Kal eXevOepbov Kal ptaKapbov KaXajv rov fltov E rovrov ypvjrab avrep 8ba iravros. TLavrarraabv, p 8’ os, 8beX^Xv0as fl tov laovopbbKov rbvos dv8pos. Olptab 8e ye, rjv 8’ eyd), Kal rravroSairdv re Kal irXebcrrayv TjOcov pceurov, Kal rov KaXov re Kal nobKbXov, axrrrep eKebvrjv rrjv rrdXbv, rovrov rov dv8pa etvab' ov ttoXXoI av Kal iroXXal tpqXujaebav rov fl tov, 7Tapa8ebypbara TroXcrebcvv re Kal rporrcvv irXelura ev avreo eyovra. Ovra) ydp, €(/>r], ear tv. 562 Ti' ofiv; rerdyda) riptbv Kara 8rpJtoKpartav o robovros dvtfp, d)s 8r]pbOKparbKos dp0aj$ av irpoo-ayopevdptevos; Tera^^a), e</)Tj.
XIV. fH KaXXbcrrr] 8tf, fjv 8’ eyd), voXireta re Kal 6 KaXXcaros dvrjp Xobira av rjptbv etr) 8beX6ebv, rvpavvls re Kal rvpawos. K.op,b8fj y\ &/>7j. Qepe 8i), rls rpOTTOs rvpavvl8os, d) (/>lXe eratpe, ytyverab; orb p>ev ydp ck 8r]p,oKparbas ptera^aXXet, cryeSdv 8rjXov. AfjXov. TAp' ovv rpoTTOV nvd rov avrov
a Cf. Protag. 319 d.
6 For 5 ri b.v r6xri cf. on 536 a, p. 213, note f, 8rav Eurip. Hippol. 428,1.T. 722, Eurip./r. 825 (Didot), Hirov Tiyxwcrii< Xen. Oec. 20. 28, ov kv rfrxw Eurip. Tro. 68.
e iravTo8air6v: cf. on 557 C.
d Cf. 557 d.
• For the irony cf. 607 e twf ko\wv ttoXitciwf, supra 544 c yevvaia, 558 c r]8eia, 302
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and at one time exercising his body, and sometimes idling and neglecting all things, and at another time seeming to occupy himself with philosophy. And frequently he goes in for politics and bounces up a and says and does whatever enters his head? And if military men excite his emulation, thither he rushes, and if moneyed men, to that he turns, and there is no order or compulsion in his existence, but he calls this life of his the life of pleasure and freedom and happiness and cleaves to it to the end. ” “ That is a perfect description,” he said, “ of a devotee of equality.” “ I certainly think,” said I, “ that he is a manifold® man stuffed with most excellent differences, and that like that city d he is the fair and many-coloured one whom many a man and woman would count fortunate in his life, as containing within himself the greatest number of patterns of constitutions and qualities.”
Yes, that is so, he said. “ Shall we definitely assert, then, that such a man is to be ranged with democracy and would properly be designated as democratic ? ” “ Let that be his place,” he said.
XIV. “ And now,” said I, “ the fairest6 polity and the fairest man remain for us to describe, the tyranny and the tyrant.” “ Certainly,” he said. “ Come then, tell me, dear friend, how tyranny arises/ That it is an outgrowth of democracy is fairly plain.”
Yes, plain. Is it, then, in a sense, in the same
z Ti'y rpinros . . . ylyverai is a mixture of two expressions hat need not be pressed. Cf. Meno 96 o, Epist. vii. i24 b. A. G. Laird, in Class. Phil., 1918, pp. 89-90 thinks t means . What Tphiros (of the many Tpbiroi in a democracy) levelops into a rp6?ros of tyranny; for that tyranny is a transformation of democracy is fairly evident.” That would be a recognition of what Aristotle says previous thinkers overlooked in their classification of polities.
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€K tc dXtyapylas 8r)poKpaTta ytyverai /cat ck B 8rpioKpaTtas tvpawls; IIcos; *0 TrpovOevro, tjv
8* eyco, ayaOov, Kal 8c’ ov 7] dXcyapyta KaO-iuraro—tovto 8’ rjv ttXovtos1' y ydp; Nat. *H ttXovtov toIvvv dnX^crTLa Kal y rcov aXXcov dpce-Aeta 8ta yprjpaTcapcov avrpv a7Tc6AAv. ’AA??#??, *Ap’ ovv Kal o brjpLOKpaTla opl^CTat ayaOov, -q tovtov aTrXrjcrTla Kal tovttjv /caraAvet; Aeyet? S’ avTT]V Tt 6plf,ea0ac; Tf]v eXevOeplav, etrrov. tovto yap ttov ev 8qpcoKpaTOVpcevT) vroXet aKovaacs C av cos eyei tc KaXXcoTov Kal 3ta ravra ev pcovy
TavTT) agcov ocKecv otJTis c/jvaec eXevOepos. Ae-yeTai yap Siy, /cat iroXv tovto to prjpta. rAp’ ovv, qv 8’ eyco, orrep yya vvv 8q epcov, f] tov tolov-tov dirX^aTca Kal f] tcov dXXcov dpceXeca Kal rav-tt]v tt]v TToXwelav pbeOioTTjal re /cat TrapaoKevd^eL rvpavvl8os 8er]0fjvaL; licks'; €</>?)• "Gray, ot/tat, 8r)p,oKpaTOvp,€VT) iroXts eXevOeplas 8v/jijoacra kokoov D olvoyocov TrpotrraTOvvTCOV Tvyrj, Kal TroppcoTepco tov SeovTOs aKpaTOV avTrjs pbeOvaOfj, tovs dpyovTas 8t), dv pb7) irdvv Ttpaob coat Kal ttoXXt)v Trapeycoat 1 irXouros F, iirtpirXovros ADM, ttov ttXoutos Campbell, etirep ti itXovtos Apelt, birtpirXovTos irXovros Stallbaum.
4 Their idea of good. Cf. supra 555 b TrpoKeip&ov ayaOov. Cf. Laws 962 e with Aristot. Pol. 1293 b 14 if. Cf. also Aristot. Pol. 1304 b 20 al p£v oZv 8-qp.OKpaTiai p.<kXi<TTa pera-pdXXovcri 8icl ttjv twv 8T]p.ay<ay<2v daiXyeiav. Cf. also p. 263, note e on 551 b (Spo$) and p. 139, note c on 519 c (o-kott6$).
6 Cf. 552 b, and for the disparagement of wealth p. 262, note h, on 550 e.
c Zeller, Aristot. ii. p. 285, as usual credits Aristotle with the Platonic thought that every form of government brings ruin on itself by its own excess.
4 Cf. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 43 “ The central 304
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way in which democracy arises out of oligarchy that tyranny arises from democracy ? ” “ How is that ? ” “The good that they proposed to themselves “and that was the cause of the establishment of oligarchy—it was wealth,6 was it not ? ” " Yes.” “ Well, then, the insatiate lust for wealth and the neglect of everything else for the sake of money-making was the cause of its undoing.” “ True,” he said. “ And is not the avidity of democracy for that which is its definition and criterion of good the thing which dissolves it c too ? ” “ What do you say its criterion to be ? ” “ Liberty ,d ” I replied; “for you may hear it said that this is best managed in a democratic city, and for this reason that is the only city in which a man of free spirit will care to live.® ” “ Why, yes,” he replied, “ you hear that saying everywhere.” “ Then, as I was about to observe/ is it not the excess and greed of this and the neglect of all other things that revolutionizes this constitution too and prepares the way for the necessity of a dictatorship ? ” “ How ? ” he said. “ Why, when a democratic city athirst for liberty gets bad cupbearers for its leaders®' and is intoxicated by drinking too deep of that unmixed wine/ and then, if its so-called governors are not extremely mild and gentle with it idea of,English life and politics is the assertion of personal
* Aristot. Pol. 1263 b 29 says life would be impossible in Plato’s Republic.
f ya .. . ep<2'v: cf. 449 a, Theaet. 180 c.
9 Or “ protectors,” “ tribunes,” Trpoffrarovvrwv. Cf. infra on 565 c, p. 318, note d.
h Cf. Livy xxxix. 26 “velut ex diutina siti nimis avide meram haurientes libertatem,” Seneca, De benefic. i. 10 ‘‘male dispensata libertas,” Taine, Letter, Jan/ 2, 1867 “nous avons proclame et appliqu£ 1’egalite . . . C’est un vin pur et g^nSreux; mais nous avons bu trop du notre.”
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rrjv eXevOepiav, KoXdt,ec alriivpevr] d)S ptapovs tc Kal dXiyapxiKOvs. Apcoox ydp, idfrr], tovto. Tovs Se ye, etirov, rcov dpxovraw kott^koovs irpo-7n)Aa/ci£ei ids eOeXodovXovs tc Kal ovSev ovras, tovs Se dpxovras piv dpxopevois, dpxopevovs Se dpxovcnv dpocovs tSta tc Kal drjpoaia erratvet re E Kal Tipa. ap9 ovk dvdyKrj ev TOiavTT] rroXec em
7Tav rd rfjs eXevdeplas ievat; II cos ydp ov; Kat KaradvecrOal ye, yv S’ eyed, d> </>lXe, cis Te ras Ideas ocKeas Kal reXevrav p^XPc O'ppicov ttjv dvapxhw epefyuopevpv. IT cos, tj S’ os, to tolovtov Xeyopev; Otov, eifrrjv, iraTepa pev eOt^eadai, TratSt dpotov ylyveoBat Kal </>ofletcr6ai tovs vtets, vidv Se warpt, Kal pr/re aio^uyeo’&xc pr/re dedie'vai tovs 563 yove'as, Iva St) eXevdepos ?)' peroucov Se derrep Kal duTOV peTOCKCp e^LaovcrOai, Kal £evov dxjavrojs-VlyveTai ydp ovreos, Tavra re, rjv S’ eyd), Kal opcKpa TOidde dXXa ytyveTac* dcddoKaXos re ev Tip TOiovTip ff)OiTrjTas ^o^SetTat /cat Bcoirevei,,
a fiiapo6s is really stronger, “pestilential fellows.” Cf. Apol. 23 d, Soph. Antig. 746. It is frequent in Aristophanes.
6 For the charge of oligarchical tendencies cf. Isoc. Peace 51 and 133, Areop. 57, Antid. 318, Panath. 148.
« Cf. Symp. 184 c, 183 a. Cf. the essay of Estienne de la Bootie, De la servitude volontaire. Also Gray, Ode for Music, 6 “ Servitude that hugs her chain.”
d For ovtev 6vras cf. 341 c, Apol. 41 e, Symp. 216 e, Gorg. 512 c, Erastae 134 c, Aristoph. Eccles. 144, Horace, Sat. ii. 7. 102 “ nil ego,” Eurip. I.A. 371, Herod. ix. 58 ouS^ves ibvres.
* Cf. Laws 699 e -iratrav iXevQeplav, Aristoph. Lysistr, 543 ^irl Trap l^vat, Soph. El. 615 els Trav l-pyov,
f Cf. 563 c, Laws 942 d.
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and do not dispense the liberty unstintedly, it chastises them and accuses themof being accursed0 oligarchs.6 ” “ Yes, that is what they do,” he replied. “ But those who obey the rulers,” I said, “ it reviles as willing slaves c and men of naught/ but it commends and honours in public and private rulers who resemble subjects and subjects who are like rulers. Is it not inevitable that in such a state the spirit of liberty should go to all lengths 6 ? ” “ Of course.” “ And this anarchical temper,” said I, “ my friend, must penetrate into private homes and finally enter into the very animals/ ” “ Just what do we mean by that ? ” he said. “ Why,” I said, “ the father habitually tries to resemble the child and is afraid of his sons, and the son likens himself to the father and feels no awe or fear of his parents/ so that he may be forsooth a free man? And the resident alien feels himself equal to the citizen and the citizen to him, and the foreigner likewise.” “ Yes, these things do happen,” he said. “ They do,” said I, and such other trifles as these. The teacher in such case fears and fawns
9 A common conservative complaint. Cf. Isoc. Areop. 49, Aristoph. Clouds, 998, 1321 ff., Xen. Rep. Ath. 1. 10, Mem. iii. 5. 15; Newman i. pp. 174 and 339-340. Cf. also Renan, Souvenirs, xviii.-xx., on American vulgarity and liberty; Harold Lasswell, quoting Bryce, “ Modern Democracies,” in Methods of Social Science, ed. by Stuart A. Rice, p. 376: “The spirit of equality is alleged to have diminished the respect children owe to parents, and the young to the old. This was noted by Plato in Athens. But surely the family relations depend much more on the social, structural and religious ideas of a race than on forms of government ”; Whitman, “ Where the men and women think lightly of the laws . . . where children are taught to be laws to themselves . . . there the great city stands.”
* For the ironical ba frf) cf. on 561 b. Cf. Laws 962 e ikeWepov b-fj, Meno 86 n and Aristoph. Clouds 1414.
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<J>OLTT]Tal tc StSaoTcdAcov oXbyoopovciLV, ovtco 8e /cat 77at8aya>yd)v /cat dAcos’ ot pev veot TTpecrflvTepoLS aTTCLKa^ovTCU Kal Stap-tAAd/vrat /cat ev Aoyotj /cat ev epyots, ot 8e yepovTes gvyKaOievTes tols vcols B evTpaTreXtas re Kal yapcevTLapov e/xTitTrAavrat, pxpovpevot tovs veovs, tva 817 pr) So/ctSatv a^Sets etvat /x?]8e Sea-zrort/cot. flaw pev ovv, €<£17. To 8e ye, rjv 8* eyco, eayarov, <5 <^tAe, rrjs eXevdeptas rov TrXfjOovs, oaov ytyverat ev rfj roiavTT] iroXeL, drav 877 ot eoovTjpevoc Kal at ea)vr]pevai prfiev ffrrov eXevdepoc cool tcov Trpta/zevcov. ev yvvat^t 8e npos avSpas /cat avSpacrt irpos yvvacKas oar) rj laovopta Kal eXevOepta ytyverai, dXtyov eTreXaOo-0 ped’ etTretv. Ovkovv Kar' Af.ayvXov, e<f>r), epov-pev 0 rt vvv T)Xdy ezrt crropa; Haw ye, elirov. Kal eycoye ovtoj Xeyo)’ to pev yap tujv Orjpicov TCOV VTTO TOL$ avOpiOTTOLS OCTCp eXevOepiiJTepa eOTLV evTavda 7) ev aXX'p, ovk dv tls TreidoiTO aTreipos. aTeyycos ydp at re Kvves /card ttjv TrapoLpcav otaLTrep at deoiroivaL ytyvovrat re 817 /cat lttttol kol ovol, Ttdw eXevdepcos Kal a’epvcds elfhcrpevoL rropev-eadaL, /card Tas odovs ep^dXXovTes Tip dec aTrav-tcovtl, eav pr) e^toTTjTaL' Kal TaXXa iravra ovTOi
• Cf. Protag. 336 a, Theaet. 174 a, 168 b.
6 For evrpaire\las cf. Isoc. xv. 296, vii. 49, Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1108 a 24. In Rhet. 1389 b 11 he defines it as 7re7rat3ev-p-iv-q tippis. Arnold once addressed the Eton boys on the word.
e Cf. Xen. Rep. Ath. 1. 10 rdov SovXwv 8’ a8 Kal rwi' p.erolKii)V irXelsTt) iariv ’A.dTf)vr]oriv aKoXaala, Aristoph. Clouds init., and on slavery Laws 777 e, supra p. 249, note g on 547 c and 549 a.
4 Nauck fr. 351. Cf. Plut. Amat. 763 b, Themist. Orat. iv. p. 52 b ; also Otto, p. 39, and Adam ad loc.
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upon the pupils, and the pupils pay no heed to the teacher or to their overseers either. And in general the young ape their elders and vie with them in speech and action, while the old, accommodating0 themselves to the young, are full of pleasantry b and graciousness, imitating the young for fear they may be thought disagreeable and authoritative.” “ By all means,” he said. “ And the climax of popular liberty, my friend, ” I said,“ is attained in such a city when the purchased slaves, male and female, are no less free e than the owners who paid for them. And I almost forgot to mention the spirit of freedom and equal rights in the relation of men to women and women to men.” “ Shall we not, then,” said he, “ in Aeschylean phrase,d say ‘ whatever rises to our lips ’ ? ” “ Certainly,” I said, “ so I will. Without experience of it no one would believe how much freer the very beasts e subj ect to men are in such a city than elsewhere. The dogs literally verify the adage f and ‘ like their mistresses become.’ And likewise the horses and asses are wont to hold on their way with the utmost freedom and dignity, bumping into everyone who meets them and who does not step aside.®' And so all things
• Cf. 562 e, Julian, Misopogon, 355 b . . . rQ>v 6vwv iffTLv eXevOepla Trap’ airois Kal rwv Kap.^Xuv; Ayoval rot Kal Tauras ol gurdurol 8ia rwv arotibv tiairep tols v6p.<past “. . . what great independence exists among the citizens, even down to the very asses and camels ? The men who hire them out lead even these animals through the porticoes as though they were brides.” (Loeb tr.) Cf. Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. Teubner, p. 22, § 23 P-£xftL Ka^ T^>v	frpuv StiKveiro aurou
1]	VOV0^T1}fflS.
1	Otto, p. 119. Cf. “ Like mistress, like maid.”
• Eurip. Ion 635-637 mentions being jostled off the street by a worse person as one of the indignities of Athenian city lite.
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D p,eoTa eXevOeplas ytyveTai. To ep,6v y* > e<^7/, e/zot Aeyei? dvap • airros yap els dypdv TTOpevd/JLevos 6 a pa avro Trdcrya). To 8e 3A fce^aAatop, rjv 8’ eyu), Travnov tovtojv ^vvyOpoiapevoov evvoecs, d>s diraXrjv ttjv ^vyrjv twv ttoAitcop ttoici, cocttc Kav dnovv SouAetas ns TTpoat/jeprjTai, ayavaKTetv Kal p/r] avexecrdai; TeXevTcovres yap ttov olctO' on ov8e rcov vopcov tftpovn^ovcn yeypappevcov rj
E dypd(f>ajv, iva 8rj p/rfoaptfj prfiels avTOis fj SecriroTrjs.
Kai pdX\ e(/>7), ot8a.
XV. Avtt] pev tolvvv, rjv 8* eya>, d) tf>lXe, q dpxq ovnocrl KaXq Kal veaviKrp dOev TVpawls </>veTai,, d)s epol 8oKec. NeaviKr/ 8fjra, e<f>q‘ aAAa ti to peTa tovto; T avrov, qv 8’ eyco, drrep ev tt} dXvyap^La voaqpca eyyevopevov diTcoXecrev avTqvt tovto Kal ev TavTrj TtXeov Te Kal luyvporepov eK Tqs e^ovalas eyyevop,evov Kara8ovXovTac 8qp,o~ Kpanav Kal no ovn to dyav n ttolclv fzeydXqv
0 Cf. the reflections in Laws 698 f., 701 a-c, Epist. viii. 354 d, Gorg. 461 e; Isoc. Areop. 20, Panath. 131, Eurip. Cyclops 120 a/coiiei 3’ ovS^v ovSels od6ev6$, Aristot. Pol. 1295 b 15 f.
Plato, by reaction against the excesses of the ultimate democracy, always satirizes the shibboleth “liberty” in the style of Arnold, Ruskin and Carlyle. He would agree with Goethe (Eckermann i. 219, Jan. 18,1827) “ Nicht das macht frei, das wir nichts uber uns erkennen wollen, sondern eben, dass wir etwas verehren, das uber uns ist.”
Libby, Introd, to Hist, of Science, p. 273, not understanding the irony of the passage, thinks much of it the unwilling tribute of a hostile critic.
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everywhere are just bursting with the spirit of liberty.0 ” “It is my own dream & you are telling me,” he said; “ for it often happens to me when I go to the country.” “ And do you note that the sum total of all these items when footed up is that they render the souls of the citizens so sensitive c that they chafe at the slightest suggestion of servitude a and will not endure it ? For you are aware that they finally pay no heed even to the laws® written or unwritten/ so that forsooth they may have no master anywhere over them.” “ I know it very well,” said he.
XV. “ This, then, my friend,” said I, “ is the fine and vigorous root from which tyranny grows, in my opinion.” “ Vigorous indeed,” he said; “ but what next ? ” “The same malady,” I said, “ that, arising in oligarchy, destroyed it, this more widely diffused and more violent as a result of this licence, enslaves democracy. And in truth, any excess is wont to
In Gorg. 484 a Callicles sneers at equality from the point of view of the superman. Cf. also on 558 c, p. 291, note/; Hobbes, Leviathan xxi. . and Theopompus’s account of democracy in Byzantium, fr. 65. Similar phenomena may be observed in an American city street or Pullman club car.
b Cf. Callimachus, Anth. Pal. vi. 310, and xii. 148 ph X£ye . . . Totigbv iveipov ipol, Cic. Att. vi. 9. 3, Lucian, Somnium seu Gallus 7 &ffirep yhp roighv Mirvtov Tennyson, “ Lucretius ”: “ That was mine, my dream, I knew it.”
* This sensitiveness, on which Grote remarks with approval, is characteristic of present-day American democracy. Cf. also Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 51 “ And so if he is stopped from making Hyde Park a bear garden or the streets impassable he says he is being butchered by the aristocracy.”
a Cf. Gorg. 491 e 8ov\euwv irrtpovv, Laws 890 A.
• Cf. Laws 701 B vbpwv ^preiv ph vtt7]k6ols ebai.
f For unwritten law cf. What Plato Said, p. 637, on Laws 793 a.
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^tAei els Tovvavrlov perafloXrjv dvTa?To8i8dvaLt ev 564 copals’ re Kai ev </)Vtols Kal ev crcupacri,, Kal 8v) Kai
ev TToXiTeiais ov% 'fjKLOTa. EIkos, *H ydp dyav eXevdepla colkcv ovk els aXXo tl els dyav SovXelav pera^dXXeLV Kal Ldidrrr] Kal vroAei. Eikos’ ydp. Eckotojs tolvvv, elrrov, ovk eg dXXijs TToXcrelas rvpawls KadloTaraL t) ck 8rjpoKpaTLas> eg otpxu rfjs aKpoTaryjs eXevdeplas BovXeta TrXetcrrq re Kal dypLOJTaTT). *E^€i yap, e</rr], Xdyov. *AAA* ov tovt , ofyxai, rjv 89 eyed, ypedras, aAAa ttolov B vdcrr]p,a ev oXcyapyla- re <f>vdpLevov tovtov Kal ev
8r)poKpaTLa 8ovXovTaL avTTp>. ’AXrjOfj, e</>T], Xeyecs.
’Ekclvo tovwv, e</>7]v, eXeyov, to tcov dpydbv Te Kal 8airav'r}pd)v dv8pd)v yevos, to pev dv8peiOTaTov rjyovpevov avraiv, to 89 dvav8poTepov endpevov' ovs 8tj d<f>u)pLOiovp,ev KTjcfifjcn, tovs pLev Kevrpa e^ovcrL, tovs 8e dKeirrpoLs. Kai dpOcos y9, &/rr].
Tovto) tolwv, fy 89 eyd), TapdrTCTOV ev Trdcrp TToXLTela eyyLyvopeva), otov ire pl adjfia <f>Xeyp,a Te
C Kal xoXy’ co 8r) Kal 8cl tov dyaOov laTpdv tc Kal VOp,O0eT7)V 7rdXea)S p/T] ^TTOV O0(/)dv peXLTTOVpydv
a Cf. Lysias xxv. 27, Isoc. viii. 108, vii. 5, Cic. De rep. i. 44 “ nam ut ex nimia potentia principum oritur interitus prin-cipum, sic hunc nimis liberum . . etc.; Emerson, History, “ A great licentiousness treads on the heels of a reformation.” Cf. too Macaulay on the comic dramatists of the Restoration; Arnold, Lit. and Dogma, p. 322 “ After too much glorification of art, science and culture, too little; after Rabelais, George Fox; ” Tennyson:
He that roars for liberty Faster binds the tyrant’s power.
See Coleridge’s Table Talk, p. 149, on the moral law of 812
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bring about a corresponding reaction0 to the opposite in the seasons, in plants, in animal bodies,6 and most especially in political societies.” “ Probably,” he said. “ And so the probable outcome of too much freedom is only too much slavery in the individual and the state.” “Yes, that is probable?’ “Probably, then, tyranny develops out of no other constitution® than democracy—from the height of liberty, I take it, the fiercest extreme of servitude.” “That is reasonable,” he said. “ That, however, I believe, was not your question,d but what identical® malady arising in democracy as well as in oligarchy enslaves it? ” “You say truly,” he replied. “ That then,” I said, “ was what I had in mind, the class of idle and spendthrift men, the most enterprising and vigorous portion being leaders and the less manly spirits followers. We were likening them to drones/ some equipped with stings and others stingless.” “ And rightly too,” he said. “ These two kinds, then,” I said, “ when they arise in any state, create a disturbance like that produced in the body17 by phlegm and gall. And so a good physician and lawgiver must be on his guard from afar
polarity. Emile Faguet says that this law of reaction is the only one in which he believes in literary criticism.
6 For the generalization cf. Symp. 188 a-b.
c Cf. 565 d. The slight exaggeration of the expression is solemnly treated by Apelt as a case of logical false conversion in Plato.
d Plato keeps to the point. Cf. on 531 c, p. 193, note i.
* to.vt6v implies the concept. Cf. Parmen. 130 d, Phileb. 34 e, 13 b, Soph. 253 d. Cf. also Tim. 83 c, Meno 72 c, Rep. 339 a.
' Cf. 555 d-e.
9 Cf. the parallel of soul and body in 444 c f., Soph. 227 e, Crito 47 d f., Gory. 504 b-c, 505 b, 518 a, 524 d.
For cp'Xbyfxa cf. Tim, 83 c, 85 a-b,
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rroppoOev evAa/?eto0at, /zaAtora pev ottos py eyyevycrecrdov, dv 8e eyyevyodov, ottos o ti ra-ytoTa gvv avToZcn, toZs Kyplocs eKTeTpy<recr0ov. Nat pa Ata, 77 8’ os, Travrairaal ye. TO8e toiwv, yv 8’ eyo, Xdftopev, tv* 9 evKpwecrrepov t8a)pev o /3ovX6pe0a. Ila)?; Tptyi) Staor^ocopefla to Aoya) SypoKparovpevyv ttoXlv, oerrrep ovv Kal e%et. ev D pev ydp ttov to toiovtov yevos ev avry eptfrveTai
81’ egovacav ovk cXottov y ev Ty dXiyapxovpevy. *EoTtv ovtos- IIoAu 8e ye bpipurepov ev TavTy y ev eKeivy. II a)?; ’E/cet pev 8ta to py evrtpov elvac, aAA’ aTreXavveodat tov dpyov, dyvpvauTov Kal ovk eppopevov ytyveTac' ev 8ypLOKpaTta 8e TOVTO TTOV TO TTpoeOTOS OVTyS, eKTOS dXlyov, Kal to p,ev SpLpLVTarov avTov Xeyev Te Kal TTpaTTec, to 8* aAAo irepl Ta ^yp,aTa irpocrl^ov flopfleZ Te Kal E ovk ave^eTat tov aAAa Aeyovro?, octtc iravTa vtto
tov toiovtov Stot/cetTat ev Trj TOiavTy rroXiTeLa yopis tlvov dXlyov. MaAa ye, 8’ o?. *AAAo TOivvv TotdvSe del airoKpiveTai ex tov irXyffovs. To ttoZov; IQpyparc^opevov ttov ttovtov ot KocrpcoraTOi, </>vcrei, os to ttoXv TrXovcrioTaToi, ylyvovrat,. Eikos. ITAetoTov 8y, dlptH, toZs Ky(fryerl p,eXc Kal eviropoTaTov evTevOev /SAtTreTat. Ha)? yap av, eepy, rrapa ye tov apLiKpa c^ovtov
• jxdXtora	3^: cf. 378 A, 414 c, 461 C, 473 b,
Apol. 34 a, Soph. 246 d.
6 For eiKpivtffTepov cf. Soph. 242 C.
9 Cf. Phileb. 23 c, which Stenzel says argues an advance 314
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against the two kinds, like a prudent apiarist, first and chiefly a to prevent their springing up, but if they do arise to have them as quickly as may be cut out, cells and all.” “ Yes, by Zeus,” he said, “ by all means.” “Then let us take it in this way,”I said, “so that we may contemplate our purpose more distinctly.6 ’* “How? ” “ Let us in our theory make a tripartite 0 division of the democratic state, which is in fact its structure. One such class, as we have described, grows up in it because of the licence, no less than in the oligarchic state.” “ That is so.” “ But it is far fiercer in this state than in that. ” “ How so ? ” “ There, because it is not held in honour, but is kept out of office, it is not exercised and does not grow vigorous. But in a democracy this is the dominating class, with rare exceptions, and the fiercest part of it makes speeches and transacts business, and the remainder swarms and settles about the speaker’s stand and keeps up a buzzingd and tolerates® no dissent, so that everything with slight exceptions is administered by that class in such a state.” “ Quite so,” he said. “ And so from time to time there emerges or is secreted from the multitude another group of this sort.” “What sort ?” he said. “ When all are pursuing wealth the most orderly and thrifty natures for the most part become the richest.” “ It is likely.” “Then they are the most abundant supply of honey for the drones, and it is the easiest to extract/ ” “ Why, yes,” he said, “ how could one squeeze it out of those who have oyer the Sophist, because Plato is no longer limited to a bipartite division.	d Cf. 573 a.
•	cf. Isoc. viii. 14 S^/zo/cparZas o#ot?s ovk &ttl
irapprjcria, etc. For the word cf. Aristoph. Acharn. 305 ovk &vaax'f)orofJMit Wasps 1337.
f For fiXlTTcrai cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Knights 794.
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tls flXlaecev; JIAoucriot 877, ot/iai, ot rotovrot KaXovvTai, Kryjrqvajv floravT). £%e86v ti, €</>7p
565 XVI. A^tos 8’ dv clt] rpirov yevos, daot avr-ovpyol T€ Kal arrpaypoves, ov rraw TroXXd kcktt]-pevoL’ o 8yj irXeiarov T€ Kal Kvpidyrarov ev 8r]poKpaTLa, drav rrep adpoLcrBrj. "Ecrrt yap, e</>7]' aAA’ ov Oapd eBeXei Troietv tovto, edv pr] peXiTOs Tt peTaXapftdvr]. Ovkovv peTaXapfidvei, rjv 8* * eycv, del, KaB* ocrov dvvavTai ot TrpoeaTuyres, tovs eyovras tt]V ovulav dfiacpovpevoL, diavepovres T<p 8r]p(p to irXeuTTOV avTol d^etv. MeraAa^avet B yap ovv, 8* os, ovtojs. ’AvayKa^ovrai dr;, olpat, dpvveaBai, XeyovTes Te ev r<3 (fqpcp Kal irpaTTOvres O7rr] dvvavrai, ovtol <Sp dcf>aipovvTaL. Ildij yap ov; Alt lav Sy ecryov vtto tcov erepcov, Kav pr] eT7L0vpd)aL vecvTepl^eLv, d>s eTTL^ovXevovai to) 8^/xa> Kal eloLv oXbyapyucol. Tt p'qv; Ovkovv Kal TeXevTcbvres, eTreiddv opcoai tov Srjpov
a That is the significance of irXoifanoi here, lit. “ the rich.”
6 For the classification of the population cf. Vol. I. pp. 161-163, Eurip. Suppl. 238 ff., Aristot. Pol. 1328 b ff., 1289 b 33, 1290 b 40 ff., Newman i. p. 97.
« dirpdyv-oves: cf. 620 c, Aristoph. Knights 261, Aristot. Rhet. 1381 a 25, Isoc. Antid. 151,227. But Pericles in Thue, ii. 40 takes a different view. See my note in Class. Phil. xv. (1920) pp. 300-301.
a aiTovpyolt cf. Soph. 223 d, Eurip. Or. 920, Shorey in Class. Phil, xxiii. (1928) pp. 346-347.
• Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1318 b 12.
Cf. Isoc. viii. 13 rods rd, rijs ttoXcws 8iav€iJLoiJ.4vovs.
9 For rods cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Knights 1295. For the exploitation of the rich at Athens cf. Xen. Symp. 4. 30-32, Lysias xxi. 14, xix. 62, xviii. 20-21, Isoc. Areop. 32 ff., 316
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“The capitalistic® class is, I take it, the name by which they are designated—the pasture of the drones. „ Pretty much so,” he said.
, XVI. t And the third class,6 composing the people, would comprise all quietc cultivators of their own farms d who possess little property. This is the argest and most potent group in a democracy when it meets in assembly.” “ Yes, it is,” he said, “ but it will not often do that/ unless it gets a share of the honey. Well, does it not always share,” I said, “ to the extent that the men at the head find it possible, in distributing f to the people what they take from the keep the lions share for themselves h ?’
“ a j ’ yeS’ ke sa*d’ " it shares in that sense.
And so, I suppose, those who are thus plundered are compelled to defend themselves by speeches in the assembly and any action in their power.” “ Of course.” “ And thereupon the charge is brought against them by the other party, though they may have no revolutionary designs, that they are plotting against the people, and it is said that they are oligarchs/” “Surely.” “ And then finally, when they see the people, not of its own will i but through 131, Dem. De cor. 105 ff., on his triarchic law; and also Eurip. Here. Fur. 588-592, Shakes. Richard II. i. iv. 49 f.:
Whereto, when they shall know what men are rich. Ihey shall subscribe them for large sums of gold.
More Lay Thoughts of a Dean, p. 13.
in TiC^' 4«Qtoph- Kni9hts 717-718, 1219-1223, and Achilles in it. ix. 3o3.
* t.e. reactionaries. Cf. supra on 562 d, p. 306, note b. Aeschines in. 168, and 566 c	The whole passage
perhaps illustrates the disharmony ” between Plato’s upper-class sympathies and his liberal philosophy.
So the Attic orators frequently say that a popular jury was deceived. Cf. also Aristoph. Acharn. 515-516.
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ovy eKovra, aAA* dyvorjcravTa tc Kal e^aTraTTjffevra vtto tcov Sia^aAAomov, eTTL^LpovvTa cr</>as dbLKCLV, TOT ^877, €CT€ ftovXoVTCLL €LT€ [LTf, COS aX.T]0COS oXi/yapycKol ylyvovTaL, ov% eKOVTes, aAAa Kal TOVTO TO KOKOV CKCLVOS 6 KT](/)T]V eVTLKTeL KCVTCOV avTOvs. Ko/11817 pLev ovv. H&LcrayyeXtai 8y Kal Kplaets Kal dy coves Trepl dXXrjXcov ytyvovraL. Kal paXa. Ovkovv eva tlvo, del SfjpLOs euvOe 8ia-(ftepovrcos TrpotcTTaaOai eavTOV, Kal tovtov Tpe</)€LV tc Kal avgeiv peyav; Eia>0€ yap. Tovto pev dpa, Jjv 8’ eyco, SfjXov, otl, otov Trep t/wTjTat. Tvpawos, €K TrpoaTaTLKrjs pL^Tjs Kal ovk aXXodev eK/dXacrrdvec. Kai paXa 8rjXov. Ti's* dp^rj ovv peTaftoXrjs ck TTpourdrov €77i rvpavvov; 7) StjXov OTL €77€l8av TOVTOV dp$T]TaL Bpav 6 TTpoaTaTTJS TO) ev ra) pvfkp, os Trepl to ev ’ApKaSla to tov Alos tov Av Katav lepdv XeyeTaL; Tl$,	dpa
6 yevadpLevos tov * dvOpojirlvov arrrXdyxvov, ev dXXoLS dXXcov tepelatv evos eyKaraTeTpLTjpLevov, dvdyKT) 817 tovt<p XvKCp yevecrOaL. r/ ovk aKT^Koas tov Xdyov; *Eya>ye. *Ap* o^v ovrco Kal os av 8r}pLOV TrpoeoT(jos» Xa^tvv crcf)68pa 7reL06pLevov 6%Xov, per] aTTdcrxipraL epb^vXcov alpLaTOs, aAA’ aSi/cco?
0	Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1110 a 1, in his discussion of voluntary and involuntary acts, says things done under compulsion or through misapprehension (8t dyvoiav) are involuntary.
6	For t6t cf. 569 a, Phaedo 81 e, Gorg. 527 d, Laches 181 d, 184 a, and on 550 a, p. 259, note i.
0	So Aristot. Pol. 1304 b 30	<n5<rraj*T€s Kara-
Xurat ri>v Sy/iov, Isoc. xv. 318 iXcyapxlav 6veiSl^ovres . . . fydy-Kaffav bfiolovs yev^aOai rais air lacs.
d Cf. 562 d, Eurip. Or. 772 TTpoardras, Aristoph. Knights 1128. The irpoaraTris tov S-fyiov was the accepted leader of the democracy. Cf. Dittenberger, S.I.G. 2nd ed. 1900, no. 476. 318
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misapprehension® and being misled by the calumniators, attempting to wrong them, why then,* whether they wish it or not,® they become in very deed oligarchs, not willingly, but this evil too is engendered by those drones which sting them. ” “ Precisely.” “ And then there ensue impeachments and judgements and lawsuits on either side.” “ Yes, indeed.” “ And is it not always the way of a demos to put forward one man as its special champion and protector d and cherish and magnify him ? ” “ Yes, it is.” “ This, then, is plain,” said I, “ that when a tyrant arises he sprouts from a protectorate roote and from nothing else.” “Very plain.” “What, then, is the starting-point of the transformation of a protector into a tyrant ? Is it not obviously when the protector’s acts begin to reproduce the legend that is told of the shrine of Lycaean Zeus in Arcadia ” “ What is that ? ” he said. “ The story goes that he who tastes of the one bit of human entrails minced up with those of other victims is inevitably transformed into a wolf. Have you not heard the tale ? ”
I have.” “ And is it not true that in like manner a leader of the people who, getting control of a docile mob/ does not withhold his hand from the shedding of
The implications of this passage contradict the theory that the oligarchy is nearer the ideal than the democracy. But Plato is thinking of Athens and not of his own scheme. Cf. supra Introd. pp. xlv-xlvi.
• Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1310 b 14 ol irXeurroi rG>v rvpivvwv yey6va<riv S-rj/iaytvywr, etc., ibid. 1304 b 20 ff.
f Cf. Frazer on Pausanias viii. 2 (vol. iv. p. 189) and Cook’s Zeus, vol. i. p. 70. The archaic religious rhetoric of what follows testifies to the intensity of Plato’s feeling. Cf. the language of the Laws on homicide, 865 ff.
9 Note the difference of tone from 502 b. Cf. Phaedr. 260 c.
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enairidipevos, ota 8y tfliXovcriv, et? SiKaorrtfpia aycov piaitfrovfj, fllov dv8pd$ d^avl^cDv, yXioTTp t€ Kai orop-art dvocrup yevopcvos <f>6vov gvyyevovs» 566 «at dv8prjXaTrj Kal diroKTiwvr) Kal vrrocnjpaivr) Xpediv re aTTOKOTras Kal yrjs dva8acrpdv, dpa rd) toiovtco dvdyKT) 8y to p€Ta tovto Kal etpaprat a7roAa>Aevat vtto t&v ex^pdiv Tj Tvpaweiv Kal XvKip dvdpajTTOV yeveaOai; IIoAAq dvdyKT], e^.
Ovtos ], efrqv, 6 oraota^cov ytyverat Trpos tovs exovras Tas ovalas. Otiros. * *Ap* otiv eKTrecrdjv pev Kai KardXQdiv flta rd)v ex^pdiv rvpawos dir* eipyaapevos Karepxerai; ArjXov. ’Ear 8e a8v-B varoi CK^dXXeiv avrov doariv 7} arroKTCivai 8iaflaX-
Xovres Trj TToAet, fiiaup 8y Oavdrip errifiovXevovcriv diroKrivvvvai XaOpa. C>tAet yovv, 8’ os> ovrco yiyveardai. To 8y TvpawiKov aiTrjpia to TroXvOpv-XrjTOV enl TOVTtp TTaVTCS Ol CIS TOVTO TTpOpeflYjKOTCS e^evptcrKovuiv, aiTciv tov 8f}[j,ov (ftvXaKas Tivas tov aiopiaTos, iva udis avrois 6 tov 8iqpiov florjOoS' C Kat p,aA\ AtSoaot 8tf, dtp.at, 8etuavTES pev
VTTep €K€ivovt Oapp^cravTCs 8e virep eavTiov. Kat pdXa. Ovkovv tovto otov i8r) dvrjp xp^P^Ta ex0™
• Cf. Pindar, Pyth. ii. 32; Lucan i. 331:
nullus semel ore receptus pollutas patitur sanguis mansuescere fauces.
• For &<pavl^(av cf. Gorg. 471 b.
• The apparent contradiction of the tone here with Laws 684e could be regarded mistakenly as another “disharmony.” Grote iii. p. 107 says that there is no case of such radical measures in Greek history. Schmidt, Ethik der Griechen, ii. p. 374, says that the only case was that of Cleomenes at Sparta in the third century. See Georges Mathieu, Les Idees 320
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tribal blood,* but by the customary unjust accusations brings a citizen into court and assassinates him, blotting out6 a human life, and with unhallowed tongue and lips that have tasted kindred blood, banishes and slays and hints at the abolition of debts and the partition of lands c—is it not the inevitable consequence and a decree of fated that such a one be either slain by his enemies or become a tyrant and be transformed from a man into a wolf ? ” “ It is quite inevitable,” he said. “ He it is,” I said, “ who becomes the leader of faction against the possessors of property/ ” “Yes, he.” “ May it not happen that he is driven into exile and, being restored in defiance of his enemies, returns a finished tyrant ? ” “ Obviously.” “ And if they are unable to expel him or bring about his death by calumniating him to the people, they plot to assassinate him by stealth.” “ That is certainly wont to happen,” said he. “ And thereupon those who have reached this stage devise that famous petition* of the tyrant—to ask from the people a bodyguard to make their city safe® for the friend of democracy.” “ They do indeed,” he said. “ And the people grant it, I suppose, fearing for him but unconcerned for themselves.” “ Yes, indeed.” “ And when he sees this, the man who has wealth and with his wealth politiques d,'Isocrate, p. 150, who refers to Andoc. De my st. 88, Plato, Laws 684, Demosth. Against Timocr. 149 (he.lia.qtic oath), Michel, Recueil d'inscriptions grecques, 1317, the oath at Itanos.
a Cf. 619 c.	• Cf. 565 a.
*	Cf. Herod, i. 59, Aristot. Rhet. 1357 b 30 ff. Aristotle, Pol. 1305 a 7-15, says that this sort of thing used to happen but does not now, and explains why. For iroXvOpiXnrov cf. Phaedo 100 b.
*	For the ethical dative avrois cf. on 343 a, Vol. I. p. 65, note c.
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Kai jaera rcov	atriav picu&qpos elvai,
Tore 8p ovtos, do eraipe, Kara tov Kpotacp yevdpevov xpTjopLOV
7roAuj/n?<£c8a Trap9 "Eppov
</>evyec, ov8e pevei, ov8’ ai8eirai kokos elvat.
Ou yap dv, €(/>r], 8evT€pov avBcs at8eaBelrj. '0 8e ye, otpaL, rjv 8' eyco, KaTaXrp/>Bels Oavarcp 818oral. ’Avay/oj. *0 8e 8rj TrpooTaTrjs ckclvos avros 8fjXov 8rj on peyas peyaXaiUTL, ov /ceirai, aAAa X) KaraftaXdov aAAous ttoAAous ecrTqKev ev rep 8l</)pcp rfjs 'TToXeoos, rvpawos avrl TTpooTarov airoreTe-Xeopevos. Tt 8’ ov peXXet,; €(f>nq.
XVII. AieXBcvpev 8y ttjv ev8atpovlav, r)V 8* eya), tov tc av8pos Kal tyjs iroXeoos, ev ft dv o tolovtos ftpoTos eyyevrjTat; Ilapu pev ovv, e</>7], 8ieXB(ppev. *Ap* ovv, elirov, ov Tais pev TTpcorats* rjpepabs tc Kal ypov(p iTpocryeXa tc Kal acrTra^eTai TrdvTas, di dv TrepcTvyyavr), Kal ovtc Tvpawos E <f>7]<jLV elvat,, vmayvebTal tc iroXXd Kal 18la Kal 8rj-poala, xpecov tc TjXevOepcvae, Kal yrjv 8bevecpe 8xipip Te Kal tols vrepl eavTov, Kal rracrLV IXeats Te Kal vpaos elvat TTpouTtoLeLTaL; 9AvdyKr), v0tov 8e ye, otpaL, vpos tovs e£a) e^Bpovs tols pev KaTaXXayfj, tovs 8e Kal 8ia(/>Belpr), Kal ^au^ta CKelvajv yevrjTac, Trp&TOV pev iroXepovs TLvas del klvcl, lv* ev xpela rjyepovos d 8fjpos Rlkos
® For /iia-iSijiJ.os cf. Aristoph. Wasps 474, Xen. Hell. ii. 3. 47, Andoc. iv. 16, and by contrast 0iX63^oj', Aristoph. Knights 787, Clouds 1187.	b Herod, i. 55.
« In II. xvi. 776 Cebriones, Hector’s charioteer, slain by Patroclus, kcito fj^yas fieyaXwrl, “ mighty in his mightiness.” (A. T. Murray, Loeb tr.) 822
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the repute of hostility to democracy,0 then in the words of the oracle & delivered to Croesus,
By the pebble-strewn strand of the Hermos Swift is his flight, he stays not nor blushes to show the white feather.”
“ No, for he would never get a second chance to blush.” “ And he who is caught, methinks, is delivered to his death.” “Inevitably.” “And then obviously that protector does not lie prostrate, ‘ mighty with far-flung limbs,’ in Homeric overthrow,® but overthrowing many others towers in the car of state d transformed from a protector into a perfect and finished tyrant.” “ What else is likely ? ” he said.
XVII. “ Shall we, then, portray the happiness,” said I, “ of the man and the state in which such a creature arises ? ” “ By all means let us describe it,” he said. “ Then at the start and in the first days does he not smile® upon all men and greet everybody he meets and deny that he is a tyrant, and promise many things in private and public, and having freed men from debts, and distributed lands to the people and his own associates, he affects a gracious and gentle manner to all? ” “ Necessarily,” he said. “ But when, I suppose, he has come to terms with some of his exiled enemies f and has got others destroyed and is no longer disturbed by them, in the first place he is always stirring up some war * so that the people may be in need of . * F°r the figure cf. Polit. 266 e. More common in Plato is the figure of the ship in this connexion. Cf. on 488.
• Cf. Eurip. LA. 333 ff., Shakes. Henry IV. Part 1.i. iii. 246 “ This king of smiles, this Bolingbroke.”
f Not “ foreign enemies ” as almost all render it. Cf. my note on this passage in Class. Rev. xix. (1905) pp. 438-439 573 b ujffej, Thcognis 56, Thue. iv. 66 and viii. 64.
* Cf. Polit. 308 a, and in modern times the case of Napoleon.
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567 ye. Ovkovv Kal tva xprjpara etcrtffdpovres rrevrjres ytyvdpevot irpds raj Kadi rjpepav dvayKa^oovrat elvat Kal ^ttov avra> eTTtftovXevaMrtv ; ArjXov. Kat dv ye rtvas, olpat, vttottt€vy) eXevdepa </>povrj-para e%ovras p/rj e-wiTpe^eip avrcp dpyetv, ottcus dv tovtovs pera irpo^acreajs diroXXvr], ev8ovs rocs iroXeplots ; tovtcov Travraw eve Ka rvpdvvtp del dvdyKTj irdXepov rapdrretv; 'AvdyKrp Taura 8vj B 7roiovvra eroipov paXXov direxOdveaOat rots itoXI-rats; Titus ydp ov; Ovkovv Kal rtvas raw ^vyKaraarriadvroov Kal ev 8vvdpet ovrcvv irap-piyrtd^ecrOat Kal irpos avrdv Kal Trpos aAA^Aous, emTrXiQTTOvras rots ytyvopevots, ot dv rvy^ava)-crtv avSpiKcuraroc dvres; RIkos ye. 'Yiregatpetv 8y tovtovs rravras 8et tov rvpavvov, el peXXet dpgetv, eats av pyre <f>lXa)v pip-* eydpcov XIttt] pvfieva, drov rt dc/teXos. ArjXov. ’O^ecos dpa 8ei C dpav avrdv, rls dv8peios» tIs peyaXdt/tpajv, rls tftpdvtpos, tIs ttXovctios' Kal ovrcos evdalptvv ecrrlv, &are rovrots d/naatv dvdyKi) avrcp, etre ^ovXerat etre ptf, iroXepltp elvat Kal e'TTtflovXeveLV, ecos dv Ka07]p7) rrjv ttoXcv. KaAov ye,	KaOappdv:
Nat, fy 8* eyco, rov evavrlov ot tarpol rd atbpara'
• For TapdrretF in this sense cf. Dem. De cor. 151 fyKWi/uMra Kal r6Xe/*os . . . trap&xOi), Soph. Antig. 795 vclkos . .. rapd^as.
k ^vyKaTa<rTTj<r<ivT<av is used in Aesch. Prom. 307 of those who helped Zeus to establish his supremacy among the gods. See also Xen. Ages. 2. 31, Isoc. Panegyr. 126.
e Cf. Thucyd. viii. 70, Herod, iii. 80. SiJ, as often in the Timaeus, marks the logical progression of the thought. Cf. Tim. 67 c, 69 a, 77 c, 82 b, and passim.
d Cf. on 560 d, p. 299, note c. Aristotle says that in a democracy ostracism corresponds to this. Cf. Newman i. 324
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a leader.” “ That is likely.” “ And also that being impoverished by war-taxes they may have to devote themselves to their daily business and be less likely to plot against him ? ” “ Obviously.” “ And if, I presume, he suspects that there are free spirits who will not suffer his domination, his further object is to find pretexts for destroying them by exposing them to the enemy ? From all these motives a tyrant is compelled to be always provoking wars ° ? ” “ Yes, he is compelled to do so.” “ And by such conduct will he not the more readily incur the hostility of the citizens ? ” “ Of course.” “ And is it not likely that some of those who helped to establish 6 and now share in his power, voicing their disapproval of the course of events, will speak out frankly to him and to one another—such of them as happen to be the bravest ? ” “Yes, it is likely.” “ Then the tyrant must do away0 with all such if he is to maintain his rule, until he has left no one of any worth,* friend or foe.” “ Obviously.” “ He must look sharp to see, then, who is brave, who is great-souled, who is wise, who is rich ; and such is his good fortune that, whether he wishes it or not, he must be their enemy and plot against them all until he purge the city.d ” “ A fine purgation,” he said. “ Yes,” said I, “just the opposite of that which physicians practise on our bodies. For p. 262. For the idea that the tyrant fears good or able and outstanding men cf. Laws 832 c, Gorg. 510 b-c, Xen. Hiero 5.1, Isoc. viii. 112, Eurip. Ion 626-628, Milton, Tenure of Kings, etc., init., Shakes., Richard II. in. iv. 33 ff.:
Go thou, and like an executioner Cut off the heads of too fast growing sprays That look too lofty in our commonwealth. All must be even in our government.
Put cf. Pindar, Pyth. iii. 71, of Hiero, ov (pdoviwv iyaffois.
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oi fiev yap to xelpiarov dfaipovvres XeiTrovai to jSeATiorov, o 8e rovvavrlov. '£ls coikc ydp, avrcp, ctyr), dvdyKT), eirrep dpgei.
XVIII. ’Ev paKapta dpa, etirov eyd), dvdyKT) D SeSerat, 7] TTpourarrei avrcp r) pierd </>avXcov tcov ttoXXcvv OlKeiV Kai vtto TOVTCjDV (JLiaOVpiGVOV 7) p>7) £,f]V. ’Ev TOiaVTT], 7) 8* O?. *Ap* OVV ofyl, OCTCp av paXXov rois TroXirais aTTe^ddvTjrai ravra 8pcov, roaovrcp irXeidvcuv Kai TTiarorepcov 8opv(/>6p(vv be'qaerai; Tldj? ydp ov; Ttves ovv oi ttujtoi, Kai irodev avrovs pieraTTepu/ferai; Avropiaroi, &/)7), ttoXXoi T)^ovoi Treropievoi, eav rov piicrOdv 8i8cp. Ky^rjvas, fy 8’ eyd), vt) rov Kvva, Sokcis av nvds E poi Xeyeiv gevucovs re Kai TravroSaTrovs. * 9AXt)07] yap, €</>T), 8okco goi. Tt 8e; avroQev1 dp* ovk av eOeXfceiev; lid)?; Tov? 8ovXovs d</)€X6pi€vos tovs TToXiras, eXevOepdxras^ tujv Trepi eavrdv 8opv(f)6pa)v TTOirpjaaOai. Ti<f>o8pa y*, €</>7)‘ cttgi roi kai ttujto-raroi avrcp ovrol eiuiv. TH paKapiov, yv 8* eyd), Xeyeis rvpawov xpfjpa, ei roiovrois (/dXois re Kai 568 TTiurois dv8pdai ^p^rai, tovs Trporepovs ckcivovs airoXecras. ’AAAa p'qv, e</)7), toiovtois ye ^pTjrai. Kai Oavpia^ovoi 8r), elrrov, o^roi oi erdipoi avrov Kai ^vveioiv oi veoi TroXirai, oi 8’ errieiKeis puaovcrt 1 tI 84; avriScv Hermann, Adam : r/s 84 airrbOev; AFDM : rl 84 aMOev Mon. (without punctuation): robs 84 airrbOev Stephanus.
• Cf. Laws 952 e, Rep. 467 d.
b Cf. the Scottish guards of Louis XL of France, the Swiss guards of the later French kings, the Hessians hired by George III. against the American colonies, and the Asiatics in the Soviet armies, 826
9
THE REPUBLIC, BOOK VIII while they remove the worst and leave the best, he does the reverse.” “ Yes, for apparently he must,” he said, “ if he is to keep his power.”
XVIII. “ Blessed, then, is the necessity that binds him,” said I, “ which bids him dwell for the most part with base companions who hate him, or else forfeit his life.” “ Such it is,” he said. “ And would he not, the more he offends the citizens by such conduct, have the greater need of more and more trustworthy bodyguards ? ” “ Of course.” “ Whom, then, may he trust, and whence shall he fetch them ? ” “ Unbidden,” he said, “ they will wing their way ° to him in great numbers if he furnish their wage. ” “ Drones, by the dog,” I said, “ I think you are talking of again, an alien b and motley crew.0 ” “ You think rightly,” he said. “ But what of the home supply/ would he not choose to employ that ? ” “ How ? ” “ By taking their slaves from the citizens, emancipating them and enlisting them in his bodyguard.” “ Assuredly,” he said, “since these are those whom he can most trust.” “ Truly,” said I, “ this tyrant business 6 is a blessed thing on your showing, if such are the friends and ‘ trusties * he must employ after destroying his former associates.” “ But such are indeed those he does make use of,” he said. “ And these companions admire him,” I said, “ and these new citizens are his associates, while the better sort hate and avoid him.”
* TTavroSairofa: cf. on 557 c.
4 For avroOep cf. Herod, i. 64 tup p-ip avr60ep, tup Si dirS "Srptinopos, Thue. i. 11, Xen. Ages. 1. 28.
• For the idiomatic and colloquial XPVP-a- cf- Herod, i. 36, Eurip. Androm. 181, Theaet. 209 e, Aristoph. Clouds 1, Birds 826, Wasps 933, Lysistr. 83, 1085, Acharn. 150, Peace 1192, Knights 1219, Frogs 1278.
f For the wretched lot of the tyrant cf. p. 368, note a.
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T€ /cal (f>evyovoiv ; Ti 8 ov peXXovaiv ; Ovk €tos» yy S’ eyco, y T€ TpayO/Sta oAcOS OOtfiOV boK€l etvai Kal 6 Evpirrlbys bia^epcov ev avrfj. Ti by; *Oti Kal tovto TTVKvys biavotas eyopevov €<f>0ey^aTO, B <vs dpa cro(f>ol Tvpawot eiai tlvv ao(f)d)V crvvovaia.
Kal eXeye byXov otl tovtovs etvai tovs oo^ovs oils ^vveoTiv. Kai d>s looOeov y*, et/>y, Tyv rupavytSa €yKa)pidt,€it Kal eTepa TroXXa, Kai ovtos Kai oi aXXoi TTOiyTal. TotydpToi, ecftyv, are aoc/iol bvres ol rfjs Tpayipblas iroiyTal gvyyiyvdbaKovuiv ypiv tc Kal eKelvois, daoi ypcbv eyyvs iroXiTevovrai, dri ai>Tovs eis Tyv iroXiTeiav ov irapabe^opeOa aT€ Tvpavvlbos vpvyrds. Otpai eycoy , e(/>y, £yyyiyva>~ 0 okovoiv daoirrep ye avTcov Kopipot. Ei? be ye, otpai, Tas dXXas irepuovTes iroXeis, (vXXeyovres tovs b\Xovs, KaXas (fxovds Kal p.eydXas Kal TTiOavas ptcr6a)crdp€voi eis Tvpawtbas Te Kal bypoKpaTias cXkovoi tols TToXiTetas* MaAa ye. Ovkovv Kai irpoaeTi tovtcdv picrOovs Xapfldvovcn Kal Tip,(bvrai, paXiora piev, (vairep to clkos, vtto Tvpawcov, bevrepov be vrrb byp,oKparlas’ oucp 8* dv dvarrepcv 10)01 TTpbs TO dvaVTCS Tlbv TToXlTClcbv, paXXoV D dirayopevei avrajv y Tip,y, d)O7rep vtto auOparos dbwaTovoa iropeveaOai. Haw pev odv.
• For o6k ir6s cf. 414 e. The idiom is frequent in Aristoph. Cf. e.g. Acharn. 411, 413, Birds 915, Thesm. 921, Plut. 404, 1166, Eccl. 245.
6 This is plainly ironical and cannot be used by the admirers of Euripides.
• Cf. ttvklvoI Qptves Iliad xiv. 294, ifvkivIk vbos xv. 41, etc.
* Cf. Theages 125 b f. The line is also attributed to Sophocles. Cf. Stemplinger, Pas Plagiat in dcr griechi-schen Literatur, p. 9; Gellius xiii. 18, F. Diimmler, Aka-dsmika, p. 16. Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 119 thinks this an 828
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“ Why should they not ? ” “ Not for nothing,8 ’ ’ said I, is tragedy in general esteemed wise, and Euripides beyond other tragedians? ” “ Why, pray ? ” “ Because among other utterances of pregnant thought • he said, ‘ Tyrants are wise by converse with the wise? * He meant evidently that these associates of the tyrant are the wise.” “ Yes, he and the other poets,” he said, “call the tyrant’s power ‘likest God’s’* and praise it in many other ways.” “ Wherefore,” said I, being wise as they are, the poets of tragedy will pardon us and those whose politics resemble ours for not admitting them* into our polity, since they hymn the praises of tyranny.” “ I think,” he said, that the subtle minds* among them will pardon us.” But going about to other cities, I fancy, collecting crowds and hiring fine, loud, persuasive voices? they draw the polities towards tyrannies or democracies.” “ Yes, indeed.” “ And, further, they are paid and honoured for this, chiefly, as is to be expected, by tyrants, and secondly by democracy? But the higher they go, breasting constitution hill, the more their honour fails, as it were from lack of breath* unable to proceed.” “ Quite so.”
allusion to Euripides and Agathon at the court of Archelaus of Macedon.
Isocrates ix. 40, like the poets, praises the tyrants, but ii. 3-5 contrasts their education unfavourably with that of the ordinary citizen. Throughout the passage he is plainly thinking of Plato.
* Cf. Vol. I. p. 119, note c, Eurip. Tro. 1169, Isoc. ii. 5.
’ Cf. supra 394 d, What Plato Said, p. 561, infra 598 ff.
9 KOfixpol is used playfully or ironically.
* Cf. Gorg. 502 b ff., Laws 817 c, and for the expression Protag. 347 d.
*	Cf. Laches 183 a-b.
*	Cf. Shakes. Ant. and Cleop. in. x. 25 “ Our fortune on the sea is out of breath.”
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XIX. ’AAAa 877, etrrov, evravOa pev
Aeyco/zev 8e TraAtv eKetvo to tov rvpdwov urparo-TTeSoV TO KaXoV T€ Kal TToXv Kal TTOLKlXoV KOI Ov8c7rOT€ TaVTOV, TToOtV OpCl/jtTCU. AflXoV, on, ear tc tepd xprjpara fl ev rfi irdXeL, Tavra avaXtvcrcL ottoc TTore dv del e^apKrj, Kal rd ra>v air-oXopevarv,1 eXdrrovs elorfopas avayKa^aw rdv drjpov E et,o</>ep€LV. Tt 8’ orav 8 fl ravra eiriXelirr); AflXov, otl ck rcov irarpaKov Opeif/eraL ai)Tos re Kat, ot avpTTOTac re Kal eracpoL Kal eratpat,. Mav0ava>, flv 8’ eyed’ on 6 8fjpos d yewflcras rdv rvpawov Opei/jei avrdv re Kal eralpovs. IIoAA^ avnp, tyq, dvdyKT). lid)? 8e Xeyeis; etrrov edv 8e dyavaKrrj re Kal Xeyrj d 8flpos, on ovre ducatov rpet^eaOai vtto rrarpds viov fl^covra, aAAa rovvavnov vtto 569 vteog rrarepa, ovre rovrov avrdv eve Ka eyewrjae re Kal KareoTrjcrev,. lvat eireidfl peyas ydvoiro, rdre avrds SovXevcov rocs avrov dovXocs rpecfjot, eKevvov re Kal tovs 8ovXovs pera ^vyKXvdcov dXXaiv, aAA* Iva otto t&v ttXovoccjdv re koI KaXcov Kayadcdv Xeyopevtvv ev rfl ttoXcl eXevdepcvBevr] eKeivov TTpocrravros, Kal vvv KeXevei amevat ck rrjs rroXeois avrdv re Kal tovs eralpovs, atcrirep Trarflp vtdv e^ olklos pera dxXrjpcdv ^vpirorcdv e^eXavvcov; Vvajaerat ye, vfl /Xia, fl 8* os, rdr
B fldr] d 8flpos, otos otov Opeppa yewcDv flarra^erd 1 Kal ra Baiter, ra mss.; iTroXo^vav Aa, aTroSo/a^vwv AFDM, irwXovfiivup ci. Campbell. See Adam, App. VI.
0 Cf. on 572 b, p. 339, note e. b Cf. 574 d, Diels1 p. 578, Anon. Iambi. 3. ’ Cf. Soph. O.T. 873 Cl/Spis rtpavvov.
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XIX. “ But. this,” said I, “ is a digression.® Let us return to that fair, multitudinous, diversified and ever-changing bodyguard of the tyrant and tell how it will be supported.” “ Obviously,” he said, “ if there are sacred treasures in the city he will spend these as long as they last and the property of those he has destroyed, thus requiring smaller contributions from the populace.” “ But what when these resources fail b ? ” “ Clearly,” he said, “ his father’s estate will have to support him and his wassailers, his fellows and his she-fellows.” “ I understand,” I said, “that the people which begot the tyrant0 will have to feed him and his companions.” “ It cannot escape from that,” he said. “ And what have you to say,” I said, “ in case the people protests and says that it is not right that a grown-up son should be supported by his father, but the reverse, and that it did not beget and establish him in order that, when he had grown great, it, in servitude to its own slaves, should feed him and the slaves together with a nondescript rabble of aliens, but in order that, with him for protector, it might be liberated from the rule of the rich and the so-called ‘ better classes,’d and that it now bids him and his crew depart from the city as a father expels® from his house a son together with troublesome revellers ? ” “ The demos,by Zeus,” he said,“ will then learn to its costf what it is and whatg a creature it
a For KaXwv K&ya0wv cf. Aristoph. Knights 185, and Blaydes on 735. See also supra on 489 e, p. 27, note d.
* Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 123.
1 For the threatening yvwowai cf. 362 a, 466 c, II. xviii. 270 and 125, Theocr. xxvi. 19 T&xa yvtlxrr), and Lucian, Timon 33 etoerai.
e For the juxtaposition otos otov cf. Symp. 195 a, Sophocles El. 751, Ajax 557, 923, Trach. 995, 1045.
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T€ Kal Y)V%€, Kal OTb d<J0€Ve(JTepOS tov la^vpore-povs egeXavvei. II&$> fy 8’ eyco, Aeyei?; toAju^-cret rov Trarepa fibdf,ea0ab, Kav p,7] Trei&jrai, tvtt-tciv 6 Tvpawos; Nai, e^, a<j>eX6p,ev6s ye rd drrXa, TLarpaXotav, rjv 8* eyco, Xeyebs rvpawov Kal xaXeirdv y^porpo^ov, Kal d)s eouce tovto 8y opLoXoyovpLevr] dv 7]8rj tv pawls clt], Kal to Xeyo-fievov 6 8rjp,os <f>evya)v dv kottvov 8ovXelas eXev0e-0 pa)v els irvp SovAcov 8e(rnoTetas dv epcTrerrTcoKOJS eL7]f dvrl T7)s iroXXvjs eKelvrjs Kal aKatpov eXevBe-ptas ttjv xaXeTTU)TdTT]v tc Kal TTiKpoTaTTjv SovXcov 8ovXelav p,€Tap,7Ttfrx6p,evos. Kai /zaAa, Tavra ovtoj ytyveTai. Tt o&v; elrrov ovk ep,p,eXd)s 7](mv dpr/crcTai, eav t/)d>p,ev iKavdis 8LeXr)Xv0evai, u>s p,eTapalvei Tvpavvls ck 8'qp,oKpaTiasi yevop,evrj tc ola euTLv; II aw p,ev odv CKavdis,
■ Cf. infra on 574 c, pp. 346-347, note e.
As we say, “ Out of the frying-pan into the fire.” Cf. Anth. Pal. ix. 17. 5 Ik jrvpbf 6s atvos 'iretres is <pX6yat Theo-doret, Therap. iii. p. 773 Kal rbv Kairvbv Karb, irapoifj.lavt 6s foiKe, (f>vyovTesf els abrb rb irvp ip/ireirn!>Kap.ev. See Otto, p. 137; also Solon 7 (17) (Anth. Lyr.t Bergk-Hiller, 9 in Edmonds, Greek Elegy and Iambus, i. p. 122, Loeb Classical
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begot and cherished and bred to greatness, and that in its weakness it tries to expel the stronger.” “ What do you mean ? ” said I; “ will the tyrant dare to use force against his father, and, if he does not yield, to strike him° ? ” “ Yes,” he said, “ after he has once taken from him his arms.” “ A very parricide,” said I, “ you make the tyrant out to be, and a cruel nurse of old age, and, as it seems, this is at last tyranny open and avowed, and, as the saying goes, the demos trying to escape the smoke of submission to the free would have plunged into the fire6 of enslavement to slaves, and in exchange for that excessive and unseasonable liberty® has clothed itself in the garb of the most cruel and bitter servile servitude.* ” “ Yes indeed,” he said, “ that is just what happens.” ** Well, then,” said I, “ shall we not be fairly justified in saying that we have sufficiently described the transformation of a democracy into a tyranny and the nature of the tyranny itself? ” “ Quite sufficiently,” he said.
Library) els Si p.oi>dpxov Srjfios diSpely 8ov\o<ruvi]v tirc<revt Herod, iii. 81 Tvpdvvov tifipiv tpedyovras AvSpas is 8^p,ov d,Ko\dffrov tippw sreaeiv, and for the idea Epist. viii. 354 d.
* Of. Epist. viii. 354 d.
d For the rhetorical style cf. Tim. 41 a 6eol 0eQ>v, Polit. 303 c <ro<pc<rrwv <ro(pKrrdst and the biblical expressions, God of Gods and Lord of Lords, e.g. Deut. x. 17, Ps. cxxxvi. 2-3, Dan. xi. 36, Rev. xix. 16. Cf. Jebb on Soph. O.T. 1063 rplSovXos.
833
0
571 I. Avrds Sy Xoittos, yr 8* eyco, o rvpawtKos avyp aKei/faadat, ttojs re pteOlararat eK Sy pLOKpa-tlkov, yevoptevos re ttolos rt$ eart Kal riva rporrov £y, dOXtov y ptaKaptov. Aotirds yap ovv ere ovtos, €</>y. OtaO' ovv, yv 8* eyco, o ttoOco ert; To itotov; To raw errtOapttaw, otat re Kal oaat eta tv, ov ptot SoKovptev tKav&s StypyaOat. rovrov 817 B evSews e^ovros, daac^earepa carat y ^yryats ov l^yrovptev. Ovkovv, y 8’ os, er ev KaXa? ; JJavv ptev ovv Kal aKoiret y9 o ev avrats ftovXoptat ISetv. eart 8e roSe. raw pty dvayKaiaw ySovatv re Kal eirtOv[jLtd)v SoKovat rtves ptoi elvat Trapdvoptoi, at KtvSvvevovat p,ev eyytyveaOat Travrt, KoXa^optevat 8e vtto re rcov vdptiov Kal ra>v fteXrtdvayv entOopttaiv ptera Xoyov evtouv ptev dvdpdjTrcov rj Travranaatv diraXXdrreaOat rj dXtyat XetTreaOat Kal dadevets, C rcov 8e tayvporepat Kal TrXetovs. Aeyets 8e Kal rtvas, €(f>Y], ravras; las Trept rov vttvov, 7)V o
1 & KaXtfi M and almost all editions:	AFD, defended
by Apelt, Berl. Phil. Woch. 1895, p. 965.
0 For iv KaX<p cf. Soph. El. 348, Eurip. Heracleid. 971, Aristoph. Eccl. 321, Thesm. 292.
6 Cf. on 558 d.
e T'or KoXafbp.eva.1 cf. on 559 b, p. 293, note c.
A Cf. Aristot, Eth, Nic, 1102 b 5 ff. d 3’ dya^ds koI Kfocdj 331
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I. " There remains for consideration,” said I, “ the tyrannical man himself—the manner of his development out of the democratic type and his character and the quality of his life, whether wretched or happy.” “Why, yes, he still remains,” he said. “Do you know, then, what it is that I still miss ? ” “ What ? ” “ In the matter of our desires I do not think we sufficiently distinguished their nature and number. And so long as this is lacking our inquiry will lack clearness.” “ Well,” said he, “ will our consideration of them not still be opportune a«? ” “ By all means. A nd observe what it is about them that I wish to consider. It is this. Of our unnecessary pleasures & and appetites there are some lawless ones, I think, which probably are to be found in us all, but which, when controlledc by the laws and the better desires in alliance with reason, can in some men be altogether got rid of, or so nearly so that only a few weak ones remain, while in others the remnant is stronger and more numerous.” “What desires do you mean? ” he said. “Those,” said I, “that are awakened in sleepd when tf/curra, SiA6rj\oi ko.8' tiirvov, etc.; also his Problem. 957 a 21 ff. Cic. De divin. i. 29 translates this passage. Cf. further Herod, vi. 107, Soph. O.T. 981-982.
Hazlitt writes “ We are not hypocrites in our sleep,’* a modern novelist, “ In sleep all barriers are down.”
The Freudians have at last discovered Plato’s anticipation 335
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cyco, eyeipopievas, orav to p,ev aAAo rijs t/fvyfjs evdrj, ocrov XoyiOTiKov Kal ypiepov Kal apyov CKCIVOV, TO 8e 0T]pia)8€S T€ Kal dyplOV, f) (JLTOJV T} peeOrjs nX^qadev, cjKipra T€ /cat dirajtrdpLGVov rov vttvov ^7]Tf] levai Kal arroTTipirXavai rd avrov t]0t)’ olad* oTt ndvra ev rep roiovrcp roXpa noieiv, d)$ and ndcrqs XeXvpievov re Kal dnrjXXaypievov acoyu-vqs Kal </>pov^aea)s. p/rjrpi re ydp eirtyctpetv D pilyvvcrOai, dos oierai, ov8ev okvci, dXXcp re drcpovv
dvdpconcov Kal dedov Kal 0T)pta)v, p,iau/>oveiv re driovv, ftp do paros re dnex^adai pT)8ev6s‘ Kal evl Aoycp ovre avoias ovoev eAAeinet ovr avaiaxvvnas-’AAt] dear ar a,	Xeyeis. "Grav 8e ye, olpat,
e <•>	*	» < t « t /	/	\
vyieivoos ns exn avros avrov Kai araoeppovais, Kai eig rov vttvov it) rd XoyicrriKov pev eyelpas eavrov Kal eonaaas Xdycov KaXcdv Kal UKei/teaiv, els avWoiav avrds avrcp d(/>iKopievos, rd emdvpiTiTiKdv E 8e pi'qre evdela. 8ovs p/qre ttXt)<tijlovt}, ottcjds av
of their main thesis. Cf. Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War, p. 74: “ It has been perhaps Freud’s most remarkable thesis that dreams are manifestations of this emergence of desires and memories from the unconscious into the conscious field.” “The barriers of the Freudian unconscious are less tightly closed during sleep” senten-tiously observes an eminent modern psychologist. Cf. Valentine, The New Psychology of the Unconscious, p. xiii. and ibid. p. 93: “ Freud refers to Plato’s view that the virtuous man contents himself with dreaming that which the wicked man does in actual life, but I believe he nowhere shows a knowledge of the following passage in the Republic. . . .” Cf. ibid. p. 95: “ The germ of several aspects of the Freudian view of dreams, including the characteristic doctrine of the censor, was to be found in Plato. The Freudian view becomes at once distinctly more respectable.”
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the rest of the soul, the rational, gentle and dominant part, slumbers, but the beastly and savage part, replete with food and wine, gambols and, repelling sleep, endeavours to sally forth and satisfy its own instincts.® You are aware that in such case there is nothing it will not venture to undertake as being released from all sense of shame and all reason. It does not shrink from attempting to lie with a mother in fancy or with anyone else, man, god or brute. It is ready for any foul deed of blood; it abstains from no food, and, in a word, falls short of no extreme of folly 6 and shamelessness.” “ Most true,” he said. “ But when, I suppose, a man’s condition is healthy and sober, and he goes to sleep after arousing his rational part and entertaining it with fair words and thoughts, and attaining to clear self-consciousness, while he has neither starved nor indulged to repletion his appeti-
Many of the ancients, like some superstitious moderns, exalted the unconscious which reveals itself in dreams, and made it the source of prophecy. Cf. commentators on Aesch. Eumen. 104, Pindar, fr. 131 (96) Loeb, p. 589:
3£ irpa<rff6vrtiw p.e\^wv, &rd.p ei>bbvTeff<riv iv irdWois ivelpois I Selswat T^pirvuv tyipirotffav xaheir<av re Kplffiv, “ but it sleepeth while the limbs are active; yet to them that sleep, in many a dream it giveth presage of a decision of things delightful or doleful.” (Sandys, Loeb tr.) Cf. Pausan. ix. 23,' Cic. De div. i. 30, Sir Thomas Browne, Religio Medici, pp. 105-107 (ed. J. A. Symonds). Plato did not share these superstitions. Cf. the irony of Tim. 71 d-e, and my review of Stewart’s “ Myths of Plato,” Journal of Philos. Psychol, and Scientific Methods, vol. iii„ 1906, pp. 495-498.
a The Greeks had no good word for instinct, but there are passages in Plato where this translation is justified by the context for TjOos, and such words.
b For the idiom ovdtv iXXelirei cf. Soph. Track. 90, Demosth. liv. 34. Cf. also 602 d and on 533 a, p. 200, note b.
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572 KOLpvqdrj Kal prj Tapexu Oopvflov rep PcXtlotlp yalpov rj XvrrovpLevov, aAA’ ea auro Ka0* auro pLovov Ka0apov OKOTrecv Kal 6peyeo0aL rov Kal aiaaaveaaat o pur] oloev, rj tl tojv yeyovoTaw 7) ovtcov rj Kal pceXXovTUtv, djoavTCUs Be Kal to Bv/jloclSgs irpavvas Kal per] tlolv els dpyas eXOdrv K€KLVTJpL€V(p Tip 0VpLCp Ka0ev8r]) aAA* ^CTU^aCTaS’ pL€V x <> /	>/$	‘ (	* / *	$ x f	x j «
TO) OVO €107}, TO TpLTOV O€ KLVTJCraS, €V Cp TO (ppOVeLV eyylyveTac, ovtods dvaTravryraL, otad’ otl Trjs r* dXrjOecas tv Tip tolovtco pdXiOTa dirreTaL Kal B rjKLCTTa TrapavopLOL totc at oi/jcls tfaavra^ovTaL raw evvirvlcuv. IlavTcAd)? pLev ovv, tf/rq, ofyzat ovreos-Taura pcev tolwv errl rrXeov e&fydTjpLev elrreLV o Be flovX6pL€0a yvobvac, toS* eoriv, d>s dpa Seivov tl Kal
aypLov Kal dvopLov e7TL0vpLLd)v elSos €KaaT<p eveotl, Kal Traw Bokouctiv rjpLUjv evtoLs pLCTploLs elvaL' tovto 8e dpa ev tols vitvols ylyveraL ev8r]Xov. el oSv tI 8oko) XeyeLV Kal ^vyyaypecs, ddpeL. ’AAAa ^vyx<vpco.
° Cf. Browning, Bishop Blougram's Apology, “ And body gets its sop and holds its noise.”
Plato was no ascetic, as some have inferred from passages in the Republic, Laws, Gorgias, and Phaedo. Cf. Herbert L. Stewart, “Was Plato an Ascetic?” Philos. Bev., 1915, pp. 603-613; Dean Inge» Christian Ethics, p. 90: “The asceticism of the true Platonist has always been sane and moderate; the hallmark of Platonism is a combination of self-restraint and simplicity with humanism.”
6 Cf. Ephesians iv. 26 “ Let not the sun go down upon your wrath.”
6 iv tq5 rotoiyry: cf. 382 b, 465 a, 470 c, 492 c, 590 a, Lysis 212 c, Laws 625 d.
d This sentence contains 129 words. George Moore says, “ Pater’s complaint that Plato’s sentences are long may be regarded as Pater’s single excursion into humour,” But 888
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tive part, so that it may be lulled to sleep a and not disturb the better part by its pleasure or pain, but may suffer that in isolated purity to examine and reach out towards and apprehend some of the things unknown to it, past, present or future ; and when he has in like manner tamed his passionate part, and does not after a quarrel fall asleep b with anger still awake within him, but if he has thus quieted the two elements in his soul and quickened the third, in which reason resides, and so goes to his rest, you are aware that in such casec he is most likely to apprehend truth, and the visions of his dreams are least likely to be lawless.”d “I certainly think so,” he said. “ This description has carried us too far,® but the point that we have to notice is this, that in fact there exists in every one of us, even in some reputed most respectable/ a terrible, fierce and lawless brood of desires, which it seems are revealed in our sleep. Consider, then, whether there is anything in what I say, and whether you admit it.” “ Well, I do.”
Pater is in fact justifying his own long sentences by Plato’s example. He calls this passage Plato’s evening prayer.
e Plato always returns to the point after a digression. Cf. 543 c, 471 c, 544 b, 568 d, 588 b, Phaedo 78 b, Theaet. 177 c, Protag. 359 a, Crat. 438 a, Polit. 287 a-b, 263 c, 302 b, Laws 682 e, 697 c, 864 c, and many other passages. Cf. also Lysias ii. 61 dXXd raura	Demosth.
De cor. 211, Aristot. De an. 403 b 16, also p. 193, note «, and Plato’s carefulness in keeping to the point under discussion in 353 c, Theaet. 182 c, 206 c, Meno 93 a-b, Gorg. 479 d-e, 459 c-d, etc.
f For the irony of the expression cf. Laws 633 d, Aesch. Eumen. 373, and for the thought Othello in. iii. 138:
who has a breast so pure But some uncleanly apprehensions Keep leets and law-days, and in session sit With meditations lawful ?
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II. Tov rolwv Si]poTiKdv dvapviqaOijri otov C €(/>apev etvai. rjv Se irov yeyovdis ck veov viro tfieiScoXu) irarpi reOpappevos, rds xpr^piarbariKas eiriOvplas ti/xcuvti povas, ras 8e pi] avayKaiovs, aAAa iraiSias re Kai KaXXiviriapov eveKa yiyvo-pevas, dripdtpvri. ydp; Nai. ^vyyevopevos Se Kopi/jorepois dvSpdai Kai pearois <Sv dpn SiijXOopev eiTidvpiujv, oppYjoas eis vftpiv re irdaav Kai rd ckcIvcdv etSos plaei rrjs rov irarpds <f>eiSaj-Xias, </>vaiv Se raw SiacfrOeipovraw fteXrta) cxa>v, D dydpevos dp^orepivae Kareanj eis pcaov dpfoiv roiv rpdiroiv, Kai perplcos 817, d>$ dpero, eKaaraw diroXavaw ovre dveXevBepov ovre irapdvopov flaw Qfj, SrjporiKos c£ dXiyapx^KOV yeyovibs* * yap, e(/>Tj, Kai eariv avrrj i] Soga irepi rov roiovrov. 0€? rolwv, ^v 8* eyco, rraXiv rov roiovrov ySy irpeafivrepov yeyovoros veov vidv ev rois rovrov av rjOeai redpappevov. Tl0Y]pi. 'Tldei rolwv Kai rd avrd eKeiva irepi avrov yiyvopeva, direp Kai E irepi rov irarepa avrov, dyopevdv re eis iraaav irapavoplav, dvopa^opevrjv 8* vird r&v dyovrcov eXevdeplav drraaav, floijOovvra re rais cv peaip ravrais eiriOvplais irarepa re Kai rovs dXXovs oiKelovs, rovs 8’ aS irapaPoi)9ovvras‘ orav 8 eXirlaivaiv 01 Seivoi pdyoi re Kai rvpavvoiroioi oSroi pi] dXXous rov veov KaOe^eiv, epcord nva avrep prjxavcopevovs epiroiijaai irpoardnjv raw
• Cf. 559 d f.
• eZs : cf. p. 249, note f.
• Ironical 3^. See p. 300, note a. Cf. modern satire on “ moderate ” drinking and “ moderate ** preparedness.
4 ws yero is another ironical formula like Iva 5^, ws &pa, etc.
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II. “Nowrecall0 our characterization of the democratic man. His development was determined by his education from youth under a thrifty father who approved only the acquisitive appetites and disapproved the unnecessary ones whose object is entertainment and display. Is not that so?” “Yes.” “ And by association with more sophisticated men, teeming with the appetites we have just described, he is impelled towards every form of insolence and outrage, and to the adoption of their way of life by his hatred of his father’s niggardliness. But since his nature is better than that of his corrupters, being drawn both ways he settles down in a compromise b between the two tendencies, and indulging and enjoying each in moderation, forsooth,6 as he supposes/ he lives what he deems a life that is neither illiberal nor lawless, now transformed from an oligarch to a democrat.”, “ That was and is our belief about this type.” “ Assume,6 then, again,” said I, “ that such a man when he is older has a son bred in turn in his ways of life.” “ I so assume.” “ And suppose the experience of his father to be repeated in his case. He is drawn toward utter lawlessness, which is called by his seducers complete freedom. His father and his other kin lend support to* these compromise appetites while the others lend theirs to the opposite group. And when these dread magift and king-makers come to realize that they have no hope of controlling the youth in any other way, they contrive to engender in
• Ws: cf. Theaet. 191 c, Phileb. 33 d.
f This is the aC of the succession of the generations. Cf. p. 247, note f.	6	J
« Cf. 559 e.
* An overlooked reference to the Magi who set up the false Smerdis. Cf. Herod, iii. 61 ff.
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573 dpy&v Kal ra CTOLpa ^lavepopevcuv €7Tidvpid)v, VTTOTTTcpov Kal peyav Kryfyrjvd TLva’ y tl1 aXXo olci etvai tov tu)v tocovtcuv epamx; 0v8ev eycuye, y 8* os, aAA* t) tovto. Ovkovv arav rrepl avTOV flopflovcraL al aAAat CTridvplaL, 0vpLapaT<vv T€ yepovcraL Kal pvpcov Kal crre^dvcuv Kal olvcdv Kal tcov ev Taes TOiavTais avvovcrlaLs ySovarv avei-pevcov, eni to eo^aTov avfovoat tc Kal rpecfjovcrai TTodoV KCVTpOV CpTTOLyCTCiMTL Tip Kyt/>yVL, TOT€ 8y B Sopv^opetTat T€ vtto pavtas Kal oluTpa ovtos 6 TTpocTTaTTfs rys l/JVXV^> Kac ^was €V avTtp 86£as t) CTTidvplas Aa/??? TroLovpevas xprjcrTas Kal ert CTTaiaxvvopevas, a7TOKT€LV€L tc Kal ego) (LOeZ Trap' avTov, ecus dv Kadypy cra)(f)poavvys, pavtas2 8e ttAt/pcootj erraKTOV. IlaPTeAdjs',	TVpawiKov
dv8pds Aeyeis* yevecnv. TAp’ ovv, T]v eyco, Kal to 7rdAai 8ia to tocovtov Tvpavvos 6 "Eipcos XeycTai; KtvSvvevei, et/tr). Ovkovv, d> faXe, cIttov, Kal C peOvaOels dvrjp Tvpavvucov tl <f>p6vr)pa LoycL;
*Ia^et ydp. Kat p/rjv 6 ye pacvopevos Kal vtto-k€klvt]K(vs ov pdvov av6pd)7TO)v aAAa /cat Oecov eTTLx^LpcL re /cat cXttl^cl bvvaTos elvaL apxcLv. Kat pdX* 6 * * 9, €^. TvpawLKOs 8e, yv 8’ eyco, co
1 1j ri A: r) ri FDM. 2 iMivlas FD : Kal fjiavlas AM.
® Cf. Symp. 205 d.
6 TrpoffTdTijv: cf. 562 d and 565 c-d.
® For ra troi/jia cf. 552 b, Symp. 200 d and e, and Horace, Odes i. 31. 17 “ frui paratis.”
d Cf. Ale. I. 135 e tpwra v-rrbirrepov and the fragment of Eubulus (fr. 41, Kock ii. p. 178):
rls b yp&tyas irptbros AvOpdiirwv &pa K’qpoirXaaT'tiaas "^piaO' virbirrepov,
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his soul a ruling passion® to be the protector 6 of his idle and prodigal® appetites, a monstrous wingedd drone. Or do you think the spirit of desire in such men is aught else ? ” “ Nothing but that,” he said. “ And when the other appetites, buzzing 6 about it, replete with incense and myrrh and chaplets and wine, and the pleasures that are released in such revelries, magnifying and fostering it to the utmost, awaken in the drone the sting of unsatisfied yearnings/ why then this protector of the soul has madness for his bodyguard and runs amuck/ and if it finds in the man any opinions, or appetites accounted71 worthy and still capable of shame, it slays them and thrusts them forth until it purges * him of sobriety, and fills and infects him with frenzy brought in from outside/ ” “A perfect description,” he said, “ of the generation of the tyrannical man.” “ And is not this analogy, ” said I, “ the reason why Love has long since been called a tyrant* ? ” ' “ That may well be,” he said. “ And does not a drunken man,1 my friend,” I said. “ have something of this tyrannical temper? ” “Yes, he has.” “ And again the madman, the deranged man, attempts and expects to rule over not only men but gods.” “Yes indeed, he does,” he said. “ Then a man becomes
• Cf. 564, d.
1 Cf. Phaedrus 253 e.
’For olcTpq. cf. Phaedr. 240 d.
* For irotouju^as in this sense cf. 538 c, 498 a, 574 d.
* Cf. on 560 d, p. 299, note c.
f iiraKTovt cf. 4&5 b, Pindar, Pyth. vi. 10, Aesch. Seven against Thebes 583, Soph. Trach. 259.
fc Cf. 573 d, Eurip. Hippol. 538, Andromeda, fr. 136 (Nauck) Oewv rvpawe . . . "Epws, and What Plato Said, p. 546 on Symp. 197 b.
1 For drunkenness as a tyrannical mood cf. Laws 649 b, 671 b, Phaedr. 238 B,
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8aipt,6vie, dvqp aKpiflcos ytyveTai, orav rj t/)vaee fj €7nTT)8evpi/aaav 7) apL</>OTepois peeOvaTiKos tc Kal epcoTiKos Kal peeXayxoXiKos yevqTae. Havre Adi? peev ovv.
III. Tt/verat pcev, a>$ colkcv, ovtoo Kal tocovtos avtfp' Zfj 8e 8q ircos; To tcdv rrae^dvrcDv, &/>?]> D tovto av Kal epeol epees. Aeya) 8q, et/rqv. otpeae yap to peera tovto eopTal ylyvovrae Trap9 avrots Kal Kutpioi Kal OdXecai Kal CTaipai Kal rd rotaura /	T n *T?	>	* O »	<*	£
Traura, a)v av npcos Tvpawos evoov oikuov oea-Kvftepva Ta rqs ^vyfjs airavra. 'AvdyKr), €(fyq, TAp’ ovv ov ttoXXclI Kal 8eeval irapaftXaardvovaw e'ne&vpLlai fyiepas tc Kal vvktos eKaarqs, vroXXdbv 8e6peevai; HoAAat peevroe. Tayv dpa dvaXtaKov-rat, edv Tives <8ac Trpdao8ot. ITais 8* ov; Kat /xerd E tovto 8y 8aveecrpeol Kal ttjs overtas rrapaepeaees. Tt pvqv; *Orav 3e 8r/ irdvT eTTtXecTrp, dpa ovk dvdyKT) peev Tas emdvpetas ftoav TrvKvds tc Kal crtf)o8pds €wev€OTT€vp,evas, tovs 8’ cucr7rep vrro Kevrpcov eXavvopeevovs toov tc oAXojv eiriOvpLidjv Kal 8ia<f>ep6vTa)s vtt' avTov tov epcoros, Trdaais rats dXXais dxjTrep 8opv(/>6poes rjyovpeevov, oiaTpav Kal GKOirew, tIs ti eyee, ov 8vvardv d<j>eXecr&ae dirarq-574 aavra ftiacrdpcevov; ^</)68pa y\ ftyr). *AvayKacov 8r) rravraxdOev (^epeev, 'q peeydXaes d)8eat tc Kal
• Cf. Adam ad loc., who insists it means his origin as well as that of others, and says his character is still to be described. But it has been in c and before.
6 Cf. Phileb. 25 b and perhaps Rep. 4>27 e with 449 d. The slight jest is a commonplace to-day. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 351, says it is a fragment of an elegy. He forgets the Philebus,
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tyrannical in the full sense of the word, my friend,” I said, “ when either by nature or by habits or by both he has become even as the drunken, the erotic, the maniacal.” ” Assuredly.”
III. “ Such, it seems, is his origin and character,® but what is his manner of life ? ” “ As the wits say, you shall tell me.b ” “ I do,” I said; “ for, I take it, next there are among them feasts and carousals and revellings and courtesans c and all the doings of those whose d souls are entirely swayed • by the indwelling tyrant Eros.” “ Inevitably,” he said. “ And do not many and dread appetites shoot up beside this master passion every day and night in need of many things ? ” “ Many indeed.” “ And so any revenues there may be are quickly expended.” “ Of course.” “ And after this there are borrowings and levyingsf upon the estate ? ” “ Of course.” “ And when all these resources fail, must there not come a cry from the frequent and fierce nestlings • of desire hatched in his soul, and must not such men, urged, as it were by goads, by the other desires, and especially by the ruling passion itself as captain of their bodyguard— to keep up the figure—must they not run wild and look to see who has aught that can be taken from him by deceit or violence ? ” “ Most certainly.” ” And so he is compelled to sweep it in from every
* Cf. Vol. I. p. 160, note a, on 873 a. Emendations are superfluous.
•	: cf. 441 d-e 3rov, etc., 583 a iv and my review
of Jowett and Campbell, A.J.P. xvi. p. 237.
* Cf. Phaedr. 238 b-c.
z For irapatpiffcLs cf. Thue. i. 122.1, Aristot. Pol. 1311 a 12, 1315 a 38.
’ ^vveveoTTevp^vas: cf. Ale. I. 135 E, Laws 776 a, 949 c, Aristoph. Birds 699, 1108.
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dSvvats ^vvex^adai. 'AvayKOiOV. * *Ap* ovv, cbcrrrep at ev avra) rfooval eiuyiyvopevai t<Sv apyalaw irXeov elxpv Kal ra CKelvoov d<f>r)povvTO, ovroo Kal avros agtcucret vearrepos arv irarpos re Kai, prjrpos irXeov ex^v kolI dc/>aipeicrOai, eav to avrov pepos dvaXaicrr], diroveipapevos rcov irarpipayv ; ’AAAa rt pr]v; e(/>i). "Av 8e 817 avra) pr) eTTirperraxaLv, B dp* ov rd pev it parrov em^et/jot dv KXeirreiv Kal
airarav tovs yoveas; ITavra)?. 'Oirore 8e pi) Svvatro, dpird^oi dv Kal flid^oiro perd tovto; Olpai, €(/>r). ’Avrexopevarv 817 Kal payopeva)v, <3 Oavpaaae, yepovros re Kal ypads, dp’ evXa^ijOeli) dv Kal tfteicrairo pi) ri 8paoai rcov rvpavviKcov; Ov / T cr v	n	'	*	/	*•*
Ttavv, 7} o os, eyayye uappa) rrepb raw yoveaw tov toiovtov. *AAA’, a> ’A8ei/xavre, irpos Alos, eveKa veojorl (ftiXi^s Kal ovk dvayKatas eralpas yeyovvtas Try TraAat <pLAT]v kcll ovoyKatav pLTjrepa, 17 eve/ca dipalov veojcrrl (/>tXov yeyovdros ovk dvayKalov rov dcopov re Kal dvayKalov irpecjflvTrjv irarepa Kal rcov </>lXo>v dpxa.i'draTOV Sokcl dv ctol 6 tolovtos irXifyals re 8ovvac Kat KaradovXcdcraoOaL dv avrovs vtt* eKetvoLS, el els rr]v avrrjv oIklov dydyoLTo; Nat pd At’, rj 8’ os’. l£(f)68pa ye paKapcov, ijv 8’ eyd>, eoLKev etvai to rvpavviKov vtov reKetv. Ilaw y , €(prj. Ito, orav ar) ra irarpos Kai prjrpos
• Cf. Aesch. Eumen. 554.
• Cf. Gorg. 494 a ras	\vttoIto Xdiras.
• Cf. Vol. I. 349 B f.
d The word avayKaiav means both “ necessary ” and “akin.” Cf. Eurip. Androm. 671 toioSjto. Xdcnceis rote dvayKalovs <f>lXovs.
* For the idiom 7rXi?ya?$ . . . Sov^at cf. Phaedr. 254 k 346
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source® or else be afflicted with great travail and pain? ” “ He is.” “ And just as the new, upspringing pleasures in him got the better of the original passions of his soul and robbed them, so he himself, though younger, will claim the right to get the better® of his father and mother, and, after spending his own share, to seize and convert to his own use a portion of his father’s estate.” “ Of course,” he said, “ what else ? ” “ And if they resist him, would he not at first attempt to rob and steal from his parents and deceive them ? ” “ Certainly.” " And if he failed in that, would he not next seize it by force ? ” “ I think so,” he said. “ And then, good sir, if the old man and the old woman clung to it and resisted him, would he be careful to refrain from the acts of a tyrant ? ” “I am not without my fears,” he said, “ for the parents of such a one.” “ Nay, Adeimantus, in heaven’s name, do you suppose that, for the sake of a newly found belle amie bound to him by no necessary tie, such a one would strike the dear mother, his by necessityd and from his birth ? Or for the sake of a blooming new-found bel ami, not necessary to his life, he would rain blows® upon the aged father past his prime, closest of his kin and oldest of his friends ? And would he subject them to those new favourites if he brought them under the same roof? ” “ Yes, by Zeus,” he said. “ A most blessed lot it seems to be,” said I, “ to be the parent of a tyrant son.” “ It does indeed,” he said. “ And again, when the resources of his father and mother are exhaustedf and
Wifrcus ttiwKev with Thompson’s note. Cf, 566 c Oavdrcp MSorat. For striking his father cf. supra 569 b, Laws 880 e ff., Aristoph. Clouds 1375 ff., 1421 ff.
f For ^viXeliry cf. 568 e, 573 e.
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D ewiXeiTnj rov tolovtov, ttoXv 8e 97877 gvvGiXGypLGvov GV aVT(p fj TO TCOV 7]SoVO)V (jptfjvOS, ov TTpOiTOV /lev QUclaS TWOS G(/)dl//GTai TOL%OV T[ TWOS Ol/j€ VVKTCUp tdvros tov ipbartov, /x€T<x 8e ravra tcpov tl vgo)-KOpTjOGL; Kal GV TOVTOLS Sy ITaOTLV, ds TTaXaL G^XG Sogas €K TTacboS TTGpl KaXoiv tg Kal alcrxP^v» SiKatas iroLovpLGvas, at vgojcttI gk SovXglos XgXv-pLGvai, Sopv(f>opovaaL tov gparra, KpartfcrovcrL [jlgt* * GKGLVOV, at TTpOTGpOV pLGV OVap gXvOVTO GV VTTVCp, E OTG tfv avros €TL VTTO VOpLOL$ TG Kal TTOTpl Srj/JLOKpa-
TOVpLGVOS €V GaVTtp' TVpaWGvOels 8e VTTO GpaJTOS, otos oXcyaKLs Gylyvcro ovap, wrap tolovtos del yevo/xepoy, cure twos (povov oewov atpeg&rcu ovre 575 flpCOjJXLTOS OVT cpyov, dXXa TVpaVVLKCOS €V aVTCp 6 cpo)s €v irdcrr] dvapyta Kal dvopLca gaiv, &tg ovtos d)v pLovapyos, tov exovrd tg avTov omjitgp ttoXw dgci gttI Traorav ToXpLavti oOgv avrov tg Kal tov TTGpl avrov Popvflov Opei/jGL, rov pLGv cgcoOGV GLaGXTjXvddra airo KdKrjs opAAias, tov o evoooev vtto tojv avrajv rpoTTOiv Kal cavrov dvcOcvra Kal GXGvOGpa>0Gvra. T) ovx odros 0 fttos rov tolovtov; Odros p^ev odv, €97/. Kat av [lev ye, yv o eyco, oAt/yoc ot tolovtol B GV TToXgL d)OL Kal TO aXXo TrXfjOoS CrUK^pOVT],
• Cf. Meno 72 a, Crotyl. 401 e, Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 297.
• He becomes a roixwpiJxos or a Xwiro3i5ri;s (Aristoph. Frogs 772-773, Birds 497, Clouds 1327). Cf. 575 b, Laws 831 e.
e veuKop^ffet is an ironical litotes. So ^d^erai in the preceding line.
d For iroiovn&as cf. 573 b. For the thought cf. 538 c.
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fail such a one, and the swarm ° of pleasures collected m his soul is grown great, will he not first lay hands on the wall6 of someone’s house or the cloak of someone who walks late at night, and thereafter he will make a clean sweep c of some temple, and in all these actions the beliefs which he held from boyhood about the honourable and the base, the opinions accounted just, will be overmastered by the opinions newly emancipated® and released, which, serving as bodyguards of the ruling passion, will prevail in alliance with it I mean the opinions that formerly were freed from restraint in sleep, when, being still under the control of his father and the laws, he maintained the democratic constitution in his soul. But now, when under the tyranny of his ruling passion, he is continuously and in waking hours what he rarely became in sleep, and he will refrain from no atrocity of murder nor from any food or deed, but the passion that dwells in him as a tyrant will live in utmost anarchy and lawlessness, and, since it is itself sole autocrat, will urge the polity/ so to speak, of him in whom it dwells a to dare anything and everything in order to find support for himself and the hubbub of his henchmen/ in part introduced from outside by evil associations, and in part released and liberated within by the same habits of life as his. Is not this the life of such a one ? ” “ It is this,” he said. “ And if, I said, “ there are only a few of this kind in a city, and the others, the multitude as a whole, are sober-
• Cf. 567 e.
f Cf. on 591 e.
/	239 c, Laws 837 b, Soph.
Antig. 790 and also Rep. 610 c and e.	f
note l°r th6 ^ran^ s companions cf. Newman, i. p. 274,
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egeXOovres aXXov nva 8opv</>opov(ri rvpawov 7) picrdov erriKOVpovaiv, edv ttov TrdXepios edv 8* ev CLprjvr) re Kal rjcrv^a yevcovrai, avrov 817 ev rrj ttoXcl KaKa dpcbui a(jllkpa iroXXd. Ta 7701a 877 Xeyeis; Ota KXeirrovcri, roixwpvxovcri, fiaXavrio-ropovoi, AcoTToSvrovatv, icpocrvXovcriv, avSpaTro-8t£ovraf earn 8’ ore crvKO(/>avrovariv, edv Swarot coat Aeyetv, /cat t/fev8opiaprvpovoi Kal 8a>po8o-0 kovoiv. H/MKpd y\ e<f)T]t KaKa Xeyeis> edv dXlyoi
(vctiv 01 roiovroi. Ta ydp crpiKpa, fy 8* eyed, vrpds ra pieydXa crpiiKpa eart, Kal ravra 8y iravra rrpds rvpawov irovrjpia re Kal dOXiorrjri ttoXcojs, ro Xeydp,evovt ov8’ iKrap ftdXXei. orav ydp 8y rroXXol ev TroAet yevarvrai ot roiovroi Kal aXXoi ot fuv-€7ro/xevot avrois, Kal aioOcovrai eavrtov rd TrXfjBos, rore otfrot eicriv ot rov rvpawov yewdivres piera 8t][jiov dvolas eKeivov^ os dv avrujv piaXicrra avrds D ev avrtp pieyicrrov Kal irXeiarov ev rfj ^vyrj rvpav-
vov ^Korivs y*> e^ry* rvpawiKidraros ydp dv ei7]. Ovkovv edv piev CKOvres vneiKataiv' edv 8e p,7] eTTirperrr] 7] ttoXis, UKJTTcp rore pTjrepa Kal rrarepa eKoXa^ev, ovrco TraXiv rr/v Trarpiba, edv otds r KoXaaerai evreiarayopievos veovs eraipovs, Kal vtto rovrois 8t] 8ovXevovaav ty]V TraAat </>iXt]v
a Cf. the similar lists of crimes in Gorg. 508 e, Xen. Mem. i. 2. 62.
b So Shaw and other moderns argue in a somewhat different tone that crimes of this sort are an unimportant matter.
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minded, the few go forth into exile and serve some tyrant elsewhere as bodyguard or become mercenaries in any war there may be. But if they spring up in time of peace and tranquillity they stay right there in the city and effect many small evils.” “ What kind of evils do you mean ? ” “ Oh, they just steal, break into houses, cut purses, strip men of their garments, plunder temples, and kidnap,® and if they are fluent speakers they become sycophants and bear false witness and take bribes.” “ Yes, small evils indeed,6 ” he said, “ if the men of this sort are few.” “Why, yes,” I said, “for small evils are relatively small compared with great, and in respect of the corruption and misery of a state all of them together, as the saying goes, don’t come within hailc of the mischief done by a tyrant. For when men of this sort and their followers become numerous in a state and realize their numbers, then it is they who, in conjunction with the folly of the people, create a tyrant out of that one of them who has the greatest and mightiest tyrant in his own soul. ” “ Naturally,’ ’ he said, “ for he would be the most tyrannical.” “ Then if the people yield willingly—’tis well,d but if the city resists him, then, just as in the previous case the man chastized his mother and his father, so now in turn will he chastize his fatherland if he can, bringing in new boon companions beneath whose sway he will hold and keep enslaved his once dear mother-
e oi/8' ticrap fldXXei was proverbial, “doesn’t strike near,” “doesn’t come within range.” Cf. Aelian, N.A. xv. 29. Cf. also ov3’ ^77^$, Symp. 198 b, 221 d, Herod, ii. 121, Demosth. De cor. 97.
* In the Greek the apodosis is suppressed. Cf. Protag. 825 d. Adam refers to Herwerden, Mn. xix. pp. 338 f.
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p,T]Tpi8a re, Kp^res (/>aai, Kal rrarplda e£ei re Kal 0pei/l€f Kal TOVTO 8t] TO TeXoS dv €1,7] T7]S CTTldvpiaS E tov tolovtov dv8pos. Tovto, t] 8’ OS, TTaVTaTTaOL ye. Ovkovv, fy 8’ eyco, ovtol ye rototSe ytyvovrat /a Kal TTplv dpyeiV' ITpdiTOV pL€V Ois dv gwiOOlV, 7] KoXagiv eavTcvv gvvdvTes Kat irav eroipoLs 576 VTT7]p€T€LV, 7] €av TOV Tl SeOJVTai, aVTol VTTOTTeodv-tcs, irdvra a^fyara ToXpajvTCS iroieiv dos oiKeioi, 8iairpa^dpevoi 8e dXXoTpioi; Kat o(f>68pa ye. Ev iravrl dpa Tip flap tfoai </>lXoi pev ov8eiroT€ oi>8evt, del 8e tov BeoTro^ovres r] 8ovXevovTes aXXcp, eXevOeplas 8e /cat </>iXias aXrjOovs TVpavviKT] </>vois del dyevaTos. Ilavu pev ovv. 9A.p’ ovv OVK 6p0d)S dv TOVS TOIOVTOVS dlTLOTOVS KaXoipeV', IIcos 8’ ov; Kat pfy d8iKOVs ye d)S oldv re B paXioTa, eiTtep dpOdts ev tols Ttpoadev copioXo-yrjoapLev Trepl 8iKaioovvr]s, otdv eoTiv. ’AAAa p/ry, 8’ os, dpdajs ye. KefiaXaicoadtpeOa tolvvv, fy 8* eyd>, tov KaKLQTov.' eaTi 8e rrov, oiov dvap 8i-fyOopev, ds dv. virap tolovtos ITaw pev odv. Ovkovv ovtos ytyverat, os dv TvpavviKa>TaTos </>vaei d)v pLovapxfyr], Kal docp dv ttXclo) ypovov ev Tvpawl8i ^icp, TooovTcp paXXov tolovtos. *Avdy-K7], et/>7] 8ia8e^dpevos tov Xoyov 6 VXavKcov.
• So also the Hindus of Bengal, The Nation, July 13, 1911, p. 28. Cf. Isoc. iv. 25 irarplSa Kal wrtpa, Lysias ii. 18 WTipa Kai irarplSa, Plut. 792 e {An seni resp.) h 3£ irarpls Kal nirrplt ws Kp^res KaXovai. Cf. Vol. I. p. 303, note e, on 414 e, Menex. 239 a.
ft Cf. the accidental coincidence of Swinburne’s refrain, “This is the end of every man’s desire” (Ballad of Burdens).
e i>iroire<r6vres: cf. on 494 c uTroKsltrovTat.
a (rx^V-a-Ta "was often used for the figures of dancing. Cf. 352
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land®—as the Cretans name her—and fatherland. And this would be the end of such a man’s desire.6 ” “ Yes,” he said, “ this, just this.” “ Then,” said I, “ is not this the character of such men in private life and before they rule the state : to begin with they associate with flatterers, who are ready to do anything to serve them, or, if they themselves want something, they themselves fawn c and shrink from no contortion d or abasement in protest of their friendship, though, once the object gained, they sing another tune/ ” “Yes indeed,” he said. “ Throughout their lives, then, they never know what it is to be the friends of anybody. They are always either masters or slaves, but the tyrannical nature never tastes freedom f or true friendship.” “ Quite so.” “ May we not rightly call such men faithless9 ? ” “ Of course.” “Yes, and unjust to the last degree, if we were right in our previous agreement about the nature of justice.” “ But surely,” he said, “ we were right.” “ Let us sum up* then,” said I, “the most evil type of man. He is, I presume, the man who, in his waking hours, has the qualities we found in his dream state. ” “ Quite so.” “ And he is developed from the man who, being by nature most of a tyrant, achieves sole power, and the longer he lives as an actual tyrant the stronger this quality becomes.” “ Inevitably,” said Glaucon, taking up the argument.
Laws 669 d, Aristoph. Peace 323, Xen. Symp. 7. 5, Eurip. Cyclops 221. Isoc. Antid. 183 uses it of gymnastics.
* Cf. Phaedr. 241 a dXXos yeyov&s, Demosth. xxxiv. 13 (repos ij6i) . . . Kal ov% 6 airr6s.
f Cf. Lucian, Nigrinus 15 dyevaros [Av (Xevffeplas, direlparos ft irapp-qalas, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1176 b 19, 1179 b 15.
• Cf. Laws 730 c, 705 a.
6 Cf. Phaedr. 239 d tv KetfrdXaiov,
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IV. *Ap* ovv, rjv 8* eya), os av t/>alvr)Tat ttovt)-C poraros, Kal dOXbarraTOs </>av^areTaL ; Kal os dv irXebarrov %povov Kal /zdAtara Tvpawevur), pLaXurrd tc /cat irXeicrrov xpdvov toiovtos yeyovdis rfi dXrj-Oeca; tols 8e ttoXXols ttoXXo, Kal Bokcl. 'AvdyKt), €</rr), TavTa yovv ovtujs ^X€iV- *AAAo tl ovv, tfv 8’ dyoo, 6 ye TvpavviKos koto, tt)v Tvpawovpbevrjv IToXlV dv €17) dpLOLOTTJTL, BrjpLOTLKOS 8e KOTO, Br)pLO-KpaTovp,€vr)vt Kal ol aXXob ovtcds; Tt prfv; Ovkovv, o rt ttoXls Trpds iroXiv aperf) Kal evBacpLovla, D tovto Kal dvr)p Trpds dvBpa; IIa>s yap ov; Tt OVV dp€TT) TVpaVVOVpLCVT) TToXlS TTpOS paOlXeVOp,€VT)Vt oiav to Trp&Tov Bi7)X0op,€V ; Ildv Tovvavrlov, e<f>7)’ 7) p,ev yap dploTT), rj 8e KaKLOTT). Ovk epyjoopiai, cIttov, OTTOTCpav Xeyecs' B-rjXov yap' aAA’ eu-8aip,ovtas re av Kal dOXioTTjTos d)aavTO)s t] dXXajs KplvcLs; Kal pur) cKTrX^TTOip^eBa Trpds rov Tvpawov cva ovra ftXerrovTCs, ^8’ €t Tives oXlyoi Trepl €K€LVOV, dAA’ cos' XPV dXrjv tt)v ttoXlv clcreXOdvras E OedoacrdaL, KaTadvvTes els arraaav Kal lSovtcs ovtcl) So^av aTro<^aivd>p,€0a. ’AAA* dp3a)s, €(/rr), TrpoKaXel' Kal BrjXov ttovtI, otl TvpavvovpLcvrjs pL€v ovk €GTiv dOXtayrepa, ^acnXevopLevrjs Be ovk
• Cf. Gorgias 473 c-e.
6 Of. the defiance of 473 a and 579 d k&v el /i-q rep Sokei, Phaedr. 277 e oi>5k &v 6 iras 6xXos ai/rb ^Traivtar/, and Phileb. 67 b, also Gorg. 473 e “ you say what nobody else would say,” and perhaps 500 d 5ia/SoX-^ 3’ iv iraai iroWr]. Cf. Schopenhauer’s “ The public has a great many bees in its bonnet.”
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IV. “ And shall we find,” said I, “ that the man who is shown to be the most evil will also be the most miserable, and the man who is most of a tyrant for the longest time is most and longest miserableo in sober truth ? Yet the many have many opinions.6 ” “ That much, certainly,” he said, “ must needs be true.” “ Does not the tyrannical man,” said I, “correspond to the tyrannical state in similitude,® the democratic to the democratic and the others likewise ? ” “ Surely.” “ And may we not infer that the relation of state to state in respect of virtue and happiness is the same As that of the man to the man?” “ Of course.” “ What is, then, in respect of virtue, the relation of a city ruled by a tyrant to a royal city as we first described it ? ” “ They are direct contraries,” he said; “ the one is the best, the other the worst.” “ I’ll not ask which is which,” I said, “ because that is obvious. But again in respect of happiness and wretchedness, is your estimate the same or different ? And let us not be dazzled d by fixing our eyes on that one man, the tyrant, or a few • of his court, but let us enter into and survey the entire city, as is right, and declare our opinion only after we have so dived to its uttermost recesses and contemplated its life as a whole.” “ That is a fair challenge,” he said,“ and it is clear to everybody that there is no city more wretched than that in which a tyrant rules, and none more happy than
e Cf. Tim. 75 d, Rep. 555 a, Parmen. 133 a. For the analogy of individual and state cf. on 591 e.
d Cf. 577 a, 591 d, 619 a	Crat. 394 b,
Gorg. 523 d, Protag. 355 b. Cf. also Epictet. iii. 22. 28 tt]3 <f>avra<rlas Trepi\ap.7rop.^voist and Shelley, “ . . . accursed thing to gaze on prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye.”
9 et riven cf. Gorg. 521 b Ito n fyw.
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evSaipbovecrrepa. *Ap' ovv, Jjv 8* eyco, Kat wept 577 tcov dvbpcov ra aura ravra irpoKaXovpievos dpdcos dv irpoKaXotpLijv, a^uvv Kplvetv wept avrcov ckcivov, os* ovvarai tt? ocavota et? avopos T)uo$ evbvs obboebv, Kal p,T) KaOairep wat? e^codev dpdbv e/cwA^Trerat vito rrjs rcov rvpavviKcov irpoardaecos, irpos tovs e^co crx7]pearl^ovtat, aAA’ ucavcos Siopa; et ovv ololpbrjv 8etv ckeivov irdvras r/pids aKoveiv, rov Svvarov pcev Kpivai, gvvcpKT]kotos 3e ev rep avrep Kal irapayeyovdros ev re rats Kar oiKtav irpdgecnv, B cos irpos eKaarovs roi>s oucelovs e^et, ev ots piaXiora yvpcvos dv d^deir) tt]s rpayiKijs crKevf}s, Kal ev av rots drjpioaiois kiv&vvois, Kal ravra irdvra tSdvra KeXevocptev egayyeXXeiv, waj$- eyet evdaipiovias Kal ddXiOTijros o rvpavvos irpos tovs dXXovs; 'OpOdrar dv, ctyr], Kal ravra irpoKaXoio. BovAet o&v, ^v 8* eyed, irpocrirotijcrcdpLeOa rjpeets etvai rcov dvvarcov dv Kpivai Kal 17817 evrvxdvrcov roiovroiSi iva ex^piev ooms diroKpiveirai a epoorcopiev; Ilan; ye.
C V. *T0t 817 pioi, e(f>i]v, <58e crKoirei. tt)v dpioid-
a For the contrast of tyranny and kingdom cf. 587 b, Polit. 276 e. It became a commonplace in later orations on the true king. Cf. Diimmler, Prolegomena, pp. 38-39.
6 The word Trpoordaews is frequent in Polybius. Cf. also Boethius iv. chap. 2. Cf. 1 Maccabees xv. 32, “When he saw the glory of Simon, and the cupboard of gold and silver plate, and his great attendance [^^apd<rTafflv].,, Cf. also Isoc. ii. 32 6ipip, and Shakes. Measure for Measure n. ii. 59 “ ceremony that to great ones ’longs,” Henry V. iv. i. 280 “ farced title running ’fore the king.”
6 For ax7]/j.aTl^ovrai cf. Xen. Oecon. 2. 4> <rl>v axyga 6 ah Tepip^X-rja-ai, Dio Cass. iii. fr. 13. 2 axyP^r^l • • eavrfo and <rx^ari(r/i6s, Rep. 425 b, 494 d.
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that governed by a true king.0 ” “ And would it not also be a fair challenge,” said I, “ to ask you to accept as the only proper judge of the two men the one who is able in thought to enter with understanding into the very soul and temper of a man, and who is not like a child viewing him from outside, overawed by the tyrants’ great attendance,6 and the pomp and circumstance which they assume® in the eyes of the world, but is able to see through it all ? And what if I should assume, then, that the man to whom we ought all to listen is he who has this capacity of judgement and who has lived under the same roof with a tyrantd and has witnessed his conduct in his own home and observed in person his dealings with his intimates in each instance where he would best be seen stripped® of his vesture of tragedy / and who had likewise observed his behaviour in the hazards of his public life—and if we should ask the man who has seen all this to be the messenger to report on the happiness or misery of the’ tyrant as compared with other men ? ” “ That also would be a most just challenge,” he said. “ Shall we, then, make believe,” said I, that we are of those who are thus able to judge and who have ere now lived with tyrants, so that we may have someone to answer our questions ? ” “ By all means.”
V. “ Come, then,” said I, “ examine it thus. Re-a It is an easy conjecture that Plato is thinking of himself and Dionysius I. Cf. Laws 711 a.
• Cf. Thackeray on Ludovicus and Ludovicus rex, Hazlitt, “ Strip it of its externals and what is it but a jest? ” also Gorg. 523 e, Xen. Hiero 2. 4, Lucian, Somnium seu Gallus 24 8t viroKifapas 18-rjs ra y’ ^v8ov . . . , Boethius, Cons. iii. chap. 8 (Loeb, p. 255), and for the thought Herod, i. 99.
Cf. Longinus, On the Sublime 7 rb l-^wOev irpaar pay <pbov-pevoV) and Diimmler, Akademika p. 5.
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rrjTa dvapLpvrjaKopLevos rrjs re ttoXcco? Kat rov avSpdg, OVTO) KaO* * eKaaTOV ev pepeL dOpdov, ra Tra^p-ara cKarepov Xeye. Ta 7roia; €<£77. Tlpaj-tqv pev, fy 8* eyd), d>$ ttoXlv clttclv, eXevBepav tj SovXtjv ttjv Tvpawovpevrjv epees; otov t’> €(/>Tjt pdXifTTa SovXtjv. Kat jjltjv dpas ye ev avrrj Scotto-ra$ Kal eXevBepovs. 'Opdo, tyrj) opLKpov ye ti tovto' to 8e 0X0 v, cos’ eTros etrreLv, ev avTTj Kal to evTLeLKearraTov drcpoos tc Kal aOXuvs SovXov. Ei D ovv, etirov, ojjlolos avrjp ttj TrdXeL, ov Kal ev eKCLVtp
dvdyKrj ttjv avTrjv Tatpv evetvaL, Kal ttoXXtjs pev SovXelas tc Kal dveXevBeplas yepeLV ttjv i/jvyrjv ai>TOV, Kal Tavra avrrjs ra peprj SovXeveiv, airep ^v eTTLeLKeaTaTa, crpLKpov 8e /cal to poyd^poTarov Kal pavLKUiTaTOV heoTro^eLv; 9A.vdyKrji e</>r). Ti oSv; 3ovXt]v rj eXevdepav Tqv TOiavTTjv (/rfaeLs etvaL t/jvy^v; /XovXtjv 817 ttov eyotye. Ovkovv tj ye a8 bovXrj Kal Tvpawovpevrj ttoXls TjKLUTa ttolcl a povXeTaL; IIoAv ye. Kai tj Tvpawovpevrj apa E ^/rvyrj rjKLQTa TTOLrjcreL a dv ftovXTjdfj, coy Trepl oXrjs
clttclv i/fvyrjs’ vtto 8e otorpov del eXKopevrj ^ia Ta-poxT)S ^al peTapeXelas pearTj earaL. II cos ydp ov; TIXovocav 8e tj irevopevrjv dvdyKTj ttjv tv-578 pavvovpevrjv ttoXlv etvaL; UevopevTjv. Kai 4>vxvv
■ In Menex. 238 e Plato says that other states are composed of slaves and masters, but Athens of equals.
6 For tA^iv cf. 618 b xf/vx^s r<i£iv.
* y^/xeiv: cf. 544 c, 559 c, Gorg. 522 e, 525 a.
4 Cf. 445 b, Gorg. 467 b, where a verbal distinction i» 358
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call the general likeness between the city and the man, and then observe in turn what happens to each of them.” “ What things ? ” he said. * In the first place,” said I, “ will you call the state governed by a tyrant free or enslaved, speaking of it as a state ? ” “ Utterly enslaved,” he said. “ And yet you see in it masters and freemen.” “ I see,” he said, “ a small portion of such, but the entirety, so to speak, and the best part of it, is shamefully and wretchedly enslaved.® ” “ If, then,” I said, “ the man resembles the state, must not the same proportion 6 obtain in him, and his soul teem® with boundless servility and illiberality, the best and most reasonable parts of it being enslaved, while a small part, the worst and the most frenzied, plays the despot ? ” “ Inevitably,” he said. “ Then will you say that such a soul is enslaved or free ? ” “ Enslaved, I should suppose.” “ Again, does not the enslaved and tyrannized city least of all do what it really wishes d ? ” “ Decidedly so.” “ Then the tyrannized soul—to speak of the soul as a whole ®—also will least of all do what it wishes, but being always perforce driven and drawn by the gadfly of desire it will be full of confusion and repentance/ ” “ Of course.” “ And must the tyrannized city be rich or poor ? ” “ Poor.” “ Then the tyrant drawn with which Plato does not trouble himself here. In Laws 661 b iiriOvpfi is used. Of. ibid. 688 b r&vavrla rait fiovX-fiaetriVy and Herod, iii. 80.
* Cf. Cratyl. 392 c ws rd SXov ehreiv yivos.
1 Cf. Julian, Or. ii. 50 c. In the Stoic philosophy the stultus repents, and “omnis stultitia fastidio laborat sui.” Cf. also Seneca, De benef. iv. 34 “ non mutat sapiens consilium . . . ideo numquam ilium poenitentia subit,” Von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag. iii. 147. 21, 149. 20 and 33, Stob. Ec. ii. 113. 5, 102. 22, and my emendation of Eclogues ii. 104. 6 W. in Class. Phil. xi. p. 338.
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apa TvpawiKT]v 'neviypdv Kal dirXTjaTOV dvdyKT] del etvai. Ovtcos, 8’ o$. Ti Se; t/wftov yepielv &p' OVK dvdyKT] TT]V T€ TOiaVTTJV IToXlV TOV T€ TOLOVTOV av8pa; II0AA77 ye. *08vpp,ovs 8e Kal crrevay-fiovs Kal Op'qvovs Kal dXyrfoovas oiet ev rivi dXXr) TrXeiovs evp'qaeiv; 0v8apa>s. ’Ev dv8pl 8e Tjyet ra roiaura ev aXXcp tlvI irXela) etvai T] ev tw ptaivopieva) vtto emOvpiicov Te Kal epcuTCov tovtcv T<p TvpawcKcp; IIcos' yap av; e$??. Eis irdvra B .9, otpiai, TavTa tc Kal aXXa TOiavTa dirofiXei/fas
Try ye ttoXiv rcov TToXeajv d6Xia)TaTT]v eKpivas. Ovkovv dpOcds; €(/>r]. Kai paXa, tfv 8* eyd). aXXa Trepl tov dv8pds ad tov TvpavviKov ri Xeyeis els ravra ravra aTrofiXencov ; Ma/cpa), €</)?)> d&Xid)-rarov e?vai tcov aXXcov arravTcov. Tovto, fy 8 eyd), ovkct* dp0d)s Xeyeis. II cos; 8’ os. Ovtto), e<frr]v, olpiai, oStos eortv o toiovtos pdXiaTa. ’AAXA ns p^v; *08e tacos croi eri 8ofei etvai C tovtov dOXidyrepos. IIoios; *0s av, yv 8’ eyd),
TvpawiKos cov fir] l8id)TT]v fltov KaT0^10), aXXa dvQTVX^S Kal aVTCp vtto tivos ovpufiopas €K-TTOpiarOf] d)OT€ TVpawcp yeveoBat. TeKpatpopal ae, e<f)T], ck tcov irpoetpTjpevcov dX^Orj Xeyeiv. Nai, ^v 8* eyd)’ dXX9 ovk oieaOai y^pT] ra roiaura, aAA’ ed
• Cf. Laws 832 a irecvGitri r^v if/vx^v, Xen. Symp. 4. 36 TSiv&ffi xPrlV-^T(a>v^ Oecon. xiii. 9 ireivGxri yap rov diralpov, Aristot. Pol. 1277 a 24 “ Jason said he was hungry when he was not a tyrant,” Shakes. Tempest i. ii. 112 “so dry he was for sway.” Cf. Novotny, p. 192, on Epist. vii. 335 b, also Max. Tyr. Liss. iv. 4 rl yap Hv etij Treviarepov av6pbs ^TtGvfiovPTos bii]veKws .. . ; Julian, Ot. ii. 85 b, Teles (Hense), 860
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soul also must of necessity always be needy ° and suffer from unfulfilled desire.” “ So it is,” he said. “ And again, must not such a city, as well as such a man, be full of terrors and alarms ? ” “ It must indeed.” “And do you think you will find more lamentations and groans and wailing and anguish in any other city ? ” “ By no means.” “ And so of man, do you think these things will more abound in any other than in this tyrant type, that is maddened by its desires and passions ? ” “ How could it be so ? ” he said. “ In view of all these and other like considerations, then, I take it, you judged that this city is the most miserable of cities.” “ And was I not right ? ” he said. “Yes, indeed,” said I. “ But of the tyrant man, what have you to say in view of these same things ? ” “ That he is far and away the most miserable of all,” he said. “ I cannot admit,” said I, “ that you are right, in that too.” “ How so ? ” said he. “ This one,” said I, “ I take it, has not yet attained the acme of misery.1* ” “ Then who has ? ” “ Perhaps you will regard the one I am about to name as still more wretched.” “ What one ? ” “ The one,” said I, “ who, being of tyrannical temper, does not live outc his life in private stationd but is so unfortunate that by some unhappy chance he is enabled to become an actual tyrant.” “ I infer from what has already been said,” he replied, “ that you speak truly.” “Yes,” said I,“ but it is not enough to suppose such things. We must examine them thoroughly by pp. 32-33. For the thought see also Gorg. 493-494. Cf. also supra 521 a with 416 e, Phaedr. 279 c, and Epist. 355 c.
6 Cf. supra on 508 e, p. 104, note c.
e Cf. Protag. 355 a, Ale. I. 104 e, 579 c.
a Stallbaum quotes Plut. De virtut. et vit. p. 101 d, Lucian, Herm. 67 16i<Lti}v piov tfjv, Philo, Vit. Mos. 3.
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ptaXa r<p roiovrcp1 Aoyoj okoitclv. irepl ydp rot rov pteylcrrov tj okci/jis, dyaOov re fttov Kal kokov. 'OpOorara, 8* * o$. TiKoiret 8tf> el dpa rl Xeya>. D So/cei ydp ptoc 8etv ewoijcrai ck tcovSc ire pl avrov aKoirovvras> *E/c tlvojv; ’E£ evd$ eKacrrov raw i8ia)rdjv> daroi ttXovctlol ev iroXecnv dv8pdiro8a iroXXa KeKTrjvrai. ovrot ydp tovto ye TTpocrdptotov eyovca rots rvpdwois, rd rroXXaw apyetv 8ia<j>epei 8e to eKelvov rrXfjOos. Aiaf/tepet yap. O?a0’ ovv otl ovroc d8ed)s eyovcri. Kal ov (faoflovvTaL rovs oIkctos; Tl ydp dv t/>o/3otvro; Ov8ev, etirov’ aAAa to alrtov ewoeis; Nat, otl ye iraoa i) ttoXls E €vi eKaortp fioyOeL raw lSlojtcov. KaAco?, 8*
eyd>, Xeyeis- tl 8e; el tl$ Oeaiv dv8pa evat drip eariv dv8paTro8a Trevr^Kovra Tj ttAclco, dpas ck Trjs TroXeois avTov tc Kal yvvauca Kal 110180$ Gelij ei$ eprjpLav p,eTa t^$ dXXr^s ovuta$ Te Kal to>v olkctcvv, ottov avrcp prfiels T(dv eXevOepaw p,eXXot floiq-OrjcreLV, ev irolcp dv tlvi Kal iroatp <f>6^(p olei yeve-adat avTov irept T€ avrov Kal iral8u)V Kal yvvaiKos, fjLij diroXoLVTO vito tcov oiKerdjv; ’Ev iravrl, i) 8 579 o$> eytvye. Ovkovv dvayKa^oiro dv rtvas t)8t]
Ocorreveiv avratv raw 8ovXojv, Kal virtoxveLadat
1 On ry roioiiry, the reading of the mss., see note a below.
4 Adam ad loc. emends r<p toioi5tq> to tQ tolovtw, insisting that the ms. reading cannot be satisfactorily explained.
6 Cf. supra Vol. I. p. 71, note f on 344 d-e and What Plato Said, p. 484, on Laches 185 a.
• Cf. Polit. 259 b. But Plato is not concerned with the question of size or numbers here.
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reason and an argument such as this.® For our inquiry concerns the greatest of all things,6 the good life or the bad life.” “ Quite right,” he replied. “ Consider, then, if there is anything in what I say. For I think we must get a notion of the matter from these examples.” ” From which ? ” “ From individual wealthy private citizens in our states who possess many slaves. For these resemble the tyrant in being rulers over many, only the tyrant’s numbers are greater.® ” “ Yes, they are.” " You are aware, then, that they are unafraid and do not fear their slaves ? ” “ What should they fear ? ” “ Nothing,” I said; “ but do you perceive the reason why ? ” ” Yes, because the entire state is ready to defend each citizen. “ You are right,” I said. “ But now suppose some god should catch up a man who has fifty or more slaves d and waft him with his wife and children away from the city and set him down with his other possessions and his slaves ip a solitude where no freeman could come to his rescue. What and how great would be his fear,® do you suppose, lest he and his wife and children be destroyed by the slaves ? ” “ The greatest in the world/ ” he said, “ if you ask me.” “ And would he not forthwith find it necessary to fawn upon some of the slaves and make them
d Plato’s imaginary illustration is one of his many anticipations of later history, and suggests to an American many analogies.
* Cf. Critias, fr. 37, Diels ii.8 p. 324, on Sparta’s fear of her slaves.
' For iv iravrl cf. 579 b, Symp. 194 a iv iravri efys, Euthyd. 301 A iv iravrl iyev6/j.i)v virb diroplas, Xen. Hell. v. 4. 29, Thucyd. vii. 55, Isoc. xiii. 20 iv iraaiv . . KaKois. Cj. 7raPTo?os Efrat (ylweaGai) Herod, ix. 109, vii. 10. 3, iii. 124, Lucian, Pro lapsu 1,
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TroAAd Kal eXevOepovv ov8ev Sedpevos, Kal KoXa$ ovtos dv OeparrovToov dvaiftaveiT]; IIoAAt) avdy/c?, €(f>7), avnp, 7] dnoXcoXevai. Ti 8’, el Kal dXXovs, T]v 8* * eycu, o Oeds kvkXco KaroiKioeie yeiTOvas iroXXovs avrcp, oi prj dveyoivTO, ei ns dXXo$ aXXov SecrTTo^eip a£ioi, aAA’ ei ttov nva toiovtov Aap,-flavoiev, rais ea^drais npoopoivro npcoplais ; "Etc B dv, e</>7), otpai, paXXov ev rravrl kokov eirj, kvkXo)
<f>pOVpOVp>€VOS VTTO TTOVTOiV TroXepia)V. ’Ap’ OVV OVK ev Toiovnp pev 8eapcoT7]picp SeSerat 6 rvpawos, </>vaei tov otov dieXrjXvdapev, ttoXXcov Kal irav-ToSaTrajv (fto^cuv Kal epcoTcov pecrTOS' Xlyycp 8e OVTl avrip T7]V l/jV%Y]V povtp rd)V €V TT] TToXei OVTC airo&qprjcrai egeanv ov8apd<re ovre Oeoopyjoai oaraiv 8y Kal ol dXXoi eXevOepoi emdvprjral eiai, Kara-ScSvkws e ev rrj oikio, rd froAAa a>$ yvvr] (,rjf C <l>f)ova)v Kal tois dXXois rroXiTais, eav ns
aTrobppf] Kai n dyaOov dpa; TLavTairaai pev oSv, €(/)TJ.
VI. Ovkovv tois toiovtois kokois irXeia) Kap-TiovTai dvr/p, os dv kokivs ev eavnp TroXiTevdpevos, ov wv or] av auAiarraTov eKpivas, tov TvpawiKov,
® For the idiom ot>8tv 8e6p.evos cf. 581 e, 367 a-b, 410 b, 405 c, Prot. 331 c, and Shorey in Class. Journ. ii. p. 171.
6 For ancient denials of the justice of slavery cf. Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. pp. 140 if., Philemon, fr. 95 (Kock ii. p. 508) K&r SoOXos adpKa, rr)v airijr ^X€it 7&P o^eis 6ovXos tyer/jO-T} irord. i] 3’ aS tvxV t8 craifia KareSovXdxraro, and Anth. Pal. vii. 553 with Mackail’s note, p. 415.
* Cf. p. 360, note a. For the tyrant’s terrors cf. Menander, ’kffirls (fr. 74, Kock iii. p. 24), Tacitus, Ann. vi. 6, 579 e and Xen. Hiero 6. 8. The tyrant sees enemies everywhere. 864
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many promises and emancipate them, though nothing would be further from his wish ° ? And so he would turn out to be the flatterer of his own servants.” “ He would certainly have to,” he said, “ or else perish.” “ But now suppose,” said I, “ that god estabh’shed round about him numerous neighbours who would not tolerate the claim of one man to be master of another,6 but would inflict the utmost penalties on any such person on whom they could lay their hands.” “ I think,” he said, “ that his plight would be still more desperate, encompassed by nothing but enemies.” “ And is not that the sort of prison-house in which the tyrant is pent, being of a nature such as we have described and filled with multitudinous and manifold terrors and appetites ? Yet greedy 6 and avid of spirit as he is, he only of the citizens may not travel abroad or view any of the sacred festivalsd that other freemen yearn to see, but he must live for the most part cowering in the recesses of his house like *a woman/ envying among the other citizens anyone who goes abroad and sees any good thing.” “ Most certainly,” he said.
VI. “ And does not such a harvest of ills f measure the difference between the man who is merely ill-governed in his own soul, the man of tyrannical temper, whom you just now judged to be most miserable, and the man who, having this disposition,
* Cf. Xen. Hiero 1. 12 ol 82 rvpavvoi ov p,dXa dp.<f>l Oewplas ^XovffLv' afire yap Uvat avrots aatfraXts. Cf. Crito 52 b eirl Gewplav.
9 Cf. Laws 781 c, Gorg. 485 d.
f rois toioijtois kclkois is the measure of the excess of the unhappiness of the actual tyrant over that of the tyrannical soul in private life. Cf. my review of Jowett, A.J.P. xiii. p. 366.
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prj tvs cSicotijs KaTaflicp, aAA’ dvayKaaOi] wro nvos tvx'QS tv paw ever at, Kal eavrov a>v aKpdratp aAAa>v CTTixeip-qari apxciv, docriTep et 71? Kapvovn crtvpan Kal aKparopi eavrov pi] iSicotcucov aAA* dycovigd-D pevos rrpds aAAa atvpaTa Kal payop^vos dvayKa-£0170 Stayetp top fl tov. Uavrarraaiv, e^)?, dpoto-rara re Kal oXr)0etrTaTa Aeyet?, <5 Sa>/cpa7e?. Ovkovv, rjv 8* eyd>, a» c^iAe VXavKiov, TravreXoos rd irdBos d&Xtov, Kal rov vtto gov KpiOevTOS ^aAeTKo-rara Qfjv xa^eirdyrepov en Cf) o rvpavvcov; JLopi8fj y*, €</>r). *Eanv dpa rfj dXr]6ela, kov ei pi] Tip 8oK€l, 6 Tip OVTl rvpavvos Tip OPTt 8ovXoS 70.? E peyiaras Qayrretas Kal 8ovXeia$ Kal KoXa^ tcvv 7TOVT]pOTdTCOV‘ Kal 70? CTTlOvplaS Ov8* OTTCOCTTLOVV aTroTTipTrXds, aAAa 7rAeio7a>p €7ri8€ea7a7O? Kai Treves 777 aXrjOela <f>alv€rai, edv ns oXr]v ^vxfljv €7no77?7ai dedaaadai, Kal </>6flov yepevv 8ta Travros rov fltov, a<f>a8a<ypcvv tc Kal d8vvd>v TrX'^p'qs, eiirep ttj rrjs TToXeivs 8iaBeaei ^s dpx^t eoucev. colkc 8e‘ 580 ydp; Kai pdXa, €</>r]. Ovkovv Kal irpos tov-tois €7t a7To8d)crop€v Tip dv8pl Kal a to irpoTepov eliropev, on dvdyKt] Kal etvai Kal en paXXov ylyveadai avTtp r] TTpoTepov 8ia ttjv dpx'rjv i/>0o-veptp, arrlano, d8iKip, a^)iXip, dvocrtip, Kal Trdcn]s KaKtas rravSoKei Te Kal tpoi/tei, Kal eg aTravrivv
• Cf. infra 580 c and What Plato Said, p. 506, on Gorg.
491 d.
6 For the analogy of soul and body cf. 591 n and on 564 b, p. 313, note g, 360
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does not live out his life in private station but is constrained by some ill hap to become an actual tyrant, and while unable to control himself® attempts to rule over others, as if a man with a sick and incontinent body 6 should not live the private life but should be compelled to pass his days in contention and strife with other persons ? ” “ Your analogy is most apt and true,® Socrates,” he said. “ Is not that then, dear Glaucon,” said I, “ a most unhappy experience in every way ? And is not the tyrant’s life still worse than that which was judged by you to be the worst ? ” “ Precisely so,” he said. “ Then it is the truth, though some may deny it,d that the real tyrant is really enslaved to cringings and servitudes beyond compare, a flatterer of the basest men, and that, so far from finding even the least satisfaction for his desires, he is in need of most things, and is a poor man in very truth, as is apparent if one knows how to observe a soul in its entirety ; and throughout his life he teems with terrors and is full of convulsions and pains, if in fact he resembles the condition of the city which he rules ; and he is like it, is he not ? ” “ Yes, indeed,” he said. “ And in addition, shall we not further attribute to him all that we spoke of before, and say that he must needs be, and, by reason of his rule, come to be still more than he was/ envious, faithless, unjust, friendless, impious, a vessel and nurse f of all iniquity, and so in consequence be
0 Cf. Soph. 252 c Hnotbv re Kal
* Cf. on 576 c, p. 354, note 6.
• Cf. 576 b-c.
1 iravSoKefa is a host or inn-keeper; cf. Laws 918 b. Here the word is used figuratively. Cf. Aristoph. Wasps 35
“ an all-receptive grampus ” (Rogers).
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tovtcov pdXiarra pev aura) Svarvyei elvai, eireira '8e Kai tovs TrXyotov avrcp toiovtovs direpyd^eadai. OvSets aoi, e<f>y, nov vovv exdvrcvv dvrepei. *I0i B 8y poi, ecffyv eyd), vvv 17877, docrirep 6 8ta rravTCW
Kpirys a7TO</>alverai, Kai av ovtov, rls TTpidros Kara ryv aqv 86£av evSatpovia Kai rls 8evrepos, koi tovs dXXovs e£ys irevre dvras Kpive, ftacriXiKov, npoKpanKov, oXiyapxucov, 8ypoKpanKOV, Tvpav-vikov, ’AAAa pa8ia, €<f>y, y Kplais. KaOd/nep yap eiayXOov, eycoye d)U7rep x°povs Kpivcu apery Kai Ka Kia Kal ei>8aipovia koi tu> evavnip. Mict^oxtco-peOa ovv KypVKa, yv 8’ eyd>, y avrds dveiiru), on 6 *ApiOT(Jl)VOS Vios TOV dplOTOV T€ Kai dlKaiOTOTOV 0 ev8aipoveararov eKpive, tovtov 8* elvai tov flaoaXiKcorarov Kai flacaXevovra avrov, rov 8e KaKiardv re Kai ddiKurrarov dOXidrrarov, tovtov 8e av rvyxaveiv ovra, os dv TvpavviKidraTos atv eavrov re 6 n paXiora rvpavvy Kai rys TtoXeats;
* Aveipyadco aoi, ^<f>y- ovv Trpoaavayopeva), elirov, edv re XavQdvoiai toiovtoi dvres eav re py
0 On the wretched lot of the tyrant cf. Xen. Hiero passim, e.g. 4. 11, 6. 4, 8, 15. The Hiero is Xenophon’s rendering of the Socratico - Platonic conception of the unhappy tyrant. Cf. 1. 2-3. See too Gerhard Heintzeler, Das Bild des Tyrannen bei Platon, esp. pp. 43 if. and 76 f.; Cic. De amicit. 15, Isoc. Nic. 4-5, Peace 112, Hei. 32 ff. But in Euag. 40 Isocrates says all men would admit that tyranny “ is the greatest and noblest and most coveted of all good things, both human and divine.” In Epist. 6.11 ff. he agrees with Plato that the life of a private citizen is better than the tyrant’s. But in 2. 4 he treats this as a thesis which many maintain. Cf. further Gorg. 473 e, Ale. I. 135 b, Phaedr. 248 e, Symp. 182 c, Eurip. Ion 621 ff., Suppl. 429 ff., Medea 119 ff., I.A. 449-450, Herodotus iii. 80, Soph. Ajax 1350 “ not easy for a tyrant to be pious ”; also Dio Chrys, 368
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himself most unhappy a and make all about him so ? ” “ No man of sense will gainsay that,” he said. “ Come then,” said I, “ now at last, even as the judge of last instance & pronounces, so do you declare who in your opinion is first in happiness and who second, and similarly judge the others, all five in succession, the royal, the timocratic, the oligarchic, the democratic, and the tyrannical man.” “ Nay,” he said, “ the decision is easy. For as if they were choruses I judge them in the order of their entrance, and so rank them in respect of virtue and vice, happiness and its contrary.” “ Shall we hire a herald,® then,” said I, “ or shall I myself make proclamation that the son of Ariston pronounced the best mand and the most righteous to be the happiest,® and that he is the one who is the most kingly and a king over himself;f and declared that the most evil and most unjust is the most unhappy, who again is the man who, having the most of the tyrannical temper in himself, becomes most of a tyrant over himself and over the state ? ” “ Let it have been so proclaimed by you,” he said. “ Shall I add the clause ‘ alike whether their character
Or. iii. 58 f., Anon. Iambi, fr. 7. 12, Diels ii.8 p. 333, J. A. K. Thomson, Greek and Barbarian, pp. Ill ff., Diimmler, Prolegomena, p. 31, Baudrillart, J. Bodin et son temps, pp. 292-293 “ Bodin semble . . . se souvenir de Platon fretrissant le tyran. ...”
6 Adam has an exhaustive technical note on this.
c Cf. Phileb. 66 a i>ir6 re ayy^Xwv ir^fiirwv, etc., Eurip. Ale. 737 Ki]pvKwv vtto. Grote and other liberals are offended by the intensity of Plato’s moral conviction. See What Plato Said, p. 364, Laws 662-663, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 25.
4 Plato puns on the name Ariston. For other such puns cf. Gorg. 463 e, 481 d, 513 b, Rep. 600 b, 614 b, Symp. 174 b, 185 c, 198 c.
• Cf. Laws 664 b-c.	f Cf. on 579 c, p. 367, note a.
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rravras dv0pd>7TOV$ re Kat 0eov$; Tlpoaavayopeve, typ
VII. E?€V 8i}> elirov’ avrr] pev r)ptv r] airdSetgis D pla dv ety • Sevrepav 8e tSe1 rqv8e, edv n 86£r) elvat. Tt$ avrq; ’EttciS??, (Zairep iroXts, tfv 8’ eya>, StTjp'qTat Kara rpia et8^» ovreo Kat i/n>xq evo$ eKaarov rpt^fj, [to XoytaTtKovf Several, d>s epol 8oK€t, Kat erepav dirodetgtv. Ttva ravrqv; T'qvbe. rptuiv ovraw Tptrral Kat rfiovat pot </>at-vovrat, evos eKaarov pta I8ta‘ eirtOvptat re <Za-avTU)$ Kal dpyat. II ais Xeyets; tyrp To pev, <f>apev, tfv (Z pavOdvet dv0pconos, to 8e (Z 0vpovrat, to 8e rpvrov 8ta iroXvetdtav evt ovk eayopev ovo-E part irpoaetiretv IZtcp avrov, aAAa o peytarov Kat tayypdrarov elyev ev avrep, Tovrcp eirawopdaapev eirtOvpryrtKov yap avrd KeKXfjKapev 8ia afoZpo-TTjra raw ire pt rqv eScoSyv eirt0vptd)v Kal iroatv Kal a</)po8tata Kal oaa aAAa toutoij aKoXov0a, Kal ^tXoyp'qpaTOV 8t]> oti 8ia yp^pdrcov pdXiara 581 diroTeXovvrat at rotavrat eiri0vptat. Kai dp0a)$ y, etpq. Ap ovv Kat ttjv 'qoov'qv avrov Kat <l>tXtav el (/jatpev elvat rov Kepdovs, paXta^ dv els
1 I8t Adam: Set 88 AFDM: 38 Sei mss. recc.
a t8 Xoyi<rTiK8v A, XoyiariKbv A2FDM, \oyi<rri.K8v itri.0vp.r)-tikSv GviukSv Par. 1642: omitted by more recent mss.
a Cf. supra 367 e, 427 n, 445 a, infra 612 b.
• Cf. supra 435 b-c ff.
® Practically all editors reject r8 XoyiffriicSv. But Apelt, p. 525, insists that 88&rai cannot be used without a subject on the analogy of 453 d foiKev, 497 c SijXiiaei and 8el£ei, hence we must retain Xoyia-rtKSv, in the sense of “ ability to reckon,” and he compares Charm. 174 b and the double sense of \oyurriK6v in Rep. 525 b, 587 d, 602 e. He says it is a mild mathematical joke, like Polit. 257 a, 370
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is known to all men and gods or is not known ’ ° ? ’* “ Add that to the proclamation,” he said.
VII. “ Very good,” said I; “ this, then, would be one of our proofs, but examine this second one and see if there is anything in it.” “ What is it ? ” “ Since,” said I, “ corresponding to the three types in the city, the soul also is tripartite,6 it will admit,® I think, of another demonstration also.” “ What is that ? ” “ The following: The three parts have also, it appears to me, three kinds of pleasure, one peculiar to each, and similarly three appetites and controls.” “ What do you mean ? ” he said. “ One part, we say, is that with which a man learns, one is that with which he feels anger. But the third part, owing to its manifold forms,a we could not easily designate by any one distinctive name,® but gave it the name of its chief and strongest element; for we called it the appetitive partf because of the intensity of its appetites cpncerned with food and drink and love and their accompaniments, and likewise the money-loving part,® because money is the chief instrument for the gratification of such desires.” “ And rightly,” he said. “ And if we should also say that its pleasure and its love were for gain or profit,
* Cf. Phileb. 26 c rb . . . irXi}0os. Cf. Friedlander, Platon, ii. p. 492, n. 2.
e Here again the concept is implied (cf. supra on 564 b, p. 313, note e and Introa. pp. x-xi). Cf. Parmen. 132 c, 135 b, Phileb. 16 d, 18 c-d, 23 e, 25 c, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1130 b 2 6v6/J.a,Ti irepiXafteiv, and els iv KefiaXatov direpetSolpeda, 581 a, Schleiermacher’s interpretation of which, “so wiirden wir uns in der Erklarung doch auf ein Hauptstiick stiitzen,” approved by Stallbaum, misses the point. For the point that there is no one name for it cf. What Plato Said, p. 596, on Soph. 267 d.
1 Vol. I. 439 d.	• Cf. Vol. I, p. 380, note b.
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gv KG(/)dXaLov air€p€(,8ot(j,€3a, T<p Xoycp, cocttg ri T][uv avrots 8t]Xovv, ottotg tovto tt]s i/ivyrjs to fiefos XdyoLpLGV, Kal KaXovvrcs avro t/uXoxpripaTOv Kal </>lXokgp8gs dpdajs dv KaXotpLGv; ’E/ioi yovv 80KGI, G(/)T]. Tl 8g; TO 0vp,OGl8GS OV Trpos TO KpaTGLV pLGVTOL (/>apLGV Kal VLKO.V Kal Gv8oKLpLGLV B aei oXov (bpp/rjordai; Kai pLaXa. Ei ovv </>lX6vlkov avrd Kal c/ycXoTcpov rrpoarayopGVOLpLGV, rj eppeXoos dv Gyoi,; '^ppGXGaraTa pev ovv. *AAAa prjv d) yc pavOdvopcv, rravrl 8rjXov otl irpo$ to cldcvaL tt]V aMyjGLav ottt) e^ei nav aei rerarai, Kai xprjpaTcov tg Kal 86£t]s rpaara tovtcov tovtoj [igXgl. IIoAv yc. OiAofiaQeg' 8tj Kal <f)LX6ao(/>ov KaXovvrcs auro Kara Tpotrov dv KaXocpGv; 11% ydp ov; Ovkovv, 0 rjv 8* Gyd), Kal dpXeL dv rais i/svydis tcov pev tovto,
TCOV 8g TO GTGpOV GKGLVOiV, OTTOTGpOV aV TV^Y]; 0v~ to)S, €(/)T). Aia Taura 8y Kai avdpcorrcov Xeyopev Ta TTpcura rpLTTa yevr] ctvac, </>lX6cto(/)OV, cfxXdvLKOv, </>lXokgp8g$ ; Kopufifi yc. Kai 7j8o v&v 8y rpla Gl8t], VTTOKGLpLGVOV1 GV GKOCTTCp TOVTU)V; II OVV yG.
x inroKelnevov AFD, viroKel^eva ASM defended by Adam.
a Since there is no one specific name for the manifold forms of this part (580 d-e), a makeshift term is to be used for convenience’ sake. See also p. 371, note e.
6 Or “ is bent on,” rerarai. Cf. 499 a fr/reiv . . . rd ffvvTeTafiivw, Symp. 222 a and Bury ad loc., Symp. 186 B irav b Oebs relvet. For the thought cf. also Phileb. 58 D.
® Cf. Phaedo 67 b Tabs dpdQs cpiXopaffets.
* Cf. 338 d, 342 c.
• Cf. my review of Jowett in A.J.P. xiii. p. 366, which Adam quotes and follows and Jowett and Campbell (Republic) adopt. For the three types of men cf. also Phaedo 68 c, 82 c. Stewart, Aristot. Eth. Nic. p. 60 (1095 b 17), says, “The 872
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should we not thus best bring it together under one head a in our discourse so as to understand each other when we speak of this part of the soul, and justify our calling it the money-loving and gain-loving part ? ” “ I, at any rate, think so,” he said. “ And, again, of the high-spirited element, do we not say that it is wholly set on predominance and victory and good repute ? ” “ Yes, indeed.” “ And might we not appropriately designate it as the ambitious part and that which is covetous of honour ? ” “ Most appropriately. ” “ But surely it is obvious to everyone that all the endeavour of the part by which we learn is ever towards6 knowledge of the truth of things, and that it least of the three is concerned for wealth and reputation. ” “ Much the least. ” “ Lover of learning 0 and lover of wisdom would be suitable designations for that.” “ Quite so,” he said. “ Is it not also true,” I said, “that the ruling principle d of men’s souls is in some cases this faculty and in others one of the other two, as it may happen ? ” “ That is so,” he said. “ And that is why we say that the primary classesc of men also are three, the philosopher or lover of wisdom, the lover of victory and the lover of gain.” “ Precisely so.” “ And also that there are three forms of pleasure, corresponding respectively three lives mentioned by Aristotle here answer to the three classes of men distinguished by Plato (Rep. 581). . . . Michelet and Grant point out that this threefold division occurs in a metaphor attributed to Pythagoras by Heracleides Ponticus (apud Cic. Tusc. v. 3). . . .” Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1097 a-b (i. 5. 1), also Diog. L. vii. 130 on Stoics, Plutarch, De liber, educ. x. (8 a), Renan, Avenir de la science, p. 8. Isoc. Ant id. 217 characteristically recognizes only the three motives, pleasure, gain, and honour. For the entire argument cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1176 a 31, 1177 a 10, and supra, Introd. pp. liv-lv.
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OtcrO* ovv, yv 8* eycv, on ei OcXols rpeis tocou-TOVS dv0pa)7TOVS €V pcpCL £ KOLOTOV dvtpundv, TLS TOVTOOV TOJV ptajv ^8 LOTOS, TOV COLVTOV CKOOTOS pdXLora eyKcopLaarerai; d ye1 xprjpaTLOTLKOs Trpos D TO KCpdaLVCLV TT]V TOV TL/JLaoOaL ydovyV y TTjV TOV pavddveLv ovdevds dglav fryocL etvaL, el py el tl clvtcov dpyvpLov noLei; ’AXydy, &/>y. Tt 8e o </)lX6tlplos; yv 8* eydr ov ryv pev and tu)v Xpy-paTaw rfiovyv <f)opTLKyv TLva yyeiraL, Kal ad Tyv and tov pavOdveLV, 6 tl py pddypa TLpyv </)€p€L, Kanvov Kal t/iXvaplav; Ovtcos, &f»y, ^X€C- Tov 8e </>LX6ao<l>ovf fy 8* dyd), tl old)pet) a Tas aAXas E ydovas vopl^eLv npds Tyv tov etSevat TaXydes ony cx^l Kal ev T<p tolovto) tlvl del etvaL pavOdvovra; Tys ydovys* ov naw ndppco, Kal KaXeiv to) ovtl
1	3 ye Hermann, followed by Adam, S re mss.
* ySovvjs punctis notata in A, seel. Baiter: ... gavOdvovra rys TjSoinjs; oS . . . Adam.
® For iv fi^pet cf. 468 b, 520 c and d, 577 c, 615 a, Gorg. 496 b, Laws 876 b, 943 a, 947 c, Polit. 265 a ; contrasted with iv rip Meno 92 e, Gorg. 462 a, 474 a.
The two expressions, similar in appearance, illustrate how a slight change alters an idiom. So e.g. Kawbv oi>8tv (Gorg. 448 a) has nothing to do with the idiom otttev Kaiv6v (Phaedo 100 b); tou X6yov Hweica. (Rep. 612 c) is different from Xbyov tveica (Theaet. 191 C—dicis causa); irdvra rdyaSd (Laws 631 b) has no connexion with the idiomatic irdvr dyadd (Rep. 471 c, cf. supra ad loc.); nor Pindar’s ?r6XX’ &vw rd S’ aS kAtw (Ol. xii. 6) with &via kAtu as used in Phaedo 96 b, Gorg. 481 d, etc. Cf. also iv t^xvt) Prot. 319 c with iv ry t^xvV 317 c, vip 8xecv R#P- 490 A with iv vip $x€l-1' 344 d, etc., tov iravrbs r)/j.dpTr)Kev Phaedr. 235 e with iravrSs apapriiveiv 237 C. The same is true of words—to confuse KaXXlxopos with KaWlxoipos would be unfortunate; and the medieval debates about bnoowla and opoiovela were perhaps not quite as ridiculous as they are generally considered.
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to each ? ” “ By all means.” “ Are you aware, then,” said I, “ that if you should choose to ask men of these three classes, each in turn,0 which is the most pleasurable of these lives, each will chiefly commend his own b ? The financier will affirm that in comparison with profit the pleasures of honour or of learning are of no value except in so far as they produce money.” “ True,” he said. “ And what of the lover of honour c ? ” said I; does he not regard the pleasure that comes from money as vulgar d and low, and again that of learning, save in so far as the knowledge confers honour, mere fume e and moonshine ? ” ‘ ‘ It is so,” he said. “ And what,” said I, “ are we to suppose the philosopher thinks of the other pleasures compared with the delight of knowing the truth f and the reality, and being always occupied with that while he learns ? Will he not think them far removed from true pleasure/ and call* them literally*
*
• Cf. Laws 658 on judging different kinds of literature.
* QA P* 255, note f, on 549 a. Xenophon is the typical ^>iK6Ttfios. In Mem. iii. 3.13 he says that the Athenians “ excel all others ... in love of honour, which is the strongest incentive to deeds of honour and renown ” (Marchant, Loeb tr.). Cf. Epist. 320 a, Symp. 178 d, and also Xen. Cyrop. i. 2. 1, Mem. iii. i. 10.
4 Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1095 b 16, and supra on 528 e.
• Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 320, and Turgeniev’s novel, Smoke.	f Cf. Phileb. 58 c on dialectic.
9 Of. 598 b, Epist. iii. 315 c, Marc. Aurel. viii. 1 irbppw fi\o<ro<ptas. Hermann’s text or something like it is the only idiomatic one, and ttjs ov irdrv rrbppw must express the philosopher’s opinion of the pleasurableness of the lower pleasures as compared with the higher. Cf. A.J.P. xiii. p. 366.
* For the infinitive cf. 492 c Kal jrfcreiv, 530 b Kal frreiv.
* rip marks the etymological use of ivayKalas. Cf. on 511 b and 551 e, p. 266, note a.
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dvayKatas, d)s ovSev tcov aAAcov Seo/tevov, et pr] avdyKr] rjv; Ev, e^, Set etSe'rat.
VIII. "Ore 8tj ovv, etnov, dp^iaPrjrovvrai €K<£-arov rov ei8ovs at rjdoval Kal avrds d filos, prj on npos to KaXXiov Kal atayiov £f]V pr^8e rd yeipov Kal dpeivov, aAAa npds avro rd rficov Kal aXv-582 ndrepov, ncos av el8eipev, rls avroov dX^OeoTara Xeyei; Ov naw, ecfyq, eycoye eyco elneiv. *AAA* d)Se OKonet. rlvi ypr] KptvecrOai rd peXXovra KaXdbs KpiOrpreoOat; ap* ovk epneipta re Kal ^povr/aei Kal Xdycp; t) tovtoov eyoi av res fieXriov Kpirrjpiov; Kat ncos av; et/rr). ^Konei 8ry rpidov dvroov tcov avSpcov rls epneipdraros naacdv dov eVJTOpeV Y]8ovd)v; TTOTCpOV 6 <f)lXoK€p8f)S, paV0dvO)V avrrjv rrjv dAfjOetav oidv eanv, epneipdrepos 8okcl B aoi etvai rfjs ano rov etSevat ^ovfjs, o <j>iXd-aoc^os rrjs ano tov Kep8atveiv; IIoAv, etfo, 8ia-<f)ep€i. ra) pev ydp dvdyKT] yeveadai revv erepoov ck nat8ds dp^apevcp' rep Se <f>iXoKep8eit ottt) ne-</)VK€ rd ovra pavOavovri, rfjs T]8ovrjs Tavr^s, dos yXvKeid eoriv, ovk dvdyKT] yeveaOai ovS’ epnetpip ytyveaOai, paXXov Se /cat npodvpovpevtp ov pa8iov. IIoAv dpa, fjv S’ eyd>, 8ia(f)ep€i rov ye </>iXoKep-8ovs d (ftiXocrocfros epneiptq ap^orepcov rdov rj8ovd)v. C IIoAv pevroi. Tt Se tov </>iXoTipov; dpa paXXov
« Cf. 558 d f.
6 This anticipates Laws 663 a, 733 a-b, 734 a-b.
e i.e. what is the criterion ? Cf. 582 d 81 ov, Sext. Empir. Bekker, p. 60 (Pyrrh. Hypotyp. ii. 13-14) and p. 197 (Adv. Math. vii. 35). Cf. Diog. L. Prologue 21, and Laches 184 e. For the idea that the better soul is the better judge cf. also Laws 663 c, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1176a 16-19.
4 Cf. 582 d. On Virtue 373 p, Xen, Mem, iii. 3. 11, 376
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the pleasures of necessity,® since he would have no use for them if necessity were not laid upon him ? ” “ We may be sure of that,” he said.
VIII. “ Since, then, there is contention between the several types of pleasure and the lives themselves, not merely as to which is the more honourable or the more base, or the worse or the better, but which is actually the more pleasurable 6 or free from pain, how could we determine which of them speaks most truly ? ” “ In faith, I cannot tell,” he said. “ Well, consider it thus : By what are things to be judged, if they are to be judged® rightly? Is it not by experience, intelligence and discussion d ? Or could anyone name a better criterion than these ? ” “ How could he?” he said. “Observe, then. Of our three types of men, which has had the most experience of all the pleasures we mentioned ? Do you think that the lover of gain by study of the very nature of truth has more experience of the pleasure that knowledge yields than the philosopher has of that which results from gain ? ” “ There is a vast difference,” he said ; “ for the one, the philosopher, must needs taste of the other two kinds of pleasure from childhood ; but the lover of gain is not only under no necessity of tasting or experiencing the sweetness of the pleasure of learning the true natures of things,® but he cannot easily do so even if he desires and is eager for it.” “ The lover of wisdom, then,” said I, “ far surpasses the lover of gain in experience of both kinds of pleasure.” “Yes, far.” “ And how does he compare with the lover of honour ? Is he more un-
* The force of ov extends through the sentence. Cf. Class. Phil. vi. (1911) p. 218, and my note on Tim. 77 b in A.J.P. x. p. 74. Cf. II. v. 408, xxii, 283, Pindar, Nem, iii, 15, Hymn Dem, 157.
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drretpos eun Trjs otto tov TipacrOai rfiovfjs e/cet-vo$ Trjs drro rov (/ipoveiv; ’AAAa Tiprj peV, Cf/tT], edvrrep egepyd&ivrai errl o eKacrros dippr/Ke, iracnv avTOis e-zreTaf /cat yap 6 irXovarios vtto ttoXX&v Tiparai Kal 6 av8peios Kal 6 crowds, ajare drrd ye tov TipaoOai, oldv eoTi, rrdvTes Trjs rfiovrjs epireipor Trjs 8e tov ovtos flea?, oiav rftovriv e^et, dBvvarov dXXcp yeyevcrOai TrXrjv to) c/uXocrdcfxp. D 'EipTreiplas pev dpa, etrrov, eveKa /caAAtaTa rcov dv3p<vv Kplvei ovtos. IIoAv ye. Kat prjv perd ye (J)povT)crea)S pdvos epneipos yeyovdjs ecrrai. Tt pr/v; ’AAAa prjv Kal 8t* ov ye Set dpyavov Kpive-aflat, ov tov </)iXoKep3ovs tovto dpyavov ov3e tov cficXoTcpov, aAAa tov tf)iXocr6</>ov. To ttolov; Ata Xoycov ttov e<j>apev 8eiv KplveaOai. ydp; Nat. Aoyot 8e tovtov paXicrTa dpyavov. IId)S‘ 8’ ov; Oukovv et pev ttXovtco Kal K€p3ec dpccrra eKplveTO E Ta KpLvopeva, a errrjvet 6 (f>iXoK€p3r)s Kal et/reyev, dvdyKr; dv fy Tavra dXrjdeorTaTa elvac. II0AA77 ye. Et 8e TLprj Te Kal vlk'q Kal dv3pela, dp' ov% a o (/uXoTipos tc Kal 6 ^cXovlkos; ArjXov.
8’ epnecpla Kal (ftpovrjarei Kal Xoycp; 'A-vayKt], ecfrq, a o faXocrotfros tc Kal 6 </>cX6Xoyos eTratvec, 583 dXr)0ecrTaTa elvai. Tpicov dp* ovcrcov Ttov r]3ovcvv r; tovtov tov pepovs Trjs ^X^js, <5 pavQdvopev, rj3larrj dv eirj, Kal ev <p rjpiov tovto ap%ei, 6
a For the periphrasis yeyovbs tarai cf. Charm. 174 o droXeXoiJrds &rrai.
» Of. 508 b, 518 c, 527 d.
9 Cf. on 582 a, p. 376, note d,
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THE REPUBLIC, BOOK IX acquainted with the pleasure of being honoured than that other with that which comes from knowledge ? ” “ Nay, honour,” he said, “ if they achieve their several objects, attends them all; for the rich man is honoured by many and the brave man and the wise, so that all are acquainted with the kind of pleasure that honour brings; but it is impossible for anyone except the lover of wisdom to have savoured the delight that the contemplation of true being and reality brings.” “ Then,” said I, “ so far as experience goes, he is the best judge of the three.” “ By far.” “ And again, he is the only one whose experience will have been accompanied0 by intelligence.” “ Surely.” “ And yet again, that which is the instrument, or opyavov, of judgementb is the instrument, not of the lover of gain or of the lover of honour, but of the lover of wisdom.” “ What is that ? ” “ It was by means of words and discussion e that we said the judgement must be reached; was it not ? ” “ Yes.” “ And they are the instrument mainly of the philosopher.” “ Of course/’ “ Now if wealth and profit were the best criteria by which things are judged, the things praised and censured by the lover of gain would necessarily be truest and most real.” “ Quite necessarily.” “ And if honour, victory and courage, would it not be the things praised by the lover of honour and victory ? ” “ Obviously.” “ But since the tests are experience and wisdom and discussion, what follows ? ” “ Of necessity,” he said, “ that the things approved by the lover of wisdom and discussion are most valid and true.” “ There being, then, three kinds of pleasure, the pleasure of that part of the soul whereby we learn is the sweetest, and the life of the man in whom that part dominates is the most pleasur-
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tovtov pios ^Burros; II cos 8* ov peXXet; €<£77’ KvpLos yovv erraivenqs a>v erraweL rov eavrov ftlov o <})p6vt,pos. Tim 8e Bevrepov, etnov, ftiov Kai rim Bevrepav 7780^77^ t/nyrcv 6 KpvTTjs etvai,; ArjXov on tt)v rov iroXepLKov re Kal (^cXoripov eyyvrepcv yap avrov eanv 7) r) rov xprjpancrTOV. 'YaraTTjv Bt) TY]V TOV </>cXoK€p8oVSt d>S COLKCV. Tt pr/v; tJ S’ OS.
B IX. Taura pev toIvvv ovtoj Bv ecfjefrijs dv etr] koI Sts vevLKrjKOis o St/catos tov dBucov to 8e rpirov '0Xvp,7TLKa>$ no aarrfjpi re Kal no *OXvp-idcp Ad, dOpeb on ovSe TTavaX'qdtfs eanv 77 raw aAAa>v rjBovr) tiXt/v rfjs rov </>povipov ovBe Kadapd, aAA* euKLaypa^rjpevT) ns, d)S eyd) Bokco pot, raw uo</><ov nvos aKTjKoevac. Kairoc tovt* dv eirj peyi-cttov re Kai Kvptcorarov rcov nrcopdrcov. IIoAv ye’ aAAa Trebs Xeyetsi T£i§*, etjrov, e^evp'qua), C gov diTOKpwopevov ^7]Td)v dpa. *Epcora §77, €^17.
Aeye 877, 77V 8* eydr ovk evavnov <f>apev Xvtttjv rfoovfj; Kat pdXa. Ovkovv Kal rd pyre xalpew pTjre XvTre'ioOab etvai n; Etvai pevroi. Me-
a The third cup of wine was always dedicated to Zeus the Saviour, and rplros <rwrqp became proverbial. Cf. Charm. 167 a, Phileb. 66 d, Laws 692 a, 960 c, Epist. vii. 334 d, 340 a. Cf. Hesychius s.v. rplros Kparrjp. Brochard, La Morale de Platon, missing the point, says, “ Voici enfin un troisieme argument qui parait a Platon le plus decisif puisqu’il 1’appelle une victoire vraiment olympique.” For the idea of a contest cf. Phileb. passim.
6 Cf. Phileb. 36 c, 44 d h^ovai aXijOeis. For the unreality of the lower pleasures cf. Phileb. 36 a if. and esp. 44 c-d, Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 23-25, What Plato Said. pp. 322-323 and 609-610, supra Introd. pp. Ivi-lix, Rodier, Remarques sur le Philtbe, p. 281.
® Cf. Phileb. 52 c Ka.9a.pte ijbovte, and 53 c Ka.9a.ph Mirijs, 380
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able. * “ How could it be otherwise ? ” he said.
At any rate the man of intelligence speaks with authority when he commends his own life.” “ And to what life and to what pleasure,” I said, “ does the judge assign the second place ? ” “ Obviously to that of the warrior and honour-loving type, for it is nearer to the first than is the life of the moneymaker.” “And so the last place belongs to the lover of gain, as it seems.” “ Surely,” said he.
IX. “ That, then, would be two points in succession and two victories for the just man over the unjust. And now for the third in the Olympian fashion to the saviour ° and to Olympian Zeus—observe that other pleasure than that of the intelligence is not altogether even real6 or pure,® but is a kind of scene-painting ,d as I seem to have heard from some wise man®; and yet this would be the greatest and most decisive over-throw.ff	“ Much the greatest. But what do you
mean ?	“I shall discover it,” I said, “ if you will
answer my questions while I seek.” “ Ask, then,” he said. “ Tell me, then,” said I, “ do we not say that pain is^the opposite of pleasure ? ” “ We certainly do. “ And is there not such a thing as a neutral state71? ’ “There is.” “Is it not intermediate be-
d Cf. Laws 663 c, Phaedo 69 b, supra 365 c, 523 b, 602 d, 586 b, Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 266.
e One of Plato’s evasions. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 513, on Meno 81 a, Phileb. 44 b. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 266 misses the point and says that by the wise man Plato means himself.
f For this rhetorical Kairoi cf. 360 c, 376 b, 433 b, 440 d, Gorg. 452 e, Laws 663 e, 690 c.
9 Cf. Phileb. 22 e, Aesch. Prom. 919, Soph. Antig. 1046.
* If any inference could be drawn from the fact that in the Philebus 42 d ff. and 32 e the reality of the neutral state has to be proved, it would be that the Philebus is earlier, which it is not.
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ragv tovtoiv dpcf)oiv ev peacp dv rjav^Lav rivd ircpi ravra rrjs t/jv^rjs; vj ov% ovtcds avro Xeyeis; 0vTO)S, 8* 6$. *Ap* OV pV7]pOVeV€lS, fy 8* Cyd), rovs tu)v Kapvovrajv Xoyovs, ovs Xeyovcriv orav Kapvcooriv; IIoiovs; 'Qs- ovSev dpa early rjdiov D rov vyiatveiv, aAAa ac/)ds eXeXtfOci, irplv Kapveiv, Tjdiarov ov. Mepvrjpai, cc/rq. Ovkovv koi tcov irepitodwla nvl e^o/iercov aKoveis Xeydvrcov, cos ovdev yScov rov iravaaaffai dSwcopevov; ’Akovco. Kal ev aAAois’ yc, dtpai, noXXois toiovtois aiarOdvei yiyvopevovs rovs dvOpcdirovs, ev ots, orav Xvttcov-Tai, to /JLT) XvireiaOai Kal ttjv Tjavylav tov toiov-tov eyKcopid^ovaiv d)s qdiarov, ov rd yalpeiv. Tovto ydp, cfrq, Tore t]8v lacoy Kal dyaTrrjTOV E ytyveTai, riav^ta. Kal otov TravcrrjTai dpa, elirov, yalpoyv tls, rf Tfjs rqSovrjs 'qarvxla XvTrrjpdv eaTai. lorajS, €</yr). *0 peTa^v dpa vvv 817 dpc^OTepcuv etftapev etvai, tt]V 'qvvxtav, tovto ttotc apc/joTepa coral, Xvinq re Kal rfoovrp *Eot/cev. TH Kal ftvvardv to pifoercpa dv dpeftorepa ylyvccrdai; Ov poi 80Kei. Kal prjv to ye oy8v ev t/jvxfi yiyvope-VOV Kal TO XvTTTjpdv kIv7)GIS TIS dp(/)OT€pO) COTOV’ 534 ov; Nai. To 8e piyre Xvrrrjpdv piyre ijSv ovyl ijov^ia pevroi Kal ev pearip tovtoiv e<f>dt^r] dpri; *Vi</)dvr; ydp. IIcos ovv dpOcos earn to pr] aXyeiv rj8i> rjyeiadai rj rd pr) yaipeiv dviapov; Ovdapcos. Ovk earnv dpa tovto, aAAa cftaiverai, fy 8* eyco,
• For ev cf. Phileb. 35 e.
6 Cf. perhaps Phileb. 45 b, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1095 a ^4, and Heracleit. fr. Ill, Diels i.8 p. 99 voveros byielijv iirolijtrev tj56.
0 Cf. Phileb. 43 e, Hipp. Maj. 300 b f.
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tween them, and in the mean,0 being a kind of quietude of the soul in these respects ? Or is not that your notion of it ? ” “ It is that,” said he. “ Do you not recall the things men say in sickness ? ” “ What sort of things ? ” “ Why, that after all there is nothing sweeter than to be well,6 though they were not aware that it is the highest pleasure before they were ill.” “ I remember,” he said. “ And do you not hear men afflicted with severe pain saying that there is no greater pleasure than the cessation of this suffering?” “ I do.” “ And you perceive, I presume, many similar conditions in which men while suffering pain praise freedom from pain and relief from that as the highest pleasure, and not positive delight.” “ Yes,” he said, “ for this in such cases is perhaps what is felt as pleasurable and acceptable— peace.” “ And so,” I said, “ when a man’s delight comes to an end, the cessation of pleasure will be painful.” “ It may be so,” he said. “ What, then, we just now described as the intermediate state between the two—this quietude—will sometimes be both pain and pleasure.” “It seems so.” “ Is it really possible for that which is neither to become bothc?” “I think not.” “ And further, both pleasure and pain arising in the soul are a kind of motion/ are they not ?” “ Yes.” “ And did we not just now see that to feel neither pain nor pleasure is a quietude of the soul and an intermediate state between the two ? ” “ Yes, we did.” “ How, then, can it be right to think the absence of pain pleasure, or the absence of joy painful ? ” “ In no way.” “ This is not a reality, then, but an illusion,” said I; “in such case the quietude
4 Aristotle attacks this doctrine with captious dialectic in his Topics and De anima.
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rrapd to aAyeivop lySu Kal irapd to r/dv aXyetvov Tore y Tjorvyca, Kal ov8ev Wyles’ toutcov tcop </>av~ Taap,dra)v Trpds rjdovfjs aXtfOecav, dXXa yorjTeta Tty. rQs yovv 6 X6yos> €</>?]> OT^iaivei. ’I8e toivuv, B €(/>T)v eyd), rjdovds, at ovk ck Xvttcov elcnv, iva /w?
TToXXaKts olr]3fjs ev rep rrapovTi ovtcd tovto 7re<f>v-Kevai, TjdoVTjV p,€V TTOvXaV XvTTTJS efvai, XviTTjV 8e f]dovfjs. Hou di], tyr], xdt irolas Xeyeis; IIoA-Aai p,ev, etirov, Kal aAAai, jaaAiora 8’ ei OeXets eworjcrai Tas rrepl Tas dap,ds Tjdovds. ovtol yap ov TTpoXvTTTjdevTi e^ai^vv/s ap/fyavot to pdyeOos ylyvovTai, iravcrd.fj.evat tc Xvtttjv ovdepdav Kara-Xclttovctlv.	* *AXifOeoTaTa,	dpa ired)d)-
C p,eOa Kadapav rjdovrjv elvat, ttjv Xvitijs diraXXayi]v, p/qde Xvirqv tt]V ^dovrjs. M17 yap. ’AAAa jaevTOi, elrrov, ai ye 81a tov crd)p,aTOS cttI tt]V ^vyrjv tclvov-cai Kal Xeydfievac rjdoval o^eSov at irXeccrTal tc Kai /zeytffTai tovtov tov etdovs eta I, Auttcov Twes drr-aXXayat. Eiot yap. Ovkovv Kal al Ttpd pLeXXovrcvv tovtcov ck TTpocrdoKLas ycyv6p,€vat, TrpoTjcrdrjcreLs tc Kal TTpoXvTTT]Gei,s KaTa TavTa eyovuiv; KaTa tovto. . D X. OtafF ofiv, X]V 8’ eyd), dial elat Kal <p
p.dXtOTa eoiKaaiv; Ta); Nop,l£,€t.s ti, cIttov, ev tt] (/tvaei etvai to p.ev dva>, to 8e ko/tco, to 8e
• Cf. 586 c, and Phileb. 42 b and 41 e.
• For oi>biv bych in this sense cf. on 523 b.
9 Cf. Phileb. 44 c-d, Xen. Oecon. 1. 20 irpoffiroio^fievai h^oval elvat, etc.
a For the idea that smells are not conditioned by pain cf. Tim. 65 a, Phileb. 51 b and e, and Siebeck, Platon ale Kritiker Arietoteliecher Aneichten, p. 161.
• Cf. Gorg. 493-494, Phileb. 42 c ff., and Phaedr. 258 e, which Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 267 overlooks.
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in juxtaposition ° with the pain appears pleasure, and in juxtaposition with the pleasure pain. And these illusions have no real bearing 6 on the truth of pleasure, but are a kind of jugglery.*5 ” . “ So at any rate our argument signifies,” he said. “ Take a look, then,” said I, “ at pleasures which do not follow on pain, so that you may not haply suppose for the present that it is the nature of pleasure to be a cessation from pain and pain from pleasure.” “ Where shall I look,” he said, “ and what pleasures do you mean ? ” “ There are many others,” I said, “ and especially, if you please to note them, the pleasures connected with smell.d For these with no antecedent pain e suddenly attain an indescribable intensity, and their cessation leaves no pain after them.” “ Most true,” he said. “ Let us not believe, then, that the riddance of pain is pure pleasure or that of pleasure pain.” “ No, we must not.” • “ Yet, surely,” said I, “ the affections that find their way through the body^ to the souP and are called pleasures are, we may say, the most and the greatest of them, of this type, in some sort releases from pain.*” “ Yes, they are.” “ And is not this also the character of the anticipatory pleasures and pains that precede them and arise from the expectation of them?” ‘‘It is.”
X. “ Do you know, then, what their quality is and what they most resemble ? ” “ What ? ” he said. “ Do you think that there is such a thing in nature *
1 Cf. Phaedo 65 a, Phaedr. 258 e, Vol. I. p. 8, note a, on 328 d, and supra p. 8, note b.
0 Cf. Tim. 45 d (of sensations) p-txPL t^s ^ux^s, Laws 673 a, Rep. 462 c irpbs rfy ^vxvt> rera/j^vi]. Cf. also Phileb. 33 d-e, 34, 43 b-c, and What Plato Said, p. 608.
h Cf. Phileb. 44 b, 44 c \vir&v . . . an-oQvyfa, Protag. 354 b.
* For iv rrj cf. Parmen. 132 d.
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f	/"\V	TV	>	a /
peaov; rSycoye. Uiei ovv av Tiva ck tov koto) tftepbpevov irpbs pecrov dXXo ri oieodai t) dvco (^epeoOai; Kal ev pecrcp urdvra, at/>opd)VTa bOev evrjve ktai, dXXoOi irov dv ijyeiadai etvai rj ev rep ava), pi] etvpaKora to dXrftuos avai; Md At*, ovk eyaiye, e</>i], dXXcos otpai oiijdrjvai dv tov toiovtov. E’AAA* ei irdXiv y’, €</yr]v, </)epoiTO, koto) t dv oioito ^epeaOai Kal aXijOi] oioito; II cos* yap ov; Ovkovv Tavra Trdu^oi dv irdvTa. Sia, to pi] epireipos etvai tov dXijOivdjs dvco Te ovtos Kal ev peucp Kal Kdraj; AfjXov Stf. Qavpdtpis dv ovv, ei Kal oi aireipoi aXrjOeias irepi iroXXcbv re aXXoov prj vyieis 8b£as e%ovcri, irpbs Te ifiovijv Kal Xvirijv Kal to pera^v tovtcov ovtco biaKeivTai, uxjtc, OTav pev 585 eirl to Xvirrjpbv </>epa)VTai, dXijdrj Te oiovrai Kal Tip dvTi XvirovvTai, OTav Se dirb Xvtttjs eirl to petagv, O(/>68pa pev oiovTai irpbs irXT]pd)crei tc Kal rfiovfj ytyvecrdai, dxTirep irpbs peXav <f>aibv diro-UKOirovvres direipia XevKov, Kal irpbs to dXvirov ovto) Xvirrjv d(f>opcbvTes direipta rjbovrjs airaTcbvrai; Ma Aia, y S’ os, ovk dv Oavpaoaipi, aAAa iroXv paXXov, ei pi] ovtods e^ei. TLiSe y’ ovv, etirov, evvoer ov^l ireiva Kal bbfja Kal ra Toiaura Kevdiaeis
“For the purposes of his illustration Plato takes the popular view of up and down, which is corrected in Tim. 62 c-d and perhaps by the ironical 3^ in Phaedo 112 c. Cf. Zeller, Aristotle (Eng.) i. p. 428.
6 Cf. Aristot. Met. 1011 b 30-31 and Eth. Nic. 1154 a 30 Sih rd iraph tS dvavrlov tpalvecrdai.
e The argument from the parallel of body and mind here belongs to what we have called confirmation. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 528, on Phaedo 78 b. The figurative use of repletion and nutrition is not to be pressed in proof of con-886
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as up and down and in the middle ? ” “I do.” “ Do you suppose, then, that anyone who is transported from below to the centre would have any other opinion than that he was moving upward ° ? And if he took his stand at the centre and looked in the direction from which he had been transported, do you think he would suppose himself to be anywhere but above, never having seen that which is really above ? ” “ No, by Zeus,” he said, “ I do not think that such a person would have any other notion.” “ And if he were borne back,” I said, “ he would both think himself to be moving downward and would think truly.” “ Of course.” “ And would not all this happen to him because of his non-acquaintance with the true and real up and down and middle ? ” “ Obviously.” “ Would it surprise you, then,” said I, “if similarly men without experience of truth and reality hold unsound opinions about many other matters, and are so disposed towards pleasure and pain and the intermediate neutral condition that, when they are moved in the direction of the painful, they truly think themselves to be, and really are, in a state of pain, but, when they move from pain to the middle and neutral state, they intensely believe that they are approaching fulfilment and pleasure, and just as if, in ignorance of white, they were comparing grey with black,6 so, being inexperienced in true pleasure, they are deceived by viewing painlessness in its relation to pain ? ” “ No, by Zeus,” he said, “ it would not surprise me, but far rather if it were not so.” “ In this way, then, consider it.® Are not hunger and thirst and similar states inanitions or tradictions with the Philebus or Gorgias. Cf. Matthew v. 6 “ Hunger and thirst after righteousness.”
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B rives etat rrjs Trepl to utopia exeats; Tt pirjv; * Ay rot a 8e /cat dt/rpocrvvT) dp* ov Kevdrrjs earl rfjs trepl r/rux^v aS egecos; MaAa ye. Ovkovv nXypoir* dv o re rpotfitjs p^raXapfldvaw Kal 6 vovv to^cov; Ileus 8’ ov; HXrjpoooas 8e dXrjdearepa rov fjrrov Tf rov piaXXov ovtos; AfjXov, on rov piaXXov. TLorepa ovv i?yet rd yevr] piaXXov KaOapas ova las piere^eiv, rd oiov alrov re Kal trorov Kal dt/rov Kal gvpitrdcrrjs rpocfyfjs, rj to ddgtjs re dXrjOovs etdos Kal C €TTiorrip,r)s Kal vov Kal £vXXiffl&r]v av tracrqs dperrjs; <S8e 8e Kpive' rd rov del dpiolov e^dpevov Kal ddavdrov Kal dXrjdelas, Kal avro toiovtov dv Kal ev Toiovnp yiyvdpievov, piaXXov elvai croi do Kei, 77 to pvrftetrore dpiolov Kal Ovtjrov, Kal avro roiovro Kal ev roiovnp yiyvdpievov; IIoAu, &/>?)> diatfrepei rd rov del dpiolov. CH odv dvopiolov1 over la ovcrlas n pcaXXov r/ erTiarrqpirjs piere%ei; Ovdapiurs- Tt 8*, aXydelas; 0v8e tovto. Et 8e aXrjOelas fjrrov, ov Kal ovcrlas; 'AvdyKr;. Ovk-D ovv dXcos to. trepl rfy tov erd) pharos Gepane lav yevrj raiv yevcov ad rcov trepl rrjv rrjs ^i>XVs ^^po-trelav
1 dvofiotov Hermann: del dftolov mss. followed by Ast and Stallbaum. Adam reads del dro/xolou and inserts t) before C. Ritter treats del bp.olov ovala as a marginal note and reads TH o&v ovclas ti fidWov Tj ^Tria’rri/j,ris (Philologus 67, pp. 312-313). Apelt entirely recasts the passage (Wbch.f. kl. Phil., 1903, pp. 348-350). * 6
a For KcvCba-ets cf. Phileb. 35 b, 42 c-d, Tim. 65 a.
6 For the figure of nourishment of the soul cf. Protag.
313 c, Phaedr, 248 b, and Soph. 223 e.
6 Cf. What Plato Said, p. 517, on Meno 98 a-b.
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emptinesses ° of the bodily habit ? ” “ Surely.” ° And is not ignorance and folly in turn a kind of emptiness of the habit of the soul ? ” “ It is indeed.” “ And he who partakes of nourishment6 and he who gets wisdom fills the void and is filled ? ” “ Of course.” “And which is the truer filling and fulfilment, that of the less or of the more real being ? ” “ Evidently that of the more real.” “ And which of the two groups or kinds do you think has a greater part in pure essence, the class of foods, drinks, and relishes and nourishment generally, or the kind of true opinion,® knowledge and reason/ and, in sum, all the things that are more excellente ? Form your j udgement thus. Which do you think more truly is, that which clings to what is ever like itself and immortal and to the truth, and that which is itself of such a nature and is bora in a thing of that nature, or that which clings to what is mortal and never the same and is itself such and is bora in such a thing ? ” . “ That which cleaves to what is ever the same far surpasses,” he said. “ Does the essence of that which never abides the same partake of real essence any more than of knowledge ? ” “ By no means.” “ Or of truth and reality ? ” “ Not of that, either.” “ And if a thing has less of truth has it not also less of real essence or existence?” “Necessarily.” “ And is it not generally true that the kinds concerned with the service of the body partake less of truth and reality than
d Different kinds of intelligence are treated as synonyms because for the present purpose their distinctions are irrelevant. Of. 511 a, c, and d Sidpoia. Cf. Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 43 and p. 47, n. 339. Plato does not distinguish synonyms nor virtual synonyms for their own sake as Prodicus did. Cf. Protag. 358 a-b.
• Cf, Symp. 209 a Qpivyfflv rt sal rfy &Wyv iperfy,
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fjrrov dXiftelas tc Kal ovcrlas perexci; IIoAv ye. tacopa Se avro ipvx'rjs ovk oiei ovrcos; *Eycoye. Ovkovv to tcov paXXov ovrcov TTXrjpovpevov Kai avro paXXov ov ovrcos paXXov ttXt] poor ai t) to tojv fy-rov ovrcov Kal avro Jjrrov ov; Ila)9 yap ov; Et dpa rd TrX^povcrOaL tcov <f>varei rrpocrqKovTCOv ffov ean, to tco ovtl Kal tcop ovrcov TrXrjpovpevov E paXXov paXXov ovrcos tc Kal dXrjOeGrepcos xaLP€CV
av iroioi rfiovfj dXrjOei, to Se tcov Jjrrov ovtcov peraXapflavov fjrrov re av dXrjOcos Kal fleftaicos itXt]Polto Kal dmororepas av rfiovrjs Kal y)ttov dX'qdovs peraXapftdvoi. ’AvayKaiorara, ecfrrp Oi 586 dpa cfrpovfjcrecos Kal dperrjs arreipoi, €vcoxio.is Se
/cat tols tolovtols del gvvovres, Karoo, cos eoiKet Kal pexpf> ttoXlv TTpds to pera^v cfaepovrai re Kal TavTT] irXavcovrai Sia ft tov, tmepflavres Se tovto Trpds to dX.7]0d>s dvco ovre avefiXei/jav rrcorrore ovre rjvex0f]oravt ovde tov* ovtos tco ovtl €7rXr]pcd0r]cjavt ov8e fteftaLOV re Kal KaOapas rjdovrjs eyevaavro, aAAa ftocTKTjpaTCOv ^LKrjv Karco del fiXerrovTes Kai KeKV<f>dres eis yrjv Kal eis rpaire^as ftocjKovrai B x°PTa^opevoL Kal dxevovres, Kal eveKa ttjs tovtcov
a For ^w6vre$ see Blaydes on Aristoph. Clouds 1404.
6 Cf. What Plato Said, p. 528, on Phaedo 79 c for irXardw of error in thought. This is rather the errare of Lucretius ii. 10 and the post-Aristotelian schools.
e Cf. on 576 a &yev<rros, and for the thought of the whole sentence cf. Dio Chrys. Or. xiii., Teubner, vol. i. p. 240, and William Watson, “ The things that are more excellent ”:
To dress, to call, to dine ... How many a soul for these things lives With pious passion, grave intent . . . And never even in dreams hath seen The things that are more excellent,
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those that serve the soul ? ” “ Much less.” ** And do you not think that the same holds of the body itself in comparison with the soul ? ” “ I do.” “ Then is not that which is fulfilled of what more truly is, and which itself more truly is, more truly filled and satisfied than that which being itself less real is filled with more unreal things ? ” “ Of course. ’ “ If, then, to be filled with what befits nature is pleasure, then that which is more really filled with real things would more really and truly cause us to enjoy a true pleasure, while that which partakes of the less truly existent would be less truly and surely filled and would partake of a less trustworthy and less true pleasure.” “ Most inevitably,” he said. 44 Then those who have no experience of wisdom and virtue but are ever devoted to ° feastings and that sort of thing are swept downward, it seems, and back again to the centre, and so sway and roam 6 to and fro throughout their lives, but they have never transcended all this and turned their eyes to the true upper region nor been wafted there, nor ever been really filled with real things, nor ever tasted® stable and pure pleasure, but with eyes ever bent upon the earth d and heads bowed down over their tables they feast like cattle,® grazing and copulating, ever greedy for more
d Cf. Milton, Comus, “ Ne’er looks to heaven amid its gorgeous feast,” Rossetti, “Nineveh,” in fine, “That set gaze never on the sky,” etc. Cf. S. O. Dickermann, De Argumentis quibusdam ap. Xenophontem, Platonem, Aristo-telem obviis e structura hominis et animalium petitis, Halle, 1909, who lists Plato’s Symp. 190 a, Rep. 586 a, Cratyl. 396 b, 409 c, Tim. 90 a, 91 e. and many other passages.
8	Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1095 b 20	filov. Cf.
What Plato Said, p. 611, on Phileb., in fine.
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irXcovc£ias Xa/CTt^ovrcs Kal KVpiTTOPTes olXX'qXovs ai^pois Kepaol re Kal orrXais diroKTippvacri 81 anXycrrlap, are ov%l rots oficup ov8e to op ovSe to areyop eavratp irip,irXdvT€s. IlavTcAais, et/yq o T'XaVKODV, TOP TO)P 1ToXXd)P} <3 StU/CpaTCS, XP7l(7P'({)~ Sets fllov. * **Ap9 ovv ovk dp ay kt] Kal rfiopais £uv-eipai p,epu,yp,epais Xvirais, ciSt&Aois Trjs aXrjBovs rfioprjs Kal eoKiaypatftTjpLepais, vtto rfjs trap C aXXrjXas Beacons diroxpcupopepais, coorc a</>o3povs cKarepas <f>alpeoBai Kal eporras eavTcop Xurrcopras tois d<j>pooiv cptIktcip Kal TTepcpay^Tovs etpai, d)CriT€p TO TT]S 'J&XePT]S €t8o)XoP VTTO TU)P €P 'TpOlO. T>T7]alx9pds (foai yepeaBai Trepipax^TOP dypota tov dXrjBovs; II0AA17 dpdyKi], et/yr], tolovtop ti avro elpat,.
XI.	Ti 8c; irepl to Bvpxjeibes oi>x ^r€Pa roiaura apdyicq ylypeoBac, os ap avro tovto SiaTrpamjTai r/ <f>B6pq> 8ta ^iXoTijLttav v] flla 8ia ^iXovi/ciav t) D Bvpup 81a ^voKoXlap, ttXtjg'p.optjp Tipvrjs tc Kal PLK7]S Kal Bvp,ov 8uoku)p dvev Xoyiup,ov TC Kai pov; Toiaura, 8* os, dpdyKT] Kal Trcpi tovto etpai. Ti oSp; ^p 8* ey<i>' Bappovpres Xeyaipep,
• Cf. supra 373 e, Phaedo 66 c ff., Berkeley, Siris 330
** For these things men fight, cheat, and scramble.”
b rb ff-rtyov: cj. Gorg. 493 b, Laws 714 a.
• Plato laughs at himself. Cf. supra 509 c and 540 b-c. The picturesque, allegorical style of oracles was proverbial. For xprjffjjufSeiv cf. Grat. 396 d, jdpol. 39 c, Laws 712 a.
* Cf. on 584 a, p. 384, note a.
• For irepipax^Tovs cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1168 b 19, Eth. Eud. 1248 b 27, and supra on 521 a, p. 145, note e.
1 For the Stesichorean legend that the real Helen remained in Egypt while only her phantom went to Troy cf. Phaedr. 243 a-b, Eurip. Hei. 605 ff., Elect. 1282-1283, Isoc. Hei. 64, 392
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of these delights; and in their greed® kicking and butting one another with horns and hooves of iron they slay one another in sateless avidity, because they are vainly striving to satisfy with things that are not real the unreal and incontinent part6 of their souls.” “ You describe in quite oracular style,® Socrates,” said Glaucon, “ the life of the multitude.” “ And are not the pleasures with which they dwell inevitably commingled with pains, phantoms of true pleasure, illusions of scene-painting, so coloured by contrary juxtaposition d as to seem intense in either kind, and to beget mad loves of themselves in senseless souls, and to be fought for,® as Stesichorus says the wraith of Helen f was fought for at Troy through ignorance of the truth ? ” “ It is quite inevitable,” he said, “ that it should be so.”
XI. “ So, again, must not the like hold of the high-spirited element, whenever a man succeeds in satisfying that part of his natjire—his covetousness of honour by envy, his love of victory by violence, his ill-temper by indulgence in anger, pursuing these ends without regard to consideration and reason ? ” “ The same sort of thing,” he said, “ must necessarily happen in this case too.” “ Then,” said I, “ may we and Philologus 55, pp. 634 ff. Diimmler, Akademika p. 55, thinks this passage a criticism of Isoc. Helena 40. Cf. also Teichmiiller, Lit. Fehden, i. pp. 113 ff. So Milton, Reason of Church Government, “ A lawny resemblance of her like that air-born Helena in the fables.” For the ethical symbolism cf. 520 c-n, Shelley, “ Adonais ” 39:
’Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep With phantoms an unprofitable strife.
Arnold, “ Dover Beach,” in fine:
And we are here as on a darkling plain
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, Where ignorant armies clash by night.
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on Kal rrepl to <[>t,XoKep8es Kal to <£iAovi/cor ooat erTiuv/JLiat, eunv, at pev av tt] emcrr-ppp Kat, /oycp enopev cu Kal peTa tovtodv ra$ rfiovds SuvKovcac, as av to tf>povipov efyyfjTat,, XapfiavuMH, Tas dXrjdeaTaras re X'qifjovrac, cos otdv re avrais aAijOets Xafleiv, are dX^Oeta enopevcov, Kal ras E eavroov ocKelas, elrrep to peXnarov ocaora) tovto Kal OLKCbOTaTov; ’AAAa piqv, et^r], OLKeLorarov ye. Tai (/)LXoao<f>cp dpa eiropevys aTraarjs ttjs ifjvyrjs Kal prj aTaaria^ovcrqs eKacrrcp toj pepec vnapyeb e* *s re TaXXa Ta eavTov irpaTretv Kal SiKalcp etvai, Kal 8t) Kal Tas Tj8ovas Tas eavTov eKauTov Kal Tas fleXrL(jTas 587 Kal els to 8vvaTov Tas dXrjOeaTaTas KapvrovcrOai.
Koptfifj pev ovv. "Orav 8e dpa toov ere paw n Kparrjcrrp vndpyeb avTcp pTyre ttjv eavTov y]8ovy]V e^evptvKew, Ta Te aAA’ avayKa^ew dXXoTplav Kal pr) dXrjdfj rfoovriv 8lcjok€lv. Ovtcos, €<£77. Ovkovv a TrXeiaTov (f>iXocroc/)las Te Kal Xoyov d^eaTrjKe, pdXicrr* dv ToiavTa e^epya^obTo; IIoAu ye. IlAei-cttov 8e Xoyov dc^loTaTaL ovy oTrep vopov Te Kal Ta^ecos; ^Xov ^rj. ’E^arjjoav 3e TrXelaTOV d^ecrTco-aat ov% al eparrbKac tc Kal TVpawiKal erriOvplai,;
a Cf. Phaedo 69 b, and Theaet. 176 b juera (ftpov^trews.
b	has a religious tone. See on ^riyrp-^ 4^1 c.
Cf. 604 b.
c Cf. on 583 b, p. 380, note b.
* Cf. What Plato Said, p. 491, on Lysis 221 e.
• Cf. 352 a, 440 b and e, 442 d, 560 a, Phaedr. 237 E.
1 Cf. What Plato Said, p. 480 on Charm. 161 b.
9 For els rd bwar6v cf. 500 d, 381 c, Laws 795 d, 830 b, 862 b, 900 c.
h What follows (587 b-588 a) is not to be taken too seriously. It illustrates the method of procedure by minute links, the satisfaction of Plato’s feelings by confirmations 394
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not confidently declare that in both the gain-loving and the contentious part of our nature all the desires that wait upon knowledge and reason, and, pursuing their pleasures in conjunction with them,0 take only those pleasures which reason approves,6 will, since they follow truth, enjoy the truest0 pleasures, so far as that is possible for them, and also the pleasures that are proper to them and their own, if for everything that which is best may be said to be most its ‘ own ’d ? ” “ But indeed,” he said, “ it is most truly its very own.” “ Then when the entire soul accepts the guidance of the wisdom-loving part and is not filled with inner dissension,® the result for each part is that it in all other respects keeps to its own task f and is just, and likewise that each enjoys its own proper pleasures and the best pleasures and, so far as such a thing is possible,9 the truest.” “ Precisely so.” “ And so when one of the other two gets the mastery the result for it is that it does*not find its own proper pleasure and constrains the others to pursue an alien pleasure and not the true.” “ That is so,” he said. “ And would not that which is furthest removed from philosophy and reason be most likely to produce this effecth ? ” “ Quite so,” he said. “ And is not that furthest removed from reason which is furthest from law and order ? ” “ Obviously.” “ And was it not made plain that the furthest removed are the erotic and tyrannical appetites ? ” “ Quite so.” “ And and analogies, and his willingness to play with mathematical symbolism. Cf. 546 b f. and William Temple, Plato and Christianity, p. 55: “ Finally the whole thing is a satire on the humbug of mystical number, but I need not add that the German commentators are seriously exercised. . . .** See however A. G. Laird in Class. Phil. xi. (1916) pp. 465-468.
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B IIoAu ye. ’EAa^tarov 8e at jSaatAtKat re Kal KoapLiai; Nat. IIAetoTov 817, ofytat, aXrjBovs r]8o-vfjs Kal oucelas o rvpawos d^ean/j^ei,, 6 8e oAt-ycarov. ’AvdyKi). Kal arj8earara dpa, elvrov, o rvpawos fhcoaerat, 6 8e ^aatAevs1 ^8terra. UgAA^ avayKT]. OtoB* * ovv, tfv 8’ eyd>, dacp drfieurepov £fj rvpawos ftaacXeeos; *Av ecTTTjs, €^77. Tptcov rj8ovujv, a>s eoiKev, ovadov, juta? p.ev yvrjolas, 8voiv C 8e vdBaiv, ruov vddoov els to eireKewa unepflas o rvpawos, </>vyd)v vdpcov re Kal Xoyov, SovXais nac 8opv(/>dpots '^Soi'ats gvvoiKec, Kat OTrdaep eXarrovrai ov8e rrdw pd8cov evnelv, irXfy tacos d>8e. Ileus; €<f>r). ’Atto rov oXiyapxu<ov rpiros ttov 6 rvpawos d^cLarr/Kec’ ev p,eacp ydp avrcov 6 8r)p,oru<os rjv. Nat. Ovkovv Kal rfiovrjs rplra) el8u)Xcp vrpos aX^Oeiav dr? eKelvov £vvolkol dv, el rd ttpda Bev dArjBrj; Ovrcos. *0 8e ye dXbyapx^Kos diro rov D jSaatAtKov a5 rpiros', eav €ts r avrov dp caro-KpariKov Kal ^aaiXcKov rcBcopxv. Tpiros ydp. TpwrAacrtov dpa, ^v 8’ eyd>, rpiTrXaaiov dpcBpLU) dXrjBovs T]8ovf]s d<l>eaT7]Ke rvpawos. ^alverac. ’EttittcSop dp', e<f>T]v, d)S eou<e, rd et8a>Xov Kara rov rov p/qKovs dpiBpdv rj8ovrjs rvpawt,Krjs av eirj. KopLidrj ye. Kara 8e 8vvapj,v Kal rplrrjv av^rjv 8rjXov 8r] aTToaraacv oarjv drearykojs ylyverat,. AijXov, e(f>rj, rep ye XoyiariKtp. Ovkovv edv ns E [Leraarpei/jas dX'pOelq, 7j8ovfjs tov jSaatAea rov rvpawov d^earrjKora Xeyrj, oaov d^earrjKev,
a Cf. Polit. 257 B d^eerratrir.
6 Cf. Vol. I. p. 282, note a, on 408 d and supra p. 344, note b, on 573 d.
e For eis rd &irtKeiva cf. Phaedo 112 b and supra 509 b.
* Cf. Vol. I. p. 422, note b, on 445 d and Menex. 238 d.
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least so the royal and orderly ? ” “ Yes.” “ Then the tyrant’s place, I think, will be fixed at the furthest remove® from true and proper pleasure, and the king’s at the least.” “ Necessarily.” “ Then the tyrant’s life will be least pleasurable and the king’s most.” “ There is every necessity of that.” “ Do you know, then,” said I, “ how much less pleasurably the tyrant lives than the king ? ” “I’ll know if you tell me,6 ” he said. “ There being as it appears three pleasures, one genuine and two spurious, the tyrant in his flight from law and reason crosses the border beyond c the spurious, cohabits with certain slavish, mercenary pleasures, and the measure of his inferiority is not easy to express except perhaps thus.” “ How ? ” he said. “ The tyrant, I believe, we found at the third remove from the oligarch, for the democrat came between.” “ Yes.” “ And would he not also dwell with a phantom of pleasure in respect of reality three stages removed from that other, if all that we have said is true ? ” “ That is so.” “ And the oligarch in turn is at the third remove from the royal man if we assume the identity of the aristocrat and the king.d ” “ Yes, the third.” “ Three times three, then, by numerical measure is the interval that separates the tyrant from true pleasure.” “ Apparently.” “ The phantom e of the tyrant’s pleasure is then by longitudinal mensuration a plane number.” “ Quite so.” “ But by squaring and cubing it is clear what the interval of this separation becomes.” “ It is clear,” he said, “ to a reckoner. ” “ Then taking it the other way about, if one tries to express the extent of the interval between the king and the tyrant in respect of true
• Cf. Phaedo 66 c et’SwXwr, where Olympiodorus (Norvin, p. 36) takes it of the unreality of the lower pleasures.
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eweaKaieiKooeKaieTrraKoocoTTXaoidKcs y8iov avrov ^ebvra evpycree reXeLeoOelery ry TroAAaTrAaaicucrei, rov 3e rvpavvov dviapdrepov ry avry ravry aTToerraerei. *Apyxavov, eefty, XoyLcr/idv Kararrec^opyKas rys 8ia(f)opdryTOS tolv dv8pow, rov re 8cKaiov Kat 588 rov aftucov, Trpos y8ovyv re Kal Xvrryv. Kai /xgvtoi Kal dXydy Kal TrpoayKovrd ye, yv 8’ eya>, fl Iocs dpiOpcdv, eirrep avroLS TTpooyKovcnv ypcepac Kal vvktcs Kal pcyves Kal eviavrol. ’AAAa pcyv, ee/>y, TTpocryKovcav. Ovkovv el roaovrov y8ovy vuca 6 dyaOds re Kal 81/cat os rov kokov re Kat cl8ikov, dpcyxdvep 8y oaep irXecov vcKycrei ev-axyP'Oavvy re fllov Kal KaXXec Kal apery; ’A/ztj-^ava> pcevroi vy Ala, eefty.
XII.	Etev 8y, €L7tov €Trec8y evravda Xdyov B yeydvapcev, dvaXdfleopcev rd irpdrra XexOevra, 8i’ a 8evp* yKop,ev yv 8e ttov Xeyopcevov, XvatreXeiv d8iK€LV rep reXecos p^v d8lK<p, 8o^a^op,evcp 8e 8iKat<p. y ovx ovrois eXexOy; Ovtod puev ovv. Nw 8y, et/iyv, avrep 8caXeydyief)a, €7rec8y 8cu>[jlo-XoyycrdpbeOa rd re d8t,Keiv Kal rd 8lKaca Trpdrreiv yv eKarepov ^Xei 8vvap,cv. Ilajs-; €(f>y. Tiutova TrXdcravres rys ipvxys Xdycp, iva el8y o cKetva C Xeyeov ota eXeyev. Iio car riva; y 8’ ds. Ta>v roiovrayv nva, yv 8’ eyed, oiac p,vOoXoyovvrac TraXacal yeveaOai, ef>vcrecs> y re \ep,aipas Kal y
® Cf. Spencer, Data of Ethics, p. 14 “ Hence estimating life by multiplying its length into its breadth.” For the mathematical jest cf. Polit. 257 a-b.
b Humorous as in 509 c inrepfidKfis.
e Cf, Phileb, 13 a, 14 a, Parmen. 141 c, Theaet. 209 a and d.
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pleasure he will find on completion of the multiplication that he lives 729 times as happily and that the tyrant’s life is more painful by the same distance.0 ” “ An overwhelming6 and baffling calculation,” he said, “ of the difference® between the just and the unjust man in respect of pleasure and pain ! ” “ And what is more, it is a true number and pertinent to the lives of men if days and nights and months and years pertain to them.” “ They certainly do,” he said. “ Then if in point of pleasure the victory of the good and just man over the bad and unjust is so great as this, he will surpass him inconceivably in decency and beauty of life and virtue.” “ Inconceivably indeed, by Zeus,” he said.
XII. “Very good,” said I. “ And now that we have come to this point in the argument, let us take up again the statement with which we began and that has brought us to this pass.d It was, I believe, averred that injustice is profitable to, the completely unjust* man who is reputed just. Was not that the proposition? ” “ Yes, that.” “ Let us, then, reason with its proponent now that we have agreed on the essential nature of injustice and just conduct.” “ How ? ” he said. ‘ ‘ By fashioning in our discourse a symbolic image of the soul, that the maintainer of that proposition may see precisely what it is that he was saying.” “ What sort of an image ? ” he said. “ One of those natures that the ancient fables tell of,” said I, “ as that of the Chimaeraf or Scylla 0 or Cerberus,* and
d Plato keeps to the point. Cf. 472 b, Phileb. 27 c, and p. 339, note e, on 572 b.	* Cf. 348 b, 361 a.
f Cf. Homer, II. vi. 179-182, Phaedr. 229 d.
9	Cd. xii. 85 ff.
* Hesiod, Theog. 311-312.
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S/cuAAtjs' Kai Kep/Jepov, /cat aAAai rives crvxval Xe-yovrai ^vpire^VKViai I8eai froAAai els cv yeveoOai. Aeyovrat ydp, €<£17 • IIAarre rolvvv plav pev i8eav 07) p tov TTOlKlXoV Kal 7ToXvK€<l>dXoVf r)pepa)v 8e 07)pl(ov eyovTO? KefiaXds kvkXo) Kal dyplow, Kai. 8vvarov peraftdXXeiv Kal (f>veiv e^ avrov irdvra D ravra. Aeivov TrXaarov, &f>7], to epyov opcos 8e, €7rei8r) evreXaurorepov Krjpov Kal raw roiovrcov Xoyos, TrcTiXacOa). Mtav 8t) rolvvv dXXrjv i8eav Xeovros, plav 8e dvOpioirov ttoXv 8e peyicrrov eora) to rrpdiTOv Kal 8evrepov to 8evrepov. Taura, €<f>7), paar /cat ireirXacrrai. SuvaTrre rolvvv avrd eis ev rpla ovra, a>are ttt) &prre^v Kev at dXX^Xois. Svv7/7rrai,	ITepwrAacrov 8tj avrois e£a>0ev
evos eiKOva, tt)v tov dvOpdnrov, a>are r<p prj E 8vvapevcp rd evros opav, aAAa to e^a) povov eXvrpov dptovri, ev ^<pov (f>alveo0ai, avOpajTrov. IIept7Te7TAa(TTat, €(/>r). Aeyiopev 8r) rip Xeyovri,
• Stallbaum ad loc. gives a long list of writers who imitated this passage. Hesiod, Theog. 823 f., portrays a similar monster in Typhoeus, who had a hundred serpentheads. For the animal in man cf. Tim. 70 e, Charm. 155 d-e, Phaedr. 230 a, 246 a ff., Boethius, Cons. iv. 2-3, Horace, Epist. i. 1. 76, lamblichus, Protrept. chap, iii., Machiavelli, Prince xvii. (La Bestia), Emerson, History: “ Every animal in the barnyard . . . has contrived to get a footing . . . in some one or other of these upright heaven-facing speakers. Ah, brother, hold fast to the man and awe the beast,” etc. Cf. Tennyson, lines “ By an Evolutionist ”:
But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is quiet at last.
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the numerous other examples that are told of many forms grown together in one.” “Yes, they do tell of them.” “ Mould, then, a single shape of a manifold and many-headed beast0 that has a ring of heads of tame and wild beasts and can change them and cause to spring forth from itself all such growths. ” “ It is the task of a cunning artist,6 ” he said, “ but nevertheless, since speech is more plastic than wax 6 and other such media, assume that it has been so fashioned. ” “ Then fashion one other form of a lion and one of a man and let the first be far the largesta and the second second in size.” “ That is easier,” he said, “ and is done.” “Join the three in one, then, so as in some sort to grow together.” “ They are so united,” he said. “ Then mould about them outside the likeness of one, that of the man, so that to anyone who is unable to look within e but who can see only the external sheath it appears to be one living creature, the man.” “ The sheath is made fast about him,” he said. “ Let us,
“ In Memoriam,” cxviii.: .
Move upward, working out the beast, And let the ape and tiger die.
A modem scientific man solemnly writes: “ The theory of evolution has prepared us to acknowledge the presence of something of the ape and tiger in us.” For an example of modern nimiety or too-muchness cf. Sandburg’s “ There is a wolf in me. . . . There is a fox in me. . . . There is a hog in me ... 0,1 got a zoo, I got a menagerie inside my ribs.” Cf. Brunetifcre, Questions actuelles. p. 114.
6 Cf. 596 c.
* Cf. Cic. De or. iii. 45 “sicut mollissimam ceram . . . fingimus.” Otto, p. 80, says it is a proverb. For the development of this figure cf. Pliny, Epist. vii. 9 “ ut laus est cerae, mollis cedensque sequatur.” For the idea that word is more precise or easy than deed cf. supra 473 a, Phaedo 99 e, Laws 636 a, 736 b, Tim. 19 e.
4 Cf. 442 a.	• Cf. 577 a.
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U)S XvabTcXcb TOVTO) ddbKCbV 7O> dvOpCOTTO), Sucaba 8e TTpaTTCbV OV ^Vp(f>€p€L, OTL Ovdev dXXo (f)Y](JLV rj XvffbTeXebV aVT<p TO TTaVTodaTTOV 0T)pbOV eVOOyOVVTb rrobebv tcryvpov Kal tov Xeovra Kal Ta rrepl tov 589 Xeovra, tov 8e avOpayrrov XbpLOKTOvecv Kal rrobebv daOevfj, cocere eXKeadab oity) dv eKewajv orroTepov dyrj, Kal erepov ere pat ^vveOb^ebv p/rfie </>bXov ttolclv, aAA’ eav avrd ev avroLS daKveadal re Kal pbaydpbeva eaOlebv aAAi/Aa. HavTaTraoa yap, ityr), Tavr9 dv Xeyob 6 to dducew errabvdov. Ovkovv au 6 to, dbKaba Xeyoov XvabTeXebv fair] dv 8ebv ravra TTpaTTCbv Kal TavTa Xeyebv, oflev tov dvOpamov 6 J evras avUpayrTOs ecrrac eyKpareciraTOs> Kai rov 7roXvK€(f)dXov dpepbpbaros eTTbpbeXrjaeTab dxjTrep yeovp-yos, Ta p,ev ypLepa rpe^tov Kal Tidacrevuw, Ta 8e dypia diroKQjXvayv t/>vea0abt ^vppayov TTObrjcrdpevos TTjV tov XeovTos (/ivcrbv, Kal KObvfj iravTODV Krfid-pbevos, (f>bXa TTOb'TjadfJbevos dcXX^Xobs Te Kal avTbp, ovto) Opei/jeb; Wopbdfj ydp ad Xeyeb ravra o to dbKabov CTrabvaiv. Kara TtdvTa Tponov 6 pbev 0 Ta dbKaba eyKcopcd^cov aXyOrj dv Xeyob, 6 8e ra ddbKa rpevdobTO. rrpds Te ydp rjdovrjv Kal repos evdo^bav Kal d)(/>eXebav (JKorrovpevcp 6 pbev eTrabveTrjs tov dbKalov dXrjOeveb, d 8e ifjeKTY[s ovdev vybes ov8* *
a The whole passage illustrates the psychology of 440 b ff. 6 Cf. Protag. 352 c TrepieXKogivq^, with Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1145 b 24.
6 Perhaps a latent allusion to Hesiod, Works and Pays 278.
d Cf. “ the inward man,” Romans vii. 22, 2 Cor. iv. 16, Ephes, iii. 16.
• Cf. Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 10 “ Religion says: ‘ The kingdom of God is within you ’; and culture, in 402
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then say to the speaker who avers that it pays this man to be unjust, and that to do justice is not for his advantage, that he is affirming nothing else than that it profits him to feast and make strong the multifarious beast and the lion and all that pertains to the lion, but to starve the man a and so enfeeble him that he can be pulled about& whithersoever either of the others drag him, and not to familiarize or reconcile with one another the two creatures but suffer them to bite and fight and devour one another.® ” “ Yes,” he said, “that is precisely what the panegyrist of injustice will be found to say.” “ And on the other hand he who says that justice is the more profitable affirms that all our actions and words should tend to give the man within us d complete domination « over the entire man and make him take charge1 of the manyheaded beast—like a farmer0 who cherishes and trains the cultivated plants but checks the growth of the wild—and he will make an ally71 of the lion’s nature, and caring for all the beasts alike will first make them friendly to one another and to himself, and so foster their growth.” “ Yes, that in turn is precisely the meaning of the man who commends justice.” “ From every point of view, then, the panegyrist of justice speaks truly and the panegyrist of injustice falsely. For whether we consider pleasure, reputation, or profit, he who commends justice speaks the truth, while there is no soundness or real know-like manner, places human perfection in an internal condition, in the growth and predominance of our humanity proper, as distinguished from our animality.”
f Cf. Gorg. 516 a-b.
9 Cf. Theaet. 167 B-c, and What Plato Said, p. 456, on Euthyphro 2 d.
* Cf. 441 a.
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el8d)s ^e'yet o rt 0eyet. Ou /lot Sozcet, y 8* os, ov8aprj ye. Ilet^cu/iev rolvvv avrov ttpacos, ov •yap cko)V dpapravei, epeorawres' d> paKapte, ov Kai ra KaXd. Kal alcr^pa vdpLpa 8ta ra roiavr* dv D ^at/zep yeyovevaf rd pev KaXa ra vtto rep dvOpeoircp, paXXov 8e locos ra vtto rep 0€lco rd 0r]pLcd87] TTOLOvvra rrjs </>voecos, aloypa 8e rd vtto rep dyplco to ypepov 8ovXovpeva; ^vp^oee tj ttcos; ’Ear /lot, e(/>7], ireL0T]raL. *Eortv ovv, cIttov, orep Xvol-reXei ck rovrov rov Xoyov ypvocov XapftdveLV d-8ckcos, eLTrep tolovSc tl ylyveraL, Xapflavcov rd Xpvotov dpa KaraSovXovrac rd fleXreorov eavrov rep E poxOTjpordrcp; r] et pev Xaflcov ypvolov vlov tj Ovyarepa e8ovXovro, Kal ravr* els dyptcov re Kal KaKcdv dvdpeov, ovk dv avrep eXvoLreXeL ov8* dv TrdpTToXv cttI tovtco Xap^dvcLV, et 8e to eavrov OeLoTarov vtto rep d0eeoTdrcp re Kal pLapcordrcp SovXovrai Kal prfiev eXeet, ovk dpa d0Xi6s cotl Kai 590 ttoXv cttI deLVorepcp dXe0pcp xpvoov SeopodoKCL 7]
'VipLC^vXri em TT] TOV dv8pOS faxf] TOV oppov 8e^apevr]; IIoAu pevroc, y 89 ds o FXavKCOV eyco yap ool vTrep ckclvov aTTOKpLvovpaL.
XIII. Ovkovv Kal rd aKoXaaraLveLV olcl 8id TOLavra TraAat i/feyeo0aL, otl dvleraL ev rep tolovtco
0 7rpdws: cf. the use of riptfia. 476 e, 494 d.
6 Plato always maintains that wrong-doing is involuntary and due to ignorance. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 640, on Laws 860 d.
6 Cf. supra 501 b, Tennyson, “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years after,** in fine, “ The highest Human Nature is divine.’*
d Cf. Matt. xvi. 26, Mark viii. 36, “ What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? ” A typical argumentum ex contrario. Cf. 445 a-b and 404
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ledge of what he censures in him who disparages it.” “ None whatever, I think,” said he. “ Shall we, then, try to persuade him gently,® for he does not willingly err,6 by questioning him thus: Dear friend, should we not also say that the things which law and custom deem fair or foul have been accounted so for a like reason—the fair and honourable things being those that subject the brutish part of our nature to that which is human in us, or rather, it may be, to that which is divine,0 while the foul and base are the things that enslave the gentle nature to the wild ? Will he assent or not ? ” “ He will if he is counselled by me.” “Can it profit any man in the light of this thought to accept gold unjustly if the result is to be that by the acceptance he enslaves the best part of himself to the worst ? Or is it conceivable that, while, if the taking of the gold enslaved his son or daughter and that too to fierce and evil men, it would not profit him,d no matter how large the sum, yet that,*if the result is to be the ruthless enslavement of the divinest part of himself to the most despicable and godless part, he is not to be deemed wretched and is not taking the golden bribe much more disastrously than Eriphyle c did when she received the necklace as the price1 of her husband’s life ? ” “ Far more,” said Glaucon, “ for I will answer you in his behalf.”
XIII. “ And do you not think that the reason for the old objection to licentiousness is similarly because
Vol. I. p. 40, note c. On the supreme value of the soul cf Laws 726-728, 743 E, 697 b, 913 b, 959 a-b. Cf. supra 585 d.
e Cf. Cd. xi. 326, Frazer on Apollodorus iii. 6. 2 (Loeb). Stallbaum refers also to Pindar, Nem. ix. 37 ff., and Pausan. x. 29. 7.
1 For M in this sense cf. Thompson on Meno 90 d. Cf Apol. 41 a &rl 7r6<ry, Demos th. xiv. 66.
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to Setvov, to peya ckcivo Kai vroAveiSes Opeppa ire pa tov 8covtos; AfjXov, €</>?]• 'H 8* av0a8eia B /cat Suo/coAta ^eyerat oi>x OTav to Xeovru)8es Te
Kai o^ecoSey av&yrai Kai ovvTeivrjTai dvappooTOis; Flaw pev ovv.	€ Kai paXdaKia ovk ctti
Trj avrov tovtov ^aXdcrei tg Kai aveoei ifjeyerai, OTav ev avTip SetAtav eprroirj; Tt pry; KoAa/ceta 8e Kai dveXevOepta ovx otov Tt? to ovto tovto, to 0vpoei8es> V7TO Tip o^AcoSet fhrjpup rroifj, Kai eveKa Xpr^pdrcov Kai ttjs eKelvov airX^OTias TTporrrjXa-Ki^opevov edl^rj ck veov avTi Xcovtos ttiOyjkov 0 yiyveoOai;	Kat pdXa, er^rj. Bavauoxa 8e /cat
yetpoTcyvta Sta Tt, otet, ovei8o$ tjiepei; t) 8t* aAAo Tt ([rfoopev r] otov Tt? dot) eves (f>vcrei exp TO T°v PcXtiotov €?8o?, coots pr] dv 8vvacr9ai dpxeiv t&v ev avrcp dpepparcvv, aAAa Oeparreveiv eKeiva, Kai Ta OcoTrevpara avTCOv pdvov bvvrjTai pavddveiv; "Eot/cev, ec/)7]. Ovkovv iva /cat 6 toiovtos vnd opioiov dpx^Tai oiovirep 6 ^eXrlottos, SovXov ovtov D (f>ap,ev 8eiv elvai eKeivov tov ^oXticttov, cxovtos ev avrcp to Oeiov apxov, ovk ctti ftXdflr) ttj tov 8ovXov
tt See Adam ad loc. on the asyndeton.
6 avddSetaz cf. supra 548 E.
« Not mentioned before, but, as Schleiermacher says, might be included in rd trepl ri>v \tovTu. Cf. Adam ad loc. Or Plato may be thinking of the chimaera (II. vi. 181).
d Cf. 620 c.	* Cf. p. 49, note e.
f For the idea that it is better to be ruled by a better man cf. Ale. I. 135 b-c, Polit. 296 b-c, Democr. fr. 75 (Diels ii.8 p. 77), Xen. Mem. i. 5. 5 bovXetovra. 8k rais rotat/rcus 7)6ovafs tKerevTkov roiis 0eoi>s SeffirorGiv ayadwv rvxeiv, Xen. Cyr. viii. 1. 40 /SeXrfopas eTrai. Cf. also Laws 713 d-714 a, 627 e, Phaedo 62 d-e, and Laws 684 c. Cf. Ruskin, Queen of the Air, p. 210 (Brantwood ed., 1891): “ The first duty of every man in the world is to find his true master, and, for his own 406
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that sort of thing emancipates that dread,0 that huge and manifold beast overmuch ? ” “ Obviously,” he said. “ And do we not censure self-will6 and irascibility when they foster and intensify disproportionately the element of the lion and the snake c in us ? ” “ By all means.” “ And do we not reprobate luxury and effeminacy for their loosening and relaxation of this same element when they engender cowardice in it?” “Surely.” “ And flattery and illiberality when they reduce this same high-spirited element under the rule of the mob-like beast and habituate it for the sake of wealth and the unbridled lusts of the beast to endure all manner of contumely from youth up and become an ape d instead of a lion ? ” “ Yes, indeed,” he said. “ And why do you suppose that ‘ base mechanic ’e handicraft is a term of reproach ? Shall we not say that it is solely when the best part is naturally weak in a man so that it cannot govern and control the brood of beasts within him but can only serve them and can learn nothing but the ways of flattering them ? ” “ So it seems,” he said. “ Then is it not in order that such an one may have a like government with the best man that we say he ought to be the slave of that best mai? who has within good, submit to him; and to find his true inferior, and, for that inferior’s good, conquer him.” Inge, Christian Ethics, p. 252: “ It is ordained in the eternal constitution of things, that men of intemperate minds cannot be free.” Carlyle (apud M. Barton and O. Sitwell, Victoriana): “Surely of all the rights of man the right of the ignorant man to be guided by the wiser, to be gently or forcibly held in the true course by him, is the indisputablest.” Plato’s idea is perhaps a source of Aristotle’s theory of slavery, though differently expressed. Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1254 b 16 f., Newman i. pp. 109-110, 144 f., 378-379, ii. p. 107. Cf. also Polit. 309 a f„ Epist. vii. 335 d, and Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, iii. p. 106.
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oldpevoL 8etv ap%€CT0ai avrov, cooTrep &paavpaxos cpero tovs dpyopevovs, aAA’ cos dpewov ov rravn, vtto Qelov Kal <f>povlpov apxeadai, pdXcara pev oIkclov exovros ev avrcp, el 8e /ny, egcoOev et/>-ecrrcoros, Iva els 8vvapw rravres dpoioi dipev Kai cfalXoi rep avrcp Kvflepvcopevoi; Kat opOcos y\
E A^Aot 8e ye, rjv 8’ eycb, Kal 6 vdpos, on roLOvrov ftovXerae,1 Tracrt rots ev rfj irdXec gvppaxos cov* Kal rj rcvv 7rat8a)v apx^» to py eav eXevdepovs etvai, coos dv ev avrocs eoeyrrep ev ttoXcl rroXtrelav Karaorycrcopev, Kal rd fteXncrrov Oepairevcravres 591 rep Trap ypev rocovrcp dvriKaraaryacopev </>vXaKa opocov Kal apxovra ev avrcp, Kal rdre 8y eXevOepov dc^lepev. AyXoc yap, y 8* os. IT?/ 8y ovv cftycro-pev, co VXavKcov, Kal Kara rlva Xdyov XvenreXelv aSiKeiv t] aKoXaaralveiv rj n alcrxP°v rrocecv, e£ c8v TTOiyporepos pev eorai, rrXetco 8e xPVP'aTa V oXXtjv nvd 8vvapiv KeKrrjoerac; 0v8apT], 8 os. II?? 8* d8cKovvra Xavddveiv Kal prj 8t8ovat 81ktjv B XvcnreXelv; t] ovyl 6 pev XavOavcov en Trovrjporepos ylyverai,, rov 8e prj XavOdvovros Kal KoXa^opevov rd pev 0T)piu>8es Koipl^eraL Kal rjpepovrai, rd 8e rjpepov eXevOepovrai, Kal oXr) rj ^vx^j els rrjv faeXrtcHyv <})vcnv Kadccrrapeiy rcpccorepav e^iv 1 po6Xerai lamblichus and Stobaeus: povXejJerai ADM.
See Adam, ad loc.
9 Cf. supra 343 b-c.
6 Cf. Lysis 207 e f., Laws 808 d, Isoc. xv. 290, Antiphon, fr. 61 (Diels ii? p. 303).
•	Cf. on 591 e, p. 412, note d.
•	Cf. on 501 d, p. 74, note a.
*	The paradoxes of the Gorgias are here seriously reaffirmed. Cf. especially Gorg. 472 e ff., 480 a-b, 505 a-b, 408
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himself the divine governing principle, not because we suppose, as Thrasymachus" did in the case of subjects, that the slave should be governed for his own harm, ibut on the ground that it is better for everyone to be governed by the divine and the intelligent, preferably indwelling and his own, but in default of that imposed from without, in order that we all so far as possible may be akin and friendly because our governance and guidance are the same ? ” “Yes, and rightly so,” he said. “ And it is plain,” I said, “ that this is the purpose of the law, which is the ally of all classes in the state, and this is the aim of our control of children,6 our not leaving them free before we have established, so to speak, a constitutional government within them c and, by fostering the best element in them with the aid of the like in ourselves, have set up in its place a similar guardian and ruler in the child, and then, and then only, we leave it free.” “ Yes, that is plain,” he said, “ In what way,d then, Glaucon, and on what principle, shall we say that it profits a man to be unjust or licentious or do any shameful thing that will make him a worse man, but otherwise will bring him more wealth or power ? ” “ In no way,” he said. “ And how that it pays him to escape detection in wrongdoing and not pay the penalty6 ? Or is it not true that he who evades detection becomes a still worse man, while in the one who is discovered and chastened the brutish part is lulled and tamed and the gentle part liberated, and the entire soul, returning to its nature at the best, attains to a much more precious condition in acquir-
509 a f. Cf. also Vol. I. p. 187, 380 b ol 8t tivlvavro KoXafb-p.€vot, and Laws 728 c; and for the purpose of punishment, What Plato Said, p. 495, on Protag. 324 a-b.
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AajajSavei, (Tto^pocrvFJjv re Kat SiKaioavvrjv pera ^povrjcrccos Kraipevi}, 7} crdbpa laxvv Te Kab xdXXos pera vycelas Xapfiavov, roaovrco dacpirep faxi] ad)paros ripicorepa; Havrdiraai pev ovv,
0 Ovkovv 6 ye vow extov irdvra ra avrov els rovro gvvrelvas ^icvaerai, it purrov pev rd padrj para rip&v, a roiavnjv avrov rrjv i/tvx^v direpydaerai, rd 8e aAA’ dnpdt,u)v; &fjXov, e</>r). "Eareird y*, etnov, tt]V rov acoparos e^iv Kal rpo</)YjV ovx oircos rrj dijpidtiei Kal dXoycp r]8ovfj eirirpei[jas evravda rerpappevos U^aei, aAA’ ovSe irpos vyleiav flXeirayv, ovSe tovto TTpeaftevcov, oiroos laxvpds ?] vyirjs KaXds ear ai, edv pi] Kal aco^povljaeiv peXXr] dir*
D avrcov, aAA’ del rrjv ev rd) ad)part appovlav rfjs ev rfj i/jvxfi eveKa ^vp<f)O)vlas dpporrdpevos <f)avei-Tat.1 IJavTaTraai pev ovv, efrrp edvirep peXXrj rrj dXr]dela povaiKos etvai. Ovkovv, etirov, Kal rrjv
1 (paveirai lamblichus: (palvyTai ADM, Qalverai pr. F. Bracketed by Hermann. * 6
° The a fortiori argument from health of body to health of soul is one of the chief refutations of the immoralists. Cf. supra 445 d-e f., Gorg. 479 b, Crito 41 d-e. For the supreme importance of the soul cf. on 589 e.
6 Cf. Gorg. 507 d, Isoc. Epist. vi. 9, Xen. Ages. 7. 1.
® Health in the familiar skolion (cf. Gorg. 451 e, Laws 631 c, 661 a, 728 d-e, Euthydem. 279 a-b, Meno 87 e, Soph. frag. 356) is proverbially the highest of ordinary goods. Cf. Gorg. 452 a-b, Crito 47 d, Eryxias 393 c. In fact, for Plato as for modern “ scientific ” ethics, health in the higher sense—the health of the soul — may be said to be the ultimate sanction. Cf. Vol. I. Introd. pp. xvi and xxi, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 26, Idea of Good in Plato's Republic, pp. 192-194 f. But an idealistic ethics sometimes expresses itself in the paradox that “not even health,” 410
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ing sobriety and righteousness together with wisdom, than the body" does when it gains strength and beauty conjoined with health, even as the soul is more precious than the body ? ” “ Most assuredly,” he said. “ Then the wise man will bend all his endeavours b to this end throughout his life ; he will, to begin with, prize the studies that will give this quality to his soul and disprize the others.” “ Clearly,” he said. “ And then,” I said, “ he not only will not abandon the habit and nurture of his body to the brutish and irrational pleasure and live with his face set in that direction, but he will not even make health his chief aim,c nor give the first place to the ways of becoming strong or healthy or beautiful unless these things are likely to bring with them soberness of spirit, but he will always be found attuning the harmonies of his body for the sake of the concord in his soul.d ” “ By all means,” he replied, “ if he is to be a true musician.6 ” “ And will he not deal likewise highest of earthly goods, is of any value compared with the true interests of the soul. Cf. Laws 661 c-e ff., 728 d-e, 744 a, 960 d, Laches 195 c; and Arnold, Culture and Anarchy, p. 17 “ Bodily health and vigour . . . have a more real and essential value . . . but only as they are more intimately connected with a perfect spiritual condition than wealth and population are.” This idea may be the source of the story from which the Christian Fathers and the Middle Ages derived much edification, that Plato intentionally chose an unhealthy site for the Academy in order to keep down the flesh. Cf. Aelian, Var. Hist. ix. 10, perhaps the first mention, Porphyry, De abstinentia i. 36, Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. I.4 416, n. 2; Camden on Cambridge, Gosse, Gossip in a Library, p. 23, and Himerius, Eel. iii. 18 (Diels ii.3 p. 18) St ivbaei. cwpia Atj/aSkpitos, Iva uyLalvy ra Kpelrrova.
d Cf. What Plato Said, p. 485, on Laches 188 d.
• Cf. Phaedo 61 a.
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ev rfj tcov xprjptdrcov Krrjcrei, gvvragtv re Kal %vp,t/)COVLav; Kal rov dyKov tov nXirjOovs ovk €K7tXtjtt6p,€vos vtto tov tcov ttoXXcov p,aKapicrp,ov diTCipov avgtfcreb, dnepavra KaKa e%cov; Ovk E oio/xai, 6^77. ’AAA* * dirofiXeTrcov ye, etjrov, irpos
Tqv ev avrcp iroXbretav Kal cf>vXdrrcov, pf] Tt irapaKLvrj avTov raw ckcl 3ta rrXfjdos ovcdas 77 81’ oAtyoTT^ra, ovrcos Kvftepvujv TrpocrOrjcrec Kal dva-Xcbaei rrjs ovatas Kaff ocrov av olds r rj. Koptb&f] p,ev ovv, e<f>7). ’AAAa p,Tjv Kal rbpbds ye, els 592 ravrdv diroftXemov, tcov p,ev ptede^eb Kal yevarerai ckcov, as dv 'qy'rjrab dptecvco avrov rrovqcreiv, as 8’ av Xvcrew rfy VTrdp^ovcrav e£bv, <f>ev£erab Idea Kal &r)p.o<rla. Ovk dpa, e</>7], rd ye noXtrcKa edeXyaec irpdrrebv, eavnep rovrov KTjdrjrab. N77 rov Kvva, rjv 8’ eyed, ev ye rfj eavrov irdXeb Kal ptaXa, ov
a Cf. p. 355, note d, on 576 n.
6 6jkov : cf. Horace’s use of acervus, Shorey on Odes ii. 2. 24.
e Cf. Vol. I. p. 163, note g, Newman i. p. 136. For the evils of wealth cf. Laws 831 c ff., 870 b-c, Rep. 434 b, 550 d ff., etc.
d This analogy pervades the Republic. Cf. 579 c and p. 240, note b, on 544 d-e, Introd. Vol. I. p. xxxv. Cf. titrirep iv ir6Xei 590 e, 605 b. For the subordination of everything to the moral life cf. also 443 d and p. 509, note d, on 618 c.
* As in the state, extremes of wealth and poverty are to be avoided. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 645, on Laws 915 b.
1 Almost Aristotle’s use of ££is.
’ Of. PP' 52-55 on 496 d-e. The later schools debated the question whether the “sage” would take part in politics. Cf. Seneca, De otio, xxx. 2 f. and Von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag. i. p. 62. 22 f.: “ Zenon ait: accedet ad rempublicam (sapiens), nisi si quid impedierit;” ibid. iii. p. 158. 31 ff.: “ consentaneum est huic naturae, ut sapiens velit gerere et administrare rempublicam atque, ut e natura vivat, uxorem adiungere et velle ex ea liberos; ” ibid. p. 174. 32: “ negant 412
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with the ordering and harmonizing of his possessions ? He will not let himself be dazzled a by the felicitations of the multitude and pile up the mass 6 of his wealth without measure,0 involving himself in measureless ills.” “ No, I think not,” he said. “ He will rather,” I said, “ keep his eyes fixed on the constitution in his soul,d and taking care and watching lest he disturb anything there either by excess or deficiency ofwealth,® will so steer his course and add to or detract from his wealth on this principle, so far as may be. ” “ Precisely so,” he said. ‘ ‘ And in the matter of honours and office too this will be his guiding principle : He will gladly take part in and enjoy those which he thinks will make him a better man, but in public and private life he will shun those that may overthrow the established habitf of his soul.” “ Then, if that is his chief concern,” he said, “ he will not willingly take part in politics.®” “ Yes, by the dog,ft” said I, “ in his own
*
nostri sapientem ad quamlibet rempublicam accessurum;” ibid. 31 ff.: “ praeterea, cum sapienti rempublicam ipso dignam dedimus, id est mundum, non est extra rempublicam, etiamsi recesserit; ” ibid. iii. p. 157. 40 ff. kirbpevov 8k roi/rots VTrdpxeiv Kal rd iroXiretecrOai rbv <ro<f>bv Kal pd'kiffr’ kv rais roiad-rats iroXireiacs rats kpupaiv overact Tcvd irpoKOTrrjv irpbs rds reXelas ird\irela$; ibid. p. 172. 18 f. Sedrepov 3k tov died rfjs TroXireias, iroiXiredeaGai ydp Kara t8i> irporiyodpevov Xbyov . . .; ibid. 173. 19 ff. kejtapev 5’ 5ti Kal iroXcTtuecTOac Kard t8v irpo-riyobpevov Xbyov olbv kan. ph ToXcTeieaOai 8k kdv ti {.KwXdtf} Kal pdXurr <&»»> pr)8kv &<freXecv pkXX'g Tip irarplSa, Kcvbbvovt 8k irapaKoXovffeiv viroXapfidvri peydXovs Kal xaXejrovs 4k rfjs iroXcrelas; ibid. p. 175. 3 f. TroXiTeutffGai </>a<rl t8v <ro<f>8v &v p-fj ti kwXvt],
’X.pva-LTTTroi kv irp&np rrepl [Slav; ibid. 6 ff. Xpiiaiirwos irdXcv kv T(p Ilepi 'Pi/ropix^s ypdrjxav, o&rw pyropebcrecv Kal ToXiTeteaGai tov ffo<j>bv, tbs Kal tov ttXovtou Svros dyaOov, Kal rijs 3bi-i)t Kal Tijs iiyelas.
* Cf. on 399 e, Phaedr. 228 b, Gorg. 466 c, 461 a, 482 b, Phaedo 98 e, supra 567 e.
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/jlcvtoi tacos' ev ye rfj irarplSi, eav p/r] Gela ti$ gvpffij TV)(7]. MavGaVO), €<f)7]' €V vvv bl^XGopLCV olkl^ovtcs ttoXcl Aeyets, TT] ev Xoyois Keipevrj, B eirei yfj$ ye ovSapov otpai avrrjv elvai. ’AAA’, tjv
• Gela . . . t^xt}. So Geia fioipa is often used to account for an exception, e.g. supra 493 a, Laws 875 c, 642 c, Meno 99 E, etc. Cf. Gelov . . . £%aipG>fiev Xbyov 492 e.
6 Lit. “in words.” This is one of the most famous passages in Plato, and a source of the idea of the City of God among both Stoics and Christians. Cf. Marc. Aurel, ix. 29 p-r)8£ Thv nXarwpos iroXirelav t-Kirife, Justin Martyr’s dir I yf}s 3tarpl/3ov<riv ccXX’ & ovpavcp TroXcrevovrai, which recalls Philippians iii. 20 ^[idv to Trd\lrevp.a ev ovpavois vtrapxei, and also Heb. xii. 22, xi. 10 and 16, xiii. 14, Eph. ii. 19, Gal. iv. 26, Rev. iii. 12 and xxi. 2 ff. Ackermann, Das Christ-liche bei Platon, p. 24, compares Luke xvii. 21 “the kingdom of God is within you.” Cf. also John xviii. 36. Havet, Le Christianisme et ses origines, p. 207, says, “ Platon dit de sa Rdpublique precis^ment ce qu’on a dit plus tard du royaume de Dieu, qu’elle n’est pas de ce monde.” Cf. also Caird, Evolution of Theology in Greek Philosophy, ii. p. 170, Harnack, Hist, of Dogma (tr. Buchanan), vol. i. p. 332, ii. pp. 73-74 and 338, Proclus, Comm. § 352 (Kroll i. 16); Pater, Marius the Epicurean, p. 212 “ Marcus Aurelius speaks often of that City on high, of which all other cities are but single habitations . . .,” p. 213 “. . . the vision of a reasonable, a divine order, not in nature, but in the condition of human affairs, that unseen Celestial City, Uranopolis, Callipolis. . . ”; ibid. p. 158 “ thou hast been a citizen in this wide city,” and pp. 192-193. Cf. further Inge, Christian Ethics, pp. 104-105, “let us fly hence to our dear country, as the disciples of Plato have repeated one after another. There are a few people who are so well adjusted to their environment that they do not feel, or rarely feel, this nostalgia for the infinite ...” Lamartine, in his poem, “ Isolement ” (apud Faguet, Dix-Neuvieme Siecle, p. 89) beautifully expresses this nostalgia for the home of the ideal:
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city he certainly will, yet perhaps not in the city of his birth, except in some providential conjuncture.® ” “ I understand,” he said; “ you mean the city whose establishment we have described, the city whose home is in the ideal;b for I think that it can be found nowhere on earth.® ” “ Well,” said I, “ per-
LA, je m’enivrerais i la source oil j’aspire;
LA, je retrouverais et 1’espoir et 1’amour, Et ce bien ideal que toute ame desire, Et qui n’a pas de nom au terrestre s£jour.
Likewise the lovely sonnet of Du Bellay which in an English version might run as follows:
If our brief life is to eternity
But as a span; if our ephemeral sun, Gilding the shadows that before it flee, Chases our days to darkness one by one, Why, O my soul, pent in this prison obscure, Wilt thou in these dim shadows take delight, When to soar upward to the eternal pure Luminous heavens thy wings are spread for flight? There is the good for which all hearts do burn.
There is the peace for which all creatures yearn.
There is the love supreme without a stain.
There too is pleasure that is not bought with pain.
There upon heaven’s dome and outmost shore Thou’It know the ideas and recognize once more The beauty whose image here thou must adore.
Somewhat different is the Stoic idea of a world state and of the sage as citizen of the world, e.g. Marc. Aurel, iv. 4, Sen. De otio 31, Cic. Nat. deor. ii. 62 (154). Cf. Newman, Aristot. Pol. i. p. 92; also ibid. pp. 87-88. For the identification of the irbXis with philosophy cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 15 and vii. 40, Lucian, Hermotim. 22, Sale of Lives 17, Ver. Hist. 17, Proclus i. 16 (Kroll). Diogenes Laertius, ii. 7, reports that, when Anaxagoras was reproached for not concerning himself with the affairs of his country, he replied, “ Indeed, I am greatly concerned with my country,” and pointed to heaven.
• Cf. 499 c-d.
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8* eyco, ev ovpavcp lows TrapdBecypa dvaKeirai rw flovXop,evw opav Kal opwvri eavrov KaroiKL^etv Bia</>epei, Be ovBev, elre rrov ecmv elre ear ar rd yap ravrrjs p.dvT]s dv irpageiev, dXXrjs Be ovBep,cas. ViIkos y*»
a Cf. Theaet. 176 e, which Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 179 says must refer to the Republic, Laws 739 d-e, 746 b, and What Plato Said, p. 458, on Euthyphro 6 e.
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haps there is a pattern a of it laid up in heaven for him who wishes to contemplate it and so beholding to constitute himself its citizen? But it makes no difference whether it exists now or ever will come into being? The politics of this city only will be his and of none other.” “ That seems probable,” he said.
6 tavrbv Karoiidfav: Adam “found a city in himself.*’ See his note ad loc. Cf. Jebb on Soph. Oed. Col. 1004.
• Cf. 499 c-d, 472 b-e, and What Plato Said, p. 564.
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595 I. Kat ptfv, fy 8’ cya>, 7roAAa /xev Kat aAAa wept avrrjs ewoco, cos vravros dpa paXXov dpdcos cokl-%Op€V TYp> TToXlV, Ol>X 7] K LOT a §€ €V0Vp7]Oels TT€pl TTOLTjcrecos Aeyco. To ttolov; e</>7). To pTjdaprj 7Tapa3e)(€cr0aL avrrjs dcrr] pipTjTUcrp ttovtos yap paXXov ov rapabcKrea vvv Kal evapyearepov, d)S
B epol 3okcZ, <f)atv€Tai, eireL&rj X<J^pls eKacrra 8t-'ppr/TaL ra rfjs ^vXVs IldJs Xeyeis; '&S pev irpos vpas elprjuOau—ov yap pov Karepccre Trpos tovs ttjs rpayqfitas iroLryrds xal tovs dXXovs airavras tovs pcpipriKovs—Xcoflr]	colkcv elvat
Trdvra ra Totaura rfjs tcov aKovovrcov Scavoias, oaoi prf exov<J,‘ </>dppaKov to ctScvat aura ota TvyxdveL ovra. II77 817, dtftr], dtavoovpevos Xeyecsj 'Py]tcov, ^v 8* eyco, Katrot (f>iXla ye tls pc Kal alddos ck * 2
® In Book III. On the whole question see Introd. pp. Ixi-Ixiii. Max. Tyr. Diss. 23 EZ Ka\ws lT\d7wv"O/J,7)pov rijs HoXirelas TrapTjT7]aaro, and 32 EZ &rrt Kaff’ "Op.?]pov alpeais. Strabo i.
2 § 3. Athenaeus v. 12. 187 says that Plato himself in the Symposium wrote worse things than the poets whom he banishes. Friedlander, Platont i. p. 138, thinks that the return to the poets in Book X. is intended to justify the poetry of Plato’s dialogues. On the banishment of the 418
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I. ° And truly,” I said, “ many other considerations assure me that we were entirely right in our organization of the state, and especially, I think, in the matter of poetry.0 ” “ What about it ? ” he said. “ In refusing to admit6 at all so much of it as is imitative®; for that it is certainly not to be received is, I think, still more plainly apparent now that we have distinguished the several parts'* of the soul.” “ What do you mean?” “Why, between ourselves®—for you will not betray me to the tragic poets and all other imitators—that kind .of art seems to be a corruption of the mind of all listeners who do not possess as an antidote9 a knowledge of its real nature.” “ What is your idea in saying this ? ” he said. “ I must speak out,” I said, “ though a certain love and poets and Homer cf. also Minucius Felix (Halm), pp. 32-33, Tertullian (Oehler), lib. ii. c. 7, Olympiodorus, Hermann vi. p. 367, Augustine, De civ. Dei, ii. xiv.
6 Supra 394 d, 568 b, and on 398 a-b, infra 607 a.
e In the narrower sense. Cf. Vol. I. p. 224, note c, on 392 d, and What Plato Said, p. 561.
a Lit. “ species.” Cf. 435 b ff., 445 c, 580 d, 588 b ff., Phaedr. 271 d, Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 42.
• Cf. Gorg. 462 b, Protag. 309 a, 339 e.
1 Cf. 605 c, Meno 91 c, Laws 890 b.
• <f>dp^aKov: this passage is the source of Plutarch’s view of literature in education; see Quomodo adolescent poetas audire debeat 15 o.
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TraiSoy e^ovora Trepl 'Oprjpov dnoKcoAvei Aeyeiv. C eoiKe pev yap raw KaXcov arravrayv tovtcov toov rpayLKoov 7Tpa)TO$ 3iSd<7KaAo? re Kal rjyepdjv yevearOai. aAA* ov yap rrpo ye rfjs dXrjOelas Tiprpreos dvrjp, aAA*, o Xeya>, pyyreov. IT aw pev ovv, €<£??. *A/coue Stj, paXXov Se arroKplvov. ’Epcora. Mt/iT/atv oAco? e%oi,s dv poi elireiv d tI ttot eariv; ovSe ydp toc avrds naw tl tfvwod), ri ftovXerai etvai. *H nov dp\ e^, eyd) avv-voyjaa). OuSev ye, tfv 8* eya>, dronov, enel noXXd 596 toi dgirrepov ftXendvrcov dpflXvrepov opcovres nporepoi et8ov. "Ecttiv, ovtcos’ aAAa aov napdvros ovS’ dv npoGvpTjdfjvai otd$ re euqv elneiv, el tI poi Karaf/yatverai' aAA’ avrds opa. BovAet ovv evdevde ap£d>peOa eniUKonovvres, ck rfj$ el-(vOvlas peOodov; et8o$ yap nov ti ev eKaarov euoOapev rldearOai nepl eKaara rd noXXd, ot$
a Isoc. ii. 48-49 is perhaps imitating this. For Homer as a source of tragedy cf. also 598 d, 605 c-d, 607 a, 602 b, Theaet. 152 e, schol. Trendelenburg, pp. 75 ff.; Dryden, Discourse on Epic Poetry: “ The origin of the stage was from the epic poem . . . those episodes of Homer which were proper for the state the poets amplified each into an action,” etc. Cf. Aristot. Poet. 1448 b 35 f., Diog. Laert. iv. 20, and supra 393 a ff.
6 Cf. What Plato Said, p. 532, on Phaedo 91 c, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1096 a 16 &n<poi.v yhp ftvroiv <plXotv Sfftov irportfiav ttjv aX-f)0eiav, Henri-Pierre Cazac, PoUmique d’Aristote contre la theorie platonicienne des Idees, p. 11, n.: “ Platon lui-meme, critiquant Homere, . . . fait une semblable reflexion, ‘ On doit plus d’6gards a la v6rit6 qu’a un homme.’ Cousin croit, apres Cam£rarius, que c’est 1’origine du mot c^lebre d’Aristote.” Cf. St. Augustine, De civ. Dei x. 30 “ homini praeposuit veritatem.”
e For irov cf. Phaedo 84 d.
d Perhaps a slight failure in Attic courtesy. Cf. Daws 420
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reverence for Homer ° that has possessed me from a boy would stay me from speaking. For he appears to have been the first teacher and beginner of all these beauties of tragedy. Yet all the same we must not honour a man above truth,6 but, as I say, speak our minds.” “ By all means,” he said. “ Listen, then, or rather, answer my question.” “ Ask it,” he said. “ Could you tell me in general what imitation is ? For neither do I myself quite apprehend what it would be at.” “ It is likely, then,c ” he said, “ that I should apprehend! ” “ It would be nothing strange,” said I, “ since it often happens that the dimmer vision sees things in advance of the keener.* ” “ That is so,” he said; “ but in your presence I could not even be eager to try to state anything that appears to me, but do you yourself consider it.” “ Shall we, then, start the inquiry at this point by our customary procedure * ? We are in the habit, I take it, of positing a single idea or form^ in the case of the various multiplicities to
715 d-e, and for dtyrepov fiXeirivruv 927 b, Euthydem. 281 d, Rep. 404 a, Themist. Orat. ii. p. 32 c. Cf. the saying toXX&kl Kal Kr/TTovpos avfyp H&Xa Kalpiov etirev.
* Cf. Phaedo 76 d, 100 b, Phileb. 16 d, supra 479 e, Thompson on Meno 72 d. See Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 1. p. 660. The intentional simplicity of Plato’s positing of the concept here (cf. 597 a), and his transition from the concept to the “ idea,” has been mistaken for a primitive aspect of his thought by many interpreters. It is quite uncritical to use Aristot. Met. 991 b 6 ff. to prove that Plato’s “ later ” theory of ideas did not recognize ideas of artefacts, and therefore that this passage represents an earlier phase of the theory. He deliberately expresses the theory as simply as possible, and a manufactured object suits his purpose here as it does in Cratyl. 389. See also supra, Introd. pp. xxii-xxiii.
f “ Forms ” with a capital letter is even more misleading than “ ideas,”
PLATO
TOVTOV OVOfJLU €TTl<!)€popL€V. Tj OV pLOV0dveiS > MaV" 0dvco. OcbpLev 8y Kal vvv d ti jSovAei tcov ttoXXojv. B oiov, et OeAeis, rroAAac ttov eicri kXivoi Kal Tparre^ai.
Heos- 8* ov; ’AAAa tSe'ai ye ttov Trepl ravra ra ctk€U7) 8vo, pula p,ev kXIv7]$, pita 8e rparrels. Nai. Ovkovv Kal eu60apiev Aeyetv, on 6 8r)p,iovpyo$ eKarepov tov ctkcvovs Trpds ttju i8eav ^Xerrcov OVTCO TTOLCl 6 pLCV TOLS kXiVOS, O §€ Ta? TpaTTC^aS, ats TjpLeis xpcopLeOa, Kal raAAa Kara TavTa; ov ydp ttov TTpf ye I8eav avr^v 8'qpLiovpyeb ov8cls tcov 8r)pLiovpycbv ttcos ydp; Ov8apL<bS‘ ’AAA’ dpa 8t C Kal tov8c Tcva KaXets top 8r]pLiovpydv. Tor ttolov;
*0? irdvra Troiei, dcraTrep els eKaaros tcov yeipo-Teyvcov. Aclvov Tiva Xeyets Kal 0avpLacrrdv av8pa. Ovttco ye, aAAa raya fiaXXov (/rfcreis. 6 ovtos yap ovtos xetpoTeyyrjs ov pedvov TtdvTa olos tc UKevr] irotfjcrai, aAAa Kal ra ck Trjs yfjs <f>vdpL€va dvravra •rroLet Kal ^epa Ttavra* epya^eTac, ra tc aAAa Kai eavTOV, Kal irpos tovtois yi]v Kal ovpavov Kai Oeovs Kal rravra tol ev ovpavcp Kal ra ev aAi8ou vtto yrjs aTravra epyd^eTai. Haw 0avp,aoTOV, D Xeyeis oo^lot^v. 'Amcn-eis; tfv 8’ eycb'
Kat pLoi eiTre' to Traparrav ovk dv ctol 8oKei etvai
• Cf. Cratyl. 389 a-b. There is no contradiction, as many say, with 472 d.
b 0/. Emerson, The Poet: “ and therefore the rich poets— as Homer, Chaucer, Shakespeare and Raphael—have no limits to their riches except the limits of their lifetime, and resemble a mirror carried through the streets ready to render an image of every created thing.” (Cf. 596 d-e K&roirrpov ■Kepi^peLv and Julian, Or. v. 163 d.) Empedocles, fr. 23 (Diels i.3 pp. 234-235):
wj S’ biritrav ypa<f>bei . . .
SbvSped re Krl^ovre Kal dvbpas yvvaucas . , •
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which we give the same name. Do you not understand ? ” “ I do.” “ In the present case, then, let us take any multiplicity you please ; for example, there are many couches and tables.” “ Of course.” “ But these utensils imply, I suppose, only two ideas or forms, one of a couch and one of a table.” “ Yes.” “ And are we not also in the habit of saying that the craftsman who produces either of them fixes his eyes ° on the idea or form, and so makes in the one case the couches and in the other the tables that we use, and similarly of other things ? For surely no craftsman makes the idea itself. How could he ? ” “ By no means.” “ But now consider what name you would give to this craftsman.” “What one?” “Him who makes all the things 6 that all handicraftsmen severally produce.” “ A truly clever and wondrous man you tell of.” “ Ah, but wait,® and you will say so indeed, for this same handicraftsman is not only able to make all implements, but he produces all plants and animals, including hiniself,d and thereto earth and heaven and the gods and all things in heaven and in Hades under the earth.” “ A most marvellous sophist,® ” he said. “ Are you incredulous ? ” said I. “ Tell me, do you deny altogether the possibility
•	Climax beyond climax. Cf. on 508 e, p. 104, note c.
* It is a tempting error to refer this to God, as I once did, and as Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 604 does. So Cudworth, True Intel. System of the Universe, vol. ii. p. 70: “Lastly, he is called 8s irdvra rd re &XXa epydferai, Kat tavrbv,11 he that causeth or produceth both all other things, and even himself.’ ” But the producer of everything, including himself, is the imitator generalized and then exemplified by the painter and the poet. Cf. Soph. 234 a-b.
•	Eurip. Hippol. 921 Seivbv ffotpuTrfy eliras.
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roiovros drjpiiovpyds, rj nvl pev rpdircp^ yeveaOai av tovtcjdv airavrcov ttoltjt^, nvl 8e ovk av;
ovk aioOdvei, on Kav avros oios t* eirjs navra raura iroirjoai rpoircp ye nvt; Kai rponos ovros; Ou xa^€Tr°s’, fy $’	'iA,‘'
TToXXaxfi Kal ra%u drjpiovpyovpevos' raxiara °e ttov, el OeXeis Aa^cbv Karoirrpov nepi^epeiv^ irav-E raxf}’ rayy pev yXiov ttoit^ctci? Kai ra ev ra> ovpavdi, rayv 8c yfjv, ra%u 8e aaurov re Kai rdXXa £<ua Kal gkcvt) Kal <j>vrd Kal irdvra oaa vvv 8rj eXeyero. Nai, </>aivopeva, ,ov pevroi dvra ye ttov tyj dXrfleta. KaAate, 8* eyd), Kai eis 8eov epx^i rep Xdycp. rcov roiovrcov yap, olpai, 8r)piovpyd)v Kal o ^coypa^os ecrriv. yaP> Heos yap ov; ’AAAa tfaeis ovk dX^Yj, otpai, avrov Ttoieiv a iroiei. Kalroi rpoircp ye nvi Kai o c>co-
• Kal rls is sceptical as in Aristoph. Acharn. 86.
* Art is deception. Diels ii.# p. 339, Dialex. 3 (10) yicp rpaywiSoirodq. Kal ^wypa^lq. torn <*e> irXetara ^a™TV 6aota rots dXi/^iJ'ots iroitwv, oiros ipiaros,	ni. *0.
ypatpucfi IffTtv eiKaala rwv opw^vwv. Cf. Plut. Quomodo adolescent 17 f-18 a on painting and poetry. There are many specious resemblances between Plato s ideas on art and morality and those of the “ lunatic fringe of Platonism. Cf. Jane Harrison, Ancient Art and Ritual, pp. 21-22, Charles F. Andrews, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, p. 332. Cf. further R. G. Collingwood, “ Plato’s Philosophy of Art, Mind, 34, pp. 154-172. Stewart, Plato's Doctrine of Ideas, p. 60, fancifully says: “ Between the lines of Plato s crit icism of bad art here, as copying the particular, we must read the doctrine that true art copies or in some way sets forth the idea.” But the defenders of poetry have always taken this line. Cf. Hartley Coleridge’s sonnet:
The vale of Tempe had in vain been fair . . . . . if the sight inspired Saw only what the visual organs show. If heaven-born phantasy no more required
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of such a craftsman, or do you admit that in a sense there could be such a creator of all these things, and in another sense not ? Or do you not perceive that you yourself would be able to make all these things in a way ? ” “ And in what way,® I ask you,” he said. “ There is no difficulty,” said I, “ but it is something that the craftsman can make everywhere and quickly. You could do it most quickly if you should choose to take a mirror and carry it about everywhere. You will speedily produce the sun and all the things in the sky, and speedily the earth and yourself and the other animals and implements and plants and all the obj ects of which we j ust now spoke. ” “Yes,” he said, “ the appearance of them, but not the reality and the truth.” “ Excellent,” said I, “ and you come to the aid of the argument opportunely. For I take it that the painter too belongs to this class of producers, does he not ? ” “ Of course.” “ But you will say, I suppose, that his creations are not real and true. And yet, after a fashion, the painter 6 too
Than what within the sphere of sense may grow.
The beauty to perceive of earthly things
The mounting soul must heavenward prune her wings.
Mrs. Browning, “ Aurora Leigh ”:
. . . Art’s the nature of what is
Behind this show. If this world’s show were all, Then imitation would be all in art.
William Temple, Plato and Christianity, p. 89: “ In the tenth book of the Republic he says that, whereas the artificer in making any material object imitates the eternal idea, an artist only imitates the imitation (595 a-598 d) ; but in Book v. he said that we do not blame an artist who depicts a face more beautiful than any actual human face either is or ever could be (472 d).” But this does not affect Plato’s main point here, that the artist imitates the “real” world, not the world of ideas. The artist’s imitation may fall short of or better its model. But the model is not the (Platonic) idea.
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ypat/ios KXlvyv iroiei. ?) ov; Nat, &/>y, tfiaivopevyv ye Kal ovtos.
597 II. Tt Se o kXivoitoios; ovk dpTi pevToi eXeyes, oti ov to etdos rroiei, o dy </iapev etvai, o eort KXlvy, aAAa KXlvyv Tiva; * **EAeyov ydp. Ovkovv el py o eari iroiei, ovk dv to ov itoioi, aAAa rt toiovtov otov to dv, ov Se ov' TeXecos Se etvai ov to tov KXivovpyov epyov y dXXov twos yeipo-Teyyov et ns1 (f>aly, Kivdvvevei ovk dv aXyBy Xeyew; Ovkovv, £<^17, dis y9 dv So£ete rots' ire pi tovs TOiovoSe Xoyovs dicLTptflovcnv. M^Sev dpa Oavpd-Caipev, et Kai tovto dpvdpdv ti Tvyyavei dv Trpds B dXyOeiav. Mi) ydp. BouAet ovv, e</>yv, efr* aurcov TOVTOJV ^yTyCFOipeV TOV pipyTyV TOVTOV, TIS TTOT ear tv; Et jSovAet, e^iy. Ovkovv TpiTTal Tives KXivai a^rat ytyvovrCn' pla pev tj ev Tfj (fivcrei odaa, yv tfiaipev dv, dis eyedpai, Oedv epydcraudai. y tIv9 dXXov; Ovdeva, otpai. Mta Se ye yv 6 tcktoiv, Nat, €</iy. Mta Se yv 6 ^aiypacfios. ydp; *Eara>. "Zitoypac/ios dy, kXivottoios, Oeos, Tpeis ovtoi eirtorarat Tpiariv etSeat kXivojv. Nai 0 Tpeis. *0 pev dy Beds, citc ovk eftovXeTO, etre tis
• 3 (an belongs to the terminology of ideas. Cf. Phaedo 74, d, 75 b, 75 d, Rep. 507 b.
6 reX^ws. . . 6v: cf. supra 477 a, and Soph. 248 e iravreXus 6m.
® An indirect reference to Plato and his school like the “friends of ideas ” in Soph. 248 a.
** Cf. 597 c, 598 a, 501 b Phaedo 103 b, Parmen. 132 d.
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makes a couch, does he not ? ” “ Yes,” he said ** the appearance of one, he too.”
II. What of the cabinet-maker ? Were you not just now saying that he does not make the idea or form which we say is the real couch, the couch in itself,0 but only some particular couch ? ” “ Yes, I was.” “ Then if he does not make that which really is, he could not be said to make real being but something that resembles real being but is not that. But if anyone should say that being in the complete sense 6 belongs to the work of the cabinet-maker or to that of any other handicraftsman, it seems that he would say what is not true.” “ That would be the view,” he said, of those who are versed® in this kind of reasoning.” “ We must not be surprised, then, if this too is only a dim adumbration in comparison with reality. No, we must not.” “ Shall we, then, use these very examples in our quest for the true nature of this imitator ? ” “ If ypu please,” he said. “ We get, then, these three couches, one, that in nature which, I take it, we would say that God produces,® or who else?” “ No one, I think.” “ And then there was one which the carpenter made.” “ Yes,” he said. “ And one which the painter. Is not that so ? ” “ So be it.” “ The painter, then, the cabinet-maker, and God, there are these three presiding over three kinds of couches.” “Yes,three.” “Now God, whether because he so willed or because some compulsion was
* Proclus says that this is not seriously meant (apud Beckmann, Num Plato artifactorum Ideas statuerit, p. 12). Cf. Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. ii. 1, p. 666, who interprets the passage correctly; A. E. Taylor, in Mind, xii. p. 5 “Plato’s mean-heen supposed to be adequately indicated by such half-jocular instances as that of the idea of a bed or table in liepublic x.,” etc.
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dvdyKy eiryv py rrXeov 77 /utav ev ry frucrei. arrepyd-cracrdai avrdv KXlvyv, ovrcvs errolytre plav pdvov dVTyV €K€LVyV O CCTTL kXIvTJ’ 8lJO 8e rOiaVTat, 7) rrXelovs ovre ec^vrevOyuav vtto rov Oeov ovre py <f>vd>tnv. Ila)? 877; €^77. *0n, Jjv> 8’ eya), €i 8uo pdvas iroiycrece, iraXiv dv pla dva<f>avely, rfs CKeZvat dv ad dp<f>6repat ro et8os e^otev, /cat eiy dv o eon KXlvy eKeivy, aXX ovy 0,1 8vo. Opd(/)S> etfry. Taura 817, olpat, elddis d Beds, ^ovXopevos D elvat, dvrois kXIvtjs irotyrys dvroos ovoys, aAAa 7x17
KXlvys nvds py8e KXivorroids ns, plav </>vaei avryv ttyvcrev. *Eoik€V. BovAei ovv rovrov pev <f>vrovpydv rovrov irpoaayopevcjopev 77 n roiovrov; kiKaLov yovv, €^77, eiret,8yirep </>vaei. ye Kat, rovro Kai raAAa navra TrerrolyKev. Tl 8e rdv reKrova; dp9 ov 8y piovpydv KXlvys; Nau TH Kal rov l^coypd^ov 8y pcovpydv Kal rroLyryv rov roiovrov; 0v8apd>S‘ ’AAAa n 'avrdv kXIvtjs c/rfaei,? etvai;
E Tovto, 8* os, epocye 8oKet perpiarrar dv npoaayopeveoOav, ptprjrrjs od eKewoi 8rr]piovpyol. E?ev, yv 8’ eyd), rdv rov rplrov dpa yewyparos arro rys (^vcrecos pcpyryv KaXeisj Ilaw pev ovv,
• In Tim. 31 a the same argument is used for the creation of one world 'ba ... Karel rijp p.bvwa>Lv 8/j.ot.ov y rq) iravreXei See my De Plat. Idearum doct. p. 39. Gf. Renan, Dialogues Phil. p. 25: “Pour forger les premieres tenailles, dit le Talmud, il fallut des tenailles. Dieu les cr6a.”
6 The famous argument of the third man. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 585, on Parmen. 132 a and Introd. p. xxiii.
® Cf. Soph. 265 E 07]<rw rd. (f>6aei Xeybutva iroieiaOai ffelq, rixvv, Hooker, Eccles. Pol. i. 3. 4 “those things which Nature is said to do are by divine art performed, using nature as an instrument,” Browne, apud J. Texte, Etudes de literature europeenne, p. 65 “la nature est 1’art de 428
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laid upon him a not to make more than one couch in nature, so wrought and created one only,6 the couch which really and in itself is. But two or more such were never created by God and never will come into being.” “ How so ? ” he said. “ Because,” said I, “ if he should make only two, there would again appear one of which they both would possess the form or idea, and that would be the couch that really is in and of itself, and not the other two.” “ Right,” he said. “ God, then, I take it, knowing this and wishing to be the real author of the couch that has real being and not of some particular couch, nor yet a particular cabinet-maker, produced it in nature unique.” “ So it seems.” “ Shall we, then, call him its true and natural begetter, or something of the kind ? ” “ That would certainly be right,” he said, “ since it is by and in nature0 that he has made this and all other things.” “ And what of the carpenter ? Shall we not call him the creator of a couch ? ” * “ Yes.” “ Shall we also say that the painter is the creator and maker of that sort of thing?” “ By no means.” “ What will you say he is in relation to the couch ? ” “ This,” said he, “ seems to me the most reasonable designation for him, that he is the imitator of the thing which those others produce.” “ Very good,” said I; “ the producer of the product three removes d from nature you call the imitator? ” “By all means,” he said.
Dieu,” Cic. De nat. deor. ii. 13 “deoque tribuenda, id est mundo,” De leg. i. 7. 21, Seneca, De benef. iv. 7 “quid enim aliud est natura quam deus?” Hoffding, Hist, of Mod. Philos, ii. 115 “Herder uses the word Nature in his book in order to avoid the frequent mention of the name of God.”
d Cf. 587 c, Phaedr. 248 e, where the imitator is sixth in the scale.
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e<f>7). Tovr* * apa corat Kal 6 Tpay<p8oTroi,6s> €L7T€p ptpTJTyS €CTTt, TpLTOS Tt? UTTO /JaOzAeCl/? Kal rfjs dXrjOelas TrerfrvKios, Kal Trdvres oi dXXoi, pipryral. KtvSvvevet. Tov pev 8r) pbpr]Tr]v copoXoy^Kapev 598 ewre Se /zot Trepl rov ^a>ypd(f)ov ToSe* rroTepa ckclvo avro to ev ttj </>voeL eKaoTOV 8ok€L uol eirt^etpetv pipeccrUac tj Ta toov brjpi,ovpyu)v epya; ia toov 8r]pcovpyd)v, e^. *Apa ota ecmv Tj ota ^atveTat; tovto ydp ert Stoptaov. IIdos Xeyeis; €(/>7j. TQSe* kXIvt}, edv Te ck irXayiov avTTjv Oea eav tc kot-avriKpv T) diTTjovv, /zi) Tt 8ia</>epei avTTf eavrijs, rj Sta^epet pev ov8ev, ^atveTat Se aAAota; /cat TaAAa docravTUis; Ovtcds, e^* ^atveTat, Sta^epet B 8* ov8ev. Tovto 8tj avTO crKOTrer irpd$ iroTepov 7] ypafibK-rj 7T€7T0C7]Tab Trepl eKaaTov; Trorepa Trpdg to ov, cos €%ei,, pbip/fcacrOai, irpos to </>acv6p,evov, d)s ^atveTat, ^avraa/zaTO? Tj dXTjOeias ovaa [upryns; ^avTaupaTOs, Iloppo) apa ttov tov dX^dovs t	ft	/ e v	o x **	/
7] pipryrLKT] cort /cat, co? eot/ce, oia tovto Travra aTrepya^eTai, oTt apcKpov Tt e/caaTOV e^aTTTeTat, /cat tovto etScoAov. otov o £a>ypd</)os, (f>apev, ^coypa^Tjaet rjpLV crKVTOTopov, TeKTOva, tovs aX-C Xovs 8r]pLovpyovs, Trepl ov8evd$ tovtojv erraton twv Te^vcvv aAA’ opa)s Trat8d$ Te /cat a</>povas dv6pd)TTOVs, et dyaOds clt) t,(vypd<f>os, ypdi/ras dv TeKTOva Kal Ttoppcvdev eTTb8eiKvvs e£a7raT<p dv T<p
0 Cf. Gorg. 488 d, Soph. 222 c.
6 Cf. Soph. 263 b, Cratyl. 385 b, Euthydem. 284 c. e Cf. 599 a, Soph. 232 a, 234 e, 236 b, Prot. 356 d« d Cf. 581 e.
• For etSwXoy cf. p. 197, note e.
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“ This, then, will apply to the maker of tragedies also, if he is an imitator and is in his nature three removes from the king and the truth, as are all other imitators.” “ It would seem so.” “ We are in agreement, then, about the imitator. But tell me now this about the painter. Do you think that what he tries to imitate is in each case that thing itself in nature or the works of the craftsmen ? ” “ The works of the craftsmen,” he said. “ Is it the reality of them or the appearance ? Define that further point.0 ” “ What do you mean ? ” he said. “ This: Does a couch differ from itself according as you view it from the side or the front or in any other way ? Or does it differ not at all in fact though it appears different, and so of other things ? ” “ That is the way of it,” he said ; “ it appears other but differs not at all.” “ Consider, then, this very point. To which is painting directed in every case, to the imitation of reality as it is * or of appearance as it appears ? Is it an imitation of a phantasm or of the truth ? ” “ Of a phantasm,® ” he said. “ Then the mimetic art is far removed d from truth, and this, it seems, is the reason why it can produce everything, because it touches or lays hold of only a small part of the object and that a phantom e ; as, for example, a painter, we say, will paint us a cobbler, a carpenter, and other craftsmen, though he himself has no expertness in any of these arts/ but nevertheless if he were a good painter, by exhibiting at a distance his picture of a carpenter he would deceive children and f Commentators sometimes miss the illogical idiom. So Adam once proposed to emend rexvutv to rex,'‘rwt'» but later withdrew this suggestion in his note on the passage. Cf. supra 373 c, Critias 111 e, and my paper in T.A.P.A. xlvii. (1916) pp. 205-234.
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8okclv d)S aXrjdcos tcktovcl etvai. Ti 8 ov/ ’AAAa yap, otpai, <5 <£iAe, t68c 8ei irepl^ navratv TCjOV TOIOVTCOV 8taVO€lodai’ eiT€.l8aV Tl? TjpiV O.7T~ ayyeXXr] irept tov, co? cvctvx^v dvOpcvircp irdoas eTrujTapevci) Ta? Svjpiovpyia? Kai TaAAa Travra, ocra D ei? cxaaTO? o?8ev, ov8ev o ti ov%l aKpiftecrTepov otovovv CTTLOTapevcp, viroXapflaveiv 8ei rep ToiovTip, OTl €V7}07/? Tl? dvdpaJTTOS, Kal, (VS €OLK€V, €VTVyOJV yoryrt tivi Kai piprjTrj e^Tra-nj#^ <5<tt€ eSo^ev aura) 7racrcro^>o? etvai, 8id to avTO? p,^ oto? t etvai eTTiOTTjp'^v /cat dveirujTrjpoavviqv Kat p.ipTjO’iv efeTaaai. 'AXrjBeoTara, et/rr).
III. Ovkovv, ?Jv 8* * eyc6, perd tovto €ttlok€ttt€OV t?jv Te Tpay(p8tav Kal tov rjyepova avrfjs "Op^pov, €TT€L8rj TIVCOV (XKOVOpeV, OTl OUTOl 77000? /Z€V Te%Va? E eTTipravrat, Trdvra 8e Ta av0pa>7reia Ta irpos apen^v
• Cf. Soph. 234 b.	,T
» So Dryden, Essay on Satire-. “Shakespeare . . . Homer
• • • in either of whom we find all arts and sciences, all moral and natural philosophy without knowing that they ever studied them,” and the beautiful rhapsody of Andrew Lang, Letters to Dead Authors, p. 238: “ They believe not that one human soul has known every art, and all the thoughts of women as of men,” etc. Pope, pref, to his translation of the Iliad-. “ If we reflect upon those innumerable knowledges, those secrets of nature and physical philosophy which Homer is generally supposed to have wrapped up in his allegories, what a new and ample scene of wonder may this consideration afford us. Uf. Xen. Sump. 4. 6. Brunetiere, Epoques, p. 105, says: Corneille . se piquait de connaitre k fond Tart de la politique et celui de la guerre.” For the impossibility of universal knowledge cf. Soph. 233 a, Charm. 170 b, Friedlander, Platon, n. p. 146 on Hipp. Min. 366 c ff. Cf. also Ion 536 e, 541 b, 540 b, and Tim. 19 d. Tate, “ Plato and Allegorical Inter-432
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foolish men,® and make them believe it to be a real carpenter.” “ Why not ? ” “ But for all that, my friend, this, I take it, is what we ought to bear in mind in all such cases : When anyone reports to us of someone, that he has met a man who knows all the crafts and everything else 6 that men severally know, and that there is nothing that he does not know ® more exactly than anybody else, our tacit rejoinder must be that he is a simple fellow, who apparently has met some magician or sleight-of-hand man and imitator and has been deceived by him into the belief that he is all-wise,d because of his own inability to put to the proof and distinguish knowledge, ignorance * and imitation.” “ Most true,” he said.
III. “ Then,” said I, “ have we not next to scrutinize tragedy arid its leader Homer/ since some people tell us that these poets know all the arts and all things human pertaining to virtue and vice, and all
pretation,” Class. Quarterly, Jan. 1930, p. 2 says: “ The true poet is for Plato philosopher as well as poet. He must know the truth.” This ignores the &pa in 598 e. Plato there is not stating his own opinion but giving the arguments of those who claim omniscience for the poet. Wilamowitz, Platon, ii. p. 313 n. 1 completely misunderstands and misinterprets the passage. Cf. Class. Phil, xxvii. (1932) p. 85. E. E. Sikes, The Greek View of Poetry, p. 175, says Rymer held that “ a poet is obliged to know all arts and sciences.” Aristotle from a different point of view says we expect the wise man to know everything in the sense in which that is possible, Met. 982 a 8.
e Cf. ovSevbs 3tov ov^l Charm. 175 c, ov8bv fire ov .Ale. !■ 105 e, Phil. 54 b, Phaedo 110 e, Euthyph. 3 c, Euthydem. 294 d, Isoc. Panegyr. 14, Herod, v. 97.
<* 7rd<r<ro0o$ is generally ironical in Plato. Cf. What Plato Said, p. 489, on Lysis 216 a.
• For a.veTrurT'rifji.ovuvyv cf. Theaet. 199 E f.
f For Homer as tragedian cf. on 595 b-c, p. 420, note a.
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Kal KaK lav, Kal ra ye Oeia' dvayKT] ydp tov ayaOov ttoi'yjttjv, el peXXei irepl (Sv dv Troifj KaXcos itoit)-crew, etSoTa apa Troieiv, rj prj oidv Te etvai vroieiv. Set 8y eincrKeifjaodai, TTOTepov jut^rat? tovtois ovtoi evrvxovres e^yTraTrjvTai Kat Ta epya avTtvv 599 dp&vres ovk aiadavovTai TpiTTa arre^ovTa tov ovtos Kal paSta iroieiv pr) etSort tt]v aAij^etav* (fiavTacrpara yap, aAA’ ovk ovTa iroiovcriv r] ti Kai Xeyovai Kal Tip dvri ot dyaOol TTOt^rat uraat rrepi <vv 8okovoi tols iroXXois ev Xeyeiv. Haw pev ovv, e<j>r), e^eTaoTeov. Otet ovv, et Tt? a/x^orepa SvvaiTO TTOieiv, to tc pipTjdrjaopevov Kal to et-8a>Xov, €77t Trj Tcbv eibivXajv 8r]piovpyla eavTov dcfreivai dv uirov8dt,eiv Kal tovto TTpocTTjuao'dai B tov eavTov ft tov d)$ ^Xtiotov eyovTa; Ovk eyivye.
*AAA’ eiirep ye, otpai, eTTicrT'qpKvv eirj ttj dXrjOela tovtojv Trepi, d/rrep Kal /xt/xetrat, ttoXv vrpoTepov ev tols epyois dv arrov^doeiev rj enl tols /xt/x^/xaat, Kat TTeipcpro dv iroXXa Kal KaXa epya eavTov Kara-Xvneiv pvrjpeia, Kal etvai TTpoOvpoir' dv piaXXov 6 eyKiopiia^dpevos 7} o eyKiopid^oiv. Otp^ai, e^T]’ ov yap e^ icrov r] Te Tip/r] Kal rj co^eAeta. Tcov p,ev toIwv dXXaw irepi p/Y) aTraiTiopev Xoyov ^Opr/pov 0 7] dXXov dvTivaovv tcvv TToirjrcijv epajTatvres, et laTpucds rjv tls avTuiv aAAa pr] piprjTTjs povov laTpiKcijv Xoycvv, Tivas vyieis TroirjTi]? tls tcov iraXaidjv 7) tojv vecov Xeyerai ireiroiTjKevai, aiorrep
a Cf. on 598 b.	* 6 Cf. 598 b.
6 Cf. Petit de Julleville, Hist. lit. fran raise vii. p. 233, on the poet Lamartine’s desire to be a practical statesman, and ibid.: “ Quand on m’apprendrait que le divin Homare a refusS les charges municipales de Smyrne ou de Colophon, 434
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things divine ? For the good poet, if he is to poetize things rightly, must, they argue, create with knowledge or else be unable to create. So we must consider whether these critics have not fallen in with such imitators and been deceived by them, so that looking upon their works they cannot perceive that these are three removes from reality, and easy to produce without knowledge of the truth. For it is phantoms,0 not realities, that they produce. Or is there something in their claim, and do good poets really know the things about which the multitude fancy they speak well ? ” “ We certainly must examine the matter,” he said. “ Do you suppose, then, that if a man were able to produce both the exemplar and the semblance, he would be eager to abandon himself to the fashioning of phantoms b and set this in the forefront of his life as the best thing he had ? ” “I do not.” “ But, I take it, if he had genuine knowledge of the things he imitates he would far rather devote himself to real thingsc than to the imitation of them, and would endeavour to leave after him many noble deeds d and works as memorials of himself, and would be more eager to be the theme of praise than the praiser.” “ I think so,” he said; “ for there is no parity in the honour and the gain.” “ Let us not, then, demand a reckoning e from Homer or any other of the poets on other matters by asking them, if any one of them was a physician and not merely an imitator of a physician’s talk, what men any poet, old or new, is reported to have restored to health as Asclepius je ne croirais jamais qu’il eut pu mieux ni^riter de la Grfcce en administrant son bourg natal qu’en composant V Iliads et VOdyssee."	d But cf. Symp. 209 d.
* For the challenge to the poet to specify his knowledge cf.
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’ActkAtjtho?, t] nvas paGrpras larpiKfjs KareXtirtTO, ajorrep gkglvos tovs eKydvovs, pr)8* av rrepl ras dXXas re^vas avrovs eparrcppev, aAA* cayier* rrepl 3e <Sv peyiarcov re koi KaXXtcrrcov ern^ei/jet Xeyetv 'rOp,7]posi TToXepwv re rrepi koi orparTjyidov Kat D Sioi/oyaecov rroXeaw Kal rraidelas rrepi dvGpcvrrov, 8iKaidv ttov eparrav avrov rrvvGavopevovs' do </>iXe *Opr]pe, eirrep pr) rplros drrd rfjs dXvjGeias et aperrjs rrepi, ei8d)Xov drjpiovpyos> ov 8rj piprjrrjv dipiodpcGa, aAAa Kal 8evrepos> Kal olds re fyrGa yiyvdooKCiv, rrota eTrmjSevjaara fteXriovs rj %eipovs dvGpaynovs rroiei I8la Kal 8r)poaria, Xeye fjpiv rts rcov rroXecov 8ia ae fteXriov (pKTjoev, docrrrep 8id AvKovpyov AaKe8alpcov Kal 81* aXXovs rroXXovs E TToXXal peydXai re Kal apiKpab ac 8e rts alrLarat, ttoXis vopo3gtt] v ayaOov yeyovevai Kal credos ax/ieX^Kevai,; \apd)v8av pev ydp ’IraAia Kal T^uceXta, Kal T/peLs ^oXcova' ae >e rts; e^ei nva elrreiv; Ovk olpaLt e^rj 6 rXavKcov ovkovv Xeyeral ye ou8* vir* avrcov ^prjpidcdv. ’AAAa 600 Sij tis TToXepos eirl 'Opripov vtt* ckgivov apyovros 7} ^vp^ovXevovros eS TroXep'qOels pvr]poveverai; Ov8eis- ’AAA’ ota 8y etg ra epya aoeftov dv8pos TtoXXal GTTivoiai Kal evpriyavoi eis tcx^cls rivas dXXas Trpd^eis Xeyovrai, djOTrep ad 0aAe<u re Trepi
0 Cf. Ion 541 a f.
6 Cf. Gorg. 515 b, Laches 186 b.
e Cf. Laws 630 d, 632 d, 858 e, Symp. 209 d, Phaedr. 258 b, Minos 318 c, Herod, i. 65-66, Xen. Rep. Lac. 1. 2 and passim, Plutarch, Life of Lycurgus.
a Cf. Symp. 209 d, Phaedr. 258 b, 278 c, Charm. 155 a, 436
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did, or what disciples of the medical art he left after him as Asclepius did his descendants ; and let us dismiss the other arts and not question them about them; but concerning the greatest and finest things of which Homer undertakes to speak, wars and generalship ° and the administration of cities and the education of men, it surely is fair to question him and ask, ‘ Friend Homer, if you are not at the third remove from truth and reality in human excellence, being merely that creator of phantoms whom we defined as the imitator, but if you are even in the second place and were capable of knowing what pursuits make men better or worse in private or public fife, tell us what city was better governed owing to you,6 even as Lacedaemon was because of Lycurgus,® and many other cities great and small because of other legislators. But what city credits you with having been a good legislator and having benefited them ? Italy and Sicily say this of Charondas and we of SolonA But who says it of you?’ Will he be able to name any ? ” “I think not,” said Glaucon; “ at any rate none is mentioned even by the Hom erids themselves.” “Well, then, is there any tradition of a war in Homer’s time that was well conducted by his command or counsel ? ” “ None.” “ Well, then, as might be expected of a man wise in practical affairs, are many and ingenious inventions • for the arts and business of life reported of Homer as
157 e, Prot. 343 a, Tim. 20 e ff., Herod, i. 29 ff. and 86, ii. 177, v. 113, Aristot. Ath. Pol. v. ff., Diog. Laert. i. 45 ff., Plutarch, Life of Solon, Freeman, The Work and Life of Solon.
* On the literature of “ inventions,” evprj/MiTa., see Newman ii. p. 382 on Aristot. Pol. 1274 b 4. Cf. Virgil, Aen. vi. 663 “ inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes,” and Symp. 209 a.
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tov MtAqartov Kal 'AvayapcrLos tov YiKvOov; Ou-8aptu>s tolovtov ov8ev. *AAAa 8y el pLy 8ypLotXLa, 18 la tloIv yyepLcbv TratSetas avrds £>u>v XeyeraL vOfjLrjpos yevecrdab, ot ckclvov yyamov errl avvovata B /cat rots* varepoLs 686v TLva rrapedocrav fllov
*QpLypLKyvt atovep Hvdayopas avrds tc 8ta<f>epdv-TOJS €7tI TOVTO) yyaTtydy, Kal OL VOTepOL €Tt Kal vvv Hvdayopecov rpd-Trov CTrovopLa^ovres tov ftcov 8Lat/>av€Ls Try Sokovolv etvai ev tois oXXols; 0v8* at>, tyrj, tolovtov ov8ev XeyeraL. 6 yap Kpeco-</>vXo$, d) Hook pares, locos, 6 tov 'Optypov eratpos, tov dvdpLaros dv yeXoLorepos erL Trpds Trabdelav (ffavely, el rd XeydpLeva irepl 'Opcypov dXyOy. XeyeraL yap, cos 7roXXy tls atteAeta ire pl avrdv yv vtt avrov eKcwov, ore cQrj.
0 IV. AeyeraL yap odv, yv 8’ eycu. aAA* ot€t, <3 VXavKOiv, el rep ovtl olos t* yv 7rat8evetv dv~ dpd)7TOVs Kal fledrcovs direpyd^eadaL "OpLypos, are rrepl rovroiv ov pLLpLetadaL aAAa yLyvuxjKeLV 8vvd-pLevos, ovk dp' dv ttoXXovs eralpovs eTTOLycraro Kal erLpLaro Kal yyarraro vtt' avratv; aAAa Ilpa/T-ayopas pLev dpa 6 'Affiyplrys Kal UpodLKos 6 Keto? /cat dXXoL TrdpLiroXXoL 8vvavraL tols €(/>* 0 eavrajv TTapLorravaL I8la £vyyLyv6pLevoL> d>s ovre
1	i>ir aiirov Ast, Adam: &ir ai/rov mss.
• Diog. Laert. i. 23-27.
6 Diog. Laert. i. 105 says he was reported to be the inventor of the anchor and the potter’s wheel.
e In the (spurious ?) seventh epistle, 328 a, Plato speaks of the life and X6yos advocated by himself. Cf. Novotny, Plato's Epistles, p. 168.
d Diels i.3 pp. 27 f.
• Cf. dptpiKol . . . pioi Laws 782 c.
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they are of Thales a the Milesian and Anacharsis 6 the Scythian? ” “ Nothing whatever of the sort.” “ Well, then, if no public service is credited to him, is Homer reported while he lived to have been a guide in education to men who took pleasure in associating with him and transmitted to posterity a certain Homeric way of life c just as Pythagoras d was himself especially honoured for this, and his successors, even to this day, denominating a certain way of life the Pythagorean,* are distinguished among their contemporaries ? ” “ No, nothing of this sort either is reported ; for Creophylos/ Socrates, the friend of Homer, would perhaps be even more ridiculous than his name 9 as a representative of Homeric culture and education, if what is said about Homer is true. For the tradition is that Homer was completely neglected in his own lifetime by that friend of the flesh.”
IV. “ Why, yes, that is the tradition,” said I; “ but do you suppose, Glaucon, that, if Homer had really been able to educate men h and make them better and had possessed not the art of imitation but real knowledge, he would not have acquired many companions and been honoured and loved by them ? But are we to believe that while Protagorasf of Abdera and Pro-dicus i of Ceos and many others are able by private teaching to impress upon their contemporaries the
f “ Of the beef-clan.” The scholiast says he was a Chian and an epic poet. See Callimachus’s epigram apud Sext. Empir., Bekker, p. 609 (Adv. Math. i. 48), and Suidas s.v. Kpew<t>v\os.
9 Modern Greeks also are often very sensitive to the etymology of proper names. Cf. also on 580 b, p. 369, note d.
*	See on 540 b, p. 230, note d.
*	Cf. Prot. 315 a-b, 316 c.
*	See What Plato Said, p. 486, on Laches 197 d.
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oIkiOV OVT€ IToXlV TT)V aVTU)V SlOlKClV otol T* * eaovrai, edv pi) tr<f>eis avToiv CTnarraT^croxn rrjs iraideias, Kal eirl ravrr) rfj aotya ovtoo a<f)68pa </>iXovvrai, UKrre povov ovk eirl Tais Kec/taXais ir€pu/>epovaiv avrovs oi er dipoi- "Opijpov 8’ apa ol CIT* CKCIVOV, eiirep OIOS T* fy ItpOS dp€TT)V ovivdvai dvdpdnrovs, ■$} *H<no8ov pai/xpdeiv dv irepuovras euuv, Kal ovyl paXXov dv avrdov dvr-cl^ovto y rov ypvcrov Kal ijvdyKa^ov irapd arc/tlcriv E oikoi etvai, i) el pi) eireiOov, avrol dv ezraiS-cydbyovv dirr) fiecrav, eats iKavdos iraidetas pera-Xdftoiev; Havrdirauiv, €</>i), doKeis poi, d> Scd-Kpares, aXrjOfj Xeyeiv. Ovkovv ridcopev and 'Opripov dpgapevovs navras tovs ttoit^tikovs piprjTas ei8c6-Xu)V dpeTTjs etvai Kal rd)V dXXojv, irepi cvv noiovoi, rrjs Se diXrjOeias oi>x dirrecrdai; aAA’ djcrirep vvv 8y eXeyopev, 6 ^(oypa^os crKVTOTopov iroi^aei 601 SoKovvTa etvai, avTos tc ovk enaicov irepi gkvto-
Toptas Kal tois pi) eiraiovaiv, ck tcov xpuiparafv 8e Kal crypparcov Oecopovcriv; IT aw pev odv. Ovtco 8i), otpai, Kal tov iroiijTiKov tfrfoopev
• For Sloikciv cf. Protag. 318 e.
• See Thompson on Meno 70 b.
e On nbvov oi>K cf. Menex. 235 c, Ax. 365 b.
4 Stallbaum refers to Themist. Orat. xxii. p. 254 a 6v Tj/ieis 6ta Tairov ttjv tpavTaaiav p.bvov ovk ^7rl Tais Ke^aXais repi^po/jLev, Erasmus, Chiliad iv. Cent. 7 n. 98 p. 794, and the German idiom “ einen auf den HSnden tragep,”
• Cf. Protag. 328 b,
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conviction that they will not be capable of governing their homes or the city ° unless they put them in charge of their education, and make themselves so beloved for this wisdom b that their companions all bute carry them about on their shoulders,d yet, forsooth, that Homer’s contemporaries, if he had been able to help men to achieve excellence/ would have suffered him or Hesiod to roam about rhapsodizing and would not have clung to them far rather than to their gold/ and constrained them to dwell with them g in their homes, or failing to persuade them, would themselves have escorted them wheresoever they went until they should have sufficiently imbibed their culture ? ” “ What you say seems to me to be altogether true, Socrates,” he said. “ Shall we, then, lay it down that all the poetic tribe, beginning with Homer,* are imitators of images of excellence and of the other things that they ‘ create/ ’ and do not lay hold on truth ? but, as we were just now* saying, the painter will fashion, himself knowing nothing of the cobbler’s art, what appears to be a cobbler to him and likewise to those who know nothing but judge only by forms and colours i “ Certainly.” “ And similarly, I suppose, we shall say that the poet himself, knowing nothing
* The article perhaps gives the word a contemptuous significance. So Jfeno 89 b rd xpvalov.
9 oIkoi elvai: J. J. Hartman, Ad Platonie Remp. 600 e, Mnem. 1916, p. 45, would change etvai to geivai. But cf. Cic. Att. vii. 10 “ erimus una.”
K Cf. 366 e, Gorg. 471 c-d, Symp. 173 D.
* Or “ about which they versify,” playing with the double meaning of iroieiv.
i For the association of xP<^/jLaTa and ax,)Mara cf Phileb. 12 e, 47 a, 51 b, Laws 669 a, Soph. 251 a, Meno 75 a with Apelt’s note, Cratyl. 431 c, Gorg. 465 b, Phaedo 100 d, Aristot, Poet, 1447 a 18-19-
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XpcdpLar* * drra eKacrrajv rcov reyvcov rocs dvoptacn Kal prjpbacnv etrcxpoopbarl^ebv avrov ovk etratovra aAA* rj /x.i/z.€iCT0ac, (Serre erepobs robovrobs ck rcov B Aoycov Oecopovcrb doKebv, edv re trepl crKvroropcbas res Aeyr? ev pLerpcp Kal pvOpco Kal appLovta, trdw ev doKew Xeyeodab, edv re trepl crrpa'rqylas edv re trepl dXXov drovovv’ ovreo e^varec avrd ravra peydXrjv revd K'qXrjcav eycLv. etrel yvpbvcoOevra ye rcov rrjs pbovauerjs xpcvpbdrcov rd rcov trobiprcov, avrd e<^ avrcov Xeydpbeva, dlpbal ere ecSevai dta </>abverab. redeaoac yap trov. *Eya>y*, £<l>r}. Ovk-ovv, tjv 8’ eyco, eouce roes rcov cbpalcov trpocrco-trobs, KaXcbv 8e /x/77, oia ylyverab tdebv, drav avra rd dvOos trpoXbtrT); Tlavrdtracrbv, rj 8’ ds. *I0i dy, rode dOper 6 rov eldcoXov trobrprqs> d pbbpbtjnjs, efrapbev, rov pbev dvr os ovdev etrateb, rov de c/>abvo-C pcevov ov% ovreos; Nai. M17 rolvvv tj pc lore cos
—...'■■■■ "■■■' 1 1 1 -................. 11 1 ----------■
a Cf. Symp. 198 b, Apol. 17 c. The explicit discrimination of bvbpara as names of agents and p^para as names of actions is peculiar to Soph. 262. But cf. Cratyl. 431 b, 425 a, Theaet. 206 d. And in Soph. 257 b pifrxari is used generally. See Unity of Plato's Thought, pp. 56-57. Cf. Euthydem. 304 e with Symp. 187 a, Phaedr. 228 d, 271 c and my note in Class. Phil. xvii. (1922) p. 262.
6 Cf. What Plato Said, p. 593 on Soph. 240 a.
• Cf. 607 c, Laws 840 c, Protag. 315 a-b.
•* Cf. Gorg. 502 c et ns srepdXot rf)s iroiifcetas Tuffys rb re /itXos Kal rbv pv6p.bv, supra 392, Ion 530 b, Epicharmus apud Diog. Laert. iii. 17 ireptfibffas rb p^rpov b vvv ^xec, Aeschines, In Ctes. 136 irepieXbvres tov iroiiprov rb pirpov, Isoc. Evag. 11 rb bb perpov SiaXvar) with Horace, Sat. i. 4. 62 ** invenias etiam disiecti membra poetae,” Aristot. Rhet. 1404 a 24 birel S’ ol TToirjTal XbyovTes eu^ffij bca ttjv Xe^tv bSbKovv iroplaaaOai r^vSe rijy 36£ap. Sext. Empir., Bekker, pp. 665-666 (Adv. Math. ii. 288), says that the ideas of poets are inferior to those of the ordinary layman. Cf. also Julian, Or. ii. 78 d, Coleridge, 442
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but how to imitate, lays on with words and phrases a the colours of the several arts in such fashion that others equally ignorant, who see things only through words,6 will deem his words most excellent, whether he speak in rhythm, metre and harmony about cobbling or generalship or anything whatever. So mighty is the spell6 that these adornments naturally exercise; though when they are stripped bare of their musical colouring and taken by themselves ,d I think you know what sort of a showing these sayings of the poets make. For you, I believe, have observed them.” “ I have,” he said. “ Do they not,” said I, “ resemble the faces of adolescents, young but not really beautiful, when the bloom of youth abandons them ? e ” “ By all means,” he said. “ Come, then,” said I, “ consider this point: The creator of the phantom, the imitator, we say, knows nothing of the reality but only the appearance. Is not that so ? ” “ Yes.” “ Let us not, then, leave it half said but con-
Table Talk: “ If you take from Virgil his diction and metre what do you leave him ? ’*
* Aristot. Rhet. 1406 b 36 f. refers to this. Cf. Tyrtaeus 8 (6). 28 6<pp fyarfjs dyXabv &v0os typ, Mimnermus i. 4 Itffys &v0i) ylyverai dpraX^a, Theognis 1305:
raibelas iroXvrjpdrov &v0os WKirrepov <rra8tov,
Xen. Symp. 8. 14 rb pubv rys &pas &v0o$ raxi> bfyrov TapaK/idfei, Plato, Symp. 183 e r<p rov aw/taros &v0ei X^yovri, Spenser, “ An Hymne in honour of Beautie ”:
For that same goodly hew of white and red With which the cheekes are sprinckled shal decay,
Segur’s refrain: “ Ah! Ie Temps fait passer 1’Amour,” Emerson, Beauty: “ The radiance of the human form . . • is only a burst of beauty for a few years or a few months, at the perfection of youth, and, in most, rapidly declines.”
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avro KaTaXlircopiev pijOev, aAA’ ucavdis i8cop,ev. Keye, tyr). Za)ypd</)os, </>ap,ev, ipdas re ypdi/jei Kal yaAivdv; Nai.	II0117act 8e ye o-kutoto/ios
Kai xoXkojs; II aru ye. *Ap* ovv eTraiet oias 8ei ras* r)vias etvai Kal tov yaAivov d ypa<f>evs; rj ov8* 6 TTOiTjaas, d re ^aA/cev? Kai o ctkvt€vs, aAA* ckcivos, ocrirep tovtois eTriararai xp??a0ai, povos, 6 ITHTIKOS; ’AA^^eCFTaTa. *Ap* ovv ov irepl D TrctPTa outco (f>T[cro}£€V ^X€LV; news’; II epi cKacrrov
ravras Tivds Tpeis Teyyas etvai,, xPrlaoP^vr)v> norf-arovaav, p,ip.iyropevi]v;	Nat. Ovkovv aperr] Kal
kolXXos Kal dpOorrjs eKacrTov ckcvovs Kai i^ipov Kal irpdgeoos ov irpos aXXo ti ?} ttjv xPe^av ^otI, irpos rjv dv cKacrrov rj ireiroiT)p,€vov ire</>VKos; Ovto)$. IIoAA^ dpa dvdyKi) tov xpdtpevov eKaoTcu ep/rreipo-totov Te etvai, Kal dyyeXov ylyveadai Tip iroiijirj, ota dyadd KaKa .iroiei ev rrj XP€^ V XPVrar E otov avXT)Ti]s irov avXonoicp efayyeAAei irepl tcvv
avXcov, 01 dv virqpeTiocriv ev rd) avAeiv, Kai eiriTii^ei oiovs 8ei iroieiv, 6 8’ virrjpeT'qaei. II<w$ 8’ ov; Ovkovv 6 p,ev ei8d)s e^ayyeXXei irepl xPr](TT^v Ka^ irovijpdjv avXibv, d 8e iriOTevivv iroi'Qaei; Nat. Tov avTov dpa okcvovs o p,ev iroiiyrrjs iticttiv
* The 3i ye has almost the effect of a retort.
6 Cf. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1094 a 10-11 KaOdvep tnrb It1TIK7)V h Xa^LV01r0UK^ • • •
8 For the idea that the user knows best see Cratyl. 390 b, Euthydem. 289 b, Phaedr. 274 e. Zeller, Aristotle (Eng.) ii. p. 247, attributes this “ pertinent observation ” to Aristotle. Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1277 b 30 auXijTTjs 0 xp<i>p.evos. See 1282 a 21, 1289 a 17. Coleridge, Table Taiki “In general 444
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sider it fully.” “ Speak on,” he said. “ The painter, we say, will paint both reins and a bit.” “Yes.” “ But the maker a will be the cobbler and the smith. ” ‘ ‘ Certainly.” “ Does the painter, then, know the proper quality of reins and bit ? Or does not even the maker, the cobbler and the smith, know that, but only the man who understands the use of these things, the horseman6?” “Most true.” “And shall we not say that the same holds true of everything ? ” “ What do you mean ? ” “ That there are some three arts concerned with everything, the user’s art,® the maker’s, and the imitator’s.” “ Yes.” “ Now do not the excellence, the beauty, the rightness d of every implement, living thing, and action refer solely to the use ® for which each is made or by nature adapted ? ” “ That is so. ” “ It quite necessarily follows, then, that the user of anything is the one who knows most of it by experience, and that he reports to the maker the good or bad effects in use of the thing he uses. As, for example, the flute-player reports to the flute-maker which flutes respond and serve rightly in fluteplaying, and will order the kind that must be made, and the other will obey and serve him.” “ Of course.” “ The one, then, possessing knowledge, reports about the goodness or the badness of the flutes, and the other, believing, will make them. ” “Yes.” “ Then in respect of the same implement the maker will have those who do things for others know more about them than those for whom they are done. A groom knows more about horses than his master.” But Hazlitt disagrees with Plato’s view.
a So in Laws 669 a-b, Plato says that the competent judge of a work of art must know three things, first, what it is, second, that it is true and right, and third, that it is good.
• For the reference of beauty to use see Hipp. Maj. 295 c ff.
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6p0T)V €%€l TT€pl K(lXXoVS T€ Kal TTOVYjptaS, (wd)V rep eidoTi Kal dvayKat,opevos aKoveiv irapa rov
602 eldoros’ o 8e xpd>pevos eTTicrrqprjv. II aw ye.
*0 8e piprjTTjS noTepov eK tov yprjoOat, eTTitrrTjpTjv e^ei cJv dv ypdtfrr], eire KaXd Kal opOa eiT€ pt), 8d£av dpdrjv 8ia to e£ dvdyKTjs orvveivai T(p eiSoTi Kal eniTaTTeuOai ota XPV ypatfreiv; Ov8-CTepa. Ovre apa eio-eTat ovre dp0a So^acrei o piprjTrjS nepl cov dv /zip/ijTai npds koXXos t} ttovt]-ptav. Ovk eoiKev. Xapteis dv efjj 6 ev rrj iroiTprei pipryriKos irpos oorfitav nepl tov dv ttoit). Ov naw.
B ’AAA’ ovv 8y opoos ye pipifreTai, ovk et8d)S nepl CKaarov, dnrj novrjpdv ^p^ordv* aAA*, d>s eoucev, otov t/jalverai koXov etvai rois noXXois Te Kai prj8ev eiSdai, tovto pipycreTai. Tt ydp aAAo; Tavra pev Si], d>$ ye <£atverai, eirieiKids rjpiv 8i<op6X6yT)Tait tov tc piprjTiKov pifoev eidevai d£iov Xdyov irepl div pipeiTai, aAA e?vai Traidiav Tiva Kal ov aTTOvdrjv rrjv plp-rjoiv, tovs tc rfjs TpayiKTjs TTOiTpreojs d/nropevovs ev lap^eiois Kai ev eneon Trdvras etvai piprjTiKovs d)s otov tc pdXiuTa. Ildvu pev odv,
0 V. lipas' Aids', ^v 8* eyco, to 8e 8r] pipeicrOai tovto ov Trepl TpiTov pev ti coTiv and TTjS dX.7]-Qetasj	ydp; Nai. IIpos 8e 8tj ttoiov ti ecrri
• irlGTiv dpOr/v is used because of TurreiHwv above. It is a slightly derogatory synonym of 86^av below, 602 a. Cf. 511 e.
6 This does not contradict Book v. 477-478. For right opinion and knowledge cf. 430 b and What Plato Said, p. 517, on Meno 98 a-b.
® Xaplets is ironical like xapthrus in 426 a and icaX6v in Theaet. 183 a, but Glaucon in his answer takes it seriously.
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right belief0 about its excellence and defects from association with the man who knows and being compelled to listen to him, but the user will have true knowledge.” “ Certainly.” “ And will the imitator from experience or use have knowledge whether the things he portrays are or are not beautiful and right, or will he, from compulsory association with the man who knows and taking orders from him for the right making of them, have right opinion 6 ? ” “ Neither.” “ Then the imitator will neither know nor opine rightly concerning the beauty or the badness of his imitations.” “ It seems not.” “ Most charming,® then, would be the state of mind of the poetical imitator in respect of true wisdom about his creations.” “ Not at all.” “Yet still he will none the less* imitate, though in every case he does not know in what way the thing is bad or good. But, as it seems, the thing he will imitate will be the thing that appears beautiful to the ignorant multitude.” “ Why, what else ? ” “ On this, then, as it seems, we are fairly agreed, that the imitator knows nothing worth mentioning of the things he imitates, but that imitation is a form of play,® not to be taken seriously/ and that those who attempt tragic poetry, whether in iambics or heroic verse/ are all altogether imitators.” “ By all means.”
V. “ In heaven’s name, then, this business of imitation is concerned with the third remove from truth, is it not ? ” “ Yes.” “ And now again, to what **
** Note the accumulation of particles in the Greek. Similarly in 619 b, Phaedo 59 d, 61 e, 62 b, 64 a, Parmen. 127 d, Demosth. xxiii. 101, De cor. 282, Pind. Pyth. iv. 64, Isoc. Peace 1, Aristot. De gen. et corr. 332 a 3, Iliad vii. 360.
* Cf. on 536 c, p. 214, note b.	* Cf. 608 a.
• For iv iireat cf. 607 a, 379 a, Meno 95 d.
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tcov tov dvOpooTrov fyov ttjv dvvaptv, rjv e^et; Tov ttoiov Ttvdg irept Xeyets,	Tov ToiovSe.
ravrov rrov r/plv peyeOos eyyvOev Te Kal rroppcoOev 8ta rfj$ di/jea>s ovk ccrov ^atWrai. Ov ydp. Kai ravra KaprrvXa Te Kal evdea ev vbarl re Oeco-pevoig Kal e£o), Kal KotXd re 8rj Kal egexovra 8ta ttjv ire pl rd XP^pctra av irXdv'qv Trjs di/jeoos, Kal D Traard Tig Tapaxf] 817X77 qptv evovcra avrrj ev tt} i/jvxfi' 4* Tjpdrv rep iraOiqpaTi rfjs </>voea)$ rj uKtaypa^ta eTTidepevr] yoTyrelag ovSev arroXetTret Kal rj Oavparorroda Kal at aXXai TroXXai roiavrat pr]Xava^ ’AXyOf}. *Ap* ovv ov to perpeiv Kal dptOpetv Kal tardvai flotfOeiat ^apicoTarat irpog avra ec/idvifprav, cocttg pr] dpx^tv ev rjptv rd (/jaivopevov pet^ov 77 eXarrov 7} rrXeov 77 flapirrepov, aXXa to Xoytcrdpevov Kal perpfprav 1) Kal GTrjoav; E Ila)? ydp ov; *AXXa pyjv tovto ye tov XoyioriKov dv eir; tov ev ipvxy ^pyov. Tovrov ydp odv. Tovtoj 8g TToXXaKis peTprjcravTL Kal arjpacvovTL pelXyo arra elvat, cXarra) ere pa cTepcov r; tua Tavavrta (faatveTai dpa irepl TavTa. Nat. Ovkovv e</>apev Tip avT<£ dpa Trepl TavTa evavrta Sogd^ew 603 aSvvaTOV elvat; Kai dpOcvs y e</>apev. To napd
• The antithesis of vepl and irpfc marks the transition.
• Cf. Protaff. 356 c, supra 523 c.
• Uf. Tennyson (“Ilie Higher Pantheism*’) “ For all we have power to see is a straight staff bent in a pool.’* For the illusions of sense, and measurement as a means of correcting them cf. Phileb. 41 e-42 a f., 55 e, Protag. 356 c-n, Euthy-phro 7 c.
* iTTiOep.^ helps to personify aKtaypaOla. Cf. Gorg. 464 c.
• Adam’s “leaves no magic art untried” is misleading. i,iroXelir€iv is here used as in 504 c. For the idiomatic oi/8tv AroXetirei see p. 200, note b, on 533 a.
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element ° in man is its function and potency related ? ” “ Of what are you speaking ? ” “ Of this : The same magnitude, I presume, viewed from near and from farb does not appear equal.” “ Why, no.” “ And the same things appear bent and straightc to those who view them in water and out, or concave and convex, owing to similar errors of vision about colours, and there is obviously every confusion of this sort in our souls. And so scene-painting in its exploitation d of this weakness of our nature falls nothing short of witchcraft,® and so do jugglery and many other such contrivances.” “True.” “ And have not measuring and numbering and weighingf proved to be most gracious aids to prevent the domination in our soul of the apparently g greater or less or more or heavier, and to give the control to that which has reckonedh and numbered or even weighed ? ” “ Certainly.” “ But this surely would be the function* of the part of the soul that reasons and calculates?' ” “ Why, yes, of that.” “ And often when this has measured k and declares that certain things are larger or that some are smaller than the others or equal, there is at the same time an appearance of the contrary. ” “ Yes. ” “ And did we not say1 that it is impossible for the same thing at one time to hold contradictory opinions about the same thing ? ” “ And we were right in affirming that.” “ The part of the soul, then, that opines in
f Cf. Xen. Mem. i. 1. 9.
•	Cf. Protag. 356 d 17 rou fiaivojdvov 86va/u$.
*	Xoyio'dlJ.evov: cf. Laws 644 d, Crito 46 b.
*	Cf. Vol. I. p. 36, note a. Of course some of the modern connotations of “function ** are unknown to Plato.
*	For XoyicTucov cf. on 439 D.
*	See p. 448, note c, and my Platonism and the History of Science^ p. 176.	1 436 b, Vol. I. p. 383.
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ra pfrpa apa Sogd^ov rrjs i/ivxfjs r<p Kara ra per pa ovk dv eLXj ravrdv. Ov yap ovv. ’AAAa pxjv to p&rptp ye Kal XoyLapcp ttlgtcvov PcXtlotov dv elxj txjs i/ivyrjs- Tt pxjv; To apa tovtco evavrLovpevov tow </>avXcvv dv tl clxj ev xjpLV. ’AvdyKxj. Tovto tolvvv ^LopoXoyxjaaaOaL ftovXo-pevos eXeyov, on xj ypatbucn Kal oXvos xj pLpxjTLKXj xroppco pev txjs aAxjueLas ov to avrxjs epyov aTTcpyd^erac, xroppa) 8’ av <f>povxjcrea>s ovtl to) ev B xjpLV npoaopiXei tc Kal eratpa Kal </>lXxj eorlv exr* ovbevl vyiev ov8’ aAiyflei. ilavTaxtaoLV, 8’ os*. OavAi) apa t/>avX(p gvyyLyvopevxj (/>avXa yewa xj pipxjTLKxj. “Eolkcv. HoTepov, xjv 83 eyd>, tj /card txjv oi/jlv povov, xj Kal Kara ttjv aKoxjv, xjv 8xj iroLXjcrLV dvopa^opev; IZIkos y*,	Kal Tavrrjv.
Ml? TOLVVV, ^V 8’ eyd), TCp eLKOTL pOVOV TTLCTTeV-crcvpev ck rijs ypac^iKrjs, aAAa Kal eir* ovto ad 0 eXOcopev t^s ^Lavolas tovto, <p npoaopcXeL Tj rfjs 'TTOLXpjetJJS pLpXjTLKT^, Kal l8(VpeV, </>avXoV xj CT7TOV-Saiov eaTLV. ’AuAAd XPV’ £^8e 8xj irpoddpeOa’ TrpaTTOvTas, </>apev, av0pd)7Tov$ pipeLTac xj pLprjTLKXf piacovs xj eKOvalas xrpdgeis, Kal ck tov npaTTecv xj ev OLopevovs xj KaKcos xrexrpayevaL, Kal ev tovtols q naoLv xj Xvxrovpevovs xj xa^P0VTa^- P'q x'L dXXo
^v1 xrapd xavxa; OvSev. *Ap* ovv ev axrauL tovtols L opovoxjTLKLvs dvPpcviTos 8LaKeLTaL; xj dtaxrep KaTa
1	Ast: y AM, FD. * 6
• Cf. 604 d, Phaedr. 253 d and e.
6 Cf Lysias ix. 4 M /j/rjdevl iiycei and for the idiom otttev byds supra on 523 b, p. 153, note f.
e Cf 496 a, and on 489 d, p. 26, note b.
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contradiction of measurement could not be the same with that which conforms to it.” “ Why, no.” “ But, further, that which puts its trust in measurement and reckoning must be the best part of the soul.”
Surely. ” “ Then that which opposes it must belong to the inferior elements of the soul.” “ Necessarily.” “ This, then, was what I wished to have agreed upon when I said that poetry, and in general the mimetic art, produces a product that is far removed from truth in the accomplishment of its task, and associates with the part in us that is remote from intelligence, and is its companion and friend ° for no sound and true purpose.6 ” “ By all means,” said he. “ Mimetic art, then, is an inferior thing cohabiting with an inferior and engendering inferior offspring.0 ” “It seems so. ” “ Does that,” said I, “ hold only for vision or does it apply also to hearing and to what we call poetry ? ” “ Presumably,” he said, “ to that also.” “ Let us not, then, trust solely to the plausible analogy d from painting, but let us approach in turn that part of the mind to which mimetic poetry appeals and see whether it is the inferior or the nobly serious part.” “ So we must.” “Let us, then, put the question thus: Mimetic poetry, we say, imitates human beings acting under compulsion or voluntarily,6 and as a result of their actions supposing themselves to have fared well or ill and in all this feeling either grief or joy. Did we find anything else but this ? ” “ Nothing.” “ Is a man, then, in all this of one mind with himself, or just as in the domain of sight there was faction
a Cf. Phaedo 92 d Sih tG>v ri.K(rrwv.
* Cf. supra 399 a-b, Laws 655 d, 814 e ff., Aristot. Poet. 1448 A 1-2 £irri 8$ /j,tp.ovvrai ol p.ip.oip.evoi irpd,TTovras ivdyKij rovrovs ffirovSalovs f) </>cw\ou$ rival, ibid. 1449 b 36-37 f.
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rr/v diffiv ecrracna^e Kal evavnas ef^ev ev eavnp 8dgas apa trepl tcov avrcov, ovtoj Kal ev rats trpd^eui araoid^ei re Kal pdyerai avrds avrcp; dvapipv^crKopai 8e, qti tovto ye vvv ov8ev 8ei ijpds 8iopoXoyeio0ai' ev ydp rots avco Xdyois iKavcos trdvra ravra dicopoXoytprapeOa, on pvptcov roiovrcov evavncopdrcov a/za yiyvopevcov rj ^VXV yepei T}pcdv. 'OpOcos, ecfy. ’OpOcos ydp, fy 8’ eyd)' aAA’ o Tore direXtiropev, vvv poi do Kei dvay-E Kaiov etvai 8ie£eXf)eiv. To iroiov; ec/nj. 'Avfjp, Tp> 8* * eyd), etrieiKijs roiacrSe rvyrjs peracrydiv, vidv dtroXecras 17 n dXXo div trepl irXelcrrov troieirai^ eXeyopev trov Kal rdre on pacrra oicrei rcdv dXXcov. Haw ye. Nvv 8e ye ro8e eiricrKei/jcopeOa' trorepov ov8ev dx^eoerai, rj tovto pev d8vvarov, perpidaei 8e ttcds Trpds Xviryv; Ovtco paXXov, ec/rr), rd ye 604 dXrjOes. To8e vvv poi 'Ttepl avrov elite* trorepov paXXov avrov olei 'ttj Xvirrj paxetaOai re Kal dvnreivcLv, drav dparai vtrd tcdv dpolcov, drav ev eptjpla pdvos avrds Ka&' avrov ylyvijrai; IIoAv trov, 8iotcrei, drav dparai. MovcoOels 8e ye, otpai, rroXXd pev raXpr/oei </>0ey^aa0ai, a et ns avrov aKovoi aioxdvoir9 av, froAAa 8e troiycrei, a ovk av degaird nva I8eiv dpcovra. Ovnos €Y€t, e<fo.
• See What Plato Said, p. 505, on Gorg. 482 a-b.
• Cf. 554> d, and p. 394, note e, on 586 e.
• 439 b ff.
4 Plato sometimes pretends to remedy an omission or to correct himself by an afterthought. So in Book v. 449 b-o ff., and Tim. 65 c.
• 387 d-e.
f This suggests the doctrine of fierpioirtfeia as opposed 452
THE REPUBLIC, BOOK X and strife and he held within himself contrary opinions at the same time about the same things,® so also in our actions there is division and strife 6 of the man with himself ? But I recall that there is no need now of our seeking agreement on this point, for in our former discussion6 we were sufficiently agreed that our soul at any one moment teems with count-less such self-contradictions.” “ Rightly,” he said.
Yes, rightly, ’ said I; “ but what we then omittedd must now, I think, be set forth.” “ What is that ? ” he said. “ When a good and reasonable man,” said I, " experiences such a stroke of fortune as the loss of a son or anything else that he holds most dear, we said, I believe, then too,6 that he will bear it more easily than the other sort.” “ Assuredly.” " But now let us consider this : Will he feel no pain, or, since that is impossible, shall we say that he will in some sort be moderate f in his grief ? ” “ That,” he said, “ is rather the truth.” “Tell me now this about him: Do you think he will be more likely to resist and fight against his grief when he is observed by his equals or when he is in solitude alone by himself ? ” “ He will be much more restrained,” he said, “ when he is on view.” “ But when left alone, I fancy, he will permit himself many utterances which, if heard by another, would put him to shame, and will do many things which he would not consent to have another see him doing.” “ So it is,” he said.
to the Stoic dirddeia. Joel ii. p. 161 thinks the passage a polemic against Antisthenes. Seneca, Epist. xcix. 15 seems to agree with Plato rather than with the Stoics: “ inhumanitas est ista non virtus.” So Plutarch, Gons, ad Apol. 3 (102 c f.). See also ibid. 22 (112 e-f). Cf. Horace, Odes ii. 3. 1 aequam memento rebus in arduis servare mentem,” and also Laws 732 c, 960 a.
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VI. Ovkovv to pev dvriTelveiv diaKeXevopevov B Xoyos Kal vopos lari, to 8e eXKov errl ras Xvrras avro to rrdOos; ^AArjOrj. ’Evavnas 8e dywyrjs yiyvopevrjs ev rep dvdptvrup rrepi to avro dpa 8vo tftapev avruJ dvayKaiov etvai. Hais 8’ ov; Ovkovv to pev erepov rep vopep eroipov rreldecrdai, 6 vopos e^rjyeirai; Hais; Acyet rrov 6 vopos, on KdXXiorov 6 n pdXiara rjcrvxlcLV dyeiv ev Tais £vpc/>opais Kal pr] dyavaKreiv, d>s ovre StjAov ovtos tov ayaOov re Kal kokov tcov toiovtojv, ovre els to rrpouOev ovSev rrpoftaivov rep x^^tos 0 <f>epovn, ovre n roov avOpcorrtvcov d£iov ov peydXrjs arrovbrjs, o re 8ei ev avrois o n raxiara rrapa-ylyveuOai Tjpiv, rovnp eprro8d)v yiyvdpevov to XvrreiaOai. Tlvi, 8* * os, Xeyeis; Ta) ^ovXevecrOai, fy 8* eyd>> rrepi to yeyovds Kal atarrep ev rrnoaei Kvflaw rrpds rd rrerrnoKora rldeaBai rd avrov 77pay para, orrp 6 Xdyos aipei PeAridr* dv ex^tv, aAAa pr; rrpocrrrTataavTas KaOdrrep rraidas exo" pevovs tov rrAr^yevros ev Tip ftoav 8 tar pt flew, aAA’ D act edlt,eiv Try i/tvx'fjv o n raxiora ylyveaQai rrpds to lauOat re Kal erravopOovv to rreaov re Kal
• Cf. Laws 645 a, Phaedr. 238 c, and for the conflict in the soul also Rep. 439 b if.
6 The conflict proves that for practical purposes the soul has parts. Cf. 436 b if.
* Cf. Apology, in fine.
d Cf. Laws 803 b and Class. Phil. ix. p. 353, n. 3, Friedlander, Platon, i. p. 143.
• Hoffding, Outlines of Psychology, p. 99, refers to Saxo’s tale of the different effect which the news of the murder of Regner Lodbrog produced on his sons: he in whom the emotion was weakest had the greatest energy for action, 454
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VI. “ Now is it not reason and law that exhorts him to resist, while that which urges him to give way to his grief is the bare feeling itself? ” “True.” ° And where there are two opposite impulses 8 in a man at the same time about the same thing we say that there must needs be two things 6 in him.” “ Of course.” “ And is not the one prepared to follow the guidance of the law as the law leads and directs?” “ How so ? ” “ The law, I suppose, declares that it is best to keep quiet as far as possible in calamity and not to chafe and repine, because we cannot know what is really good and evil in such things e and it advantages us nothing to take them hard, and nothing in mortal life is worthy of great concern,d and our grieving checks 6 the very thing we need to come to our aid as quickly as possible in such case.” “ What thing,” he said, “ do you mean? ” “ To deliberate/ ” I said, “ about what has happened to us, and, as it were in the fall of the dice/ to determine the movements of our affairs with reference to the numbers that turn up, in the way that reason indicates* would be the best, and, instead of stumbling like children, clapping one’s hands to the stricken spoti and wasting the time in wailing, ever to accustom the soul to devote itself at once to the curing of the hurt and the raising up of what
f Cf. Shakes. Richard II. in. ii. 178:
My lord, wise men ne’er sit and wail their woes But presently prevent the ways to wail,
Herod, i. 20 irpbs rb irapebv ^ovhei’qrat.
9 Cf. Eurip. Electra 639 and fr. 175 irpbs ri> iriirrov, Iph. Aul. 1343 and Hippol. 718 irpbs rd vvv ireirruKira., Epictet. ii. 5. 3. See also Stallbaum ad loc.
* Cf. 440 b, 607 b, Herod, i. 132.
* Cf. Demosthenes’ description of how barbarians box iv. 40 (51), del r^s TrXifyi/s S-xerai.
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voarjaav, larpucfj Bprjvcpdlav d^avi^ovTa. 'OpOd-rara yovv dv tls, tyr), Trpds ras Tu^a? ovto) Trpoa^epoLTo. Ovkovv, (/>apev, to pev /SeXTLcrrov tovto) Tip XoyLcrpcp edeXec eTreaOat. AijXov dip To 8e Trpos ras dvapvifaeLs re tov TrdOovs Kal Trpds tovs ddvppovs dyov Kal dTrXtfcrTU)s e^ov avTaiv dp* ovk dXdyiordv Te (/rfaopev elvaL Kal dpydv Kal debXlas </>lXov; Qr/cropev pev odv. Ovkovv to E pev ttoXX^v plpryjav Kal ttolklXtjv ^X^l, to dya-vaKTTjTiKOV’ to 8e (f>pdvLpdv T€ Kal rprvxLov TjOoS, TrapaTTArjcrtov ov act avro avTtp, ovtc pabLov pLprp craodaL ovtg pLpovpevov cvttstgs KaTapaOew, dXXcos T€ Kal TravrjyvpeL Kal TravTodairoLs dvOputTTOis els OeaTpa gvXXeyopevoLS. aXXoTpiov yap ttov TrdOovs 605 plp^obs avTOLs ylyveTaL. JJavTaTTaari pev odv.
*0 8y pipTjTlKOS TTObTJTTjS dfjXoV OTl OV TTpOS TO tolovtov TTjs ^v^rjs TT€</>VKe ye Kal rj oro<f)la avTOV TOVTtp dpeoKecv TreTrrjyev, el peXXec evdoKip'queLV ev tois ttoXXols, aAAa Trpds to dyavaKrrjTLKov T€ Kal ttolkIXov tfOos 8ta to evplppTov elvac. AfjXov. Ovkovv 8iKala)S dv avTov T^dr] eTrcXapflavolpeda, Kal TiOeipev dvTLcrTpoc/)ov avTov to) ^ooypacfxp; Kal yd.p T<p ^avXa ttoiclv Trpds dX^Oeiav eoucev avTip, Kal Ttp Trpds erepov tolovtov dpiXetv Trjs B ^xrjs, aAAa prj Trpds to PcXtiotov, Kal Tavrp
(opoLCOTaL’ Kal ovtcos 'rjd'q dv ev dutT) ov Trapade%OL-
* Cf. Soph. Ajax 582 Opvjvecv irpbs Top.Qvn with Ovid, Met. i. 190:
sed immedicabile vulnus ense recidendum est.
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has fallen, banishing threnody® by therapy.” “ That certainly,” he said, “ would be the best way to face misfortune and deal with it.” “ Then, we say, the best part of us is willing to conform to these precepts of reason.” “ Obviously.” “ And shall we not say that the part of us that leads us to dwell in memory on our suffering and impels us to lamentation, and cannot get enough of that sort of thing, is the irrational and idle part of us, the associate of cowardice 6 ? ” “Yes, we will say that.” “And does not the fretful part of us present6 many and varied occasions for imitation, while the intelligent and temperate disposition, always remaining approximately the same, is neither easy to imitate nor to be understood when imitated, especially by a nondescript mob assembled in the theatre ? For the representation imitates a type that is alien to them.” “ By all means.” “ And is it not obvious that the nature of the mimetic poet is not related to this better part of the soul and his cunning is not framedd to please it, if he is to win favour with the multitude, but is devoted to the fretful and complicated type of character because it is easy to imitate ? ” “ It is obvious.” “ This consideration, then, makes it right for us to proceed to lay hold of him and set him down as the counterpart • of the painter; for he resembles him in that his creations are inferior in respect of reality; and the fact that his appeal is to the inferior part of the soul and not to the best part is another point of resemblance. And so we may at last say that we should be
6 Cf. on 603 b, p. 450, note a.
*	fyei in the sense of “involves,” “admits of,” as frequently in Aristotle’s Metaphysics.
*	For T^irijyev cf. 530 D.
•	ivrlffTpo^ov is used as in Aristot. Rhet. 1354 a 1.
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pLeOa els pLeXXovaav evvopLetaGaL ttoXlv, orc tovto eyetpei ttjs ^n>x^s Kac Tptyei Kal layvpov ttolojv aTToXXvCTL TO XoyLCTTLKOV, OJCTTTep C.V TToXeL OTav TLS p,ox0Tf]povs eyKpaTecs ttolojv TrapaStSo) tt)v ttoXlv, tovs de xaPL€(J'r^PovS (/ideLpr)' TavTov Kal tov piprjTLKOV TTOLT]TT}V (f)TJ(JOpLeV KaKTjV TToXLTeLOV 181(1 CKaCTTOV TTJ l/nixf) epLTTOLCLV, TO) aVO^TCp avTrjs 0 Xapi^ojievov Kal ovtc to. plcl^oj ovre tol eXarTO) ^LayLyvcoaKovTL, aAAa ra aura tot€ p,ev pLeydXa rjyovjievtp, Tore 8e a/iLKpd, et8a>Aa eldooXoTroLovvTa, tov 8e dXrjdovs Troppou Trdw dfiecrrdoTa. Ilarv p.ev ovv.
VII. Ou fievTOL tto) to ye [leylcttov KaTTjyo-prjKajiev avTrjs. to ydp Kal tovs €ttl€LK€ls lkovtjv etvaL XcuflacrdaL, cktos Trdw tlvcov dXtycov, trav-Sclvov ttov. Tt 8 ov pLeXXeL, CLTrep ye 8pa avTo; A.KOVOJV (JKOTTeL. OL yap TTOV fleXrLCTTOL TjpLCOV aKpo(vp,evoL OfiTjpov'T) dXXov tlvos tcov Tpaycp8o-D ITOL&V pLLpLOVpLeVOV TLVa TO)V T]pU)U>V €V 7TeV0€L ovra KaL pxLKpdv pyjacv dnoreLvovTa ev tols ddvpiioLs, y Kal a8ovrds re Kal KOTTro/ievovs, otuO9 OTL x^tpopLev T€ Kal ev8dvres ypLas avTovs eiropLcGa £vp/7Ta<rxovT€S Kal a'irov8dt)ovTes eTraLvovpLev a>s dyaOdv ttoly]ttjv, os dv Yjpcas d tl pLaXLfrra ovtcd 8La6rj. Ot8a* * ttuSs 81 ov; ^Otov 8e olkclov tlvl T]pLU)v kt;8os yevrpraL, evvoets av otl cm T(p evavrlat KaXXojiTL^opLeGa, dv 8vvci>pLe0a rjcrvxLav dyeiv Kal E KapTepeLV, d)s tovto pLev av8pds dv, ckclvo 8e
• Cf. p. 412, note d. 6 Cf. p. 420, note a, on 595 b-c.
e For iv irivdei cf. Soph. El. 290, 846, Herod, i. 46.
d Cf. Phileb. 48 a.
* See the description in Ion 535 e, and Laws 800 d.
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THE REPUBLIC, BOOK X justified in not admitting him into a well-ordered state, because he stimulates and fosters this element in the soul, and by strengthening it tends to destroy the rational part, just as when in a state ° one puts bad men in power and turns the city over to them and ruins the better sort. Precisely in the same manner we shall say that the mimetic poet sets up in each individual soul a vicious constitution by fashioning phantoms farremoved fromreality, andby currying favour with the senseless element that cannot distinguish the greater from the less, but calls the same thing now one, now the other.” “ By all means.”
VII. “ But we have not yet brought our chief accusation against it. Its power to corrupt, with rare exceptions, even the better sort is surely the chief cause for alarm.” “ How could it be otherwise, if it really does that ? ” “ Listen and reflect. I think you know that the very best of us, when we hear Homer b or some other of the makers of tragedy imitating one of the heroes who is in grief,c and is delivering a long tirade in his lamentations or chanting and beating his breast, feel pleasure/ and abandon ourselves and accompany the representation with sympathy and eagerness,® and we praise as an excellent poet the one who most strongly affects us in this way.” “ I do know it, of course.” “ But when in our own lives some affliction comes to us, you are also aware that we plume ourselves upon the opposite, on our ability to remain calm and endure, in the belief that this is the conduct of a man, and what we were praising in the theatre that of a woman/ ” “ I do note that.” “ Do you think, then,” said I, “that
1 This is qualified in 387 e-388 a by ov<5£ rairracs tnrovSa/atr. Cf. also 398 e.
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yvvaiKos, o rove eTrrjvovpev. 9Evvod>, * *H KaAcos ovv, rjv 3* eyco, ouro? o enaivos eyec, T° opcbvra toiovtov avdpa, otov eavTov ns pr] agioi etvai aAA* ato^woiro dv, pr[ fldeXvTTecrOai aAAa Xalpeiv Te Kai enaiveiv; Ov pa tov A”, ec/rr), ovk 606 evXdycp eoiKev. Nat, rjv 8* eyco, ei CKclvr) y9 auro
(jkottoit[s. 11^; Ei evdvpoio, on to fiia Kar-eyopevov Tore ev Tais oiKeiais gvp</>opais Kai ne-TreivTjKos tov SaKpvaai Te Kai aTrodvpaaOai ucavajs Kai aTTOTrXpadrjvai, rftvaei ov toiovtov otov tovtcdv eTTldvpeiV, TOT9 €OTl TOVTO to vtto TOOV TTOITJTCVV TTiprrXdpevov Kai x^-tpov' to 8e <f>v<jei fleXncrrov Tjpajv, are ovx iKavdos Trerrai^evpevov Xoycp ovde effei, avvqcn tt}V t/jvXaKTjv tov Opiyvcodovs tovtov, B are dXXoTpia ndOrj 0eo)povv Kai eavTcp ov8ev aiaxpov dv, ei aAAo? avrjp ayaOds cf)d(JKa)v etvai dKaipcvs TrevOei, tovtov erraiveiv koi eXeeiv aAA’ ckcivo Kepdatveiv r^yeiTai, tt}v Tjdov^v, Kai ovk dv de^aiTO avTrjs arepTjOfjvai KaTafipovTqcras dXov tov TTOiTjparos. Xoyt^eaOai ydp, otpai, dXlyois nai peTcanv, oti diroXaveiv avayKTj and tcvv aXXoTptcov eis to, oiKeia’ Opeif/avTa yd,p ev eKeivois ioXvpdv to eXeeivdv ov pddiov ev tois avrov
* Cf. Vol. I. p. 509, note 6, on 473 e.
• Cf. Isoc. Panegyr. 168 for a different application.
• This contains a hint of one possible meaning of the Aristotelian doctrine of /cd^apau, Poet. 1449 b 27-28. Cf. KovcptevGai fj,eG’ -fjSovrjs Pol. 1342 a 14, and my review of Finsler, “ Platon u. d. Aristot. Poetik,” Class. Phil. iii. p. 462. But the tone of the Platonic passage is more like that of Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies: “ And the human nature of us 460
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this praise is rightfully bestowed when, contemplating a character that we would not accept but would be ashamed of in ourselves, we do not abominate it but take pleasure and approve?” “No, by Zeus,” he said, “ it does not seem reasonable.” “ Oh yes,a ” said I, “ if you would consider it in this way.” “ In what way ? ” “If you would reflect that the part of the soul that in the former case, in our own misfortunes,6 was forcibly restrained, and that has hungered for tears and a good cryc and satisfaction, because it is its nature to desire these things, is the element in us that the poets satisfy and delight, and that the best element in our nature, since it has never been properly educated by reason or even by habit, then relaxes its guard d over the plaintive part, inasmuch as this is contemplating the woes of others and it is no shame to it to praise and pity another who, claiming to be a good man, abandons himself to excess in his grief; but it thinks this vicarious pleasure is so much clear gain/ and would not consent to forfeit it by disdaining the poem altogether. That is, I think, because few are capable of reflecting that what we enjoy in others will inevitably react upon ourselves/ For after feeding fat9 the emotion of pity there, it is not easy to restrain it in our own sufferings.” “ Most imperatively requiring awe and sorrow of some kind, for the noble grief we should have borne with our fellows, and the pure tears we should have wept with them, we gloat over the pathos of the police court and gather the night dew of the grave.”
a This anticipates the idea of the “censor” in modern psychology.
•	Cf. rrj 8’ a<r<pa.Xeiq. KcpSaveis Eurip. Here. Fur. 604, which is frequently misinterpreted; Herod, viii. 60. 3.
*	For the psychology cf. Laws 656 b and supra on 385 c-d.
*	Cf. 442a.
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C TrdOeob Karex^iv. ’AX^Bearrara, €</>T). *Ap' ou^ o avrds Xdyos Kal Trepl rov yeXolov, dn> av avrds abcryvvobo yeXcoroTrobcov, ev pbipb^aei, 8v) KCopcpdbKp ■)} /cat ZSia aKovcvv a<f>68pa XaPfi$ KaL P^l pLicrfis (vs TTOVTjpd, ravrdv rrobets direp ev rots eXeoLs; o ydp rep Xdyco av Karetx^s ev cravrtp flovXopLevov yeXcvroTTOtetv> (ftoftovpbevos 8o£av fhopbo-Xotflas, rdr* av dvlrjs Kal €Ket veavuedv Trouyras eXaBes ttoXXolkls ev rots ocKetobS e^eveyOels (vare D K(vpb(pdo7Toi,ds yeveaBai. Kat pbdXa, e(/>7]. Kai rrepl d<f>podbcrlcov 8?} Kal Bvpbov Kal Trepl Travrayv raw CTrLdvpLTprLKcdv re Kal XvTrrjpdjv Kal rfiecov ev rfj faXTb ®	'nderr) Trpdget, rjpbtv errecrBab,
on robavra rjpbas rj TrotrpnKT] pbcpbrjcrcs epyd^erac; rpec/)€i ydp ravra dpdovaa, 8eov avxpLetv, Kal apxovra rjptv KaOlarryn, 8eov dpxeoBat, avrd, Iva fleXnovs re Kal ev8aepLovearepoL avrl xeLpdvcvv Kal dOXuorepoiv yiyvevpbeBa. Ovk ex<v dXXoos (f>avaif E 8* os. Ovkovv, cIttov, <5 VXavKcvv, drav 'OpL-ppov eTraiverais evrvxys Xeyovcnv, <vs rrjv EAAaSa Treiral8evK€V ovros 6 Troir]'nqst Kal rrpds 8bOLKT[(jLV re Kal Trai,8elav revv dv6p(OTrtva)v 7rpay-pedreov d^bos avaXaftdvn pbavOavecv re Kal Kara
a Cf. Vol. I. p. 211, note f, La Bruy fere, Des Ouvrages de Vesprit (CEuvres, ed. M. G. Servois, i. p. 137): “D’oii vient que 1’on rit si librement au thfe&tre, et que 1’on a honte d’v pleurer?”
6 In the Laws 816 d-e Plato says that the citizens must witness such performances since the serious cannot be learned without the laughable, nor anything without its opposite; but they may not take part in them. That is left to slaves and foreigners. Cf. also Vol. I. p. 239, note b, on 396 e.
• i.e. as opposed to public performances. Cf. Euthydem, 462
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true,” he said. “ Does not the same principle apply to the laughable,0 namely,that if in comic representations,& or for that matter in private talk,c you take intense pleasure in buffooneries that you would blush to practise yourself, and do not detest them as base, you are doing the same thing as in the case of the pathetic ? For here again what your reason, for fear of the reputation of buffoonery, restrained in yourself when it fain would play the clown, you release in turn, and so, fostering its youthful impudence, let yourself go so far that often ere you are aware you become yourself a comedian in private.” “ Yes, indeed,” he said. “ And so in regard to the emotions of sex and anger, and all the appetites and pains and pleasures of the soul which we say accompany all our actions ,d the effect of poetic imitation is the same. For it waters® and fosters these feelings when what we ought to do is to dry them up, and it establishes them as our rulers when they ought to be ruled, to the end that we may be better and happier men instead of worse and more miserable.” “I cannot deny it,” said he. “ Then, Glaucon,” said I, “when you meet encomiasts of Homer who tell us that this poet has been the educator of Hellas/ and that for the conduct and refinement9 of human life he is worthy of our study
305 d iv bi rots ISlois X6yot$, Theaet. 177 b, Soph. 232 c tv ye rats ISlats <rvvov<rta,is, and Soph. 222 c Trpoao/xiXijriK^i' with Quintil. iii. 4. 4. Wilamowitz, Antigonos von Karystos, g. 285, fantastically says that it means prose and refers to ophron. He compares 366 e. But see Laws 935 b-c.
d Cf. supra 603 c.	* Cf. 550 b.
1	Isocrates, Panegyr. 159, says Homer was given a place in education because he celebrated those who fought against the barbarians. Cf. also Aristoph. Frogs 1034 if.
9	The same conjunction is implied in Protagoras’s teaching, Protag. 318 e and 317 b.
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tovtov tov itoit]tt]v rravra tov avrov ft tov xara-607 orKevaadpevov tfiv, <f>iXeiv pev ypr] Kal daird^ecrOai cog ovras fleXrtcrTovs els daov Swavrac, Kal avy^copeiv ^Oprjpov TTOirjriKcdrarov etvai Kal irpa>-tov tojv rpaycpdoTroicdv, eldevai 8e> on oarov povov vpvovs Beois Kal eyKcopia tois dyaBois Troitfcrecos irapadeKreov els rrdXiv el 3e tt]V rjdvapevrjv Movaav rrapadegei ev peXecriv r] eireaiv, rjdovr) aoi Kai Xvttt) ev rrj ttoXci ftacriXevcreTov avrl vopov Te Kai tov Koivfj del dogavros etvai fteXnarov Xoyov. AXrjBecrTaTa, e^Tj.
B VIII. Taura 3^,	dTroXeXoyTyjQa) rjpiv
avapvrjcrdeiai rrepi 'n-oitfcreuos > on elKoruos dpa tot€ avTTjv eK rfjs rroXeovs arreareXXopev TOiavTrjv ovcrav" 6 ydp Xoyos ypas rjpei. rrpocretiroopev de avrfj, prj Kal Tiva OKX^por^ra "qpcov Kal dypoiKiav Karayvcp, oti rraXaid pev tis dia<f>opd </>iXouo</>la Te Kal TTOirjTiK'fj' Kal ydp rj XaKepvt>a rrpds 8e-(jTTorav kvcov eKelvr] Kpavydtpvcra, Kal peyas ev
•	For the /j^v cf. Symp. 180 e, Herod, vii. 102.
•	The condescending tone is that of Euthydem. 306 c-d.
•	Aristotle, Poet. 1453 a 29, says that Euripides is rpaytKih-raros of poets.
4 Cf. 605 c, 595 b-c.
• Cf. Laics 801 d-e, 829 c-d, supra 397 c-d, 459 e, 468 d, Friedlander, Platon, i. p. 142, and my review of Pater, Plato and Platonism, in The Dial, 14 (1893) p. 211.
1 Cf. Laws 802 c r^s yXvKelas MoiJcriys. See Finsler, Platon u. d. aristot. Poetik, pp. 61-62.
• See on 604 c, p. 455, note h.
* For the quarrel between philosophy and poetry cf. Laws 967 c-d, Friedlander, Platon, ii. p. 136. It still goes on in modern times. Cf. Keats, “ Lamia ”:
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and devotion, and that we should order our entire lives by the guidance of this poet, we must love ° and salute them as doing the best they can,6 and concede to them that Homer is the most poetic c of poets and the first of tragedians/ but we must know the truth, that we can admit no poetry into our city save only hymns to the gods and the praises of good men.* For if you grant admission to the honeyed muse f in lyric or epic, pleasure and pain will be lords of your city instead of law and that which shall from time to time have approved itself to the general reason as the best.” “ Most true,” he said.
VIII. “ Let us, then, conclude our return to the topic of poetry and our apology, and affirm that we really had good grounds then for dismissing her from our city, since such was her character. For reason constrained us.9' And let us further say to her, lest she condemn us for harshness and rusticity, that there is from of old a quarrelh between philosophy and poetry. For such expressions as ‘ the yelping hound barking at her master and mighty in the idle babble of fools,’i
Do not all charms fly At the mere touch of cold philosophy?
Wordsworth, “ A Poet’s Epitaph ”:
Philosopher! a fingering slave. One that would peep and botanize Upon his mother’s grave.
But Anatole France thinks otherwise, “ Les Torts de 1’histoire,” Vie litteraire, ii. p. 123: “J’ai remarqu6 que les philosophes vivaient g6n6ralement en bonne intelligence avec les poetes . . . Les philosophes savent que les poetes ne pensent pas; cela les d^sarme, les attendrit et les enchante.”
* Wilamowitz, Platon, i. p. 252, conjectures that these quotations are from Sophron; cf. also ibid. ii. pp. 386-387.
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C d(f>p6va>v Kcveayopiaun, Kal 6 rcov Staad^cov o^Aos Kpardiv, Kal oi Xeirrais pLepipwcbvres otl dpa irevovTaL, Kal aAAa pLVpia arjpLCLa rraXaLas evavTLa)-cretos tovtcov. dpccos 8e eipiyrOa), otl rjpLCLS y€, et Ttva €%OL Xoyov €t7TetV T) Trpos ^OV^V 7TOLT]TLKT] Kal Tj pLLp,r](Hs> d)$ ypr] avTTjv etvaL ev itoXcl ev-vop,ovfJLevT]> dopLevoL dv KaTa^eyoLpLeOa' d>s £vv-LarpLev ye TjpLLV avTOLS KrjXovpifvoLs V7T* avrfjs' aAAa yap to 8okovv aXrjOes ovy oolov Trpo8L86vaL.
D 7) yap, di (frlXe, ov KrjXeL vir* avTrjs Kal av, Kal pLaXLcrra oTav 8l* 'Op/ppov Oecoprjs avryv; IIoAv ye. Ovkovv 8iKala cotIv ovtoj KaTLevaL, diro-XoyTjaapLevYj1 ev pLeXeL yj tlvl dXX(p pLeTpcp; II aw pLev odv. AoLpLev 8e ye ttov dv Kal tols TrpooTaTaLS
X	t / \
aVTT/ST, oaoi fir) TTOLrjTLKOL, (pLAOTTOLrjTaL O€, avev pLeTpov Xoyov virep 'avTrjs elyreLV, d)s ov pLovov 7}8eLa aAAa Kal dx/>eXLpL7] rrpos Tas TroXiTelas Kal tov piov tov dv0pd)7TLv6v eoTL' Kal evpLevcos aKOVUO-E pLeda. Kep8avovpLev yap ttov, edv pLT] pcovov T]8eLa
(fjavrj aAAa xrai d^eXlpLY]. nd)? 8* ov [teXXopLev, Kep8alveLv; Et 8e ye pv/f, c3 $>iXe eracpe, dfcnrep oi ttotc tov epaadevTes, eav rjy'qaajvraL pLrj d)(f>eXLpLOV etvaL tov eparra, )8ta pLev, dpuvs 8e air-/	\ e ~ e/ c x x >	/ x
e^ovrai,) Kac r][i€Ls ovtojs, ota tov eyyeyovora fiev
1 &ToXoyt]ffa/Ji^vr} A, &iro\oyiffa/i&7) FD, &iro\oyriffo^vt] A’M.
a Cf. p. 420, note b, on 595 c.
6 Cf. supra, Introd. p. Ixiii.
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and ‘ the mob that masters those who are too wise for their own good,’ and the subtle thinkers who reason that after all they are poor, and countless others are tokens of this ancient enmity. But nevertheless let it be declared that, if the mimetic and dulcet poetry can show any reason for her existence in a well-governed state, we would gladly admit her, since we ourselves are very conscious of her spell. But all the same it would be impious to betray what we believe to be the truth.0 Is not that so, friend ? Do not you yourself feel her magic b and especially when Homerc is her interpreter ? ” “ Greatly.” “ Then may she not justly return from this exile after she has pleaded her defence, whether in lyric or other measure ? ” “ By all means.” “ And we would allow her advocates who are not poets but lovers of poetry to plead her cause d in prose without metre, and show that she is not only delightful but beneficial to orderly government and all the life of man. And we shall listen benevolently, for it will be clear gain for us if it can be shown that she bestows not only pleasure but benefit.” “ How could we help being the gainers ? ” said he. “ But if not, my friend, even as men who have fallen in love, if they think that the love is not good for them, hard though it be/ nevertheless refrain, so we,
e In Laws 658 d Plato says that old men would prefer Homer and epic to any other literary entertainment.
d This challenge was taken up by Aristotle (Poetics), Plutarch (Quomodo adolescens), Sidney (Defense of Poesie), and many others.
6 ftlq. ^v, Smws W: cf. Epist. iii. 316 e, and vii. 325 a, and Raeder, Rhein. Mus. Ixi. p. 470, Aristoph. Clouds 1363 fikv aXX’ fyiws, Eurip. Phoen. 1421 /z6Xis jdv, elf reive 5’, and also Soph. Antig. 1105, O.T. 998, Eurip. Bacch. 1027, Hec. 843, Or. 1023, El. 753, Phoen. 1069, LA. 688, 904.
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epCOTCL TTj$ TOLCLVTrjS TTOirjOCCOS VTTO rfs TCOV KaXtOV 608 ttoXitcicov Tpocfrijs, evvoi p>ev e cropped a cfravfjvai
avr^v cbs fleXTtcjTTjV Kal aXyOeaTaTrfv, ecos 8 av p/rj oia t*	diroXoyTjcracr 6 ai, aKpoacrdpeO ayTTjs
€7Tq$OVT€S T}pw aVTOLS tovtov tov Xoyov, ov Xe-yopiev, Kal TavTtjv ttjv eircpS^v, evXaflovpevoi iraXiv ep/rreaeiv els tov TraiSiKov T€ Kal tov tcov ttoXXcov epcoTa. alaBopieBa1 8’ ovv, cos ov cfttov-Saareov errl tt} TOiavry iroitfcrei cbs dXrjBelas Te aTTTopevrj Kal (rirovSala, aXX* evXafrrjTeov avTTjV* B tco aKpocopevco, irepl rrjs cv avrco TroXiTeias
ScSlotc, Kal vopLicrrea airep elpryca/iev vrepl ttoct]-aecos. HavTaTraubV, 8* os, ^vp,c/>T]p,b. Meyas yap, €<f)Yjv, 6 dya)v, <5 </>lXe VXavKOJV, p,eyas, ovy doos 8okcl, to yprjcrrdv KaKov yeveerOai, a>are ovre TLp/fj eTrapdevra ovre ypripauLV ovre apyrj ovdepciq, ovSe ye TTOVYjTLK'fj d£cov dp,eX'fjcrai St/caio-avvTjs tc Kal Trjs dXX.7js dpeTrjs> &vp,(/>7]pl aob, efrr}, e^ &V dbeXrjXvOapev' otpai 8e xac dXAov
OVTLVOVV.
C IX. Kat prjv, tfv 8’ eya), ra ye p,eyi<rra eTrlyeLpa dpeTfjs Kal TTpoKelpeva diOXa ov dbeXTfjXvOapev' ’Apyyavov Tt,, €</>r], Xeyeis pieyeBos, €i tcov elprjpe-
1	ala06fie0a, AFDM, elabp-eda scr. Mon., $<r6v.e0a. Madvig, followed by Burnet.
2	ADM have fir after air^v, F More recent mss. omit it.
a Ironical, as KaXXlffrrj in 562 A.
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owing to the love of this kind of poetry inbred in us by our education in these fine 0 polities of ours, will gladly have the best possible case made out for her goodness and truth, but so long as she is unable to make good her defence we shall chant over to ourselves b as we listen the reasons that we have given as a counter-charm to her spell, to preserve us from slipping back into the childish loves of the multitude; for we have come to see that we must not take such poetry seriously as a serious thing c that lays hold on truth, but that he who lends an ear to it must be on his guard fearing for the polity in his soul a and must believe what we have said about poetry.” “ By all means,” he said, “ I concur.” “ Yes, for great is the struggle,® ” I said, “ dear Glaucon, a far greater contest than we think it, that determines whether a man prove good or bad, so that not the lure of honour or wealth or any office, no, nor of poetry either, should incite us f to be careless of righteousness and all excellence.” “ I agree' with you,” he replied, “ in view of what we have set forth, and I think that anyone else would do so too.”
IX. “ And yet,” said I, “ the greatest rewards of virtue and the prizes proposed for her we have not set forth.” “You must have in mind an inconceivable a magnitude,” he replied, “ if there are other
6 For iirq.bovTes cf. Phaedo 114 d, 77 E.
e Of. 602 b.
d Cf. on 591 e, p. 412, note d.
*	Cf. Phaedo 114 c, 107 c, Phaedr. 247 b, Gorg. 526 e, Blaydes on Aristoph. Peace 276, and for the whole sentence Phaedo 83 b-c, supra 465 d, infra 618 b-c f. and p. 404, note d, on 589 e.
*	iirapS^VTO.: cf. 416 C.
9 Cf. supra 494 c, 509 a, 548 d, 584 b, 588 a, Apol. 41 c, Charm. 155 d.
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vwv pel^co cotIv aAAa. Tt 8’ av, yv 8’ eyco, ev ye dXlya) XP°V(P pdya yevoi/ro; rras yap ovtos ye 6 ck TratSo? p€XPL 'npeaflvTOV XP°VO$ irpds iravra dXtyos ttov ns civ ely. Ovdev pev ovv, e</>y. Tt ovv; olcl aOavdru) ttpay pan vrrep tooovtov 8eiv D ypdvou earrovdaKevai, aAA’ ouy virep tov rravTos;
Olpat eyaiy*, efry aAAa rt tovto Xeyeis; Ovk yadyaai, yv 8’ eyco, ort dOdvaros ypdov y ipvxy Kal ovbeTTore aTzdAAvrat; /cat os ep^Xefras poi Kal Oavpaaas elite Ma Al’, ovk eyooye' av 8e tovt* e^ets Xeyew; Et py adiKco y’, efrrpr olpat, 8e /cat av' ovdev ydp yaAeTrdv. *Eaoty’, etf>y aov av yoecos aKovaat.pt, to ov xa^eTrov tovto.
’Akovois av, yv 8’ eyd). Aeye povov, e</>y. ’Aya-E 06v rt, ehrov, Kal kokov KaXeis; “J^ycoye. *ApB 9 ovv dfairep eyd) rrepl avrcov Scavoei; To ttolov; To pev aTroXXvov /cat bia^decpov 7rav to kokov elvat, to 8e a<o^ov /cat dx^eXovv to dyaOdv. *Eycoy’,
B Clement, Strom, iv. p. 496 b 60o6vck’ &peri) twv iv &v0p&iroi$ fi6vr) ovk Ovpalwv r&irlxetpa Xapfliivei, air)] S’ lavrfy i0Xa tQv irbvwv fyei. Tennyson, “ Wages ”:
... if the wages of Virtue be dust, Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm and the fly ?
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky:
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die.
b Tennyson, “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After”:
Good, for Good is Good, he follow’d, yet he look’d beyond the grave ...
Truth for truth, and good for good! The Good, the True, the Pure, the Just—
Take the charm “For ever” from them, and they crumble into dust.
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things greater than those of which we have spoken.0 ** “ What great thing,” said I, “ could there be in a little time b ? For surely the whole time from the boy to the old man would be small compared with all time.® ” “.Nay, it is nothing,” he said. “ What then ? Do you think that an immortal thing d ought to be seriously concerned for such a little time, and not rather for all time ? ” “I think so,” he said ; “ but what is this that you have in mind ? ” “ Have you never perceived,” said I, “ that our soul is immortal and never perishes ? ” And he, looking me full in the face e in amazement/ said, “ No, by Zeus, not I; but are you able to declare this ? ” “I certainly ought to be/ ” said I, “and I think you too can, for it is nothing hard.” “ It is for me,” he said; “ and I would gladly hear from you this thing that is not hard/ ” “ Listen,” said I. “ Just speak on,” he replied. “ You speak of* good and evil, do you not ? ” “I do.” “ Is your notion of them the same as ynine ? ” “ What is it ? ” “ That which destroys and corrupts in every case is the evil; that which preserves and benefits is the
•	Cf. on 486 a, p. 9, note /and 498 d.
d For the colourless use of irpdypa see What Plato Said, p. 497, on Protag. 330 c-d. Cf. Shakes. Hamlet, i. iv. 67 “ being a thing immortal as itself.”
•	ipfiXtyas: cf. Charmides 155 c.
f Glaucon is surprised in spite of 498 d. Many uncertain inferences have been drawn from the fact that in spite of the Phaedo and Phaedrus (245 c ff.) interlocutors in Plato are always surprised at the idea of immortality. Cf. supra, Introd. p. Ixiv.
9 For the idiomatic el ph cf. 430 e, Charm. 156 a, Menex. 236 b, infra 612 d.
h Cf. Protag. 341 a rd xaXeirbv tovto, which is a little different, Herod, vii. 11 rd Seivbv rd Trelaouat.
* See Vol. I. p. 90, note a and What Plato Said, p. 567, on Cratgl. 385 b.
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•ft rp /	/	x t /	x >	/\x	\ f
€<pq. Ii de; kokov eKaartp tl Kat ayauov Aeyeis;
609 olov dc^OaXpLOLS 6</>0aXp,iav Kal gvp/rravTL rd) <jcb[iaTL vdcrov, (jIto) T€ epval^Tjv, CTTjiredova re £vXols> yaXxco 8e Kal cnbqpq) tov, Kat, oirep Aeyco, o^eSdp iracrL ^vp,<l>VTOv eKaarcp kokov re Kai vocrqpLa; *Eya>y’, e^ij. Ovkovv orav rep tl tovtcov Trpoo-yeVTjTOL, TTOVTjpOV T€ 7TOLCL <S 77pOCT€yeP€TO, Kai TcXeV-tcov oXov 8lcXv(T€ Kal dircoXecrev; nd)? yap ov; To ^vp,(/>VTOv dpa KaKov eKaaTov Kal 7] 7rov7]pta CKOOTOV dlToXXvCUV, 7) €1 p,7] TOVTO OTToXcL, ovk dv
B aAAo ye avTo eri 8ia<£0eipeiep. ov ydp to ye dyaOov p/q ttotc tl drroXeaq, ov3e ad to pqre kokov p/qre dyaOov. Rd)? ydp dv; e</>7). ’Eav dpa tl evpiuKcopev tcov ovtcov, a> eon pev kokov, o itolcl avro poyOqpov, tovto pevTOL ov% olov Te avro Avetv aTroAAvov, ovk rjaq 6L(ropf€ua, orc rov 7T€(/)V KOTOS OVTOS dXeOpOS OVK T]V; OvTCDS, €<1)7] > clkos* ii ovv; rjv o eyu)9 yvxt) aP OVK d ttolcl avTqV KaKT]V; Kai p,dX, &f>7], d vvv
0 ^Lflpcev Travra, d^LKLa tc Kal aKoXacrla Kal SeiAia Kai dpaOca. ’H odv tl tovtcov avTqv ScaXvei tc Kai aTtdAAvai; Kai cwocl, p,T] egairaTqOco/jLev OLTjOevres tov o^lkov dvOpcoirov Kal dvoTjTOv, otov Xq<f)0f] ddiKCov, tot€ diroXcoXevaL vnd tt]s d^LKLas, irovTjpLas ovarqs i/ivyrjs’ aAA’ <S8e ttolcl' coairep acopLa 7] crcopaTos irovrjpLa voaos ovoa ttqkcl Kal 3l6XXvcfl Kal dyeL els to p,7]3e crcopLa etvaL, Kal a
a Ruskin, Time and Tide § 52 (Brantwood ed. p. 68): “ Every faculty of man’s soul, and every instinct of it by which he is meant to live, is exposed to its own special form of corruption ”; Boethius, Cons. iii. 11 (L.C.L. trans, p. 283), things are destroyed by what is hostile; Aristot. Top. 124- a 28 el yiep rd cpOapriicbv biaXvriKbv,
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good.” “ Yes, I think so,” he said. “ How about this: Do you say that there is for everything its special good and evil, as for example for the eyes ophthalmia, for the entire body disease, for grain mildew, rotting for wood, rust for bronze and iron, and, as I say, for practically everything its congenital evil and disease a ? ” “I do,” he said. “ Then when one of these evils comes to anything does it not make the thing to which it attaches itself bad, and finally dis;-integrate and destroy it ? ” “ Of course.” “ Then the congenital evil of each thing and its own vice destroys it, or if that is not going to destroy it, nothing else remains that could; for obviouslyb the good will never destroy anything, nor yet again will that which is neutral and neither good nor evilc.” “ How could it ? ” he said. “ If, then, we discover ** anything that has an evil which vitiates it, yet is not able to dissolve and destroy it, shall we not thereupon know that of a thing so constituted there can be no destruction ? ” “ That seems likely,” he said. “ Well, then,” said I, “ has not the soul something that makes it evil ? ” “ Indeed it has,” he said, “ all the things that we were just now enumerating, injustice and licentiousness and cowardice and ignorance. ” “ Does any one of these things dissolve and destroy it ? And reflect, lest we be misled by supposing that when an unjust and foolish man is taken in his injustice he is then destroyed by the injustice, which is the vice of soul. But conceive it thus : Just as the vice of body which is disease wastes and destroys it so that it no longer is a body at all,6 in like manner in all the
6 ye vi termini. Cf. 379 a, Phaedo 106 d.
• See What Plato Said, p. 490, on Lysis 216 o. d Cf. Vol. I. p. 529, note a, on 478 d.
* Cf. Aristot. Pol. 1309 b 28 p.r)8t piva, Trotf/trei <f>alveff0ai.
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vvv dy eXeyopcev d/rravra vtto rys olKetas KaKias, D r<5 TrpocTKaOrjudaL Kal evewai, $La<f>0eLpov(rys, els rd
py etvai, d^LKvetrai—ovy ovra)$; Nat.	*10 b 8y,
Kal ^vxi7v Kara rov avrov rpoTrov crKorrei, dpa evovaa ev avry a8i/cia /cat y dXXy KaKba rep evecvai Kal TTpoaKaOrjaOab (f>0elpei, avryv Kal [lapatvei,, ecos dv els Gdvarov ayayovera rov crd)paros ycoplcry-; Ovdapdos, tovto ye. ’AAAa p,evroi eKetvd ye dXoyov, yv 8* dyco, ryv pev dXXov irovyplav arr-oXXvvaL Tt, ryv 8e avrov py. *AXoyov. ’Ewdst E yap, yv 8’ eyd>, <3 EXavKaw, on ov8* vtto rys «	/	/	« n * y a »	/	»
ra)v enruvv TtovypLas, y av y avraiv eKecvoov, evre rraXaLorys elre aairporys dire yncrovv over a, ovk olope0a dew ad)pa aTroXXvcrOaL' aAA’ edv pev epirovy y avrddv Trovypla raw abrlcov rd) ad)pan. aevparos poy0yplav, efrqaopev avro 8t’ eKecva vtto rys. avrov KaKLas voarov overys aTToXcvXevab' vtto 610 8e (nrlcov Trovyptas dXXaw ovtojv dXXo dv to craj/xa,
U7r’ dXXoTplov KaKov pey epbTTOcyaravros rd epb(/>VTov kokov, ovderrore d^Ld)uop,ev dba^Oelpeadab. 9QpO6-rara, e<f>y, Xeyeis.1
X. Kara rov avrov rolwv Xoyov, fy 8* eyd>, edv p,y ad)pLaro$ rrovypla t/nyy ^vyys Trovyptav epbTTOby, 1 6p96rara . . . Xeyeis Adam: bpObraT &v . . . X£y«s AFDM: ipObrar a5 . . . X^y«$ Stephanus: bpObrar . . . X^yois Hermann.
° The argument that follows is strictly speaking a fallacy in that it confounds the soul with the physical principle of life. Gf. on 335 c and on 352 e, Gorg. 477 b-c, and supra, Introd. p. Ixvii. But Dean Inge, “ Platonism and Human Immortality”(Aristot.Soc., 1919,p.288) says: “Plato’s argument, in the tenth book of the Republic, for the immortality of the soul, has found a place in scholastic theology, but is supposed to have been discredited by Kant. I venture to 474
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examples of which we spoke it is the specific evil which, by attaching itself to the thing and dwelling in it with power to corrupt, reduces it to nonentity. Is not that so ? ” “ Yes.” “ Come, then, and consider the soul in the same way.° Do injustice and other wickedness dwelling in it, by their indwelling and attachment to it, corrupt and wither it till they bring it to death and separate it from the body ? ” “ They certainly do not do that,” he said. “ But surely,” said I, “ it is unreasonable to suppose that the vice of something else destroys a thing while its own does not.” “ Yes, unreasonable.” “ For observe, Glau-con,” said I, “ that we do not think it proper to say of the body either that it is destroyed by the badness of foods themselves, whether it be staleness or rottenness or whatever it is;6 but when the badness of the foods themselves engenders in the body the defect of body, then we shall say that it is destroyed owi/ig to these foods, but by 0 its own vice, which is disease. But the body being one thing and the foods something else, we shall never expect the body to be destroyed by their badness, that is by an alien evil that has not produced in it the evil that belongs to it by nature.” “ You are entirely right,” he replied.
X. “ On the same principle,” said I, “ if the badness of the body does not produce in the soul the think that his argument, that the soul can only be destroyed by an enemy (so to speak) in pari materia, is sound. Physical evils, including death, cannot touch the soul. And wickedness does not, in our experience, dissolve the soul, nor is wickedness specially apparent when the soul (if it perishes at death) would be approaching dissolution.” Cf. 610 c. Someone might object that wickedness does destroy the soul, conceived as a spiritual principle.
* Plato generally disregards minor distinctions when they do not affect his point.	• Cf. 610 d.
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jiwj 7TOT€ d^UOpeV VTT* dXXoTpiOV KaKOV dv€V T7]S 18 las TTOvrjplas i/n>XVv diroXXverOat,, rep erepov KaKtp erepov. *E^et yap, &/>?), Xoyov. *H rolvvv ravra B e^eXey^aypev on ov KaXcos Xeyopev, ?} ecus av rj dveXeyKTa, pr] iroTe (fxbpev vtto ttvperov prfi* av vtt oXXtjs vocfov aS vtto crifrayrjs, pr)8’ €L ns o n apLKporara dXov to era)pa Kararepoi, eve Ka tovtcov pr]8ev pdXXdv rroTe ifjvyrjv aTroXXvaOab, irplv dv ns d'7ro8el^r], d>s 81a ravra rd TraO^para tov ou) paros avTY] CKelvr] d8cKU)Tepa Kal dvocuo)-Tepa ylyv&rav dXXoTplov 8e kokov ev aXXcp yiyvopevov, tov 8e I8lov cKaartp pr] eyyi/yvopevov, C pr[T€ i/jvyrjv ptfre dXXo pr]8ev eujpev (fadvai nvd aTToXXvaOai. ’AAAa pevTOb, e(f>rj, tovto ye ovSets TTOTC ^el^eb, U)S T&V aTTodvTJCTKOVTUiV d8bKU)Tepai at ifjvxat Tov OavaTOV ytyvovTai. ’Ear 8e ye ns, e</)T)V eyd), opocre tco X6y(p ToXpa levac Kal Xeyeiv, a>s TrovrjpoTepos Kal aStKcorepos ytyverai 6 aTToOvT]aKU)v, Iva 8y prj dvayKatpqTaL aOavd/rovs Tas iftvxds opoXoyetv, d^bcvaopev ttov, el aXpSr] Xeyet 6 ravra Xeyaiv, tt]v a^LKLav elvat Oavdcnpov D T<p ex°vn UKHrep vooov, Kal V7r’ avrov rovrov1 aTTOKnvvvvTOS tt] eavTOV </>vcreL a7To0vr]crK€i,v tovs Xapfldvovras avrd, tovs pev jaaAtara Oottov, tovs 8’ 'fyrrov arxoXaLTepov, aAAa pT] cocnrep vvv
1 toijtov scr. Mon. adopted by Hermann, Jowett and Campbell, and Adam: tov AFDM, followed by Burnet.
0 For the challenge to refute or accept the argument cf. Soph. 259 a, 257 a, Gorg. 467 b-c, 482 b, 508 a-b, Phileb. 60 D-E.
b Or “ to take the bull by the horns.” For bpbee Uvai see 476
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soul’s badness we shall never expect the soul to be destroyed by ai^alien evil apart from its own defect— one thing, that is, by the evil of another.” “ That is reasonable,” he said. “ Either, then, we must refute this and show that we are mistaken, or,° so long as it remains unrefuted, we must never say that by fever or any other disease, or yet by the knife at the throat or the chopping to bits of the entire body, there is any more likelihood of the soul perishing because of these things, until it is proved that owing to these affections of the body the soul itself becomes more unjust and unholy. But when an evil of something else occurs in a different thing and the evil that belongs to the thing is not engendered in it, we must not suffer it to be said that the soul or anything else is in this way destroyed.” “ But you may be sure,” he said, “ that nobody will ever prove this, that the souls of the dying are made more unjust by death.”
But if anyone,” said I, “ dares to come to grips with the argument6 and say, in order to avoid being forced to admit the soul’s immortality, that a dying man does become more wicked and unjust,® we will postulate that, if what he says is true, injustice must be fatal to its possessor as if it were a disease, and that those who catch it die because it kills them by its own inherent nature, those who have most of it quickest, and those who have less more slowly, and not, as now What Plato Said, p. 457, on Euthyph, 3 c. Cf, lyyi>$ livres Phaedo 95 b.
* Herbert Spencer nearly does this: “ Death by starvation from inability to catch prey shows a falling short of conduct from its ideal.” It recalls the argument with which Socrates catches Callicles in Gorg, 498 e, that if all pleasures are alike those who feel pleasure are good and those who feel pain are bad.
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8ta tovto vtt* dXXcvv 3lky]v cttitlOcvtcvv dTTodvrp okovctlv ot aSucoL. Md At’, 8* ds, ovk apa vravSeivov c/javcLTac -q adiKLa, el Gavdacpov ecrraL Tip XapftavovTL' aTraXXayr) ydp dv elq kokcuv’ aAAa /xaAAov ofyzat avTqv ^aj^aecr^ai irav tov-E vavTcov tovs aAAovj- diroKTWvvcrav, ewrep otov re,
tov 8’ eyovra Kal pdXa ^ojtlkov Trapeyovaav, Kal Trpos y €Tt ra) QojrcKcp aypVTTVov ovru) rroppo) TTOV, U)S eOLKCV, €CTK7JV7]TaL TOV Govd(TLpoS elvaL. KaAcos, 7}v o eycuj Aeyets. ottot€ yap oyj pci] LKavr) 7] ye ObKeia TTOVYipta Kal t: zi"r:z:
TO oIk€LOV KOKOV
diroKTCLvai Kal aTToXeoaL ^rv^v, ayoXfi to ye err* aXXov dXedpcp TeTaypevov kokov i/jv)(Y]v rj tl dXXo diroXcL, irXqv e$? q> T&raKTai. HyoXf} y , efrq, u)S ye to eiKos. Ovkovv ottot€ pr]o v(p evos
^XoXri y , e<f)T]s
611 diroXXvTai kokov, p'QTe oucelov pr/Te dXXorpiov, otjaov otc avayKT) avro aec op elvai,^ ec o aet ov, dddvaTO v. ’ Avaykt) , * e(/)7].
XI. Tovto pev toIvvv, rjv 8’ eyd>> ovtojs eyeruj' ei o €%et, evvoecs otl aet av elev at avrat. ovtc ydp dv ttov eXoTTOVs yevovvTO prjdepias aTroXXv-pevrjs, ovtc ad TrXelovs’ el ydp otlovv tcov aGavd-tojv TtXeov ylyvoLTO, otarG^ otl ck tov Gvtjtov dv yiyvoi/ro Kac navra av clt] reAevrcoma auavara.
-----------.........................._ -- --- - . ■■ -—----
a For the future indicative after el, usually minatory or monitory in tone, cf. Aristoph. Birds 759, Phileb. 2& d.
*	Cf. Phaedo 107 c, 84 b, Blaydes on Aristoph. Acharn. 757.
® /idXa is humorous, as in 506 d, Euthydem. 298 d, Symp. 189 a.
d	Cf. Horace, Epist. i. 2. 32 “ut iugulent hominem surgunt de nocte latrones.”
*	For the metaphor cf. Proverbs viii. 12 <ro<f>la KareoK-fivMa PovXtiv. Plato personifies injustice, as he does justice in 612 d, ffKtaypa<f>la in 602 d, bravery in Laches 194 a, /coXa-478
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in fact happens, that the unjust die owing to this but by the action of others who inflict the penalty.” “ Nay, by Zeus,” he said, “ injustice will not appear a very terrible thing after all if it is going to be ° fatal to its possessor,for thatwould bearelease from all troubles.* But I rather think it will prove to be quite the contrary, something that kills others when it can, but renders its possessor very lively indeed,® and not only lively but wakeful,4 so far, I ween, does it dwell® from deadliness.” “ You say well,” I replied; “ for when the natural vice and the evil proper to it cannot kill and destroy the soul, still less f will the evil appointed for the destruction of another thing destroy the soul or anything else, except that for which it is appointed.”a “ Still less indeed,” he said, “ in all probability.” “ Then since it is not destroyed by any evil whatever, either its own or alien, it is evident that it must necessarily exist always, and that if it always exists it is immortal.” “ Necessarily,” he said.
XI. “ Let this, then,” I said, “ be assumed to be so. But if it is so, you will observe that these souls must always be the same. For if none perishes they could not, I suppose, become fewer nor yet more numerous.* For if any class of immortal things increased you are aware that its increase would come from the mortal and all things would end by becoming immortal? ” ffTiK’/j in Soph. 229 a, KoXaKevriK^ Gorg. 464 c, <r/j.iKp6T7j$ Parmen. 150 a, novr/pla. Apol. 39 a-b, and many other abstract conceptions. See further Phileb. 63 a-b, 15 d, 24 a, Rep. 465 a-b, Laws 644 c, Cratyl. 438 d.
f	vxpXri: cf. 354 c, Phaedo 106 d.	9 Cf. 345 d.
*	Cf. Carveth Read, Afan and His Superstitions, p. 104: “ Plato thought that by a sort of law of psychic conservation there must always be the same number of souls in the world. There must therefore be reincarnation. ...”
*	Cf. Phaedo 12 c-d.
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'AXrftfj Aeyets'. ’AAA*, rjv 8* eyd), pi/fre tovto B ouvpeda, 6 yap Xdyos ovk eaaei, pr/re ye ad ttj
aXrjdeaTaTr) <f>vaeL tolovtov etvaL i/zvy'qv, coore TToXXrjs TTOLKbXbaS Kal dvopOLOTTJTOS TC Kal 8ia~ </>opas yepecv avTo Trpds avTo. II cos XeyeLs; €(/>rj. Ov padbov, 8’ eyd), dtdbov etvaL avvdeTov TG GK TtoXXcov Kal pLTj TT] KoXXlCTTT] K€ypT]pGVOV OwdeCTCL, COS VVV TjpbbV €</)dv7] T] t/)V)(fi. OvKOW CLKOS y€. *Ort pev tolvvv dOdvarov i/jvyiQ, Kal 6 dpTi Xdyos Kai ol dXXoL dvayKaueiav dv otov 8* terr I tt] oXt]-C Oela, ov XeXcoftrjpevov Set avTo OeaaaaOaL vtto Te
TTjS TOV CTCOpLaTOS KOLVCOVLas Kal dXXcOV KOKCOV, cooTrep vvv 7]pL€L$ 0ed>pe0a, aAA’ otov ecrri KaOapov yLyvopbevov, tolovtov LKavcos XoyLcrpa) Stafleareov, icat ttoXv KaXXbov avTo evpryrcL Kal evapyeerrepov diKaLocrvvas tc Kal ddbKbas 8b6i/jeraL Kal navra a vvU 8bT]X0opL€v. vvv 8e eliropbev p,ev dXT]0rj Trepl avTovt olov ev T<p * TrapdvTL ^atvcTat’ TededpbeOa D pevTOb diaKebpevov avro, d)<J7rep ot tov OaXaTTLOv rXavKov dpcovres ovk dv ctl padteos avTov bdoLev tt]v dpyaiav rfwcrLV, vtto tov Ta Te TraXabd tov
* The idea of self-contradiction is frequent in Plato. See What Plato Said, p. 505, on Gorg, 482 b-c.
b <riv0erov: cf. Phaedo 78 c, Plotinus, Enneades i. 1. 12, Principles, § 141: “ We have shown that the soul is indivisible, incorporeal, unextended; and it is consequently incorruptible. . . . Changes, decay and dissolutions . . . cannot possibly affect an active, simple, uncompounded substance.” See also Zeller, Ph. d. Gr. ii. 1, pp. 828-829.
’ 603 d. See also Frutiger, Mythes de Platon, pp. 90 f.
a Such as are given in the Phaedo, Phaedrus, and perhaps elsewhere.
* Gf. also Phaedo 82 e, 83 d-e, 81 c, and Wisdom oj Solomon ix. 14 00aprdp yhp aup.a (Sapvvei yf/vx^v, Kal flplOei 480
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** You say truly.” “But,” said I, “we must not suppose this, for reason will not suffer it; nor yet must we think that in its truest nature the soul is the kind of thing that teems with infinite diversity and unlikeness and contradiction in and with itself.a ” “ How am I to understand that ? ” he said. “ It is not easy,” said I, “ for a thing to be immortal that is composed of many elements b not put together in the best way, as now appeared to us c to be the case with the soul.” “ It is not likely.” “ Well, then, that the soul is immortal our recent argument and our other d proofs would constrain us to admit. But to know its true nature we must view it not marred by communion with the body e and other miseries as we now contemplate it, but consider adequately in the light of reason what it is when it is purified, and then you will find it to be a far more beautiful thing and will more clearly distinguish justice and injustice and all the matters that we have now discussed. But though we have stated the truth of its present appearance, its condition as we have now contemplated it resembles that of the sea-god Glaucus ? whose first nature can hardly be made out by those who catch glimpses of him, because the original members of his yeuSes <tk1jvos vovv iro\v<f>p6vTi8a, “for the corruptible body presseth down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle weigheth down the mind that museth upon many things.”
f See schol. Hermann vi. 362, Eurip. Or. 364 f., Apollonius, Argon. 1310 if., Athenaeus 296 b and d, Anth. Pal. vi. 164, Frazer on Pausanias ix. 22. 7, Gadecker, Glaukos der Meeresgott, Gottingen, 1860. Cf. Lionel Johnson’s poem:
Ah, Glaucus, soul of man! Encrusted by each tide That since the seas began Hath surged against thy side.
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ad)paros pepr) rd pev eKKCKXdaOaL, rd 8e avvrerpc-</)0ai, Kal Trdvrevs XeXeofifjaOaL vtto raw Kvpdreov, aAAa 8e Trpoairee/iVKevai, dorped re Kal <f>VKLa Kal Tverpa$> dbare rravrl pdXXov Orjplcp eoucevac rj olos rjv </)vaei, ovrev Kal tt)V	^et? OeeopeOa
diaKeipevrjv imd pvpu/w KaKonr aAAa Set, a» TAav-kojv, eKCLcre /HXeTTCLV. Ilot; 7} 8’ ds. Et? rfjv E e/aXoaoe/dav avrfjs, Kal ewoetv dw airrerac Kat otcov eerier at dpcXidw, eos ^vyyevrjs odaa rep re Oelep Kal ddavarep Kal rep del dvre, Kat oca dv yevocro rep rocovrep rraaa etrlottopevr) Kal vtto ravTYjs rfjs dppfjs eKKopLodetoa ck rov ttovtov, ev <p vvv earl, Kal Trepuepovadetaa irerpas re Kal 612 oar pea, a vvv avrfj are yfjv earLeopevT) yer] pa Kal
7T&Tpd)8r] rroXXa Kal dypea TrepiTrecfyuKev vtto redv evdacpdvevv Xeyopevevv ecrrLaereeov. Kat rdr’ dv Tt? t8ot avrfjs ttjv dXrjOfj efivoav, elre ttoXv€l&t]s clre povoei&rjs €tre oitt] .e^et Kat ottco?* * vvv de rd ev rep dvdpevmvep ^lep TraOrj re Kal €*877, a>? eyeppat, cTTLeLKeds avrfjs dLeXrjXvOapev. HavraraorL pev odv,
XII. Ovkovv, vjv 8’ eyed, rd re aAAa areXvad-B peda1 ev rep Xoyep, Kal ov rovs pcaOovs ov8e ras 86gas dcKaLoavvijs eTrrjveyKapev, edoTtep ' HatoSov
1	a7reXvffdfieOa AFD Stobaeus: iTreSvadneOa M, defended by Stallbaum.
® Cf. Tim. 42 c irpoT^dvra.
b Of. Phaedr. 250 c 6<rrpiov rpbirov 8€Se<rp.€vp.&oi, Phaedo 110 A.
• Cf. Phaedo 79 d, Laws 899 d, and supra 494 d rb <r\,yyevks tG>v \bywv.
* Cf Phileb. 55 c Trepi.Kpovwp.ev, supra 519 a irepieKiirvj.
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body are broken off and mutilated and crushed and in every way marred by the waves, and other parts have attached themselves a to him, accretions of shells & and sea-weed and rocks, so that he is more like any wild creature than what he was by nature—even such, I say, is our vision of the soul marred by countless evils. But we must look elsewhere, Glaucon.” “ Where ? ” said he. “ To its love of wisdom. And we must note the things of which it has apprehensions, and the associations for which it yearns, as being itself akin to the divine c and the immortal and to eternal being, and so consider what it might be if it followed the gleam unreservedly and were raised by this impulse out of the depths of this sea in which it is now sunk, and were cleansed and scraped free d of the rocks and barnacles which, because it now feasts on earth, cling to it in wild profusion of earthy and stony accretion by reason of these feastings that are accounted happy/ And then one might see whether in its real nature f it is manifold 9 or single in its simplicity, or what is the truth about it and how/ But for the present we have, I think, fairly well described its sufferings and the forms it assumes in this human life of ours.” “ We certainly have,” he said.
XII. “ Then,” said I, “ we have met all the other demands of the argument, and we have not invoked the rewards and reputes of justice as you said Homer
• Cf. Charm. 158 a, Laws 695 a, 783 a. See Xey6p.eva AyaOd supra 491 c, 495 A, Laws 661 c.
f Cf. Phaedo 246 a. In Tim. T2 d Plato says that only God knows the truth about the soul. See Laws 641 d, and Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 42.
• Cf. Phaedr. 271 a.
* 6irr) Kal thrus: cf. 621 b, Phaedo 100 d, Tim. 37 a-b. Laws 652 a, 834 e, 899 a and b.
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re Kal vOpypov vpeis etfrare, aAA* * avrd SiKaioarvvyv avry foxy apicrrov evpopev, Kal rroiyreov etvai, avry rd 8t/cata, edv r exy tov Tvyou Sa/crvAtov, edv re pr^ Kal npos roiovnp daKrvXlcp ryv *At8o$‘ Kvvfjv; iAXy9eorara, efo, Xeyeis. *Ap* ovv, yv 8* eyed, co TAav/ccov, vvv y8y dveTTi^dovov earn irpds eKetvois Kal rovs piaSovs ry diKaiocrvvy Kal 0 ry aXXy apery dnoSovvai, daovs re Kal oiovs ry foxfi Trapeyei Trap* dvOpcdmov re Kal 3ea)v, ^cbvros re en rov dvdpcoTrov Kal erreidav reXevrycry; IIav-raTraui pev ovv, y 8’ ds. *Ap* ovv dirodcdcrere poi a edaveicraaOe ev rip Xdycp; Tt pdXicrra; *E8a>/ca vpiv rov diKaiov doKeiv adiKov etvai Kal rov ddiKOv diKaiov. vpeis ydp yyeiatie, Kav el py Svvarov eiy ravra XavOaveiv Kal Oeovs Kal dvOpcdirovs, dpcos Soreov etvai rov Xoyov eveKa, iva avry D diKaioarvvy rrpds adiKiav avryv KpiOely. y ov
pvypoveveis; 'ASiKplyv pevr av, e<f>y, ei py. ^Treidy rolwv KCKpipevai elcrtv, yv 8* eyed, TraXiv airairdi vrrep diKaioavvys, douTrep e^et ^d^ys Kal
• Supra 363 b-c.	6 359 d f.	« Cf. 367 e.
d Iliad v. 845, Blaydes on Aristoph. Acharn. 390.
• Cf. Soph. 243 a, Laws 801 e &vev <f>6bvwv, Eurip. Hippol. 497 oiK iirlipOovov, Aeschines, De falsa legations 167 (49). Friedlander, Platon, ii. p. 406 does object and finds the passage inconsistent with the idealism of 592 and with Laws 899 d ff. and 905 b. Cf. Renan, Averroes, pp. 156-157, Guyau, Esquisse d'une morale, pp. 140-141. See Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 80 and n. 612, Idea of Justice in Plato's Republic, pp. 197-198. Gomperz, ignoring this passage and interpreting the Republic wholly from 367 e, strangely argues that Phaedo 107 c proves that the Phaedo must have been composed at a time when Plato was less sure of the coincidence of justice and happiness.
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and Hesiod® do, but we have proved that justice in itself is the best thing for the soul itself, and that the soul ought to do justice whether it possess the ring °f Cryges 6 or not,® or the helmet of Hades d to boot.” “ Most true,” he said. “ Then,” said I, “ Glaucon, there can no longer be any objection,® can there, to our assigning to justice and virtue generally, in addition, all the various rewards and wages that they bring to the soul from men and gods, both while the man still lives and after his death ? ” “ There certainly can be none,” he said. “ Will you, then, return tome whatyou borrowed^ in the argument ? ” “ What, pray ? ” “ I granted to you that the just man should seem and be thought to be unjust and the unjust just; for you thought that, even if the concealment of these things from gods and men was an impossibilityin fact, nevertheless it ought to be conceded for the sake of the argument f in order that the decision might be made between absolute justice and absolute injustice. Or do you not remember?” ‘‘It would be unjust of me/1 ” he said, “ if I did not.” “ Well, then, now that they have been compared and judged, I demand back from you in behalf of justice the repute
A religious thinker may in his theodicy justify the ways of God to man by arguing that worldly happiness is not the real happiness, and yet elsewhere remark that, as a rule, the righteous is not forsaken even in this world. Cf. Psalm xxxvii. 25 ff., Proy. x. 3 and passim. See Renan, Hist, du Peuple d'Israel, ii. p. 376: “ Il en est de ces passages comme de tant de pr6ceptes de 1’Evangile, insens^s si on en fait des articles de code, excellents si on n’y voit que 1’expression hyperbolique de hauts sentiments moraux.”
* Cf. Polit. 267 a.
0 rov X6yov 'iveKa-. not the same as Xbyov Ivetta. See on 581 c, p. 374, note a.
* Cf. el aSiicw 608 p,
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irapa Oecbv Kai Trap* * dvOpurrrcov, Kai ypias 6p,o-Xoyeiv ire pl avTTjs 8oKeicr0ai ovtojs, iva Kai Ta ‘ f r /	a »	\	« *	~	/
viKyrypia KopiarjTai, a arro tov ookciv KTiopievy 3i8a)(yi tois eyovuiv avryv, erreiby Kal Ta arro tov etvai dyaOd SiSovaa e</>dvy Kai ovk e^aTrarcvcra tovs Tip dvri Xapflavovras avryv. Aucata, eifyy, E aiT€i. Ovkovv, yv 8* eyco, irpcvTOV p,ev tovto aTTobcvcreTE, oti Oeovs ye ov XavOavei cKaTepos avTU)V olds eaTiv; ’AttoScocto/xcv, Et Se /Z17 XavOaveTOV, 6 p,ev 0eo(/)iXys dv eiy, 6 Se Oeopiicrys, dicrirep Kai /car* dpyds d)p,oXoyovpiev. *Eari ravra. Ta) Se Oeoi/jiXei ovy dpioXoyyuopiev, dcra ye avro 613 Beaiv ylyveTai, irdvTa ytyveoBai d>s otov re aptara, ei py ti dvayKaiov avra) kokov ck rrporepas dpaprlas vrrypyev; II aw /zev ovv. Ovtcvs dpa vrroXyTTTeov rrepi tov SiKatov dvBpds, edv r ev •nevia yiyvTyrai edv t ev vdcrois y tivi aXXa> ra)v 8okovvto)V KaKtvv, d)s TOVTip ravra els ayaOov ti TeXevTycrei t,(vvri y Kal aTroOavdvri. ov ydp 8y vtto ye Oecov ttotc a/zeAeirat, os dv irpoOvp.€icrf)ai edeXy SiKaios yivecrOai Kal €7Tiry8evu)v dp&ryv eis B Serov Svvarov dvOptvTrcp opioiovcrOai deep. I&ikos y , €(/>y, tov toiovtov [iy dp,eXeiu0ai vtto tov 6p.oiov. Ovkovv rrepi tov dbiKov Tavavrla tovtcdv Set diavoeicrOai; ^(f>68pa ye. Ta /zev 8y rrapa Oecbv
• For the idiom &<rirep (xei Mfrs cf. 365 a <bs . . . Ixovvi rtHTjs, 389 c	. irpd^ews ^xei» Thucyd. i. 22 is . . .
p.vTiiJ.Tis lx°l- For the thought cf. Isoc. viii. 33.
6 Cf. Phileb. 22 b and e.
9 ye vi termini. Cf. 379 a and Class. Phil. x. p. 335.
* Cf. 365 d. • Cf. Phileb. 39 e. ' Cf. 352 b.
• This recalls the faith of Socrates in Apol. 41 c-p and 486
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that she in fact enjoys 0 from gods and men, and I ask that we admit that she is thus esteemed in order that she may gather in the prizes 6 which she wins from the seeming and bestows on her possessors, since she has been proved to bestow the blessings that come from the reality and not to deceive those who truly seek and win her.” “ That is a just demand,” he said. “ Then,” said I, “ will not the first of these restorations be that the gods certainly c are not unaware a of the true character of each of the two, the just and the unjust ? ” “ We will restore that,” he said. “ And if they are not concealed, the one will be dear to the gods e and the other hateful to them, as we agreed in the beginning/ ” “ That is so.” “ And shall we not agree that all things that come from the gods work together for the best® for him that is dear to the gods, apart from the inevitable evil caused by sin in a former life*?” “By all means.” “This, then, must be our conviction about the just; man, that whether he fall into poverty or disease or any other supposed evil, for him all these things will finally prove good, both in life and in death. For by the gods assuredly that man will never be neglected who is willing and eager to be righteous, and by the practice of virtue to be likened unto god * so far as that is possible for man.” “ It is reasonable,” he said, “ that such a one should not be neglected by his like/ ” “ And must we not think the opposite of the unjust man ? ” “ Most emphatically.” “ Such then are the prizes of victory Phaedo 63 b-c, and anticipates the theodicy of Laws 899 d ff., 904 d-e ff.
* Besides obvious analogies with Buddhism, this recalls Empedocles fr. 115, Diels i.3 p. 267.
* Cf. ofjLolucrit Theaet. 176 b, and What Plato Said, p. 578, supra p. 72, note d. f Cf. Laws 716 c-d, 904 e.
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TOtaur* dv clt) VLKijTijpLa to) BcKaccp. Kara yovv cftTjv Bdgav, €(/>rj. Ti 8c, fjv 8’ eyco, Trap* avOpco-itojv; ap* ov% <38e c^ei, cl 8cl to ov tlOcvol; ov% ot pLcv 8clvol tc Kal aBiKOL Spcucrcv drrcp ot Bpoptfjs octoi dv Occoolv cd airo tcov kotco, o/tto 8c tcov avaj prf; to p,cv Ttpcorov o^ecos airoirifooMH, tcXcv-C tcovtcs 8c KaraycXaaTOL ytyvovraL, Ta &Ta cttI tcov copLcov cypvrcs Kal daTC</>dv<OTOL diroTpeyovTCS’ ot 8c Trj dX'qdcta 8popLLKol cis tcXos cXOovtcs to, tc dOXa XapfidvovaL Kal aTcc/tavovvTaL. ovy ovto) Kai TTcpl tcov Blkolcov to ttoXv ^vpiflalvcL' Trpos tcXos CKaarqs irpagccos Kal d/iiXtas Kal tov flcov cv8oKip,oval tc Kal ra a#Aa rrapd tojv dvOpcorrcov cf>cpovraL; Kai paAa. ’Avcfci dpa Xcyovros epLOv D TTCpl TOVTCUV, O-TTCp OVTOS cXcyCS TTCpl TO)V dfilKODV j cpcd yap 8y otl ot p.cv 8lKaLOL, ctrciSav TTpcaflv-TCpoL ycvawraL, cv rp avrd)v ttoXcl apyovul tc dv ^ovXcDvrat Tas dp^as, yapLovai tc 6tt63cv dv ftov-Acovrai, €K8i8oaai tc cis ovs dv cOcXcoul, Kal rravra, a av ircpl ckclvojv, cyd) vvv Xcyco ircpl t<vv8c‘ Kal ad Kal rrcpl tcov d8tKO)vi otl ot iroXXol auTcuv, Kai cav VCOL OVTCS XdOcuaLV, €771 TcXoVS TOV 8p6pLOV aipcOcvrcs KaraycXauTOL cIul Kal yepovTes yLyvd-PLCvol dQXioL TrpoTrqXaKL^ovraL vtto ^cvojv tc Kal
a For the order cf. Laws 913 b Xeyby.evov ei), Thucyd. i. 71. 7, Vahlen, Op. Acad. i. 495-496. For the figure of the race cf. Eurip. El. 955, 1 Corinthians ix. 24 f., Heb. xii. 1, Gal. ii. 2, v. 7, Phil. ii. 16.
6 English idiom would say, “with their tails between their legs.” Cf. Horace, Sat. i. 9. 20 “ dimitto auriculas.” For the idea cf. also Laws 730 c-d, Demosth. ii. 10, and for 488
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which the gods bestow upon the just.” “ So I think, at any rate,” he said. “ But what,” said I, “ does he receive from men ? Is not this the case, if we are now to present the reality ? Do not your smart but wicked men fare as those racers do who run well ° from the scratch but not back from the turn ? They bound nimbly away at the start, but in the end are laughed to scorn and run off the field uncrowned and with their ears on their shoulders? But the true runners when they have come to the goal receive the prizes and bear away the crown. Is not this the usual outcome for the just also, that towards the end of every action and association and of life as a whole they have honour and bear away the prizes from men ? ” “ So it is indeed.” “ Will you, then, bear with me if I say of them all that you saidc of the unjust ? For I am going to say that the just, when they become older, hold the offices in their own city if they choose, marry from what families they will, and give their children in marriage' to what families they please, and everything that you said of the one I now repeat of the other; and in turn I will say of the unjust that the most of them, even if they escape detection in youth, at the end of their course are caught and derided, and their old aged is made miserable by the contumelies of strangers and townsfolk.
els rAos, Laws 899 e irpbs tAos, Hesiod, Works and Days 216 is riXos i£eX0oOcra, Eurip. Ion 1621 els riXos yap ol plv iadXol TvyxdvovaLv “for the good at last shall overcome, at last attain their right.” (Way, Loeb tr.)
e Cf. Vol. I. pp. 125-127, 362 b-c.
* Cf. Macbeth v. iii. 24:
And that which should accompany old age, As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, I must not look to have.
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E dcrrajv, [ia<JTLyov[ievoi Kal a dypocKa etfrrjarGa crv elvat, aX'qGfj Xeycov, [etra aTpe^Xatcrovrai Kal CKKavO^aovTac’Y Travra CKeiva otov Kal ep,ov aK7[-Koevat d)g Ttdayovaw. aAA’ o Aeyai, dpa et ave^et. Kat Tram, €<j>rp 8i/caia ydp Aeyets* *.
XIII. *A /xev rotvvv, tjv 8’ eyd), ^covri ra» Strata) 614 Trapd Gecbv re Kal dvdpdnrcov aGXa re Kal [lurGol Kal 8a>pa ylyverai Trpos eKetvocs rot? dyadots ois avrri Ttapelxero 17 StKatoavv?), rotaur’ dv etiy. Kat [idX*, €<f>7], KaXa re Kal )3e/?ata. Taura rotwv, ^v 8* eyco, ou8ev eart vrAr/flet ou8e [leyeGet. Trpos eKetva, a reAeur^aavra e/carepov 7reptp,evet. XPV 8’ aura aKovaai, tva reXecos eKarepos avrdiv aTretA??^?} ra vtto rov Xdyov d</>€bXop,€va aKovaav. Aeyots av, B €(/>Tjt d>s ov TroXXd aAA’ iJStov aKovovn. ’AAA ov p,€vrdi croL, rjv 8’ eycu, ’AA/ctvov ye aTroXoyov epu>f aAA* oXklplov [lev dvfyos, ’Hpos rov ’Apfievtov, to yevos na/x^vAov. ds Trore ev rroXepLcp TeXev'rqaas, dvaipeGevraw deKaraloiv tcvv veKpcov 3ce<l>Gap~ [levcov, vyvrjs [icv dvTjpedp, KopiarGels 8* outage
1	Ast, followed by Hermann and Stallbaum, omits dra <rrpefi\&<Toi>Tai Kal ^KKav0r)crovTai, “ then they will be racked and branded ”: Jowett and Campbell and Burnet keep it.
• He turns the tables here as in Gorg. 527 a. The late punishment of the wicked became an ethical commonplace. Cf. Plutarch’s De sera numinis vindicta 1, also Job and Psalms passim.
6 Cf. 361 e aypoiKor^pws, and Gorg. 473 c.
• i.e. the just and unjust man.	a tcX^ws: cf. 361 a.
♦ See Proclus, In Remp., Kroll ii. 96 ff., Macrob. in Somnium Scip. i. 2. The Epicurean Colotes highly dis-490
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They are lashed and suffer all things a which you truly said are unfit for ears polite.6 Suppose yourself to have heard from me a repetition of all that they suffer. But, as I say,consider whether you will bear with me.” “ Assuredly,” he said, “ for what you say is just.”
XIII. “ Such then while he lives are the prizes, the wages, and the gifts that the just man receives from gods and men in addition to those blessings which justice herself bestowed.” “ And right fair and abiding rewards,” he said. “Well, these,” I said, “ are nothing in number and magnitude compared with those that await bothc after death. And we must listen to the tale of them,” said I, “ in order that each may have received in fulld what is due to be said of him by our argument.” “ Tell me,” he said, “ since there are not many things to which I would more gladly listen.” “ It is not, let me tell you,” said I, “ the tale 8 to Alcinous told^ that I shall unfold, but the tale of a warrior bold/ Er, the son of Armenius, by race a Pamphylian.6 He once upon a time was slain in battle, and when the corpses were taken up on the tenth day already decayed, was found intact, approved of Plato’s method of putting his beliefs in this form. See Chassang, Histoire du roman, p. 15. See also Dieterich, Nekyia, pp. 114 ff., and Adam ad loc.
f Odyssey ix.-xii. The term also became proverbial for a lengthy tale. See K. Tiimpel, ’ AXkIvov &irb\oyos, Philologus 52. 523 ff.
9 Plato puns on the name Alcinous. For other puns on proper names see supra on 580 b. See Arthur Platt, “ Plato’s Republic, 614 b,” Class. Review, 1911, pp. 13-14. For the dXXi fj^v without a corresponding bi he compares Aristoph. Acharn. 428 oi BeXXepo^dj'rijy aXXa KaKeivo$ p.iv %wX6s . . . (which Blaydes changed to aXXa M'’/), Odyssey xv. 405 and Eryxias 398 b.
* Perhaps we might say, “ of the tribe of Everyman.” For the question of his identity see Platt, loc. cit.
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peXXuov OaTTrcaOat BooBcKaraios erri Trj rrvpd Kei-pevos avejSico, dvaftiovs 3’ eXeyev a eKei i3oi. et/>rj Be, erreiBrj ov eK^rjvai ttjv i/jv^^v, rropevecrOai peTa C TToXXuJV, KOI d(/)lKVei(T0ai CT(/)ds CIS TO1TOV TlVa 8at" poviov, ev co rrjs tc yrjs Bv* elvai ydopara eyopeva) aXXqXoiv Kai rov ovpavov av ev rep aven aAAa KaravriKpv' BiKacrras Be pera^v tovtcdv KaOrjaOai, ovs, eireiBr} BiaBucdcreiav, tovs pev BiKaiovs KeXev-eiv rropeveadai ttjv eis Begidv tc Kai dvoo Bia tov ovpavov, (rqpeia Trepidi/javras toov BeBiKaapevayv ev Tip Ttpoadev, tovs Be aBcKovs ttjv eis dpiOTepdv tc Kai Kara), eyovras Kai tovtovs cv Tip ottioOcv D arjpeia irdvrtvv <Bv enpagav. eavTov Be irpocreXOdv-
a Thomas Browne, Urn Burial, ch. iii., “ Plato’s historian of the other' world lies twelve days incorrupted, while his soul was viewing the large stations of the dead.” See also Rohde, Psyche ii.® pp. 92-93.
6 Stories of persons restored to life are fairly common in ancient literature. There are Eurydice and Alcestis in Greek mythology, in the Old Testament the son of the widow revived by Elijah (1 Kings xvii. 17 ff. Cf. 2 Kings iv. 34 ff. and xiii. 21), in the New Testament the daughter of Jairus (Matt. ix. 23 f.), the son of the widow of Nain (Luke vii. 11 ff.), and Lazarus (John xi.). But none of these recount their adventures. Cf. Tennyson, “ In Memoriam,” xxxi.:
Where wert thou, brother, those four days? • . .
The rest remaineth unreveal’d;
He told it not; or something seal’d The lips of that Evangelist.
Cf. also Luke xvi. 31 “ If they hear not Moses and the prophets neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead.” But in that very parable Lazarus is shown in Abraham’s bosom and the rich man in torment. See further, Proclus, In Remp. ii. pp. 113-116, Rohde, Psyche ii.® p. 191.
e For the indirect reflexive cf. p. 507, note f, on 617 e.
d For the description of the place of judgement cf. also 492
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and having been brought home, at the moment of his funeral, on the twelfth day ° as he lay upon the pyre, revived,6 and after coming to life related what, he said, he had seen in the world beyond. He said that when his soulc went forth from his body he journeyed with a great company and that they came to a mysterious region d where there were two openings side by side in the earth, and above and over against them in the heaven two others, and that judges were sitting* between these, and that after every judgement they bade the righteous journey to the right and upwards through the heaven with tokens attached f to them in front of the judgement passed upon them, and the unjust to take the road to the left0 and downward, they too wearing behind signs of all that had befallen them, and that when he himself drew near they told Gorg. 524 a. Cf. Phaedo 107 d, 113 d, where there is no description, but simply the statement that the souls are brought to a place and judged. On the topography of the myth in general cf. Brfehier, La Philos, de Plot. pp. 28-29: “ Voyez, par exemple, la manifere dont Numenius . . . inter-prfete le mythe du Xe livre de la Republique, et comment il precise, avec la lourdeur d’un thfeologien, les traits que la jofesie de Platon avait abandonnes fe. 1’imagination du ecteur. Le lieu du jugement devient le centre du monde; e ciel platonicien devient la sphere des fixes; le ‘lieu sou-terrain’ oil sont punies les limes, ce sont les planfetes; la ‘bouche du ciel,’ par laquelle les 5mes descendront a la naissance, est le tropique du Cancer; et c’est par le Capricorne qu’elles remontent.”
• Cf. Gorg. 523 e f., 524 e-525 b, 526 b-c.
1 Cf. Gorg. 526 b, Dante, Inferno, v. 9 f.:
E quel conoscitor delle peccata vede qual luogo d* inferno fe da essa: cignesi con la coda tante volte quantunque gradi vuol che giii sia messa.
9 Cf. Gorg. 525 a-b, 526 b. For “right” and “left” cf. the story of the last judgement, Matt, xxv, 33-34 and 41.
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to? €i7T€tv, on Seoi avrdv dyyeXov dvOpcdnobS yeveaOab tcov ckcc Kai dbaKeXevobvro oi d/covebv re Kai OeaaOab Trdvra rd ev rep tottco. dpav 8tj rav-rp pev Kaff eKarepov rd yderpa rov ovpavov re Kai rfjs yfjs amovaas ra$ t/rv^as, €Treb8p avrabs 8bKa-crOelp, Kara 8e rcb erepco eK pev rov dvcevab ck rrjs yrjs peerras avypov re Kal Kovecos, eK 8e rov erepov Karaftalveiv erepas eK tov ovpavov KaOapds* E Kai ra? aei dc/jbKvovpevas doarrep ck TroXXfjs iropebas
</>abveaOab pKebv, Kal aerpevas els rov Xebp&va diTtovaas olov ev iravijyvpeb KaraaKrjvdadac, Kal daTrd^eaOal re dAA^Aas doai yvcopbpab, Kal TrvvOd-veaOab rds re eK rrjs yps pKovcras irapa tcov ere-pcov rd eKei Kal Tas eK tov ovpavov ra Trap* eKelvacs' dcpyetuOai 8e dAAijAai? Tas ptev o8u-615 popevas re Kal KXabovaras, dvapbpvrprKopevas ocra
Te Kal oia irddobev Kal I8ocev ev rrj vtto yfjs Tropela —etvab 8e ttjv Trope lav ^lAier??—Tas 8* ck tov ovpavov evTradelas Sii/yeioflai Kat Oeas dprjxd-vovs to KaAAos. Ta pev ovv 7roAAa, <5 VXavKCov, ttoXXov xpovov dbr/y^craudat,' to 8* ofiv KecfrdXaiov e^rj toSc etvab, ocra ttcuttotc Tbva TjdbKTjaav Kal daovs eKaarob, vrrep aTravrcov SIkyjv 8e8coKevab ev pepeb, vrrep eKacrrov deKaKbs, tovto 8’ elvai Kara B €KaT0VTaeTT]pb8a eKauTrjv, cos ftlov ovtos tootov-
a Cf. the rich man’s request that a messenger be sent to his brethren, Luke xvi. 27-31.
6 iKeti so in 330 d, 365 a, 498 c, Phaedo 61 e, 64 a, 67 b, 68 e, Apol. 40 e, 41 c, Crito 54 b, Symp. 192 e. In 500 d and Phaedr. 250 a it refers to the world of the ideas, in 516 c and 520 c to the world of the cave,	,
e Cf. Ggrp. 524 A,
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him that he must be the messenger® to mankind to tell them of that other world,6 and they charged him to give ear and to observe everything in the place. And so he said that here he saw, by each opening of heaven and earth, the souls departing after judgement had been passed upon them, while, by the other pair of openings, there came up from the one in the earth souls full of squalor and dust, and from the second there came down from heaven a second procession of souls clean and pure, and that those which arrived from time to time appeared to have come as it were from a long journey and gladly departed to the meadow 0 and encamped d there as at a festival/ and acquaintances greeted one another, and those which came from the earth questioned the others about conditions up yonder, and those from heaven asked how it fared with those others. And they told their stories to one another, the one lamenting and wailing as they recalled how many and how dreadful things they had suffered and seen in their journey beneath the earth f— it lasted a thousand years g—while those from heaven related their delights and visions of a beauty beyond words. To tell it all, Glaucon, would take all our time, but the sum, he said, was this. For all the wrongs they had ever done to anyone and all whom they had severally wronged they had paid the penalty n in turn tenfold for each, and the measure of this was by periods of a hundred years each,*' so that on the assumption
* Cf. 621 a, 610 e, and John i. 14 t<TK7]vwffev.
• Cf. 421 b.
* Cf. Phaedr. 256 d, Epist. vii. 335 b-c.
9 Phaedr. 249 a, Virgil, Aen. vi. 748.
h Cf. Phaedo 113 d-e.
* The ideal Hindu length of life is said to be 100 years.
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TOV TOV avdpOJTTLVOV, IVa SeKaTrXdaCOV TO CKTLOrpa ~	/	>/	\ r *f	x
TOV aOLK7)[XaTOS ZKTWOW Kai OlOV €1 TW€$ ITO A-Xcov1 Oavdroov ycrav amot, t) iroXeis rrpoSovres t) OTpaTOTreSa Kai els SovXelas epfleflXyKores, y tlvos dXXys KaKov%las peralrioi,, irdvraiv rovroov SeKarrXacrlas dXyySovas virep eKacrrov Koplcracvro, Kal av el rivas evepy ear las evepyerr/Kores Kal C St/catot /cal danoi yeyovores etev, Kara ravra Tyv dglav Kopl&ivro. raw 3e ei>3vs yevopevaov Kal oXlyov xpovov fhovvroov rrepi. aXXa eXeyev ovk a£ta pvypys’ els 3eovs dcreftelas re Kal ever efle las Kal yoveas Kal avroxeipos cf>dvov pelt,ovs en tovs pardovs SiyyeLro. eefty ydp Sy rrapayeveerdai epcorcopevcp erepep vtto erepov ottov ely ’ApStato? o peyas. o Se ’ApSiatos ovtos rys Hap</)vXlas ev nvi 'rroAei rvpawos eyeyovei, tjot] xb^oarov eros €i$ €K€ivov rov xpovov, ycpovrd T€ 7rar€pa avro-D Krelvas Kal npecrflvTepov dSeXcfrov, Kal aXXa Sy rroXXd re Kal avdarta elpyaerpevos, d>s eXeyero. e<j)y o^v rov epebreopevov elrretv, ovx yKei, </>dvai, ovSf dv y^et, Sevpo.
XIV. ’E&eacrdpeda ydp ovv Sy Kal rovro rcov Secvarv Oeapdrajv. errecSy eyyvs rov crroplov ypev peXXovres dvcevai Kal raXXa rrdvra Trerrovdores, 1 iroXXwr scr. Ven. 184, Hermann and Adam: 7roXXo?s D Stobaeus: iroWol AFM.
° For the words cf. Tim. 76 e &uGi>$ yiyvo^vocs. Plato does not take up the problem of infant damnation! Warburton says, “ and I make no doubt but the things not worthy to be remembered was the doctrine of infants in purgatory, which appears to have given Plato much scandal, who did not at that time at least reflect upon its original and use.” See also Mozley, Augustinian Doctrine of Pre* 496
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that this was the length of human life the punishment might be ten times the crime; as for example that if anyone had been the cause of many deaths or had betrayed cities and armies and reduced them to slavery, or had been participant in any other iniquity, they might receive in requital pains tenfold for each of these wrongs, and again if any had done deeds of kindness and been just and holy men they might receive their due reward in the same measure; and other things not worthy of record he said of those who had just been bom° and lived but a short time; and he had still greater requitals to tell of piety and impiety towards the gods and parents b and of self-slaughter. For he said that he stood by when one was questioned by another ‘ Where is Ardiaeus c the Great ? ’ Now this Ardiaeos had been tyrant in a certain city of Pamphylia just a thousand years before that time and had put to death his old father and his elder brother, and had done many other unholy deeds, as was the report. So he said that the one questioned replied, ‘ He has not come,’ said he, ‘ nor will he be likely to come here.
XIV. “ ‘ For indeed this was one of the dreadful sights we beheld ; when we were near the mouth and about to issue forth and all our other sufferings were destination, p. 307, apud Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers (3rd ed.), p. 495: “ Augustine had laid down that the punishment of such children was the mildest of all punishment in hell. . . . Aquinas laid down the further hypothesis that this punishment was not pain of body or mind, but want of the Divine vision.” Cf. Virgil, Aen. vi. 427, Anth. Pal. ix. 359. 10 Gaveiv avrlKa, TiKri>[ievov. Stallbaum and Ast think airodavbvTwv dropped out of the text after yevo^vwv.
6 Cf. Phaedo 113 e-114 a, where there is a special penalty for murderers and parricides.
• Cf. Archelaus in Gorg. 471.
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ckcivov tg KaTGiSo/xev cgatyvrjs Kal aXXovs, crycdov ti avrcov tovs ttXcicttovs rvpdwovs’ fyrav 8e Kai E iSidrrac tlvcs tcov pcydXa TjpapTTjKOTOOv ovs
olopcvovs t)8t) dvaftiqarccrOai ovk cdc'x^ro rd ordpiov, aAA* cpvKd/ro, ottotc tis toov ovtcos dv tarots CxdvTOJV CIS 7TOV7]piaV 7] pi} IKaVOiS 8c8o)KO)S dlKTjV CTTiycipot dvicvat. cvravQa 8y dv8pcs> tyr), dyptot, 8idrrvpoi i8civ, TrapccrrcoTCs Kal KarapavOdvovrcs rd cftdcypa tovs pev 8iaXafl6vrcs rjyov, tov 8g
616 ’ApStatov Kal dXXovs <rvpiTo8l(javTcs x€^P^ T€ TTodas Kal Kc^aXrpf, Kara/daXovrcs Kal ck8cl-pavrcs, cIXkov irapd rfy d8dv cktos ctt darraXdOatv Kvanrovrcs Kal tols del vrapiovcri arjpatvovTes, dov evcKa tg Kal on els tov rdprapov epTTCcrovpcvoi dyotvro. evBa 8rj tfadfiayv, ccfrq, ttoXXcov Kal iravTO-daTrcdv CT^iat yeyovoTiov, tovtov vrccpPaXXciv, prj ycvoiTo cKaaTip to <f>0cypat otg dva^alvoi, Kal dapcvcoTaTa cKactTov aiy^aavros dva^vat. Kal Tas p^v 8y diKas tc Kal Tipayplas ToiavTas Tivds
g etvai, Kal aS Tas cvcpyccrias Tavrais dvriarTp6<l>ovs' CTTcdUr) 8g tols cv Tip Xcipcvvi cKaarois ciTTa rjpcpai ycvoivro, dvaoTavTas cvrcvdcv Sciv ttj dydoy tto~
® Cf. Gorg. 525 d-526 a, Dante, Inferno xii. 100 ff., Spenser, F.Q. i. v. 51:
But most of all which in that dungeon lay Fell from high Princes courtes or Ladies bowres.
Lang, “ Helen of Troy ”:
Oh, Paris, what is power ? Tantalus And Sisyphus were kings long time ago, But now they lie in the Lake Dolorous; The halls of hell are noisy with their woe.
• Cf. Gorg. 525 c, and What Plato Said, p. 536, on Phaedo 498
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ended, we suddenly caught sight of him and of others, the most of them, I may say, tyrants.® But there were some of private station, of those who had committed great crimes. And when these supposed that at last they were about to go up and out, the mouth would not receive them, but it bellowed when anyone of the incurably wicked 6 or of those who had not completed their punishment tried to come up. And thereupon,’ he said, ‘ savage men of fiery aspectc who stood by and took note of the voice laid hold on them d and bore them away. But Ardiaeus and others they bound hand and foot and head and flung down and flayed them and dragged them by the wayside, carding them on thorns and signifying to those who from time to time passed by for what cause they were borne away, and that they were to be hurled into Tartarus/ ’ And then, though many and manifold dread things had befallen them, this fear exceeded all —lest each one should hear the voice when he tried to go up, and each went up inost gladly when it had kept silence. And the j udgements and penalties were somewhat after this manner, and the blessings were their counterparts. But when seven days had elapsed for each group in the meadow, they were required to rise up on the eighth and journey on, and they came 113 e. Biggs, Christian Platonists, ii. p. 147 “ At the first assize there will be found those who like Ardiaeus are incurable.”
e This naturally suggests the devils of Dante (Inferno xxi. 25 ff.) and other mediaeval literature. See Dieterich, Nekyia, p. 4 and pp. 60 f.
d See Rogers on Aristoph. Knights 262. Cf. Herod, i. 92 &rl Kvafiov ZXkuv 8tl</>0€ipe.
• II. viii. 13 f., Hesiod, Theog. 682, 721, etc., Pind. Pyth. i. 15 f., Eurip. Orest. 265 yltrov p.' dx/uifeis <•« /SaXpj eZs Tdprapw.
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peveaOai, Kal d</>ucvei<r0ai rerapralovs o0ev Ka0opav dva>0ev Sta TravTos* * rov ovpavov Kal yrjs T€Tap,evov </>&$ ev0v, otov Ktova, /laXiara rrj Ipifit, irpoafiepT], Xap/npoTepov 8e /cat KaOapcorepov. els o d</>LKe<j0ai C TTpoeXOovras 7]p,€pT]<rtav dSov, /cat tSetv avroOc Kara
[zecrov to <f>ais ck tov ovpavov Ta aKpa avTov tcov Secrpfov Tera/zeva’ e?vat yap tovto to <f>a>s £vv-Secrpov tov ovpavov, otov Ta vtto^u)pcaTa tcov Tpc'qpcov, ovto) iravav gvvexov ttjv irepufropdv ck 8e tcov aKpcov TeTa/xevov ’AvdyKTjs d/rpaKTOV, St’ ov iraaas eTTLarpe^ecrOaL ras irepu/>o pas' oS rrjv /zev TjXaKaTrjv re /cat to dyKicn-pov etvac et; d8d-/zavros, tov Se a</>6v8vXov [zlktov ck tc tovtov Kal aXXcov yevcov. tt[v 8e tov crcfyovbvXov <f>vcriv etvai D ToiavSc to [lev oyfj[ia otairep 17 tov ev0d8e, vofjcrai 8e Set ef d>v eXeye rotovSe avTov etvai, cooTrep av et ev cvl [zeyaAcp aepovovAcp kolAco Kac e^eyXvppLevcp 8ia[iiT€pes aXXos toiovtos eXaTTCov eyKeotTo appLOTTatv, KaOaTrep ot KaSoi ot els dXXrjXovs dppoTTOVTes' Kal ovtco Stj Tpfarov aXXov Kal TeTapTOV Kal dXXovs TeTTapas. oktco yap etvai tovs ^v/mavras cr<f>ov8vXovs> ev dXX'qXois
a Cf. Blaydes on Aristoph. Knights 279, Acts xxvii. 17.
* Cf. Plotinus, Enn. ii. 3 § 9, p. 35, vol. ii. Bude ed. “ Mais (dira-t-on) rappelons-nous ‘ le fuseau ’; pour les anciens, c’6tait un fuseau materiel que tournent en filant les Moires; pour Platon, il repr£sente le ciel des fixes; or les Moires et la N6cessit6, leur mere, en le faisant tourner, filent le destin de chaque fitre h sa naissance; par elle, les Stres engendres arrivent A la naissance,” etc. St. Paulinus Nolanus calls it a deliramentum. Tannery, Science hellene, p. 238, thinks it alludes to the system of Parmenides. “ Le fuseau central de la N6cessit61’indique suffisamment; si la presence 500
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in four days to a spot whence they discerned, extended from above throughout the heaven and the earth, a straight light like a pillar, most nearly resembling the rainbow, but brighter and purer. To this they came after going forward a day’s journey, and they saw there at the middle of the light the extremities of its fastenings stretched from heaven; for this light was the girdle of the heavens like the undergirders ° of triremes, holding together in like manner the entire revolving vault. And from the extremities was stretched the spindle of Necessity,6 through which all the orbits turned. Its staff and its hook were made of adamant, and the whorl of these and other kinds was commingled. And the nature of the whorl was this: Its shape was that of those in our world, but from his description we must conceive it to be as if in one great whorl, hollow and scooped out, there lay enclosed, right through, another like it but smaller, fitting into it as boxes that fit into one another,® and in like manner another, a third, and a fourth, and four others, for there were eight of the whorls in all, lying within one another, showing their des sirisnes est une marque de pythagorisme, elle peut seule-ment signifier soit les relations de Parm6nide avec I’^cole soit plutot 1’origine des determinations particuliferes que donne Platon et qui €videmment ne remontent pas h 1’Eluate.” Cf. ibid. p. 246. For various details of the picture cf. Milton, the Genius’s speech in “ Arcades ” (quoted and commented on in E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton, p. 376).
* Cf. Burnet, Early Greek Philos, pp. 216-217 “ In Plato’s Myth of Er, which is certainly Pythagorean in its general character, we do not hear of spheres but of the ‘lips’ of concentric whorls fitted into one another like a nest of boxes . . .” With 616-617 cf. Laws 822 a-b, Tim. 36 d, Dante, Convivio, ii. 3. 5 ff. The names of the planets occur first in Epinomis 987 b-c.
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E cyKecpevovs, kvkXovs dva>0ev rd X^tXr] (jtawovras, va>rov orvvexes epos crfovbvXov drrepya^opevovs nepi tt]v Y]XaKdrr]V‘ ckclvtjv Se Sta pecrov rov oyboov b tapir epes eXijXdcrOai. tov pev ovv irpcorov re Kal e^airdrcD a^ovbvXov irXarurarov rov rov X^lXovs kvkXov exetv, tov be tov cktov Sevrepov, TpLTOV Se TOV TOV TCTapTOV, TCTOpTOV Se TOV TOV oyboov, irepirTov Se tov tov eftbopov, cktov Se tov tov irepirTov, eftbopov be tov tov Tpvrov, oyboov be tov tov bevTepov. Kal tov pev tov peylctTOV iroudXov, tov be tov eftbopov XapirpoTaTov, tov be 617 tov oyboov to xp&>pa dirb tov eflbopov ex^tv irpoar-Xdpnovros, tov be tov bevTepov Kal irepirTov irapa-irXTpna oXXt^Xols, £av96repa cKetvajv, TptTOV be XevKOTaTov xP^pct ^X€iV> TerapTov be virepvOpov, bevTepov be XevKOT'rpn. tov cktov. KVKXciadai Se St? (TTpec^opevov tov drpaKTOv dXov pev ttjv avTrjv <f>opdv, ev be Tip 6X(p* 7TepL<f>epopevq) tovs pev evros CTTTa kvkXovs ttjv evavriav tco 6X(p rjpepa irepi.-(ftepecrdai, avTibv be tovtcov Taxiora pev levac tov B oyboov, bevTepovs Se /cat dpa dXX'qXois tov tc eflbopov Kal cktov Kal irepirTov' TpLTOV1 be <f>opa levai, d)s cr^LUi t/icuveadat, crravaKVKXovpevov tov TCTapTOV' TCTapTOV be TOV TpLTOV Kal irepTTTOV tov bevTepov. OTpe^eardaL Se avrov ev tols Tfjs 9AvdyKr]s yovaoev. eirl be tojv kvkXcov avTov dvivOev €({>’ cKaarov ftePTjKcvai ^eLpfjva arvprrepi-j	/	/	\	/ e «	cf	/	©	>
(p€pop,€V7]v> (pawrjv fitav lecaav, eva tovov • ck Traaaw 1 See note b9 p. 503.
1 rbvov AM Proclus: dv4 rbvov D : &va.Tbvov F: d^drovop mss. recc.
a Burnet, op. cit. p. 123, says: u This view that the planets 502
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rims as circles from above and forming the continuous back of a single whorl about the shaft, which was driven home through the middle of the eighth. Now the first and outmost whorl had the broadest circular rim, that of the sixth was second, and third was that of the fourth, and fourth was that of the eighth, fifth that of the seventh, sixth that of the fifth, seventh that of the third, eighth that of the second ; and that of the greatest was spangled, that of the seventh brightest, that of the eighth took its colour from the seventh, which shone upon it. The colours of the second and fifth were like one another and more yellow than the two former. The third had the whitest colour, and the fourth was of a slightly ruddy hue ; the sixth was second in whiteness. The staff turned as a whole in a circle with the same movement, but within the whole as it revolved the seven inner circles revolved gently in the opposite direction to the whole,® and of these seven the eighth moved most swiftly, and next and together with one another the seventh, sixth and fifth; and third b in swiftness, as it appeared to them, moved the fourth with returns upon itself, and fourth the third and fifth the second. And the spindle turned on the knees of Necessity, and up above on each of the rims of the circles a Siren stood, borne around in its revolution and uttering one sound, one note, and from all the eight there was had an orbital motion from west to east is attributed by Aetios ii. 16. 8 to Alkmaion (96), which certainly implies that Pythagoras did not hold it. As we shall see (152) it is far from clear that any of the Pythagoreans did. It seems rather to be Plato’s discovery.” Cf. ibid. p. 352.
• The best mss. have rbv before rplrov. It is retained by some editors, but Schleiermacher rejected it and Adam ana Burnet omit it,
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okto) ovofbv p,tav appLovtav gvpufxoveiv. aAAa? C 8e Ka07][i€vas irep^ 8t’ taov Tpeis, ev dpovcp eKdcrrrjv, 9 vyare pas Trjs 'AvayKijs Molpas Xev-yeip,ovovcrcLsf crTep,p,aTa eiri tcdv Kec^aXobv exovaas, ■Aayeaiv Te Kai K.\(i)Sco Kai ATpoirov, vp/veiv irpos Ti]v rcov Eeipijvajv appioviav, Aa^eaip p,ev ra yeyovdra, KAa>0<b Se ra ovra, "Arpoirov 8e rd /zeXXovra. Kai ttjv p,ev KAcodto tt} 8e^ia yeipl €</>aiTTop,€vi)v ovveiriffTpe^eiv tov arpaKTOV rrjv efco irepu/jopav, 8iaXelirovaav xpovov, ttjv Se *Arpo7TOV rrj, dpioTCpa Tas evrds av dxyavTtvs' ttjv Se D Aa^ecrtv ev p,epei ettaTepas eKarepa rrj X€ipl €</>diTT€(y0ai.
XV. S^as^ ovv, eirei&ri d^iKeoOai, evOvs 8eiv levai irpos^ TijV Aa^eow. irpo<[nyrrjv ovv TiVa tr</>as irpyjTov p,ev ev ra^ei Staar^o-ai, eireiTa Xafldvra ck tojv Trjs Aaxecreajs yovaToov KXrjpovs Te Kal irapa8elypxLTa, dvaftdvTa eirl tl ^a w/rqXov elircLV 'AvdyK^s SvyaTpds Koprjs Aaxeaecos Xoyos.
The music of the spheres, Cic, T)s nat. dcor. iii 9. 26, Mayor, vol. iii. p. 86, Macrob. on Somn. Scip. ii. 3^ Ritter-Preller (9th ed.), pp. 69-70 (§§ 81-82), K. Gronau, Posei-aontos una die jiidisch-christliche Genesisexegesef pp. 59-61 Aristotle’s comment, De caelo 290 b 12 if., is that the notion of a music of the spheres is pretty and ingenious, but not true. He reports the (Pythagorean?) explanation that we do not hear it because we have been accustomed to it from T?f.> , ®ee Carl v. Jan, “Die Harmonie der Sphftren,” Philologus, lii. 13 IF. Cf. Shakes. Merchant of Venice, v. i. 60:
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st
But in his motion like an angel sings,
Still quiring to the young eykl cherubims . . .
Milton, “ Arcades ” (Tillyard, p. 60. Ibid. p. 375, he says that Plato is referred to in Milton’s academic exercise De sphae-rarum concentu); Pope, Essay on Man, i. 201-202: 504
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the concord of a single harmony.0 And there were other three who sat round about at equal intervals, each one on her throne, the Fates,b daughters of Necessity, clad in white vestments with filleted heads, Lachesis, and Clotho, and Atropos, who sang in unison with the music of the Sirens, Lachesis singing the things that were, Clotho the things that are, and Atropos the things that are to be. And Clotho with the touch of her right hand helped to turn the outer circumference of the spindle, pausing from time to time. Atropos with her left hand in like manner helped to turn the inner circles, and Lachesis alternately with either hand lent a hand to each.
XV. “ Now when they arrived they were straightway bidden to go before Lachesis, and then a certain prophet® first marshalled them in orderly intervals, and thereupon took from the lap of Lachesis lots and patterns of lives and went up to a lofty platform and spoke, ‘ This is the word of Lachesis, the maiden
If Nature thundered in his opening ears And stunned him with the music of the spheres.
Complete Poems of Henry Afore, p. 77. Addison rationalizes the thought:
The spacious firmament on high . . « What though in solemn silence all Move round the dark terrestrial ball; What though no real voice or sound Amidst their radiant orbs be found ? In reason’s ear they all rejoice And utter forth a glorious voice, For ever singing as they shine: The hand that made us is divine.
• Pictured in Michelangelo’s Le Parche. Cf. Catullus 64. 306 ff.; Lowell, “ Villa Franca ”: “ Spin, Clotho, spin, Lachesis twist and Atropos sever.”
9 See What Plato Said, p. 550, on Phaedr. 235 c.
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i/svyai ee/rqpepoi, apffl dXXrjs rrepcoZov Ovrjrov Eyevovs 6avaTT](/)6pov. ov% vpas Zatpaw A^fcrai, aAA* vpeis ftatpova atprfaeaOe. Trpdjros 8* o Aa^cbp Trpayros atpetaOa) ft tov, <p awecrrai e^ avaytcqs. dpe-rp 8e dZecrirorov, rp> ripobv Kal anpa^oiv TiXeov koi eXarrov avrfjs eKaaros e$ei. airta eXopevov Oeds dvatnos. ravra eirrdvra pii/jai eiri Travras rods KXrjpovs, rov Ze Trap* avrov ireaovra eKaarov dvaipeiaOai, rrXrjv ov" e Ze ovk eav rep Ze dveXopevoj ZrjXov etvai, dirocrros eiXtfxei. 618 pera Ze rovro avOis rd raw fllaw irapaZetypara els rd TTpdaOev a</>aw Oeivai eiri rvjv yfjv, ttoXv irXelco rebv Trapdvraw, etvai Ze rravroZand’ tppaw re ydp iravraw fliovs Kai Zrj Kai rods avOpanrlvovs dvravras' rvpawlZas re ydp ev avrois etvai, rds pev ZiareXeis, ras Ze Kai pera^v Zia^Oeipopevas Kai eis Trevtas re koi </>vyds koi eis Trrajxelas
a Cf. Laws 923 a, Pindar, Pyth. viii. 95, Aesch. Prom. 83, 547, Aristot. Hist. an. 552 b 18 f., Cic. Tusc. i. 39. 94, Plut. Cons, ad Apol. 6 (104 a) ivdpcbiruv . . . e<p7]p.epa ri <ri6/4ara, ibid. 27 (115 d) etpquepov <nripp.a.. See also Stallbaum ad loc., and for the thought Soph. Ajax 125-126, Iliad vi. 146, Mimnermus ii. 1, Soph. fr. 12 and 859 (Nauck), Job vii. 6, viii. 9, ix. 25, xiv. 2, xxi. 17, etc.
b Cf. Swinburne, “ The Life of Man ” (from Atalanta in Calyaon):
Life the shadow of death.
ibid.
With life before and after
And death beneath and above,
For a day and a night and a morrow, That his strength might endure for a span.
and “ The Garden of Proserpine ’* i “ Here life hath death for neighbour.”
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daughter of Necessity," Souls that live for a day,® now is the beginning of another cycle of mortal generation where birth is the beacon of death6. No divinity c shall cast lots for you, but you shall choose your own deity. Let him to whom falls the first lot first select a life to which he shall cleave of necessity. But virtue has no master over her,d and each shall have more or less of her as he honours her or does her despite. The blame is his who chooses: God is blameless/ ” * So saying, the prophet flung the lots out among them all, and each took up the lot that fell by his side, except himself; him they did not permit/ And whoever took up a lot saw plainly what number he had drawn. And after this again the prophet placed the patterns of lives before them on the ground, far more numerous than the assembly. They were of every variety, for there were lives of all kinds of animals and all sorts of human lives, for there were tyrannies among them, some uninterrupted till the end17 and others destroyed midway and issuing in penuries and exiles and beg-
e Zeller-Nestle, p. 166, says that this looks like intentional correction of Phaedo 107 d. Cf. Phaedo 113 d and Lysias ii. 78 3 re 8a.lp.wi> 6 tt]v r)p.er^pav p,oipav elXijxws &irapalri}To$. Amobius, Adversus gentes, ii. 64, says that similarly Christ offers us redemption but does not force it upon us.
d Cf. Milton’s “ Love Virtue; she alone is free ” {Camus').
• Justin Martyr, Apol. xliv. 8, quotes this. Cf. Tim. 42 n, Dieterich, Nekyia, p. 115, Odyssey i. 32 f., Bacchylides xiv. 51 f. (Jebb, p. 366) Zeds . . . ovk atnos Ovarois /xeydXwj* dxdwp, etc., Manitius, Gesch. d. lat. Lit. d. Mittelalters,ii. p. 169. For the problem of evil in Plato see What Plato Said, p. 578 on Theaet. 176 a, and for the freedom of the will ibid. pp. 644-645 on Laws 904 c.
1 Cf. Symp. 175 c, where the words are the same but the construction different. For the indirect reflexive cf. 614 b od iKpijvai, Symp. 176 d, Symp. 223 b I 3d tiirvov Xapfiv.
9 For SiareXeis cf. Laws 661 d rvpavvlba Sth rdXovs.
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rcAct/rcoo-as* elvat 8c /cat Sokijucov dvSpcbv fttovs, TOVS pt€V €7rl CICOt Kat KOTO KoXXt) Kal TT)V dXXvjV B tcrxyv re Kal dyoovlav, tovs 8’ eirl yeveot Kal irpoydvaw dperats, Kal dboKtptcvv Kara ravrd, OMjavrois 8c Kal yvvatK&v' ^v%Vs	rag tv ovk
evetvat 8ta rd dvayKawos c^ctu aXXov eXoptevrjv ptov dXXotav ytyvecrOar ra 8* aAAa aAAiJAots re Kat irXovrots Kal rrevtats, ra 8c vocrots, rd 8c vytetats pepix^ot, rd 8c Kat ptearovv rovroov. evOa 8tf, cos eotKev, <3 </>tXe TAauKcov, o iras Ktv8vvos dvOpumcp, C Kat 8ta ravra /laAtcrra eTripteXiyreov ottcos CKacrros -Tjptcov raw aXXajv paOrjptdrcov dpeXrjcras tovtov tov p,a07jp,aTOS Kal ^rjrrjTrjs Kal padrjrrjs carat, cdv ttoOcv olds t p,aOciv Kal c^cvpetv, rts avrov novqoci dvvardv Kal ciTKrrqpova, ptov Kal xpYjardv Kal TTOvTjpov 8taytyvcbuKovra, rov PeXrta) ck t&v Svvardjv act iravraxbv aipetadat, Kal dvaXoyt-^optcvov rrdvra rd vvv 8y prjdcvra, gwriOcptcva aAA^Aots Kat Statpovpteva rrpbs dpcrrjv fttov ttcos cxct, ct8cvat, rt KaXXos Trcvta irXovrtp KpaOcv D Kat ptcrd irotas rtvbs	kokov
ayaBbv cpyd^crat, Kal rt cvycvctat Kal 8vcrycvetat Kal t8tcorctat Kat ap^at Kat ta^ves /cat dadevctat Kal cvptdOctat Kal SvaptaOetat Kal Trdvra rd rotaura tojv tfavcrei irepl */n)xhv dvrcov Kal r&v
• For the idiom ivayKalus txeiv cf. Phaedo 91 e, Laws 771 e, 928 e, Lysias vi. 35.
6 n&rovv Phaedr. 241 d.
9 Cf. Phaedo 107 c, 114 d, Gorg. 526 e, Eurip. Medea 235 508
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ganes; and there were lives of men of repute for their forms and beauty and bodily strength otherwise and prowess and the high birth and the virtues of their ancestors, and others of ill repute in the same things, and similarly of women. But there was no determination of the quality of soul, because the choice of a different life inevitably® determined a different character. But all other things were commingled wi one another and with wealth and poverty and sickness and health and the intermediate 6 conditions.
And there, dear Glaucon, it appears, is the supreme ^ard ® for a man. And this is the chief reason why it should be our main concern that each of us, neglecting all oth er studies, should seek after and study this thing —if m any way he may be able to learn of and discover the man who will give him the ability and the knowledge to distinguish the life that is good from that u * ?/S t and always and everywhere to choose the best that the conditions allow, and, taking into account
. m£s of which we have spoken and estimating the effect on the goodness of his life of their conjunction or their severance, to know how beauty com-with poverty or wealth and combined with what habit of soul operates for good or for evil, and what are the effects of high and low birth and private station and office and strength and weakness and quickness of apprehension and dullness and all similar natural and acquired habits of the soul, when fcA?5’ ThVCyL 32' 5	6 Aristoph.
Clouds 955 vvv yap dras . . . kMvvos forfrai, Frogs 882 a7WF . . 0 ^yas, Antiphon V. 43 Iv y /zOt 6 iras kIvSvvos Hv For the expression cf. Gorg. 470 > r<£rV
iK3'444’ S9‘ ^92 A’ Gor°- 527 ’ f-
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eiriKTqrcjov ri ^tryKepawvpeva Trpds dXXijXa epyd-£cTat, <5ot€ cf aTravrcov avrcov Swarop <?vat avXXoyicrdpevov acpeLudaL, irpos rr}V rfjs ^xfis (fivartv dirofiXerrovra, rov re X^lpa) Kal tov dpeivco E flcov, X^pto xaXovvra os avrqv eKeccre d£ei, els to ddiKtorepav ytyvecrdai, dpeivco 8e derris cis to diKaiorepav, ra 8e aAAa iravra xatPetv cao'cr ecopaKapev yap, otl [fount tc Kal reXevrifaavTi 619 avnj KparlarrT] aipecris- ddapavrlvcos 817 Set rav-
rrjv rrjv 8dgav e^ovra eis ’AiSov ievat, oircos av $ Kal eKei dvcKTrX'rjKTOs vtto ttXovtcov re Kal TCOV TOLOVTCOV KaKU)V, Kal pTj CpLTTCCrOJV CIS TVpawl8aS Kal aAAa? roiavras irpdgeis iroXXa. pev epydcrrjTai Kal dv^Kecrra KaKa, ert 3c avrds pel^co iradr), aAAa yvcp tov peoov del tcov tolovtcov fliov alptLcrdai, Kal cftevyeiv Ta vTTepftdXXovra CKarepcocre Kal €v rcpde T<p fiup Kara to dvvaTov Kal ev rravrl tco erreiTa Bovtco yap evdacpoveoraTos ylyveTai dvOpornos.
XVI. Kat 8y oSv Kal totc 6 cKecOev dyyeXos rjyyeXXe tov pev Trpocfyfyrrjv ovtcos cwrctv /cat TeXevraup eTTiovTi, ^vv vcp eXopevcp, ovvtovcos ^OOVTl KClTai ^LOS dyaTTTJTOSf ov kokos. p'qTe 6 dpx<ov alpecreoos dpeXeLTCo p^re o TeXevrdov ddvpecTO)' cIttovtos 8c Tavra rov Trpdrrov Xa%6vra €<f>7] evdvs CTTLovra ttjv peyurrqv rvpaVvlda eXecrOat, Kal vtto acffpoovvrjs re Kal Xaipapytas ov iravra 0 iKavdjs dvacrKci/idpevov eXeodai, aAA* * avrdv XaQetv
0 The singular verb is used after plural subjects, because the subjects are united in the writer’s mind into one general idea. Cf. Rep. 363 a, Laws 925 e, Symp. 188 b.
• See Unity of Plato's Thought, p. 25, Laws 661-662, and for the word supra 360 b, Gorg. 509 a.
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blended and combined with one another,® so that with consideration of all these things he will be able to make a reasoned choice between the better and the worse life, with his eyes fixed on the nature of his soul, naming the worse life that which will tend to make it more unjust and the better that which will make it more just. But all other considerations he will dismiss, for we have seen that this is the best choice, both for life and death. And a man must take with him to the house of death an adamantine b faith in this, that even there he may be undazzled c by riches and similar trumpery, and may not precipitate himself into tyrannies and similar doings and so work many evils past cure and suffer still greater himself, but may know how always to choose in such things the life that is seated in the mean d and shun the excess in either direction, both in this world so far as may be and in all the life to come; for this is the greatest happiness for man.
XVI. “ And at that time also the messenger from that other world reported that the prophet spoke thus: ‘ Even for him who comes forward last, if he make his choice wisely and live strenuously, there is reserved an acceptable life, no evil one. Let not the foremost in the choice be heedless nor the last be discouraged.’ When the prophet had thus spoken he said that the drawer of the first lot at once sprang to seize the greatest tyranny,6 and that in his folly and greed he chose it without sufficient examination, and failed to observe that it involved the fate of eating
6 Cf. 576 d.
*	An anticipation of the Aristotelian doctrine, Eth. Nic. 1106 b 6 f. Cf. What Plato Saidt p. 629, on Laws 691 c.
*	Cf. Isoc. Epist. vi. 12, Xen. Hiero 7. 2 fyiws irpoirerw els al/rf/v.
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evovoav elpappevrjv, TraiScov avrov flpcocrecs Kal aAAa KaKa’ eTreibrj 8e Kara cryoXTjv aKetfiacrOai, KoirreerOal re Kal 63vpecr6aL rrp> alpeaw, ovk eppevovra roZs Trpoppr]OeZ(JLV vtto tov TTpo^rov' ov yap eavrdv alnaadai, tcov kokcov, aAAa rvyrjv Te Kal dalpovas Kal rrdvra paXXov dvO* eaurov. elvai 8e avrov tcov ck tov ovpavov tjkovtcov, ev reraypevr) TtoXcrela ev rep rrpore pep fllep fleflccvKora, D eOec dvev cfacXocroejitas dperrjs perecXrjcIjora. cos 8e
/cat elrreZv ovk eXarrovs etvai ev rocs tolovtois dXcoKopevovs rovs ck tov ovpavov TjKovras, are ttqvcov dyvpvdarrovs’ tcov 8* ck rrjs yf}S rovs ttoXXovs, are avrovs re TreTTOvr] Koras dXXovs re ecopaKoras, ovk e^ €TTi8poprjs ras alpecrecs iroieZaOai,. 816 8y Kal pera^oXrjv tcov kokcov Kal tcov dyaOcov rai? ifoXXaZs tcov ifjvycov ylyveadai, Kal 8ia ttjv tov KXrjpov rvxqv. errel el ns del, onore els rov E ev0a8e ftlov dc/nKvotro, vyicos </)lXocto(/)Ol kol o
KXrjpos avrep rfjs atpeuecos prj cv reXevraloLs ttItttol, Kiv^vvevei ck tcov eKeZdev drrayyeXXopLe-v(ov ov pedvov evffaSe ev8aip,oveZv dv, aAAa Kal ttjv ev0ev8e eKeZae Kal 8evpo araAiv Trope lav ovk dv yQovtav Kal rpayelav TropevecrOai, aAAa Xelav re Kal ovpavlav. ravTTjv ydp 8t) ec/>7) ttjv Oeav a£iav elvai l8eZv, cos eKaarai al i/jv)(al rjpovvro rovs 620 filovs' eXeeLVT^v re ydp l8eZv etvai Kac yeXolav Kal
Oavpaalav' Kara crvv^Oeiav ydp rov irporepov fllov rd TroXXd aipeZaOac. ISeZv pev ydp ^v^v e^T) Trp> TTore 'Op<f)€cos yevopevrjv kvkvov fitov atpovpevrjv,
• Cf. What Plato Said, p. 532, on Phaedo 90 d.
6 Phaedo 82 b.
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his own children, and other horrors, and that when he inspected it at leisure he beat his breast and bewailed his choice, not abiding by the forewarning of the prophet. For he did not blame himself a for his woes, but fortune and the gods and anything except himself. He was one of those who had come down from heaven, a man who had lived in a well-ordered polity in his former existence, participating in virtue by habitb and not by philosophy ; and one may perhaps say that a majority of those who were thus caught were of the company that had come from heaven, inasmuch as they were unexercised in suffering. But the most of those who came up from the earth, since they had themselves suffered and seen the sufferings of others, did not make their choice precipitately. For which reason also there was an interchange of good and evil for most of the souls, as well as because of the chances of the lot. Yet if at each return to the life of this world a man loved wisdom sanely, and the lot of his choice did not fall out among the last, we may venture to affirm, from what was reported thence, that not only will he be happy here but that the path of his journey thither and the return to this world will not be underground and rough but smooth and through the heavens. For he said that it was a sight worth seeing to observe how the several souls selected their lives. He said it was a strange, pitiful, and ridiculous spectacle, as the choice was determined for the most part by the habits of their former lives.® He saw the soul that had been Orpheus’, he said, selecting the life of a
• Cf. Phaedo 81 e ff., Phaedr. 248-249, Tim. 42 a-d, 91 d ff. For the idea of reincarnation in Plato see What Plato Said, p. 529, on Phaedo 81 e-82 b.
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piiaei tov yvvaiKetov yevovs Sea tov wr’ eKetvcov Odvarov ovk eOeXovuav ev yvvaucl yevvrjOeicrav yeveaOai' ifoeiv Se ttjv ®ap,vpov a/rfoovos eXopievTjV’ i8etv Se /cat kvkvov pL&rafldXXovra eis avOpajmvov fl tov aipeaiv, Kal aAAa £a)a [tovo-tKa cocravra)?, B CLKOcrrrjv Se Xayovcrav i/jvyrjv eAea^at XeovTog fl tov'
etvai Se ttjv Aiavros tov TeXapicovtov, (f>ev-yovoav avOpanrov yeveadai, p,ep,v7]pi€V7)v Ttjs tow ottXcov Kpioeais’ tt]v S* eiri tovtco *Ayapiepivovos’ €X&pa Se Kal tovttjv tov avOpcornvov yevovg Sta ra Trad?] aerov StaAAa^at fl tov. ev pieoois Se Xa^ovarav ttjv ’’AraXdvTps i/jv^pv, Karibovoav p,eyd-Xas Tip,a$ d0Xrprov dv3pos, ov 3vvao0ai TrapeXOeiv, C aAAa Xafleiv. pieTa Se Tavrpv tSetv tt]v ’E-zretou
tov HavoTTeojs eis* TexviKrjs yvvaiKos lovoav (f>v(Tiv iroppctj S’ ev vutoltois tSetp tt]V tov yeXa)TO7Toiov ®epuiTOV TnOpKov ev3vopievpv' koto, tv^^v Se t)]v ’OSvcrcretus-j Aa^ovcrap Traacov vcrTd/rpv, aiprjcro-pievrjv levai' pivripip Se tcov Trporepajv ttovcov </>iXoTip,ia$ XeXa>(/>r]Kviav ^rjTeiv ‘Trepuovoav ypovov ttoXvv fliov dv3pos 13io)tov anpaypiovoSf Kal p,6yi$ evpeiv Ketfievov ttov Kal TraprjpbeXrjpievov vno tcov
a Urwiek, The Message of Plato, p. 213, says: “If Plato knew anything at all of Indian allegory, he must have known that the swan (Hamsa) is in Hinduism the invariable symbol of the immortal Spirit; and to say, as he does, that Orpheus chose the life of a swan, refusing to be born again of a woman, is just an allegorical way of saying that he passed on into the spiritual life. ...” One is tempted to cap this with Donne:
Oh, do not die, for I shall hate All women so when thou art gone That thee I shall not celebrate When I remember thou wert one.
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swan,® because from hatred of the tribe of women, owing to his death at their hands, it was unwilling to be conceived and born of a woman. He saw the soul of Thamyras 6 choosing the life of a nightingale ; and he saw a swan changing to the choice of the life of man, and similarly other musical animals. The soul that drew the twentieth lot chose the life of a lion; it was the soul of Ajax, the son of Telamon, which, because it remembered the adjudication of the arms of Achilles, was unwilling to become a man. The next, the soul of Agamemnon, likewise from hatred of the human race because of its sufferings, substituted the life of an eagle.® Drawing one of the middle lots the soul of Atalanta caught sight of the great honours attached to an athlete’s life and could not pass them by but snatched at them. After her, he said, he saw the soul of Epeius/ the son of Pan-opeus, entering into the nature of an arts and crafts woman. Far off in the rear he saw the soul of the buffoon Thersites® clothing itself in the body of an ape. And it fell out that the soul of Odysseus drew the last lot of all and came to make its choice, and, from memory of its former toils having flung away ambition, went about for a long time in quest of the life of an ordinary citizen who minded his own business/ and with difficulty found it lying in some corner disregarded by the others, and upon seeing it said
• Like Orpheus a singer. He contended with the Muses in song and was in consequence deprived by them of sight and of the gift of song. Cf. also Ion 533 b-c, Laws 829 d-e, Iliad ii. 595.
e Cf. Aesch. Ag. 114 ff.
* Who built the Trojan horse. See Hesychius s.v, • Cf. Iliad ii. 212 ff.
f For airpdy/xoros cf. on 565 a, p. 316, note 6.
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D aAAcop, /cat €t7retv IBovcrav, OTt ra avra dv eirpage Kal it parry Aa^ovaa, /cat acrpevyv eXeadat. Kal ck tcov dXXoov 8y Oyploov axravrcos els avdpdrrrovs levaL Kal els aAAijAa, Ta pev a8t/ca els Ta aypta, ra 8e 8t/cata els ra ypepa perafldXXovra, Kal iracras pipets plyvvoOaL. eiret,8y 8’ ovv irdcras ras i/jvyds rovs ftlovs ypyadat, uMJirep eXa^ov, ev ra^ei irpocaevat, irpos Tyv Adyecrw eKelvyv 8* E eKacrrcp, ov eiXero 8alpova, tovtov tf)vXaKa gvpirep-irew tov fttov Kal diroirXyparryv t&v atpeOevTCOv. ov irpcoTov pev dyeiv avTyv irpos Tyv KAco^cb viro Tyv eKelvys X&pd Te Kal eirLcrTpo</>yv Tys tov d/rpaKTOv 8 Ivys, KvpovvTa yv Xa^cbv elXero poipav' TavTys 8* e(/>ai/fapevov avdcs eirl ryv Tys ^Arpoirov ayew vyacv, dpLeTaoTpocfja Ta eirucXcocrOevTa iroiovv-Ta* evTevOev 8e 8y dp,eTacrTpeiTTl viro tov Tys 621 'A-vdyKys levac Opovov, Kal 8i* ckclvov 8iegeX0ovra, eirei8y Kal ol dXXoL BcyXOov, iropeveaOai diravTas els to Tys A.yOys ire8lov 8ta KavpaTos Te Kal irvlyovs 8elvov‘ /cat yap etvac avTO kcvov 8ev8pcvv Te Kal doa yy <f>ver crKyvacrOai ovv ot/>as y8y ecnrepas yiyvopevys irapd tov ’A/xeA^Ta iroTapov,
° Phaedr. 249 specifies that only beasts who had once been men could return to human form.
6 Cf. supra 617 e, and for daemons in Plato What Plato Said, pp. 546-547, on Symp. 202 e, Dieterich, Nekyia, p. 59.
e SivTfi: cf. Cratyl. 439 c and Phaedo 99 b.
d Cf. Laws 960 c.
e ra ^iriKXwidivTa s cf. Laws 957 e, Theaet. 169 c, and the Platonic epigram on Dion, Anth, Pal. vii, 99 Motpai ^Tr^Xwo-ap, 516
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that it would have done the same had it drawn the first lot, and chose it gladly. And in like manner, of the other beasts some entered into men ° and into one another, the unjust into wild creatures, the just transformed to tame, and there was every kind of mixture- and combination. But when, to conclude, all the souls had chosen their lives in the order of their lots, they were marshalled and went before Lachesis. And she sent with each, as the guardian of his life and the fulfiller of his choice, the genius b that he had chosen, and this divinity led the soul first to Clotho, under her hand and her turning c of the spindle to ratify the destiny of his lot and choice; and after contact with her the genius again led the soul to the spinning of Atropos d to make the web of its destiny 6 irreversible, and then without a backward look it passed beneath the throne of Necessity. And after it had passed through that, when the others also had passed, they all journeyed to the Plain of Oblivion/ through a terrible and stifling heat, for it was bare of trees and all plants, and there they camped at eventide by the River of Forgetfulness/
Od. i. 17, iii. 208, etc., Aesch. Eumen. 335, Callinus i. 9 Motp«u &riKXw<rw’.
* Cf. Aristoph. Frogs 186.
'In later literature it is the river that is called Lethe. Cf, Aeneid vi. 714 f., Milton, Par. L. ii.:
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls Her wat’ry labyrinth, whereof who drinks, Forthwith his former state and being forgets.
Keats, “ Ode on Melancholy ”; “ No, no! go not to Lethe,** Tennyson, “ The Two Voices ”:
As old mythologies relate, Some draught of Lethe might await The slipping thro’ from state to state.
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ov to v8cop ayyetov ovSer crreyetp. pueTpov /zev ovv ti tov v8aTos iraaiv dvayKaZov etvai mew, tovs Se </>povtfcrei p,7) cru)t,op.evovs irXeov irlveiv tov p,eTpov' tov Se act TUOVTa irdvTUJV eTriXavOaveaOai.
B eireiSri 3e Kot.p/r]Orjvai Kal p,eaas vvktos yeveoGai, fipovTTjv tc Kal creicrpidv yevecrOai, Kal evrevOev e^aTTLvrjs dXXov dXXrj (^epeodai dvat els ttjv ye-vecriv, aTTOvras dxjrrep acrrepas. avTos Se tov p,ev v8olto$ KOjXvOrjvai irieiv otty) fievTot, Kal ottojs els to era)pea dc/dKoiTO, ovk el8evai, aAA* egatyv'qs dvaflXei/ras I8eiv eatOev avTov Kelp,evov cttI Trj Tivpa. Kal ovtcos, co VXavKiov, p,vOos ecrdiOr] Kal ovk
C d.7rd)XeTo, Kal r/fias dv adoaeiev, dv 7T€i0d)p,e6a avTcp, Kal tov tt]s Atf07]s iTOTap,dv ev 8ia^ycrdp(,€0a Kal tt]v ijjvyrjv ov p,iav67]o6p,e0a‘ aAA’ dv ep,ol TretOd)-p,e6a> vopd^ovres aOavaTOV i/jvyrjv Kal ^vvarr/v TtdvTa pev KaKa dveyecrOai, TrdvTa Se dyaOd, rfjs dva) d8ov del egdpeOa Kal 8iKaio<rvvTjv /zera (^poviQcreaJS itovtI rporrcp eiriTrfoevcropLev, tva Kal
“In Tim. 41 d-e each soul is given a star as its vehicle. Cf. Aristoph. Peace 833 f. ws dar^pes yiyv6)j.e9' brav ns Airodavy . . . with the Platonic epigram to "Xtrryp: . . ? vvv 5^ Oav^v 518
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whose waters no vessel can contain. They were all required to drink a measure of the water, and those who were not saved by their good sense drank more than the measure, and each one as he drank forgot all things. And after they had fallen asleep and it was the middle of the night, there was a sound of thunder and a quaking of the earth, and they were suddenly wafted thence, one this way, one that, upward to their birth like shooting stars.® Er himself, he said, was not allowed to drink of the water, yet how and in what way he returned to the body he said he did not know, but suddenly recovering his sight b he saw himself at dawn lying on the funeral pyre.—And so, Glaucon, the tale was saved,0 as the saying is, and was not lost. And it will save us d if we believe it, and we shall safely cross the River of Lethe, and keep our soul unspotted from the world.0 But if we are guided by me we shall believe that the soul is immortal and capable of enduring all extremes of good and evil, and so we shall hold ever to the upward way and pursue righteousness with wisdom always and ever, Xa/wras "Eaarepos tv <f>0i/jJvois. There is an old superstition in European folklore to the effect that when a star falls a soul goes up to God. Cf. also Rohde, Psyche, ii.# p. 131.
b Cf Phaedrus 243 b avtfiXey//ev.
e Cf Phileb. 14 a, Laws 645 b, Theaet. 164 d.
* Cf. Phaedo 58 b Zawtre re Kal avrbs t<T&0y. crdifecv is here used in its higher sense, approaching the idea of salvation, not as in Gorg. 511 c f., 512 d-e, Laws 707 d, where Plato uses it contemptuously in the tone of “ whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose it.”
e Cf. James i. 27, Phaedo 81 b, 2 Peter iii. 14, and the Emperor Julian’s last speech “ animum . . . immaculatum conservavi.” Cf. Marius the Epicurean, pp. 15-16: “A white bird, she told him once, looking at him gravely, a bird which he must carry in his bosom across a crowded public place— his own soul was like that.”
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T/pav avTois </>IXol (jofiev Kal rots Ocols, avrov re fievovres evOdSe, Kal ezreiSav rd dOXa avrTjs D KO/JLl^tdfJLcOa, OMJTTGp Ol VlK7]cf)dpOl TTGpiXL'yGCpdfJ.GVOl,
Kal €v0d$€ Kal ev rfj ^lAierei rropela, rp> 81-€Xr)Xv0ap,€vt ev 7rpaTTa)pL€v.
a Cf. Laws 693 b eavry tplXyv, Rep. 589 b, Horace, Epist. i. 3. 29 “ si nobis vivere cari,” Wordsworth:
Hence lives he to his inner self endeared.
Jowett’s “dear to one another” misses the point. Cf. my review of Lemercier, Les Pensees de Marc-Aurele, in Class. Phil. vii. p. 115: “In iii. 4, in fine, the words oi'ye ovSe avrol eauTOis 6.piffKovTa.i are omitted because ‘ les gens que meprise Marc-AurMe sont loin de mdpriser eux-memes.’ This is to forget that Seneca’s ‘omnis stultitia fastidio laborat sui’
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that we may be dear to ourselves a and to the gods both during our sojourn here and when we receive our reward, as the victors in the games 6 go about to gather in theirs. And thus both here and in that journey of a thousand years, whereof I have told you, we shall fare well.0 ”
is good Stoic doctrine, and that the idea that only the wise and good man can be dear to himself is found in the last sentence of Plato’s Republic.” Cf. also Soph. O.C. 309 rls yap tcrQXbi ol>x <f>lXos ;
•	Cf. Vol. I. p. 480, note c, on 465 d.
•	For the thought cf. Gorg. 527 c eiSaifiov-fiaeis Kal £a>v Kal reXeirnfras. Cf. Vol. 1. p. 104, note b, on 353 e. The quiet solemnity of et) irp6.TTwp.ev illustrates the same characteristic of style that makes Plato begin his Laws with the word 0e6s, and Dante close each of the three sections of the Divine Comedy with “ stelle.”
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Hinduism, II. 514
Hippocrates, I. 379
Hirzel, 1.107
Hobbes, I. 508, II. 236-237
Hobhouse, I. 498-499
Holmes, I. 106
Homer, I. xiv, xlv, 7, 30-31, 128-129, 131, 134-135, 267, 291, 404-
I 405, 490-491, 494, II. 245, 270, I odd
Banishment of, I. 242 f.
Criticism of, 1.178 ff., 193, 196-197, 202 ff.
His charm, II. Ixiii, 467
Knows all things, II. 432
Most poetic of poets, II. 465
No lawgiver or administrator.
II. 437
! Not an educator, II. 439
Not an inventor, II. 437
Paraphrase of Iliad, I. 12 ff.
226 ff.	’
; Teacher of tragedy, II. 420, 433
_ The educator of Hellas, II. 463
Homends, II. 437
Hooker, I. 148-149, II. 428
H^acoe, L 8’ 128’ 276> 312> IL 29, 36 39, 192-193, 251, 267, 442, 453, |
Howells, I. 239
172' 304’ S65>
I J-iy, 14:0
Huxley, Aldous, II. 192
Hyperides, I. 9
lamblichus, I. 397
Inge, Dean, II. 273, 407, 414, 474
L Ismemas, I. 37
Is??^tes> L xxxyiii, 72, 110, 287.
I 328, 334, 337, 338, 349, 409, 417, j 441, 454, 496, 533, 535, II. xxxvii-xxxvin, 48, 166, 167, 214-215 236
I S,s2?8°;5- 285'^^S»:
I Italy, II, 437
James I., I. 509
Jeans, Sir James, II. 187
Jebb, I. 19, 182, 187, 214
Jesus, son of Sirach, 1.157, II. 49
Jevons, I. 88
Joel, I. 12
^194* 520 Xin’ X1Vi’ 87’ 13°’ IL ***»
Judd’ II. 197
Julian, I. 11, 508, II. 809, 519
Juvenal, I. 209, 520
Keats, II. 465
La Bruyere, II. 462
Lacedaemon, II. 437
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Lachesis, II. 505, 517
Lamartine, II. 414, 434
Landor, I. 202
Lang, A., II. 432, 498
La Rochefoucauld, I. 275, II. 33
Leibniz, I. 46
Leontius, I. 399
Lethe, II. 517, 519
Livy, II. 33, 265, 305
Locke, I. 97, 227
Lowell, I. 202, 421, II. 232, 505
Lucan, I. 464, 502, II. 320
Lucian, I. xxxiv, xliii, 55, 202, 217,
275, 434, 452, II. 48, 202, 311
Lucretius, I. 250, 512, II. 182, 253
Lycaean Zeus, II. 319
Lycurgus, II. 436-437
Lysias, I. ix, II. 255, 256
Macaulay, I. xxiv, 274, 276, 278, 279, II. xlii-xliii.
Machaon, I. 272, 2S0
Macrobius, I. 342
Malebranche, II. 192
Mandeville, I. 159,164
Manilius, II. xxix, 101
Marcus Aurelius, I. 354, 508, 509,
II. 137, 138, 414, 415, 520
Maximus of Tyre, II. 54, 166, 360
Megara, battle of, I. 144
Menander, I. 284, II. 260
Menelaus, I. 281
Midas, I. 281
Mill, J. 8., I. x, xx, xxxix, 81, 132-
133, 347, 356, 379, 442-443, 470,
II. xxxvi, xlvi, xlix, 61, 166
Milton, I. 9, 40, 109, 192, 246, 415,
II. 58-59, 391, 393, 501, 505, 507, 517
Mimnermus, II. 443
Minucius Felix, I. 188,292
Moliere, I. 512
Mommsen, I. viii
Momus, II. 15
Montaigne, I. 234, 495, II. 91, 211, 283
Montesquieu, II. 163
More, Henry, II. 100, 101, 119, 142
More, Thomas, I. 508, II. 53
Morley, John, I. 134, 292, 450-451, II. xlix
Murray, Gilbert, I. xxxix
Musaeus, I. 129, 135
Muses, II. 245, 249
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Napoleon, II. xlv, 196-197, 323
Napoleon III., I. 70
Natorp, II. xvi
Nemesis, I. 431
Neoplatonism, I. 180, 421, II. 106-107, 146, 197, 229
Newman, I. xxxiv, 314, 319, 497,
II. 215, 229, 239, 364
Nietzsche, I. 447
Niobe, I. 187
Numenius, II. 274, 493
Odysseus, II. 515-517
Olympian Zeus, II. 381
Orpheus, I. 135, II. 513-515
Ovid, II. 138, 456
Palamedes, II. 151
Panathenaia, I. 181
Pandarus, I. 187
Pascal, I. 46
Pater, I. 58, 302, II. 338-339, 414, 519
Peiraeus, I. 2-3, 399, 516
Peirithous, I. 221
Peleus, I. 221
Perdiccas, I. 37
Periander, I. 37
Pericles, I. xxxvii-xxxviii, 208, 339
Persius, II. 280
Pherecydes, I. 275
PhocyIides, I. 276-277
Phoenicians, I. 380
Pindar, I. 19, 135 f., 221, 249, 281, 332-333, 438, 452, II. Ixv, 337
Pittacus, I. 37
Plato, historical background of, I. xxxvi-xxxvii
Primitive ?, II. xii, xiii, 154
Indifferent to mere logical precision, II. 89
Not dogmatic, I. 309, II. 220
His apology for not entering politics, II. 52-53
His fair-mindedness in stating the other side, I. x-xi, 316-317, 438-439
A poet, II. Ixiii
Anti - scientific ?, II. 180-181, 187-189, 190
Not a mystic, II. xxviii, 200
No ascetic, II. 338
Radical or conservative?, IL 71, 76, 232-233
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Plato--
His religious caution, I. 308
His style, II. Ixxiii
Does not argue from a metaphor, I. xi-xii
Plautus, I. 72
Pliny, II. 401
Plotinus, I. 357, II. xxix, 101
Plutarch, I. Ill, 267, 339, 458, 489,
II. 62, 192, 453
Poe, I. xiii
Polemarchus, I. ix
Polybius, I. 288, 484, 504, 508,
II. 235, 243
Polydamas, the pancratiast, I. 47
Pope, I. 234, 394, 514, II. 432, 505
Porphyry, II. 309
Priam, I. 209
Proclus, I. viii, xii, 96-97, 202, 212, 220
Prodicus, II. 439
Prometheus, II. 151, 254
Protagoras, I. 349, II. 439
Pythagoreans, I. xv, xxxiv, 177, 415, II. Ixv, 189, 439, 501, 503
Quintilian, I. 121, 485
Rabelais, I. 17, 172, 470-471
Renan, I. 434, II. 43, 428, 485
Richard of Bury, II. 493 226
Riley, Woodbridge, II. 187
Rome, I. 163
Rossetti, II., 280, 391
Rousseau, I. 55, 176, 193, 274, 451, 452, II. xxxiii, 180
Ruskin, I. xxxix, 41, 77, 180-181, 203, 247, 255, 258, 313, 347, II. xxxvii, 19, 406-407, 460-461, 472
Sallust, II. 252, 298
Sandburg, II. 401
Santayana, I. 512
Sappho, I. 398, 494, II. 287
Schiller, F. C. S., II. 188
Schleiermacher, II. 371
Schopenhauer, I. xxxiv, 11, 257,
II. 354
Scott, I. 16
Scylla, II. 399
Selden, I. 339
Seneca, I. 274, II. 31, 305, 359, 429, 453, 520
Seriphus, I. 13
Shaftesbury, II. xlix
Shakespeare, I. 29, 65, 73, 87, 157, 235, 275, 290, 292, 305, 339, 361, 400, 414-415, 426, 442, 475, 512, II. 25, 39, 182, 270, 271, 287, 298, 317, 323, 325, 329, 339, 356, 360, 455, 489, 504
Shaw, I. xxxix-xl, 508, II. 350
Shelley, I. 176, 264-265, II. 143, 268-269, 355, 393
Sicily, II. 437
Sidgwick, I. 164
Sidney, I. 395, II. 39
Simonides, I. 20 ff., 136-137
Simplicius, I. 377
Sirens, II. 505
Smith, Adam, I. 151
Smith, Sidney, I. 440
Socrates, I. 50, II. 221
Complaints of, I. 38
References to his fate, II. 19, 129
Solon, I. 163, 314, II. 215, 436-437
Sophocles, I. 10-13, II. 283, 456, 521
Sophron, I. 433
Sparta, I. xx, 306, 307, 311, 326, IL 249, 250-251
Constitution of, II. 238
Spartan women, II. 252
Spencer, Herbert, I. xxxv, 51, 81, 96, 164, 169, 251, 272, 314, 379, 383, 387, II. xxviii-xxix, xxxix, 55, 156, 476-477
Spenser, I. 264, II. Ixiv, 443, 498
Spercheius, I. 220-221
Spinoza, I. 470
Stenzel, II. x-xiii, xviii, 112, 164, 219, 314
Stephen, Leslie, I. xvi, xxi, 96, 315, 399, 443, II. xlviii, 1, Iv, 267
Stesichorus, II. 392-393
Stewart, II. xvi, 142, 372-373, 424
Stoics, I. 108, 176, 207, 258, 279, 361, 397, 398, II. 412-413, 414-415, 453, 520
Strauss, I. 237
Swinburne, I. 5, 303, 502, II. 137, 352, 506
Tacitus, II. liv
Taine, II. Ixxiii, 48, 305
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Tartarus, IL 499
Taylor, A. E., I. viii, xxv, II. x
Taylor, Bayard, II. 61
Teiresias, I. 203
Tennyson, I. 7, 10-11, 17, 138, 255, 291, 366, 394, II. 67, 73, 199, 312, 400, 404, 448, 470, 517
Terence, I. 180, 365
Tetzel, I. 132
Thales, II. 439
Thamyras, II. 515
Theages, II. 51
Themis, I. 187
Themistius, I. 508
Themistocles, I. 13, 68-69
Theognis, I. 459, II. 443
Theon, I. 11
Theophrastus, I. 4, 284, 435, 513, II. xlvi
Thersites, II. 515
Theseus, I. 221
Thetis, I. 193,197
Thomas, St., I. 184
Thrasymachus, I. ix, 99
Thucydides, I. xxxvi, 13, 123, 242, 436-437, 486, 495, IL 250, 265
Thiimser, I. 344
Tocqueville, II. 286, 290
Tyrtaeus, I. 280, II. 443
Uranus, I. 179
Verhaeren, I. 236-237
Virgil, I. 210, 261, II. 182, 268, 43T
Wagner, I. 237
Waller, I. 16-17
Wells, H. G., I. 118, 308
Whitman, II. 181, 307
Whittier, I. 183
Wilamowitz, I. 220, 244, 379, 437, 496, 517, II. 13, 52, 60, 107, 113, 116, 233, 258, 344, 381, 415, 423, 433 463 465
Wordsworth, I. 253, 255, II. 465,520
Xenophanes, I. 266
Xenophon, I. 86, 208, 326, 411, 447, 489, II. 144, 228, 255, 272, 295, 308, 364, 368, 375, 406, 443
Xerxes, I. 37
Zeller, I. xxv, 145, 314, 319, IL 35, 157, 221, 288, 304
Zeus, I. 186-187, 217, II. 819, 881
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(Some important Greek words and idioms discussed or illustrated in the notes are here included.)
ABA style, II. 65
ABA in thought, II. 256
Abstract ideas, IL 159
vs. mental images, II. 196-197
Academy, unhealthy, II. 411
Acoustics, II. 190 f.
“Admission” of interlocutor, II.
203
Adverb modifying noun, II. 198
Age, advantages and disadvantages of, I. 10-13
Age, more credulous of myths,
I. 16-17
All time, contemplation of, II. 9
aAA’ clirep, II. 58
Allegory, I. 182
w, JJ* 1^4
Animals, affected by excess of liberty, II. 309
analogy from, I. 433
Animal in man, II. Ixi, 400
Anticipation of objections, II. 14
The awiroOerov, II. xxxiii-xxxiv, 110 f.,
(ov6ep) airoAei7reii/, II. 200
Appetites, necessary and unnecessary, II. 291 ff.
airpayp-wv, II. 316
Arcadia, legend of, II. 319
Arguments, the three, for justice,
I.	xx-xxi
Argumentum ex contrario, 1. 40-41, II. 404-405
Aristocracy, II. 241
Arithmetic. Sees.u Mathematics
Art (rex^), II. 22-23, 135
strives only for its own perfection, I. 58-61
(painting, poetry, etc.) is deception, II. 424-425
See also s.v. Poetry and Mimetic
Arts, analogy with, I. 24
(rex^O are base and mechanical, II. 149
Artists, I. 260. See also s.v. Poets
Astronomy, practical uses of, IL
173
does it turn the soul upward ?, II. 180 f.
to be studied abstractly, IL 186-189
Athletes, I. 266-267
Athletes of war (the guardians),
I. 267, II. 148, 235
Attic courtesy, II. 55
avro 3t}Awct€c, II. 56
Autochthony of Athenians, I. 803
avTovpyoi, II. 316
a£tos, double use of, II. 30
(icai) afiov, II. 237
pavavarta. (“base mechanic”), II.
49, 407
Banishment of poets, I. 242-245, IL 465
Banter, II. 107
Barbarians, I. 496-497
Barbers, I. 163
Beast, the great, II. 38-39
Beast, the many-headed, II. 400 f.
Beauty, of mind and body, I.
261-263
in the education of the young, I. 255 f.
youthful bloom of brief, II. 443
Bees, II. 143
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Beginning, good, makes good ending, I. 438
Being and not-being, I. 520 ff.
Fallacy of not-being, I. 526
Absolute being, I. 530
Material objects and opinions intermediate between being and not-being, I. 532-533
Better man, best to be ruled by, IL 406-407
6/xco; 6e, II. 467
Body, beauty of, I. 261
defects of, less important than of soul, I. 263
dependent on soul, I. 264-265
servant of mind, I. 446
instrument of soul, I. 494
Bodyguards of the tyrant, II. 826-327
Bravery, I. 352 £
four kinds of, I. 356
Bridle of Theages, II. 51
Gallipolis, II. 172
Cause, II. 106
Cave, image of the, II. xxx, 118-119 ff.
Challenge to refute argument, II. 476'
Change, inevitable for all created things, II. xliii
Children, to be trained in the new customs, IL 232-233 ,
Control of, II. 408
In a democracy, do not fear parents, II. 307
Xprj/xa colloquial, II. 327
Christian Fathers, I. 2-3, 177 Christianity, I. xv, xxxiv, 124, 397, 433, II. 279, 387, 402, 404, 414, 492, 493, 506, 507, 519
Citizens, number of, to be kept the same, I. 462-463
City, the primitive, I. 158-159
The luxurious, I. 160-163
City of God, I. xlii-xliii, II. Ixi, 414-415
City-state, the Greek, I. 328 Civic or popular virtue, II. 71 Claims to rule, II. 255
Classes, the four, of men, I. 304-305 Classes of population, II. 316 Climate determines national character, I. 379-381
580
Climax after climax, I. xxi-xxii, 270, II. Ixi, 104
Clubs, political, I. 137
Colour and form, association of, II. 441
Comedy, II. 462-463
Communism, purpose of, in Republic, I. xxxiv, 310-311
Community of wives, I. 330-331, 426 ff., 452-453, II. 234
Concept, II. ix-xi, 313, 371
hypostatization of, II. ix, xiv-xvi
not derived from problem of one and many, II. 160 Conceptual thought, II. xii-xiii Confirmation, method of, II. 386-387 Contracts, monetary, not to be enforced, II. 281
Contradiction or inconsistency, alleged, I. 345, 422-423, II. 252, 253
Contradiction, law of, I. 382 Contrary and contradictory opposition, II. 32-33
Corruptio optimi pessima, II. 33 Counsel (evjSovAta), I. 349 Craftsman, or artist as such, infallible, I. 54 ff.
Crimes, list of, II. 350
Criterion of judgement, II. 376 Cycles, II. 242-243
Daimonion, II. 52
Day-dreams, I. 454-455
fie ye in transition, II. 256
Dead restored to life, II. 492 Dear to oneself, II. 520-521 Death, not to be feared, I. 200 ff., II. 10
Debts, abolition of, II. 320-321 Deeds preferable to poems, II. 434-435
Definition, Thrasymachus understands, I. 49
terminology of, II. x
first, I. 107
Definitions, in Plato, not absolute, I. 364
Delian problem, II. 176 Democracy, licence in, II. 285 ff. a mixture, II. 286-287 mildness of, II. 288-289 sensitiveness of, II. 311
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Dependence of one conclusion on another, I. 385
Destruction appointed for all created things, IT. 245
Details omitted, L 294-295. 336-337, 456-457
Details, Plato impatient of, II. 240
Device for playing providence with the vulgar, I. 300-301
Devils, II. 499
Sia, final use of, II. 158
Siayioyjj, II. 288
Dialectic, II. xxxviii, 196-197,200 ff., 207, 228	’
unsettling effect of, II. xxxviii, 58-59, 220-221, 223 ff.
constrains rather than persuades, II. 14-15
seeks the truth, II. 63
deals purely with concepts, IL 115, 219
parties must be agreed on primary assumption, II. 175
arguing for oneself or others, II. 175
Platonic vs. Hegelian, II. 201 the coping-stone of education,
II.	209
periphrasis for, II. 209
Dialectician vs. scientist, II. xxxiii-xpdv, 110-111 ff., 168 f., 201 f., 206
Dialectician and sophist, II. 201, 206
S«w>ta, II. 112,115,116-117,137,150
Dice, metaphor of, II. 455
Digressions, I. 424, II. 236-237
Diminutives, contemptuous, II. 49
Diomedean necessity, II. 41
Dta^*8*** treatment of, I. 272-273, “Disharmonies” in Plato,II. 317,320 Dithyramb, I. 230-231
Divided line, symbol of, II. xxx-xxxi, 108 ff.
Division of labour, II. 266
Dog, a philosopher, I. 172-173	'
Socrates’ oath by, II. 413	|
Doing as one likes, I. 37, II. 858-359 !
Draughts-players, metaphor of, II. |
14	I
Dream state, I. 518-519	|
Dreams, II. 336-337
Drones in the state, IL 269, 281, 295, 813, 315	I
I Drunkenness, a tyrannical mood, II. 343
I 8vvap.it, I. 523
Svvaa-reiai, II. 239
j Dyad, II. 159
Dyeing, process of, I. 354-355
“ Economy of truth,” II. Ii Education, importance of, I. 330-
331, II. 233
| noVtheinsertion of knowledge,
by play, II. 216-217
of masses, I. 319
of guardians, I. 174-175, II. xix, xxxvi-xlii. Purpose ot II. 146
el 6 ri puxAia-ra, I. 429
et5os and ISea, II. X, 104
elf to irpoaOev, II. 262
e*ei, II. 494
Elements (<rroixeia), I. 258-259
Ellipsis of verb, II. 65
Emotion, excessive, deprecated. L
208 ff., 452 ff.
poetry fosters, II. 457 ff.
evirayri, II. 863
ev r<f toiovtoj, II. 338
Enemies to be injured, friend*
. benefited, I. 25
, treatment of, in war, I. 493 f.
errayyeAAo^ai boastful, II. 133
Ephemeral nature of man, II. 506
Equality to unequals, II. 291
Wga, I. 520, II. 45
Eristic, I. 441
Erotic terminology, used of philo-
sophy, II. 26, 28, 145
Eternal, the, contemplation of, IL 68-69
Ethical argument of the Republic, II. xlvi-lxi
Etymological meaning, recurrence to, II. 66-67
Eugenics, I. 459, II. xxxv
Euphemisms, II. 298-299
elrpaireXia, II. 308
evxepeia, I. 340-341, II. 212
Evil, everything destroyed by its
own, II. 472
Evil, the problem of, II. 507
efis vs. Svvapit, I. 28-29
not technical in Plato, I. 871.
877, II. 105	’
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Experience, does Plato neglect it?, II. 115, 200
essential for the .guardians, II.
5, 138-139, 229
Experts, II. 190
Explanation, dramatic, of expressions not clear, I. 47, 79, II. 153
Exposure of infants, I. 463
Ey e of the mind, II. 138
“Faculties,” I. 881
Faith (iricrns), IL 117, 205
Fallacy (double meaning of vpirrtuv), I. 101 f., 104-105
Falsehood, the essential, I. 194-195 voluntary and involuntary, II.
213
Fates, the three, II. 505, 517 Fathers’ admonitions (prudential morality), I. 126 ff.
Feast of reason, I. 99
Few chosen, II. 30, 50-51
Fighting against two, I. 322-323
Figures of speech, conscious use of,
II. 23, 193
Fire-sticks, figure of, I. 875
Fish, I. 267
Flute-playing, II. 801 “ Form,” IL x-xi Freedom, the true, I. 860-361 Function (epyov), I. 86, 100 ff.
Generalization of terms, I. 418 Generation and decay, IL 6 yewa.Zo$, II. 20 Geometry, II. 166 ff.
for war, II. 166-168
its true purpose, II. 168-171 terminology of, II. 170-171 gives pleasure, IL 177 solid, II. 175 f.
not yet sufficiently investigated, II. 176
ykivxputi, IL 17
yvw<rerai, threatening, II. 331
Goat-stags, II. 18
God, goodness of, I. 183, II. xxv not the author of evil, I. 184-185 ff., II. 507
does not change, I. 188-189 f. does not lie, I. 194 ff.
makes the ideas, II. 427 f.
See also s.v. Idea of good
532
Gods, may be bribed, I. 132 ff., 138-139
shameful deeds of, I. 178 ff.
madden whom they would destroy, 1.186-187
Gold and silver, forbidden the guardians, I. 810-313
Good, several kinds of, 1.108-109 the, everyone pursues, II. 90-91 the, not definable, II. 95
Good in that which he knows, I. 90-91
Good life, the supreme thing, II. 509
Good men, unwilling to rule, I. SO-81, II. 144-145
a few arise spontaneously, II.
141
Goods, the so-called, II. 32
are sometimes harmful, II. 31 Gorgian figure, II. 62-63 Government, three forms of, I. 47 four (five) types of, II. xlv-xlvi, 236-237 f.
mixed, II. 252 Great-and-the-small, II. 159 Greatest happiness of greatest number, I. 50, 316-317, 320-821 Greeks, contrasted with Orientals and Romans, II. 162-163 Guardians, I. xliv, their life, I.
310-313
must be kept disinterested, I.
309, 812-313
Not happy?, I. 814-315 Gymnastics and music, training in, I. 174-175, 407, II. 148-149 Gymnastics, I. 266 f.
should develop the spirited side of nature, I. 286-287
too much, makes men brutal, I. 288 ff.
for women, I. 434 ff.
intensive, not compatible with study, II. 217
Happiness of any class not the aim of the law, I. 315, II. 140-141
Hard to accept and hard to reject, II. 199
Harm, the only, is making one less virtuous, I. 35
Harmonics, II. 190 f.
II. INDEX OF SUBJECTS
Harmony of the soul, I. 414-415, II.
276
Health, I. Ill, II. 410-411
Hearing, requires no medium, II. 98
Heaven and hell, II. Ixx Heavens, the, II. 182 ff.
contemplation of, II. 68-69 Hedonism, II. Iviii-lix
11 Height of argument” (avd/tacns), I. 421
Hope, of the righteous, 1.18-19, II. 54
Hunger, of the soul, II. 360
Hunting, figure of, I. 365
Hydra’s head, I. 342-343
Hypotheses, II. 114
Ideas, doctrine of, I. 260, 373, 420-421, 516-517, 529, 532-533, II. ix-xxiii, 68, 421 ff.
terminology of, I. 364, 377, 388-
389, II. x-xi, 4, 72, 97, 426
as ideals, II. xix
not thoughts of God, II. xx
not merely thoughts in human mind, II. xxi
and numbers, II. xx-xxi, 164, 165, 206
mathematical, II. xxxi
God makes, II. 427
iSe'a, loose use of, II. 99
Idea of good, I. xl-xli, II. xxiii-xxxvi, 86 ff., 168
and education, II. xxvi, xxVii-xxviii, xxxvi-xl, 82-83, 86 ff. Idea of good and God, II. xxv-xxvii, xxix, xxxv, 102
as the sanction, II. xxvii, xxix, xxx, 91
as cause of world order, II. xxxv-xxxvi, 102
not the basis of Plato’s ethics, IL Ivi, lix
and truth, II. 103
Ideals, value of, I. 503 f.
Idiom, slight change alters, II. 374
If we find (method), I. 383, 529
ucapoy, II. 203, 206
and ayviroGcTOVj II. 114
Illogical idiom, II. 200-201, 430-431
(sentence begins generally and ends specifically), II. 89
Illusions of sense, II. 448-449
Image (clScoXof), I. 412, 533, IL 197
Imitation, I. 224 ff., II. 419, 429 ff.
(See also s.v. Mimetic)
Imitation becomes habit, I. 234-235 Immoralism, II. 222-223
wide-spread in Plato’s time, L 112-113, II. xlvii Immortality, II. Ixiv-lxxi, 60-61, 470 ff.
Plato’s arguments for, II. Ixvi, Ixvii, 472 ff., 474-475
not to be proved, II. Ixiv-lxv Importance of the subject under discussion, I. 71
Individual and state, I. xxxv, 11. 240, 412
Infant damnation, II. 496-497 Injustice, the complete, I. 70-71.
(See also s.v. Justice)
Instruction not to be compulsory, II. 215, 216-217
Intelligence, cannot be implanted by education, II. 135
Interest (toko?), II. 96
Interlocutor is bewildered, I. 81
misapprehends, II. 153
is permitted to amend his state* ment, I. 54
Intoxication forbidden the guar-
* dians, I. 265 Inventions, II. 437-439 Islands of the Blest, II. 139
Jest and earnest, II. 214, 227 Judgement of the dead,II. 493 f. Judges, should be inexperienced in evil when young, I. 282-285
Just and unjust man, contrast of, I 122-127
Just man, dear to God,'I. 98-99, IL 487
wins in the end, II. 489 Justice, definition of, as rendering to each his due, I. 20-21
is the advantage of the stronger, I. 46, 48-49
is doing one’s own business, L 866 ff.
is the other man’s good, I. 67 disadvantages of, I. 68-69 the main theme of the Republic, II. 2
honour among thieves, I. 96-97
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Justice, only through fear of consequences, I. 116 ff.
Juxtaposition, antithetic, II. 53 of different forms of same word,
II. 86, 331
jcaflapcris, II. Ixiii, 460-461 rat /utaAa, humorous, II. 94 Katrot, rhetorical, II. 381
KaAet$ rt, I. 90
KaAoKaya06vt II. 88
KaXd? KayaOSs, IL 27
Ka/ra.cTKtv'rj, II. 285 jcaraerTaat?, II. 56
Keeping to the point, II. 193, 399
Returning to the point, II. 339 Kings, shepherds of the people, I. 64-65
Knowledge vs. opinion, I. 416, 522-523, 524-525, II. 93, 446
Knowledge, universal, is im-joossible, II. 432-433
ko)/xo9, figure of, II. 67
Labourers (wage-earners), 1.156-157
Laughs at himself, II. 107, 231
Laughter, violent, deprecated, 1.211
of others, no matter, I. 430
Law, unwritten, II. 311
Law-courts and judges, sign of degenerate state, I. 270-271 4 Laws, on insignificant things not obeyed, I. 335
without right principles useless, I. 338-339, 340-341
Laws, to be for the good of the whole state, II. 140-141
Legal metaphor, I. 432
Liberty, in a democracy, II. 306 ff.
Life after death, I. 16-17, 129-131.
See also s.v. Immortality
Life, not a matter of great concern,
II. 10
Light, essential to sight, II. 98-99 Like to like, I. 9
Likeness to God, the aim of the righteous, II. 487
Links, minute, in the argument, I.
48, 362, IL 389, 394 f.
Literary genres, I. 230-231
Logic, in the minor dialogues, II. xi
Aoyov Souyai, II. 195
Aoyos vs. Aefts, I. 224
534
Long vs. short speeches, I. 83, 93 Longer way, the, I. 378-379, IL 82-83
Lot, not to be sold, II. 266-267
Lots, use of in democracy, II. 285 for lives, II. 507 f.
Love, Platonic, I. 261-263
Love, a tyrant, II. 343
Lover, loves all varieties, I. 512-513
Magi, II. 341
p.dXc<rTci piep ... el II. 314
Malthusianism, I. 462
Man, the hardest creature to govern, II. 264
Marriage, age for, I. 464-465 Materialism, II. xii, xv, xviii Mathematical ideas, IL 116 Mathematics, ancient, II. 176-177 does not go back to metaphysical principles, II. 110 f. value of, for guardians, IL 150 ff.
abstract and concrete, II. 152 practical application of, II. 162-163
effect of studying, II. 166, 172-173
and dialectic, II. 168-170, 202, 203; mathematicians are not dialecticians, II. 194-195 Matter and form, II. 70 Meals, common, II. 250 Mean, the, II. 511 Meaning, II. xiv Measure, man the, II. 84 Measurement, II. 191, 448 Meat, only roast, eaten by Homeric heroes, I. 267-2< 9
fjLcyo^onpcTTtos, ironical, II. 290 Mental discipline, IL 166, 194 Merchants and shopkeepers, I.
156-157
Metaphysics separable, II. xvi-xix
Metempsychosis, II. 511 ff., sin in former life, II. 487
Mimetic art, appeals to inferior element of soul, II. 451 portrays fretful and emotional types, II. 457
fosters emotion, II. 459 ff. (See also s.v. Poetry and Imitation)
II. INDEX OF SUBJECTS
Misology, I. 292, II. 225
Misunderstanding, dramatic, L 47
Moderation in grief, II. 452 ff.
Modulation ot Plato’s style, II.
Ixix
“Motherland,” II. 352
Motion and rest, I. 383-385
Multitude, cannot be philosophers, II. 42-43
not to be condemned, II. 66
not to be feared, II. 173
Music, training in, I. 174-175 ff., 407, II. 148-149, 256
Greek, I. 245 ff., II. 190 f.
Indian, II. 192
Plato and, II. 247
too much, makes men’s nature soft, I. 288 f.
innovations in, forbidden, I. 330 ff.
ethical power of, I. 332
of virtuous life, I. 292-293
of the spheres, II. 404-405
Mysteries, language of, II. 299 Myth of immortality, II. Ixviii-lxxi, 491 ff.
Mythology, criticism of, I. 178 ff.
Names, not to be disputed about, II. 204-205
Nature and God, II. 428-429
Nature vs. custom, I, 116-117
Necessary vs. good, I. 80, II. 40
Necessity, the spindle of, II. 400-401
Neutral state (may seem pleasurable or painful), II. 382 f.
Nicknames, II. 297
VOlfTO? TO7FO9, II. 130
Nourishment of soul, II. 28
Number, the nuptial, II. xliii-xlv, 246-247
Numbers and the good, II. 162, 168
Numbers, different kinds of, II.
164, 165. (See also s.v. Ideas) playing with, II. 395 ff.
Nurses for the children, I. 462-465
Oak or rock (proverb), II. 240
<HK€ia, II. 225
Olympic victors, I. 480-481, II. 521 One and many, IL 160,161, 164-165 One city, I. 325-327
One man, one task (division of
labour), L 152453, 232 ff., 242-
* 243, 328-329
ovo/xa and prj/xa, II. 442
oirto? apfovacv, II. 20
Orators’ motif (How can they —7), II. 74
Origin of society due to individual’s insufficiency, I. 148-149
opo9, II. 263
Orphans, II. 275
Orphism, II. 118, 142
“Other” (erepov), II. 157
6 rt av rvxto&h IL 213, 302
ovScv ovraS) II. 306
ovficv 6eo/xac, II. 364
ovx vairep, idiomatic, II. 228
7rat#op,a0ta, I. 484-485
Pan-Hellenism, I. 492-493
iravra iroLeiV) II. 20
TravToSaTro?, ironical, II. 286
Parables, II. 17
Paradox, to stimulate attention, L 322
Particles, cumulative, II. 447
Partitive apposition, II. 296
Passion, deprecated, I. 216 ff. (See
also s.v. Emotion)
Pattern, in the soul, II. 4
(the good), II. 230
Peloponnesian War, I. xxxvi-xxxvii
Periact, II. 134-135
Periphrases, II. 105
Personal construction, II. 92 Personification, II. 213, 224, 478-
479
Persuasion and compulsion, IL 140 Pessimism of Plato, I. 184-185, II.
454
I.	515
Philosopher, the true, loves all kinds of knowledge, I. 514-515
a lover of true being, I. 534-535
the only man who scorns office, II. 144-145
the only true judge of pleasures, II. 377 f*
in the courtroom, II. 128, 132 Philosophers must be kings, I. 508-509, II. 232
popular view of, IL 15-17 Philosophical nature, qualities of, IL 11-13, 29, 211
corruption of, II. 42-47
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Philosophy, the shame of, II. 48, 211
not for the young, II. 226 madness of, II. 226-227
AiAdri/xo?, II. 255, 375
Phoenician tale, 302-303 ^opn»ca>s, II. 179
Physicians, need for, sign of poor training, I. 268-271
should be well acquainted with diseases, I. 282-283
Physics, transcendental, II. xv-xvi 4>vcriv (Adyov) «Xet> II- 25 fv'crcs, and the theory of ideas, II.
72, 123
</>v<ris; jaeAenj, eiricr-nj/xi), I. 167, 324 irAavato (of error), II. 89
Planets, II. 503. (See s. v. Stars) n-AaTretv (used of the lawgiver), II.
70
Play, children’s, importance of, I. 833-335
Play on words, II. 231, 265
Play or jest (wai'feiv), II. xxxii. (See also s.v. Jest and earnest)
Playful threat, I. 4
Playing with the dialogue, II. 57 Pleasure and pain, a kind of motion, II. 383
is not cessation of pain, II. *385 Pleasure, as the good, II. 88-89 three kinds of, II. liy-lv, 372 ff. extravagant, akin to madness, I. 262
Pleasures, harmless, 1.109 good and bad, II. 90, 300 of mind and body, I. 8, 408 negativity of lower, II. Ivi-lix, 380 ff., 390 ff.
wAeove^ia, I. 87 f.
Poetry, function of, II. Ixiii is imitation, II. Ixii, 419, 429 ff., 441
stripped of its adornments, II. 442-443
and philosophy, old quarrel between, II. 464-465
challenge to defend, II. 467
Poets, inspired but not wise, I. 21 cannot be questioned, I. 21 make all things, II. 422-423 know all things, II. 432-433 banishment of, II. Ixiii, 329, 418-419, 465-467
Political art, I. 349
can it be taught?, II. 19 Politicians, fawning, I. 340-341 Politics vs. ethics, I. xxvi degeneracy of, II. 52-53 will the sage take part in ?, IL 412-413
irpayga, colourless use of, II. 471 -rrpa.yp.ara. extlvr II. 257 TTpoLynartia, II. 178
Prayer, begin with, I. 36t
Prelude (preamble), II. 194 Pretence of accident, II. 147 Principles, knowledge of, helps practice, I. 261
Proclamation of the victor, II. 369 Prolixity, apology for, I. 428-429 Proportion, II. xxx-xxxi, xxxiii, 103, 108 f.
irpo<rirtJTT««', II. 154-155
Protector (n-poa-rd-njs), II. 318-319 Providence, II. 486-487
Psychological necessity, I. 341, 509,
Psychology (attraction and repulsion), I. 387
freedom of will, II. 507
perception and thought, II. 154, 156-157
Freudian, II. 336-337
emotions, the censor, II. 460-461
Public opinion, defiance of, II. 354 Punishment and reward, I. 129 ff. ; after death, II. 495-499
Punishment, remedial, 1. 187, II. 408-409
of the incurable, I. 286-287, II 498-499
Puns, II. 108
on names, II. 369 Puppet-shows, II. 121 Purgatory, II. Ixx Purpose, and idea of good. I. 104, 106
Qualification of sweeping statements, II. 41
Qualified assent, II. 243
Race, metaphor of, II. 488 Reaction, law of, II. 312-313 Realism in art deprecated, I. 236-237
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Realism (vs. nominalism), II. xiv-xvi
Reason and emotion, conflict of, II. 454-455
Reincarnation, II. 513-517 Relative terms, I. 891 ff.
Relativity of good and bad, 1.19 of pleasures, II. Iv Plato’s distaste for, II. 84-85
Release of the prisoners in the cave (Avo-is), II. 123
Religion, ritual, etc., in the city, I. 844-345
Repentance, II. 859
Repetition, teasing or challenging, I. 49, II. 67
Republic, first edition of, I. xvi, xxv date of, not to be inferred from treatment of ideas, II. xxii, or of pleasure, II. Ivii main subject of, ethical, I.
xxvii, II. 237
modernity of, I. xxx-xxxi realization of, I. xxxi-xxxii.
Difficult, but not impossible, II. 77, 231
solves problems of the minor dialogues, I. 26, 344-345, II. xxiii
unity of design of, I. xii-xiv, II. 237
Research, scientific, to be endowed by the state, II. 177
Residues, method of, I. 347
Returning a deposit, typical of justice, I. 22
Revolutions, due to discord of ruling classes, L 478-479, II. xlv, 244
Rhetorical style, II. 333
Rich, exploitation of, II. 316-317
Rich men’s doors, II. 25
Riddle, I. 530-531
Ridicule, no test of truth, I. 434 Ruler, the true, must be paid wages, I. 78-79
is unwilling to hold office, I.
81, II. 144-145, 231
Rulers, dissension among, the cause of revolutions. (See s.v. Revolutions)
Sanction, in ethics, II. xlvi. (See also s.v. Idea of Good)
Satire of socialistic millennium, I. 818-319
“ Saving the phenomena,” II. 185
Science, Plato and, I. xix, II. xxxviii-xxxix, xlii, 115, 180-181
Secret doctrine, II. 200
Seeming vs. being, I. 31, 136-137
Self, harmony with, I. 98
dear to, II. 520
Self-check, II. 214
Self-sufficiency (avrapictia), 1. 207
Shell, turning of, in game, II. 146
Ship of state, I. 214, II. 18-19
axon-os, II. 139
Slavery, I. 156-157, II. 249, 254-255, 308,362-363 (toillustrate tyranny) opinions against, in antiquity,
II.	864
Sleep and waking, II. 208
Smell, pleasures of, II. 884
Social contract, I. 114-115
Social science, II. xxxix
Socratic elenchus, II. 124
Socratic ignorance, I. 50,107
Soldiers, professional, I. 165 f.
Sophists, Plato’s attitude towards,
II. 34-35
are not the real corrupters of youth, II. 34-39
Soul, tripartite, I. 376 f., II. 82, * 259, 370-371
and body, II. 813, 367, 386-387, 410
nourishment of, II. 388 supreme value of, II. 405, 410-411, 511
immortality of. (See s.v. Immortality)
not destroyed by wickedness, II. 475 ff.
true nature of, II. 480 ff.
Souls must always be the same in number, II. 479
ff’thieiv, II. 519
"Speak with the vulgar," II. 204
Specification, demand for, II. 88-89
Stars, II. 182 f.
movements of, II. 188-186
as gods, II. 100
and souls, II. 518-519
arafiris (faction) in the soul, I. 417,
II. 276
State, Plato’s, vs. the modern, L xxviii
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State—
derives its qualities from individual, I. 379
four types of, II. xlv
the individual perfected in, IL 55
should be a unity, II. 264-265 Statesman, the true, II. xxxiv-
XXXV
must know better than other men, II. 92
Striking his father, II. 347
Sun, symbol of idea of good, II. xxviii-xxix, 100 ff.
Superstition, none in Plato, I. 339, IL 64
Supposititious son, parable of, II. 220 ff.
Surprise effect, II. 239, 277
Suspicious man not good judge, I. 284-285
(5ta) auyx<»)pria‘e<jwf II. 203
Synonyms, not distinguished, I.
386, II. 88,137, 155, 388
Synoptic, II. 218-219
Syracusan table, I. 268-269 (F(D(/>po(rvn?, I. 358-359 f.
Teleology and the idea of good, IL xxiii, xxv
Testing by pains, fears and pleasures, I. 298-299
Text of the Republic, L xlv-liii, IL Ixxi-lxxii
Octa. pot pa, II. 414
Third man argument, II. xxiii, 428
Third person, used for politeness, I. 24
Thought portrayed as action, II. 24
Thought, a discussion of the soul with itself, II. 207
Three types of men, II. 372 f.
I. 398 ff.
Time, infinite past, IL 64-65
Timocracy, II. 243
Torch-race, I. 5
Trade, ungentlemanly, II. 49
Tragedy, favourable to tyrants and democracies, II. 328-329. (See also s.v. Poetry and Mimetic)
Train successors, IL 230
Transfer of argument, I. 20
Tpcroy cnoTJjp, IL 380
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Truth and falsehood, 1.192 ff. Truth, Plato’s regard for, 1.194-197,
IL 6-7, 27
to be honoured above man, II. 420
not concerned with size or seeming importance, I. 259 men unwillingly deprived of,
I. 296-297
Two temperaments, I. 168-171, 288 ff.
Already blended in the guardians, I. 457
Not frequently combined, IL 80-81
Tyrannical man, II. lii-liii, his origin, II. 341 f., his manner of life, IL 344 ff.
Tyrant, II. liv. 850 ff.
origin of, II. 318 ff.
does not do what he wishes, II. 358-359
must destroy good men, II. 325 must provoke wars, II. 322-325 must be viewed without bis external pomp, II. 357
misery of, II. 358 ff., 368
vs. true king, II. 356
“ Noble tyranny,” II. 238
Tyrants, compose most of the incurably wicked, II. 498
“ Unction," II. 168, 174
Unity of feeling among the citizens essential, I. 470-471
Universal vs. particular, I. 226-227
“Up’’and “down,” II. 386
Urns, the two, of Zeus, I. 184-185
User knows best, II. 444-445
Utilitarianism of Plato, I. 50, 452 Utopias, I. xxvii, xxix
Valetudinarianism, I. 272-281
Vegetarianism, I. 46, 153
Virtue, can it be taught?, II. 136
parts of, II. 212-213
unity of, I. 422
must be a good, I. 28 is health of soul, I. 418 ff. of citizens, aim of true statesman, II. xxxv
and happiness, II. xlviii-xlix importance of, II. 469
II. INDEX OF SUBJECTS
Virtue-
rewards of, II. 484 ff.; after death, II. 491 ff.
without philosophy, unsafe, 11.513
Virtues, the four cardinal, I. xv-xvi, 261, 346 ff., II. 212
ethical and intellectual, II. 136 Visualizing vs. abstract thought, II. 196 197
Vulgar tests, for confirmation, I., 410-411
Wage-earning, I. 76-77
Wall, shelter of, II. 54
War, origin of, I. 164-165
bravery in, rewarded, I. 488-491 between Greeks, I. 492-501
Watch-dog, type of the guardian, I. 168 ff.
Wealth, benefits of, 1.12-19 is blind, II. 274-275 inherited vs. acquired, 1.14-15 the true, IL 144-145
and poverty, danger* of,-1. 320-323, II. 412-413
Werewolf, legend of, II. 319
Wicked but clever men, II. 137, lose in the end, II. 489
Wicked, late punishment of, II. 490
Wisdom (acxiu'a), I. 348
Wise men, always tell the truth, I.
21, 37
Wolf, seeing, deprives of speech, I. 40
Women, inferior to men, I. 446-447, IL 459
to share pursuits of men, L 448-449, II. 231
nagging, II. 257-259
and boys, II. 287
Word vs. deed, II. 15, 209, 401
World state, II. 415
Worse element the larger, I. 860-361
Wrongdoing involuntary, II. 404
Young, labours belong to, II. 215